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LETTEE  XLIX. 


I  WONDER  if  Fors  will  let  me  say  any  small  proportion,  tin's 
year,  of  what  I  intend.  I  wish  she  would,  for  my  readers 
have  every  right  to'  be  doubtful  of  my  plan  till  they  see  it 
more  defined  ;  and  yet  to  define  it  severely  would  be  to  falsify 
it,  for  all  that  is  best  in  it  depends  on  my  adopting  whatever 
good  I  can  find,  in  men  and  things,  that  will  work  to  my  pur- 
pose ;  which  of  course  means  action  in  myriads  of  ways  that  I 
neither  wish  to  define,  nor  attempt  to  anticipate,  Nay,  I  am 
wrong,  even  in  speaking  of  it  as  a  plan  or  scheme  at  all.  It  is 
only  a  method  of  uniting  the  force  of  all  good  plans  and  wise 
schemes;  it  is  a  principle  and  tendency,  like  the  law  of  form 
in  a  crystal;  not  a  plan.  If  I  live,  as  I  said  at  first,  I  will 
endeavour  to  show  some  small  part  of  it  in  action ;  but  it 
would  be  a  poor  design  indeed,  for  the  bettering  of  the  world, 
which  any  man  could  see  either  quite  round  the  outside,  or 
quite  into  the  inside  of. 

But  I  hope  in  the  letters  of  this  next  year  to  spend  less  time 
in  argument  or  attack;  what  I  wish  the  reader  to  know,  of 
principle,  is  already  enough  proved,  if  only  he  take  the  ])ains 
to  read  the  preceding  letters  thoroughly ;  and  I  shall  now,  as 
far  as  Fors  will  let  me,  carry  out  my  purpose  of  choosing  and 
annotating  passages  of  confirmatory  classical  litei'ature ;  and 
answering,  as  the}'  occur,  the  questions  of  my  earnest  corre- 
spondents, as  to  what  each  of  them,  in  their  place  of  life,  may 
immediately  do  with  advantage  for  St.  George's  help. 

If  those  of  my  readers  wlio  have  been  under  the  impression 
that  I  wanted  them  to  join  me  in  establishing  some  model  in- 
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stitntion  or  colony,  will  look  to  the  fifth  page  of  Letter  I., 
tliej  will  gee  that,  so  far  from  intending  or  undertaking  any 
sncli  thing,  I  meant  to  pnt  mv  whole  strength  into  my  Oxford 
teaching ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  to  get  rid  of  begging  lettei"s 
and  live  ia  peace. 

Of  conrse,  when  I  have  given  fourteen  thousand  pounds 
away  in  a  year,*  every  bod  3-  who  wants  some  money  thinks  I 
Lave  plenty  for  them.  But  my  having  given  fourteen  thou- 
sand pounds  is  jnst  the  reason  I  have/jo^  plenty  for  them  ;  and, 
moreover,  have  no  time  to  attend  to  them,  (and  generally, 
henceforward,  my  friends  will  please  to  note  that  I  have  spent 
ray  life  in  helping  other  people,  and  am  quite  tired  of  it ;  and 
if  tiiey  can  now  help  me  in  my  work,  or  praise  me  for  it,  I 
shall  be  much  obliged  to  them  ;  but  I  can't  help  them  at 
theirs). 

But  this  impression  of  my  wanting  to  found  a  colony  was 
founded  on  page  9S  of  letter  Y.,  and  page  33  of  Letter  VIII. 
Bead  them  over  again  now,  altogether. 

If  the  help  I  plead  for  come,  we  will  indeed  try  to  make 
some  small  piece  of  English  groujid  beautiful ;  and  if  sufficient 
help  come,  many  such  pieces  of  ground ;  and  on  those  we  will 
put  cottage  dwellings,  and  educjtte  the  lal>ourers'  children  in  a 
certain  manner.  But  that  is  not  fonnding  a  colony.  It  is 
only  agreeing  to  work  on  a  given  system.  Any  English  gen- 
tleman who  chooses  to  forbid  the  use  of  steam  machinery — be 
it  but  over  a  few  acres, — and  to  make  the  best  of  them  he 
can  by  human  labour,  or  wlio  will  secure  a  piece  of  his  moun- 
tain ground  from  dog.  gun,  and  excursion  party,  and  let  the 
wild  flowers  and  wild  birds  live  there  in  peace  ; — any  English 
gentleman,  I  say,  who  will  so  command  either  of  these  things, 
is  doing  the  utmost  I  would  ask  of  him  ; — if,  seeing  the  result 
of  doing  so  much,  he  felt  inclined  to  do  more,  field  may  add 
itself  to  field,  cottage  rise  after  cottage. — here  and  there  the 
sky  begin  to  open  again  al)ove  ns.  and  the  rivers  to  run  pure. 

*  Seven  thousand  to  St  George's  Company ;  five,  for  establishment  of 
Maitterehip  in  Drawing  in  the  Oxford  schools ;  two,  and  more,  in  the  seriej 
of  drawings  placed  in  those  schools  to  secure  their  eClcicncj. 
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In  a  very  little  while,  also,  the  general  interest  in  education 
will  assuredly  discover  that  healthy  habits,  and  not  mechanical 
drawing  nor  chnrcli  catecliisni,  are  the  staple  of  it;  and  then, 
not  in  my  model  colony  only,  but  as  best  it  can  be  managed  in 
any  unmodelled  place  or  way — girls  will  be  taught  to  cook,' 
boys  to  plough,  and  both  to  behave ;  and  that  with  the  heart, 
— which  is  the  first  piece  of  all  the  body  that  has  to  be  in- 
structed. 

A  village  clergyman,  (an  excellent  farmer,  and  very  kind 
friend  of  mv  earliest  college  days,)  sent  me  last  January  a  slip 
out  of  the  'Daily  Telegraph,'  written  across  in  his  own  hand 
with  the  words  "Advantage  of  Education."  The  slip  de- 
scribed the  eloquence  and  dexterity  in  falsehood  of  the  Pari- 
sian Communist  prisoners  on  their  trial  for  the  murder  of  the 
hostages.  But  I  would  fain  ask  my  old  friend  to  tell  me  him- 
self whether  he  thinks  instruction  in  the  art  of  false  eloquence 
should  indeed  receive  from  an\'  minister  of  Christ  the  title  of 
'education'  at  all;  and  how  far  display  of  eloquence,  instead 
of  instruction  in  behaviour,  has  become  the  function,  too  com- 
monly, of  these  ministers  themselves. 

I  was  asked  by  one  of  n)y  Oxford  pupils  the  other  day  why 
I  had  never  said  any  serious  word  of  what  it  might  seem  best 
for  clergymen  to  do  in  a  time  of  so  great  doubt  and  division. 

I  have  not,  because  any  man's  becoming  a  clergyman  in 
these  days  must  imply  one  of  two  things — either  that  he  has 
something  to  do  and  say  for  men  which  he  honestly  believes 
himself  impelled  to  do  and  say  by  the  Holy  Ghost, — and  in 
that  case  he  is  likel}"  to  see  his  way  without  being  shown  it, — 
or  else  he  is  one  of  the  group  of  so-called  Christians  who, 
except  with  the  outward  ear,  "have  not  so  much  as  heard 
whether  there  he  any  Holy  Ghost,"  and  are  pi-actically  lying, 
both  to  men  aiid  to  God ; — persons  to  whom,  whether  they  be 
foolish  or  wicked  in  their  ignorance,  no  honest  way  can  pos- 
sibly be  shown. 

The  particular  kinds  of  folly  also  which  load  youths  to 
become  clergymen,  uncalled,  are  especially  intractable.  That 
a  lud  just  out  of  liie  teens,  and  not  undgr  the  influence  of  any 
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deep  religious  enthusiasm,  should  ever  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  his  being  set  up  in  the  middle  of  a  mixed  company  of 
men  and  women  of  the  world,  to  instruct  the  aged,  encourage 
the  valiant,  support  the  weak,  reprove  the  guilty,  and  set  an 
example  to  all ; — and  not  feel  what  a  ridiculous  and  blasphe- 
mous business  it  would  be,  if  he  only  pretended  to  do  it  for 
hire;  and  what  a  ghastly  and  murderous  business  it  would  be, 
if  he  did  it  strenuously  wrong ;  and  what  a  marvellous  and  all 
but  incredible  thing  the  Church  and  its  power  must  be,  if  it 
were  possible  for  him,  with  all  the  good  meaning  in  the  world, 
to  do  it  rightly  ; — that  any  youth,  I  sa}"-,  should  ever  have  got 
himself  into  the  state  of  recklessness,  or  conceit,  required  to 
become  a  clergyman  at  all,  under  these  existing  circumstances, 
must  put  him  quite  out  of  the  pale  of  those  whom  one  appeals 
to  on  any  reasonable  or  moral  question,  in  serious  writing.  I 
went  into  a  ritualistic  church,  the  other  day,  for  instance,  in 
the  "West  End.  It  was  built  of  bad  Gothic,  lighted  with  bad 
painted  glass,  and  had  its  Litany  intoned,  and  its  sermon  de- 
livered— on  the  subject  of  wheat  and  chaff — by  a  young  man 
of,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  very  sincere  religious  sentiments, 
but  very  certainly  the  kind  of  person  whom  one  might  have 
brayed  in  a  mortar  among  the  very  best  of  the  wheat  with  a 
pestle,  without  making  his  foolishness  depart  from  him.  And, 
in  general,  any  man's  becoming  a  clergyman  in  these  days  im- 
plies that,  at  best,  his  sentiment  has  overpowered  his  intellect ; 
and  that,  whatever  the  feebleness  of  the  latter,  the  victory  of 
his  impertinent  piety  has  been  probably  owing  to  its  alliance 
with  his  conceit,  and  its  promise  to  him  of  the  gratification  of 
being  regarded  as  an  oracle,  without  the  trouble  of  becoming 
wise,  or  the  grief  of  being  so. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  men  of  this  stamp  that  the  principal 
mischief  is  done  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  Their  foolish  con- 
gregations are  not  enough  in  earnest  even  to  be  misled  ;  and 
the  increasing  London  or  Liverpool  respectable  suburb  is  sim- 
ply provided  with  its  baker's  and  butcher's  shop,  its  alehouse, 
its  itinerant  organ-grinders  for  the  week,  and  stationary  organ- 
grinder  for  Sunday,  himself  hie  monkey,  in  obedience  to  the 
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commonest  condition  of  demand  and  supply,  and  without  much 
more  danger  in  their  Sunday's  entertainment  than  in  their  Sat- 
urday's. But  the  importunate  and  zealous  ministrations  of  the 
men  who  have  been  strong  enough  to  deceive  themselves  before 
they  deceive  others  ; — who  give  the  grace  and  glow  of  vital 
sincerity  to  falsehood,  and  lie  for  God  from  the  ground  of 
their  heart,  produce  forms  of  moral  corruption  in  their  congre- 
gations as  much  more  deadly  than  the  consequences  of  recog- 
nizedly  vicious  conduct,  as  the  hectic  of  consumption  is  more 
deadly  than  the  flush  of  temporary  fever.  And  it  is  entirely 
un perceived  by  the  members  of  existing  churches  that  the 
words,  'speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy,  having  their  conscience 
seared  with  a  hot  iron,'  do  not  in  the  least  apply  to  wilful  and 
self-conscious  hypocrites,  but  only  to  those  who  do  not  recog- 
nize themselves  for  such.  Of  wilful  assumption  of  the  appear- 
ance of  piety,  for  promotion  of  their  own  interests,  few,  even 
of  the  basest  men,  are  frankly  capable;  and  to  the  average 
English  gentleman,  deliberate  hypocrisy  is  impossible.  And, 
therefore,  all  the  fierce  invectives  of  Christ,  and  of  the  pro- 
phets, and  apostles,  against  hypocrisy,  thunder  above  their 
heads  unregarded  ;  while  all  the  while  Annas  and  Caiaphasare 
sitting  in  Moses'  seat  for  ever  ;  and  the  anger  of  God  is  accom- 
])lished  against  the  daughter  of  His  people,  "for  the  sins  of 
her  prophets,  aifd  the  iniquities  of  her  priests,  that  have  shed 
the  blood  of  the  just  in  the  midst  of  her.  They  have  wandered 
blind  in  the  streets;  they  have  polluted  themselves  with  blood, 
so  that  men  could  not  touch  their  garments.''  * 

Take,  for  example,  the  conduct  of  the  heads  of  the  existing 
Church  respecting  the  two  powers  attributed  to  them  in  this 
very  verse.  There  is  certainly  no  Bishop  now  in  the  Churcli 
of  England  who  would  either  dare  in  a  full  drawing-room  to 
attribute  to  himself  the  gift  of  propheoy,  in  so  many  words; 
or  to  write  at  the  head  of  any  of  his  sermons,  '*  On  such  and 
such  a  day,  of  such  and  such  a  month,  ifi  sucli  and  such  a  place, 
the  "Word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying."     Nevertheless, 

*  Lamentations  v.  18. 
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lie  claims  to  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  himself  by  laying 
on  of  hands;  and  to  be  able  to  communicate  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  other  men  in  the  same  manner.  And  he  knows  that  the 
office  of  the  prophet  is  as  simply  recognized  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  ancient  Church,  as  that  of  the 
apostle,  or  evangelist,  or  doctor.  And  yet  he  can  neither  point 
out  in  the  Church  the  true  prophets,  to  whose  number  he  dares 
not  say  he  himself  belongs,  nor  the  false  prophets,  who  are  cast- 
ing out  devils  in  the  name  of  Christ,  without  being  known  by 
Him; — and  he  contentedly  suffers  his  flock  to  remain  under 
the  impression  that  the  Christ  who  led  captivity  captive,  and 
received  gifts  for  men,  left  the  gift  of  prophecy  out  of  the 
group,  as  one  needed  no  longer. 

But  the  second  word,  '  priest,'  is  one  which  he  finds  is  con- 
venient to  assume  himself,  and  to  give  to  his  fellow-clergymen. 
He  knows,  just  as  well  as  he  knows  prophecy  to  be  a  gift  at- 
tributed to  the  Christian  minister,  that  priesthood  is  a  function 
expressly  taken  away  from  the  Christian  minister.*  He  dares 
not  say  in  the  open  drawing-room  that  he  offers  sacrifice  for 
any  soul  there  ; — and  he  knows  that  he  cannot  give  authority 
for  calling  himself  a  priest  from  any  canonical  book  of  the 
New  Testament.  So  he  equivocates  on  the  sound  of  the  word 
'  presbyter,'  and  apologizes  to  his  conscience  and  his  flock  by 
declaring,  "The  priest  I  say, — the  presbyter' I  mean,"  with- 
out even  requiring  so  much  poor  respect  for  his  quibble  as 
would  be  implied  by  insistance  that  a  so-called  priest  should  at 
least  he  an  Elder.  And  securing,  as  far  as  he  can,  the  rever- 
ence of  his  flock,  while  he  secretly  abjures  the  responsibility 
of  the  office  he  takes  the  title  of,  again  he  lets  the  i-ebuke  of 
his  God  full  upon  a  deafened  ear,  and  reads  that  "  from  the 
Piophet  imto  the  Priest,  every  one  dealeth  falsely,"  without 

*  As  distinguished,  that  is  to  say,  from  other  members  of  the  Church. 
All  are  priests,  as  all  are  kings ;  but  the  kingly  function  exists  apart  ;  the 
priestly,  not  so.  The  subject  is  examined  at  some  length,  and  with  a  clear- 
ness which  I  oiiinot  mend,  in  my  old  pamphlet  on  the  '  Construction  of 
Sheepfolds,'  which  1  will  prescully  reprint.  See  also  Letter  XIII.,  iu  '  TimQ 
and  Tide' 
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tlie  slightest  sensation  that  his  own  character  is  so  much  as  al- 
luded to. 

Thus,  not  daring  to  call  themselves  prophets,  which  they 
know  they  ought  to  be ;  but  daring,  under  the  shelter  of  equi- 
vocation, to  call  themselves  priests,  which  they  know  they 
are  not,  and  are  forbidden  to  be;  thus  admittedly,  without 
power  of  prophecy,  and  only  in  stammering  pretence  to  priest- 
hood, they  yet  claim  the  power  to  forgive  and  retain  sins. 
Whereupon,  it  is  to  be  strictly  asked  of  them,  whose  sins  tliey 
remit,  and  whose  sins  they  retain.  For  truly,  if  they  have  a 
right  to  claim  any  authority  or  function  whatever — tiiis  is  it. 
Prophesy,  they  cannot ; — sacrifice,  they  cannot ; — in  their  liearts 
there  is  no  vision — in  their  hands  no  victim.  The  work  of  the 
Evangelist  was  done  before  they  could  be  made  Bishops ;  that 
of  the  Apostle  cannot  be  done  on  a  Bishop's  throne :  there 
remains  to  them,  of  all  possible  office  of  organization  in  the 
Church,  only  that  of  the  pastor, — verily  and  intensely  their 
own  ;  received  by  them  in  definite  chai'ge  when  they  received 
what  they  call  the  Holy  Ghost ; — "  Be  to  the  flock  of  Christ,  a 
shepherd,  not  a  wolf; — feed  them,  devour  them  not." 

Does  any  man,  of  all  the  men  who  have  received  this  charge 
in  England,  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  wolf  ? — recognize  in  him- 
self the  wolfish  instinct,  and  the  thii'st  for  the  blood  of  God's 
flock?  For  if  he  does  not  know  what  is  the  nature  of  a  wolf, 
how  should  he  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  shepherd  ?  If  he  never 
felt  like  a  wolf  himself,  does  he  know  the  people  who  do?  lie 
does  not  expect  them  to  lick  their  lips  and  bare  their  teeth  at 
him,  I  su])pose,  as  they  do  in  a  pantomime?  Did  he  ever  in 
his  life  see  a  wolf  coming,  and  debate  with  himself  whether  he 
should  fight  or  fly? — or  is  not  rather  his  whole  life  one  head- 
long hireling's  flight,  without  so  much  as  turning  his  head  to 
see  what  maimer  of  beasts  tliey  are  that  follow  ? — nay,  are  not 
his  very  hireling's  wages  paid  him  for  flying  instead  of  fight- 
ing? 

Dares  any  one  of  them  aiipwcr  me — here  from  my  college 
of  the  Body  of  Chri.st  I  challenge  cv(!ry  mitre  of  them  :  «k*fi- 
nitely,  the  Lord  of  St.  Betcr's  borough,  whom  I  note  as  a 
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pugnacious  and  accurately  worded  person,  and  liear  of  as  an 
outspoken  one,  able  and  ready  to  answer  for  Lis  fulfilment  of 
the  charge  to  Peter :  How  many  wolves  does  he  know  in 
Peterborough — how  many  sheep  ? — what  battle  has  he  done — 
what  bites  can  he  show  the  scars  of? — whose  sins  has  he  re- 
mitted in  Peterborough — whose  retained? — has  he  not  re- 
mitted, like  his  brother  Bishops,  all  the  sins  of  the  rich,  and 
retained  all  those  of  the  poor? — does  he  know,  in  Peterborough, 
who  are  fornicators,  who  thieves,  who  liars,  who  murderers  ? 
— and  has  he  ever  dared  to  tell  any  one  of  them  to  his  face 
that  he  was  so — if  the  man  had  over  a  hundred  a  year? 

"  Have  mercy  upon  all  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics, 
and  so  fetch  them  home,  blessed  Lord,  to  Thy  flock,  that  they 
may  be  saved  among  the  remnant  of  the  true  Israelites." 
Who  are  the  true  Israelites,  my  lord  of  Peterborough,  whom 
you  can  definitely  announce  for  such,  in  your  diocese.  Or,  per- 
haps, the  Bishop  of  Manchester  will  take  up  the  challenge,  hav- 
ing lately  spoken  wisely-— in  generalities — concerning  Fraud. 
Who  are  the  true  Israelites,  my  lord  of  Manchester,  on  your 
Exchange?  Do  they  stretch  their  cloth,  like  other  people? — 
have  they  any  underhand  dealings  M'ith  the  liable-to-be-damned 
false  Israelites — Pothschilds  and  the  like?  or  are  they  duly  so- 
licitous about  those  wanderers' souls  ?  and  how  often,  on  the 
average,  do  your  Manchester  clergy  preach  from  the  delicious 
parable,  savouriest  of  all  Scripture  to  rogues,  at  least  since  the 
eleventh  century,  when  I  find  it  to  have  been  specially  headed 
with  golden  title  in  my  best  Greek  MS.  '*  of  the  Pharisee  and 
Publican" — and  how  often,  on  the  average,  from  those  objec- 
tionable First  and  Fifteenth  Psalms  ? 

For  the  last  character  in  St.  Paul's  enumeration,  whicli 
Bishops  can  claim,  and  the  first  which  they  are  bound  to  claim, 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  and  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
is  that  of  the  Doctor  or  Teacher. 

In  which  character,  to  what  work  of  their  own,  frank  and 
faithful,  can  they  appeal  in  the  last  fifty  years  of  especial  dan- 
ger to  the  Church  from  false  teaching?  On  this  matte?',  my 
challenge  will  be  most  fittingly  made  to  my  own  Bibhop,  of 
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the  University  of  Oxford.  He  inhibited,  on  the  second  Sun- 
day of  Advent  of  last  year,  another  Bishop  of  the  English 
Church  from  preaching  at  Carfax.  By  what  right?  "Which 
of  the  two  Bishops  am  I,  tlieir  innocent  lamb,  to  listen  to  ?  It 
is  true  that  the  insulted  Bishop  was  only  a  colonial  one ; — am 
I  to  understand,  therefore,  that  the  Church  sends  her  heretical 
Bishops  out  as  Apostles,  while  she  keeps  her  ortliodox  ones  at 
home?  and  that,  accordingly',  a  stay-at-home  Bishop  may  al- 
ways silence  a  returned  Apostle  ?  And,  touching  the  questions 
which  are  at  issue,  is  there  a  single  statement  of  the  Bishop  of 
Katal's  respecting  the  Bible  text,  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
dares  to  contradict  befoi-e  Professor  Max  Miiller,  or  any  other 
leading  scholar  of  Europe  ?  Does  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  him- 
self believe  every  statement  in  the  Bible  ?  If  not, — which 
does  he  disbelieve,  and  why  ?  He  suffers  the  whole  collection 
of  books  to  be  spoken  of — certainly  by  many  clergymen  in  his 
diocese — as  the  Word  of  God.  If  he  disbelieves  any  portion 
of  it,  that  portion  he  is  bound  at  once  to  inhibit  them  from  so 
calling,  till  inquiry  has  been  made  concerning  it ;  but  if  he 
and  the  other  ortliodox  liome-Bisliops, — who  would  very  joy- 
fully, T  perceive,  burn  the  Bishop  of  Natal  at  Paul's,  and 
make  Ludgate  Hill  safer  for  the  onmi])Uses  with  the  cinders  of 
liira, — if  they  verily  believe  all,  or  even,  with  a  living  faith, 
any^  vital  part  of  the  Bible,  how  is  it  that  we,  the  incredulous 
sheep,  see  no  signs  following  them  tiiat  believe; — that  thougli 
they  can  communicate  the  II<>ly  Spirit,  tliey  caimot  excom- 
municate the  unholy  one,  and  apologetically  leave  the  liealing 
of  sick  to  the  physician,  the  taking  up  of  serpents  to  the  jug- 
gler, and  the  moving  of  mountains  to  the  railway-navvy? 

"  It  was  never  meant  that  any  one  should  do  such  things  lit- 
erally, after  St.  Paul's  time." 

Then  what  vmn  meant,  and  what  /*,  doctors  mine? 

Challenge  enough,  for  this  time,  it  seems  to  me  ;  the  ratlier 
that  just  as  I  finish  writing  it.  I  receive  a  challenge  myself, 
requii'ing  attentive  answer.  Fors  could  not  have  brought  it 
me  at  better  time.  The  reader  will  find  it  the  first  in  the 
Notes  and  Correspondence  of  this  yearj  and  my  answer  may 
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both  meet  the  doubts  of  many  readers  who  would  not  so 
frankly  have  expressed  tliem  ;  and  contain  some  definitions  of 
principle  which  are  necessary  for  our  future  work. 

My  correspondent,  referring  to  my  complaint  that  no  matron 
nor  maid  of  England  had  yet  joined  the  St.  George's  Com- 
pany, answers,  for  her  own  part,  first,  that  her  husband  and 
family  prevent  her  from  doing  it ;  secondly,  that  she  has  done 
it  already ;  thirdly,  that  she  will  do  it  when  I  do  it  myself. 
It  is  only  to  the  third  of  these  pleas  that  I  at  present  reply. 

She  tells  me,  first,  that  I  have  not  joined  the  St.  George's 
Company  because  I  have  no  home.  It  is  too  true.  But  that 
is  because  my  father,  and  mother,  and  nurse,  are  dead ;  be- 
cause the  woman  I  hoped  would  have  been  my  wife  is  dying; 
and  because  the  place  where  I  would  fain  have  stayed  to  re- 
member all  of  them,  was  rendered  physically  uninhabitable  to 
me  by  the  violence  of  my  neighbours  ; — that  is  to  say,  by  their 
destroying  the  fields  I  needed  to  think  in,  and  the  light  I 
needed  to  work  by.  Nevertheless,  I  have,  under  these  condi- 
tions, done  the  best  thing  possible  to  me — bought  a  piece  of 
land  on  which  I  could  live  in  peace;  and  on  that  land,  wild 
when  I  bought  it,  have  already  made,  not  only  one  garden, 
but  two,  to  match  against  my  correspondent's;  nor  that  witli- 
out  help  from  children  who,  though  not  mine,  have  been 
cared  for  as  if  they  were. 

Secondly;  my  correspondent  tells  me  that  my  duty  is  to 
stay  at  home,  instead  of  dating  from  places  which  are  a  dream 
of  delight  to  her^  and  wliich,  therefore,  she  concludes,  must  be 
a  reality  of  delight  to  me. 

She  will  know  better  after  reading  this  extract  from  my  last 
year's  diary ;  (worth  copying,  at  any  rate,  for  other  persons 
interested  in  republican  Italy).  "  Florence,  20t]i  September, 
1874. — Tour  virtually  ended  for  this  year.  I  leave  Florence 
to-day,  thankfully,  it  being  now  a  place  of  torment  day  and 
night  for  all  loving,  decent,  or  industiious  pcoj)le ;  for  every 
face  one  meets  is  full  of  hatred  and  cruelty  ;  and  the  corner  of 
every  house  is  foul ;  and  no  thoughts  can  be  thought  in  it, 
peacefully,  in  street,  or  cloister,  or  liouse,  any  more.     And  the 
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lasc  verses  I  read,  of  my  morning's  readings,  are  Esdras  II., 
XV.  16,  17:  'For  there  shall  be  sedition  among  men,  and  in- 
vading one  another;  they  shall  not  regard  their  kings  nor 
princes,  and  the  course  of  their  actions  shall  stand  in  their 
power.  A  man  shall  desire  to  go  into  a  city,  and  shall  not  be 
able.'  " 

Wliat  is  said  liere  of  Florence  is  now  equally  true  of  every 
great  city  of  France  or  Italy  :  and  my  correspondent  will  be 
perhaps  contented  with  me  wheii  she  knows  that  only  last 
Sunday  I  was  debating  with  a  very  dear  friend  whether  I 
might  now  be  justified  in  indulging  my  indolence  and  cow- 
ardice by  staying  at  home  among  my  plants  and  minei'als,  and 
forsaking  the  study  of  Italian  art  for  ever.  My  fi'iend  would 
fain  have  it  so  ;  and  mj-  coiiespondent  shall  tell  me  her  opin- 
ion, after  she  knows — and  I  will  see  that  she  has  an  oj)poi-tu- 
i)ity  of  knowing — what  work  I  have  done  in  Floivnce,  and 
propose  to  do,  if  I  can  be  brave  enough. 

Thirdly  ;  my  correspondent  doubts  the  sincerity  of  my  abuse 
of  railroads  because  she  suspects  I  use  them.  I  do  so  con- 
stantly, my  dear  lady  ;  few  men  more.  I  use  everything  that 
comes  within  reach  of  me.  If  the  devil  were  standing  at  my 
side  at  this  moment,  I  should  endeavour  to  make  some  use  of 
liim  as  a  local  black.  The  wisdom  of  life  is  in  preventing  all 
the  evil  we  can  ;  and  using  what  is  inevitable,  to  the  best 
purpose.  I  use  my  sicknesses,  for  the  work  I  despise  in 
health;  my  enetnies,  for  study  of  the  philosophy  of  benedic- 
tion and  malediction  ;  and  raili'oads,  for  whatever  I  find  of 
help  in  them — looking  always  hopefully  forward  to  tlie  day 
when  their  embankments  will  be  ploughed  down  again,  like 
the  camps  of  Rome,  into  our  English  fields.  IJut  I  am  per- 
fectly ready  everj  to  construct  a  railntati,  when  I  think  ono 
necessai'v  ;  and  in  the  opening  chapter  of  '  IMunera  Pulveris ' 
my  correspondent  will  find  many  proper  uses  for  steam- 
macliinery  sjiecified.  What  is  required  of  the  members  of 
St.  George's  Comj>any  is,  not  that  they  should  never  travi-l  by 
railroads,  nor  that  they  shouhl  abjure  machinery;  l)Ut  tliat 
they  should  never  travel  unnecessarily,  or  in  wanton  haste; 
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and  that  they  should  never  do  with  a  machine  what  can  be 
done  with  hands  and  arms,  while  hands  and  arms  are  idle. 

Lastly,  my  correspondent  feels  it  unjust  to  be  required  to 
make  clothes,  while  she  is  occupied  in  the  rearing  of  those  who 
will  require  them. 

Admitting  (though  the  admission  is  one  for  which  I  do  not 
say  that  I  am  prepared)  that  it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every 
married  couple  to  have  as  large  a  family  as  possible,  it  is  not 
from  the  happy  Penelopes  of  such  households  that  I  ask — or 
should  think  of  asking — the  labour  of  the  loom.  I  simply  re- 
quire that  when  women  belong  to  the  St.  George's  Company 
they  should  do  a  certain  portion  of  useful  work  with  their 
liands,  if  otherwise  their  said  fair  hands  would  be  idle  ;  and  if 
on  those  terms  I  find  sufiicient  clothing  cannot  be  produced,  I 
will  use  factories  for  them, — only  moved  by  water,  not  steam. 

My  answer,  as  thus  given,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  sufficient;  and 
I  can  farther  add  to  its  force  b\'  assuring  my  correspondent 
that  I  shall  never  ask  any  member  of  St.  George's  Company 
to  do  more,  in  relation  to  his  fortune  and  condition,  than  I 
liave  already  done  myself.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  found  by 
any  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  reference,  that  in 
recent  letters  I  have  again  and  again  intimated  the  probable 
necessity,  l)efore  the  movement  could  be  faii-ly  set  on  foot,  of 
more  energetic  action  and  example,  towai'ds  which  l)oth  my 
thoughts  and  cii-cumstances  seem  gradually  leading  me;  and, 
in  that  case,  I  shall  trnstfnlly  look  to  the  friends  who  accuse 
me  of  cowardice  in  doing  too  little,  for  defence  against  tlie,  I 
believe,  too  probable  imputations  impending  from  others,  of 
folly  in  doing  too  much. 
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I,  I  HOPE  my  kind  correspondent  will  pardon  my  publication  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  gives  account  of  an  exemplary  life,  and  puts  questions 
which  many  desire  to  have  answered. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Ruskin, — I  do  not  know  if  you  have  forgotten  me,  for  it  is 
a  long  time  since  I  wrote  to  you  ;  but  you  wrote  so  kindly  to  me  before,  that 
I  venture  to  bring  myself  before  you  again,  more  especially  as  you  write  to 
me  (among  others)  every  mouth,  and  I  want  to  answer  something  in  these 
letters. 

"  I  do  answer  your  letters  (somewhat  combatively)  every  month  in  my 
mind,  but  all  these  months  I  have  been  waiting  for  an  hour  of  sufficient 
strength  and  leisure,  and  have  found  it  now  for  the  lirst  time.  A  family  of 
eleven  children,  through  a  year  of  much  illness,  and  the  birth  of  auother 
child  in  May,  have  not  left  me  much  strength  ior  pleasure,  such  as  this  is. 

"  Now  a  little  while  ago,  you  asked  reproachfully  of  Englishwomen  in 
general,  why  none  of  them  had  joined  St.  George's  Company.  I  can  only 
answer  for  myself,  and  I  have  these  reasons. 

"  First.  Being  situated  as  I  am,  and  as  doubtless  many  others  are  more  or 
less,  I  cannot  join  it.  In  my  actions  I  am  subject  lirst  to  my  husband,  and 
then  to  my  family.  Any  one  who  is  entirely  free  cannot  ju(lge  how  impos- 
sible it  is^  to  make  inelasiid  and  remote  rules  apply  to  all  the  ever- varying 
and  incalculable  changes  and  accidents  and  personalities  of  life.  They  arc  a 
disturbing  element  to  us  visionaries,  which  1  have  Ix-en  f<?rcal  to  a(;knowl- 
edge  and  submit  to,  but  which  you  have  not.  Having  so  many  to  consider 
and  consult,  it  is  all  I  can  do  to  get  through  the  day's  work  ;  1  am  obliged 
to  take  tilings  as  I  find  them,  and  to  do  the  best  I  can,  in  haste  ;  and  I  might 
constantly  be  breaking  rules,  and  not  able  to  lu-lp  it,  and  indeed  I  should  not 
have  time  to  think  alM)Ut  it.  I  do  not  want  to  be  liam[)ere(i  more  than  I  am. 
I  am  not  straitened  for  money  ;  but  most  people  with  families  are  so,  more 
or  less,  and  this  Is  anotlier  element  of  diniculty. 

"  Secondly.  Although  I  do  not  want  to  be  further  l)oimd  by  rvlen,  I  believe 
that  as  rcgnrt]>i  pr/nct/ihK  I  am  a  mfmiier  of  St.  George's  Company  alreatly  ; 
and  I  do  not  like  to  make  any  further  profession  which  would  .seem  to  imply 
a  renunciation  of  Uie  fr)rnier  errf)rs  of  my  way,  and  the  beginning  of  a  nein 
life.  I  have  never  been  conscious  of  any  other  motives  or  course  of  life  than 
those  which  you  advocate  ;  and  my  children  and  all  arotmd  me  do  not  know 
me  in  any  otlier  light  ;  !ind  I  lind  a  gradual  and  unconsiious  conformation 
to  them  growing  up  round  me,  though  I  have  no  sort  of  t^ar/iinr/  faculty. 
I  cannot  tell  hf)W  much  of  them  I  owe  to  you,  for  .some  of  your  writings 
whieh  fell  in  my  way  when  1  was  very  young  made  a  deep  unjire.ssion  on 
me,  and  I  irrew  up  embued  with  their  spirit  ;  but  certainly  1  cannot  now 
profess  if  for  the  first  time. 

"  Thirdly  (and  this  is  wherein  I  fear  to  offend  you),  J  will  join  St.  George' t 
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Company  whenever  you  join  it  yourself.  Please  pardon  me  for  saying'  that  I 
appear  to  be  more  a  member  of  it  than  yoii  are.  My  life  is  strictly  bound 
and  ruled,  and  within  those  lines  I  live.  Above  all  things,  you  urge  our 
duties  to  the  land,  the  common  earth  of  our  country.  It  seems  to  me  the 
first  duty  anj'  one  owes  to  his  country  is  to  live  in  it.  I  go  further,  and 
maintain  that  every  one  is  bound  to  have  a  home,  and  live  in  that.  You 
speak  of  the  duty  of  acquiring,  if  possible,  and  cultivating  the  smallest  piece 
of  ground.  But,  (forgive  the  question,)  where  is  your  house  and  your  gar- 
den? I  know  you  have  goi  places,  but  you  do  not  st*iy  there.  Almost  every 
month  you  date  from  some  new  place,  a  dream  of  delight  to  me;  an  1  all 
the  time  I  am  stopping  at  home,  labouring  to  improve  the  place  I  live  at,  to 
keep  the  lives  entrusted  to  me,  and  to  bring  forth  other  lives  in  the  agony 
and  peril  of  my  own.  And  when  I  read  your  reproaches,  and  see  where 
they  date  from,  I  feel  as  a  soldier  freezing  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopul 
might  feel  at  receiving  orders  from  a  General  who  was  dining  at  his  cIuIj  in 
Iiondon.  If  you  would  come  and  see  me  in  May,  I  could  show  you  as 
pretty  a  little  garden  of  the  spade  as  any  you  even  saw,  made  on  the  site  of 
an  old  rubbish  heap,  where  seven  tiny  pair  of  hands  and  feet  have  worked 
like  fairies.  Have  you  got  a  better  one  to  show  me?  For  the  rest  of  my 
garden  I  cannot  boast ;  because  out-of-door  work  or  pleasui'e  is  entirely 
forbidden  me  by  the  state  of  my  health. 

"  Again,  I  agi'ce  with  you  in  your  dislike  of  railroads,  but  I  suspect  you 
use  them,  and  sometimes  go  on  them.  I  never  do.  I  obey  these  laws  and 
others,  with  whatever  inconvenience  or  privation  they  may  involve ;  but  you 
do  not ;  and  that  makes  me  revolt  when  you  scold  us. 

"  Again,  I  cannot,  as  you  suggest,  grow,  spin,  and  weave  the  linen  for  my- 
self and  family.  I  have  enough  to  do  to  get  the  clothes  made.  If  you 
would  establish  factories  where  we  could  get  pure  woven  cotton,  linen,  and 
woollen,  I  would  gladly  buy  them  there  ;  and  that  would  be  a  fair  division 
of  labour.  It  is  not  fair  that  the  more  one  does,  the  more  should  be  required 
of  one. 

"  You  sec  you  are  like  a  clergyman  in  the  pulpit  in  your  books  :  you  can 
scold  the  congi-egation,  and  they  cannot  answer ;  behold  the  congregation 
begins  to  reply  ;  and  I  only  hope  you  will  forgive  me. 

"Believe  me, 

"  Yours  very  truly." 

II.  It  chances,  I  see,  while  I  print  my  challenge  to  the  Bishop  of  my  Uni- 
versity, that  its  neighbouring  clergymen  are  busy  in  expressing  to  him  their 
thanks  and  compliments.  The  following  address  is  worth  preserving.  I 
take  it  from  the  '  Morning  Post '  of  December  16.  and  beneath  it  have  placed 
an  article  from  the  '  Telegraph  '  of  the  following  day,  describing  the  results 
of  clericnl  and  episcopal  teaching  of  an  orthodox  nature  in  Liverpool,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  '  Doctor '  Colenso's  teaching  in  Africa. 

"  TuK  IxinniTioN  of  Bisnop  Cot-enso. — The  clergy  of  the  rural  dean- 
ery of  Witney,  Oxford,  numl)ering  thirty-four,  together  with  the  rural  dean 
(the  Rev.  F.  M.  Cunningham),  have  subscril)ed  their  names  to  the  following 
circular,  which  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Hishopof  Oxford  : — '  To  the  Right 
Rev.  Father  in  God,  Jolm  Fielder,  by  Divine  permission  Lord  Bishop  of 
Oxford. — We,  the  undersigned  clergy  of  the  rural  deanery  of  Witney,  in 
your  Lordship's  diocese,  lu-i:  respect  fully  to  ofTcr  to  your  Lordsliiji  our  cordial 
sympathy  under  the  painful  circinnst.iiices  in  which  you  have  been  placed 
by  the  iiivilation  lo  the  Rii^ht  Rev.  Dr.  Colenso  to  iinach  in  one  of  the 
churches  in  votir  dioeese.  Voiir  (inn  and  sixinlaneons  refusal  to  permit  Dr. 
Colenso  lo  preach  will  be  thankfully  accepted  by  all  consistent  mcmbcra  of 
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our  church  as  a  protest  much  needed  in  these  times  ag'ainst  the  teaching  of 
one  who  has  grievously  offended  many  consciences,  and  has  attempted  as  far 
as  in  him  lay  to  injure  the  '  faith  which  was  delivered  to  the  sixiuls.' "  That 
your  Lordship  may  long  be  spared  to  defend  the  truth,  is  the  prayer  of  your 
Lordship's  obedient  and  attached  clergy.'  " 

(»  I  append  a  specimen  of  the  conduct  of  the  Saints  to  whom  our  English 
clergymen  have  delivered  the  Faith.) 

III.  "  Something  startling  in  the  way  of  wickedness  is  needed  to  astonish 
men  who,  like  our  Judges,  see  and  hear  the  periodical  crop  of  crime  gathered 
in  at  Assizes  ;  yet  in  two  great  cities  of  England,  on  Tucsdaj^  expressions  of 
amazement,  shame,  and  disgust  fell  from  the  seat  of  Justice.  At  York,  Mr. 
Justice  Dcnnian  was  driven  to  utter  a  burst  of  just  indignation  at  the  conduct 
of  certain  people  in  his  court,  who  grinned  and  tittered  while  a  witness  in  a 
disgraceful  case  was  reluctantly  repeating  some  indelicate  language.  '  Good 
God  ! '  exclaimed  his  Lordship,  '  is  this  a  Christian  country?  Let  us  at  least 
have  decency  in  courts  of  justice.  One  does  not  come  to  be  amused  by  tilth 
which  one  is  obliged  to  extract  in  cases  that  ilefame  the  land.'  At  Liverpool 
a  sterner  declaration  of  judicial  anger  was  made,  with  even  stronger  cause. 
Two  cases  of  revolting  barbarism  were  tried  by  Mr.  Justice  ^Mellor — one  of 
savage  violence  towards  a  man,  ending  in  nuirder  ;  the  other  of  outrage  ui)on 
a  woman,  so  unspeakably  shameful  and  liorrible  that  the  difficulty  is  bow  to 
convey  the  facts  without  offending  puljlic  decency.  In  the  tirst  a  gang  of 
men  at  Liverpool  set  upon  a  porter  named  Richard  ^Morgan,  whr)  was  in  the 
company  of  his  wife  and  brother,  and  Iwcause  he  did  not  instantly  give 
them  sixpence  to  buy  beer  they  kicked  him  coni])letely  across  the  street,  a 
distance  of  thirty  feet,  with  such  ferocity,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to 
save  him  by  the  wife  and  ])rother,  that  the  i)oor  man  was  dead  a\  hen  he  was 
tsiken  up.  And  during  this  cruel  and  cowardly  scene  the  crowd  of  Dystanders 
not  only  did  not  attempt  to  rescue  the  victim,  l)ut  hounded  on  his  murderers, 
and  actually  held  back  the  agoiii/ed  wife  and  tlie  brave  brother  from  jmrsu- 
ing  the  homicidal  wretch(;s.  Three  of  them  were  placed  at  the  bar  on  trial 
for  their  lives,  and  convicted  ;  nor  would  we  intervene  with  one  word  in 
their  favour,  though  that  word  might  save  their  vile  necks.  This  case  might 
apixjar  bad  enough  to  call  forth  the  utmost  wrath  of  Justice  ;  l)ut  the  second, 
heard  at  the  same  time  and  plac>e,  was  yet  more  hideous.  A  traini)-woman, 
drunk,  and  wet  to  the  skin  with  rain,  was  going  along  a  road  near  Burnley, 
in  company  witii  a  navvy,  who  by-and-by  left  her  lielpless  at  a  gate.  Two 
out  of  a  party  of  3'oimg  colliers  coming  from  work  foiuid  her  lying  there, 
and  they  led  her  into  a  tield.  They  then  .sent  a  boy  named  Slater  to  fetch 
the  remaining  eight  of  their  band,  and  having  thus  gathered  many  spectators, 
two  of  them  certainly,  and  others  of  the  nuinber  in  all  jiroltaliility,  outrageil 
tlie  hapless  creature,  leaving  her  after  this  infernal  trealnu  nt  in  such  l>light 
that  next  day  she  was  found  lyinp:  dead  in  the  tield.  The  two  in  (juestion — 
Durham,  aged  twenty,  and  Shepherd,  aged  .sixteen— were  arraigned  for  mur- 
der ;  but  that  charirc  was  found  dillieult  to  make  good,  and  th<'  minor  indict- 
ment for  rai)e  was  ;done  pressed  a^^ainst  Ihcm.  Of  the  facts  there  was  little 
or  no  doultt  ;  and  it  may  well  l)e  thought  that  instating  them  we  have  ac- 
Com|)lished  tiies-iddest  portion  of  our  duty  to  the  puiilic. 

"  Hut  no  I  to  iho.se  who  have  learned  how  to  measure  human  nature,  wo 
think  wiiat  followed  will  .appear  tlie  more  horrible  j)ortion  of  the  trial — if 
more  horrible  could  be.  With  a  strange  want  of  insight,  the  advocate  for 
these  young  men  called  up  the  companions  of  tlieir  atrocity  to  swear — 
what  dfX's  the  public-  expect? — to  swear  tlmt  Umi  did  not  think  t/if  tramp 
iniiiiftii  irnj<  ill-vsrd,  nor  that  irluil  irandt/iir  wax  irri>ii(f.  Wilne.s.s  iific  r  wilnes.H, 
present  at  the  lime,  calmly  dejiosed  to  his  personal  view  of  the  tiaMs.aclion 
m  words  lik*;  tho.s«  of  \N  illiuin  Brace  well,  u  collier,  aged  ninelecu.     Bclwccu 
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this  precious  specimen  of  our  young  British  workingman  and  the  Bench, 
the  following  interchange  of  questions  and  answers  passed.  '  You  did  not 
think  there  was  anj-thiug  wrong  in  it?' — 'No.'  'Do  you  mean  tu  tell  me 
you  did  not  think  there  was  anjnhing  wrong  in  outraging  a  drunken 
woman?' — 'She  never  said  nothing.'  'You  repeat  you  tliink  there  was 
nothing  wrong— that  there  was  no  harm  in  a  lot  of  fellows  outraging  a 
drmiken  woman  •  is  that  your  view  of  the  thing?' — 'Yes.'  And,  in  reply 
to  further  questions  by  Mr.  Cottiugham,  this  fellow  Bracewell  said*  he  only 
'  thought  the  matter  a  bit  of  fun.  None  of  them  interfered  to  protect  the 
woman.'  Then  the  boy  Slater,  who  was  sent  to  bring  up  the  laggards,  was 
asked  what  he  thought  of  his  errand.  Like  the  others,  '  he  hadn't  seen  any- 
thing very  wrong  in  it.'  At  this  point  the  Judge  broke  forth,  in  accents 
which  may  well  ring  through  England.  His  Lordship  indignantly  ex- 
claimed :  '  I  want  to  know  how  it  is  possible  in  a  Christian  couutry  like  this 
that  there  should  be  such  a  state  of  feeling,  even  among  bo^s  of  thirteen,  six- 
teen, and  eighteen  j-ears  of  age.  It  is  outrageous.  If  there  are  missionaries 
wanted  to  the  heathen,  there  are  hcjithens  in  England  who  require  teaching 
a  great  deal  more  than  those  abroad.'  (Murmurs  of  'Heiir,  hear,'  from  the 
jurybox,  and  applause  in  court.)  His  Lordship  continued:  'Silence!  It 
is  quite  shocking  to  hear  boys  of  this  age  come  up  and  say  these  things.' 
How,  indeed,  is  it  possible?  that  is  the  question  which  staggers  one.  Murder 
there  will  be — manslaughter,  rape,  burglary,  theft,  are  all  unfortunately  re- 
curring and  common  crimes  in  every  community.  Nothing  in  the  .supposed 
nature  of  '  Englishmen '  can  be  expected  to  make  our  assizes  maiden,  and 
our  gaoi  deliveries  blank.  But  there  was  thought  to  be  something  in  the 
blood  of  the  race  which  would  .somehow  serve  to  keep  us  from  seeing  a  Liv- 
erpool crowd  side  with  a  horde  of  murderers  against  their  victim,  or  a  gang 
of  Lancashire  lads  making  a  ring  to  see  a  woman  outraged  to  death.  A 
hundred  ca.ses  nowadays  tell  us  to  discard  that  idle  belief ;  if  it  ever  was 
true,  it  is  true  no  longer.  The  most  brutal,  the  most  cowardlv,  the  most 
pitiless,  the  most  barbarous  deeds  done  in  the  world,  are  being  ]>erjietratcd 
by  the  lower  cla.s.ses  of  the  English  people — once  held  to  be  by  their  birth, 
however  lowly,  generous,  brave,  merciful,  and  civilized.  In  all  the  pages 
of  Dr.  Livingstone's  experience  among  the  negroes  of  Africa,  there  is  no 
single  instance  approaching  this  Liverpool  story,  in  savagery  of  mind  and 
body,  in  bestiality  of  heart  and  act.  Nay,  we  wrong  the  lower  animals  by 
using  that  last  word  :  the  foulest  among  the  beasts  which  peri.sh  is  clean,  the 
most  ferocious  gentle,  matched  with  these  Lancashire  pitmen,  who  make  .sport 
of  the  shame  and  slajing  of  a  woman,  and  blaspheme  nature  in  their  deeds, 
without  even  any  plea  whatever  to  excuse  their  ci-uelty." 

The  clergy  may  vainly  exclaim  against  being  made  responsible  for  this 
state  of  things.  They,  and  chiefly  their  Bi-shops,  are  wholly  responsible  for 
it ;  nay,  arc  efficiently  the  causes  of  It,  preaching  a  false  gospel  for  hire.  But, 
putting  all  questions  of  false  or  true  gospels  aside,  suppose  that  they  only 
obeyed  St.  Paul's  plain  order  in  1st  Corinthians  v.  11.  Let  them  determine 
as  distinctly  what  covetousness  and  extortion  are  in  the  rich,  as  what  drunk- 
enness is,  in  the  poor.  Let  them  refuse,  themselves,  and  order  their  clergy 
to  refu.se,  to  go  out  to  dine  with  such  persons  ;  and  still  more  jwsitively  to 
allow  such  persons  to  sup  at  God's  table.  And  they  would  sof)n  know  what 
fighting  wolves  meant ;  and  something  more  of  their  own  pastonil  duty  than 
they  learned  in  that  Consecration  Service,  where  Uiey  proceeded  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Apostles  in  Prayer,  but  carefully  left  out  the  Fasting. 
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LETTER  L. 

A  FEiEND,  in  whose  judgment  I  greatly  trust,  remonstrated 
sorrowfully  with  me,  the  other  day,  on  the  desultory  character 
of  Fors  ;  and  pleaded  with  me  for  the  writing  of  an  arranged 
book  instead. 

But  he  might  as  well  plead  with  a  birch-tree  growing  out  of 
a  crag,  to  arrange  its  boughs  beforeliand.  The  winds  and 
floods  will  arrange  them  according  to  their  wild  liking ;  all 
that  the  tree  has  to  do,  or  can  do,  is  to  grow  gaily,  if  it  may 
be;  sadly,  if  gaiety  be  impossible;  and  let  the  black  jngs  and 
scars  rend  the  rose- white  of  its  trunk  where  Fors  shall  choose. 

But  I  can  well  conceive  how  irritating  it  must  be  to  any 
one  chancing  to  take  special  interest  in  any  one  part  of  my 
subject — the  life  of  Scott  for  instance, — to  find  me,  or  lose  me, 
wandering  away  from  it  for  a  year  or  two  ;  and  sending  roots 
into  new  ground  in  every  direction  :  or  (for  my  f]-iend  taxed 
me  with  this  graver  error  also)  needlessly  re-rooting  myself  in 
the  old. 

And,  all  the  while,  some  kindly  expectant  people  are  wait- 
ing for  '  details  of  ray  plan.'  In  the  presentment  of  which, 
this  main  difficulty  still  lets  me  ;  that,  if  I  told  them,  or  tried 
to  help  them  definitely  to  conceive,  the  ultimate  things  I  aim 
at,  they  would  at  once  throw  the  book  down  as  hopelessly 
Utopian  ;  but  if  I  tell  them  the  immediate  things  I  aim  at, 
they  will  refuse  to  do  those  instantly  possible  things,  because 
inconsistent  with  the  present  vile  general  system.  For  in- 
stance— I  take  (see  Letter  V.)  Wordsworth's  single  line, 

"  We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love," 

for  my  literal  guide,  in  all  education.  My  final  object,  with 
every  child  born  on  St.  George's  estates,  will  be  to  teach  it 
what  to  admire,  what  to  hope  for,  and  what  to  ]ovq  ;  but  how 
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far  do  jon  suppose  the  steps  necessary  to  such  nn  ultimate  aim 
are  immediately  consistent  with  what  Messrs.  Huxley  and  Co. 
call  '  Secular  education  '  ?  Or  with  wiiat  either  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  or  Mr.  Spnrgeon,  would  call  *  Religions  education '  ? 

What  to  admire,  or  wonder  at !  Do  you  expect  a  child  to 
wonder  at — being  taught  that  two  and  two  make  four — 
(though  if  only  its  masters  had  the  sense  to  teach  that^  hon- 
estly, it  would  be  something) — or  at  the  number  of  copies  of 
nasty  novels  and  false  news  a  steam-engine  can  print  for  its 
reading  ? 

Wiiat  to  hope  ?  Yes,  my  secular  friends — What  ?  That  it 
shall  be  the  richest  shopman  in  the  street ;  and  be  buried  with 
black  feathers  enough  over  its  coffin  ? 

What  to  love — Yes,  my  ecclesiastical  friends,  and  who  is 
its  neighbour,  think  you  ?  Will  you  meet  these  three  de- 
mands of  mine  with  your  three  Rs,  on  your  catechism  ? 

And  how  would  I  meet  them  myself?  Simply  by  never, 
80  far  as  I  could  help  it,  letting  a  child  read  what  is  not  worth 
readfng,  or  see  what  is  not  worth  seeing;  and  by  making  it 
live  a  life  which,  whether  it  will  or  no,  shall  enforce  honour- 
able hope  of  continuing  long  in  the  land — whether  of  men  or 
God. 

And  who  is  to  say  what  is  worth  reading,  or  worth  seeing? 
sneer  the  Republican  mob.  Yes,  gentlemen,  you  who  never 
knew  a  good  thing  from  a  bad,  in  all  your  lives,  may  well  ask 
that ! 

Let  us  try,  however,  in  such  a  simple  thing  as  a  child's 
book.  Yesterday,  in  the  course  of  my  walk,  I  went  into  a 
shepherd-farmer's  cottage,  to  wish  whoever  might  be  in  the 
house  a  happy  new  year.  His  wife  was  at  home,  of  course; 
and  his  little  daughter,  Agnes,  nine  years  old;  both  as  good  as 
gold,  in  their  way. 

The  cottage  is  nearly  a  model  of  those  which  I  shall  cx))cct 
the  tenants  of  St.  George's  Company,  and  its  active  membere, 
to  live  in  ; — the  entire  i)uilding,  parlour,  and  kitchen,  (in  this 
case  one,  but  not  necessarily  so,)  bedrooms  and  all,  about  the 
size  of  an  average  dining  room  in  Grosvenor  Place  or  Park 
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Lane.  The  conversation  naturally  turning  to  Christmas 
doings  and  havings, — and  I,  as  an  author,  of  course  inquiring 
whether  Agnes  had  any  new  books,  Agnes  brought  me  her 
library — consisting  chiefly  in  a  good  pound's  weight  of  the 
litei-ature  which  cheap  printing  enables  the  pious  to  make 
Christmas  presents  of  for  a  penny.  A  full  pound,  or,  it 
might  be,  a  pound  and  a  half,  of  this  instruction,  full  of 
beautiful  sentiments,  woodcuts,  aiid  music.  More  woodcuts 
in  the  first  two  ounces  of  it  I  took  up,  than  I  ever  had  to 
study  in  the  first  twelve  years  of  my  life.  Splendid  woodcuts, 
too,  in  the  best  Kensington  style,  and  rigidly  on  the  principles 
of  high,  and  commercially  remunerative,  art,  taught  by  Messrs. 
Redgrave,  Cole,  and  Company. 

Somehow,  none  of  these  seem  to  have  interested  little 
Agnes,  or  been  of  the  least  good  to  lier.  Her  pound  and  a 
half  of  the  best  of  the  modern  pious  and  picturesque  is  (being 
of  course  originally  boardless)  now  a  crumpled  and  variously 
doubled-up  heap,  brought  down  in  a  handful,  or  lapful, 
rather; — most  of  the  former  insides  of  the  pamphlets  being 
now  the  outsides ;  and  every  form  of  dog's  ear,  puppy's  ear, 
cat's  ear,  kitten's  ear,  rat's  ear,  and  mouse's  ear,  developed  by 
the  contortions  of  weary  fingers  at  the  corners  of  their  didactic 
and  evangelically  sibylline  leaves.  I  ask  if  I  may  borrow  one 
to  take  liome  and  read.  Agnes  is  delighted  ;  but  undergoes 
no  such  pang  of  care  as  a  like  request  would  have  inflicted  on 
my  boyish  mind,  and  needed  generous  stifling  of ; — nay,  liad 
I  asked  to  borrow  the  whole  heap,  I  am  not  sure  whether 
Agnes's  first  tacit  sensation  would  not  have  been  one  of  de- 
liverance. 

Being  very  fond  of  pretty  little  girls,  (not,  by  any  means, 
excluding  pretty — tall  ones,)  I  choose,  for  my  own  reading,  a 
pamphlet*  wliich  has  a  picture  of  a  beautiful  little  girl  with 
long  hair,  lying  very  ill  in  bed,  with  her  mother  putting  up 
lier  forefinger  at  her  brother,  who  is  crying,  with  a  large  tear 
on  the  side  of  his  nose;  and  a  legend  beneath:  '  Harry  told 

*  The  Children's  Prize.     No.  XII.     December,  1873.     Price  one  penny. 
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Ill's  inotliei-  tlie  whole  storv.'  The  pamphlet  has  been  doubled 
up  by  Agnes  right  through  the  middle  of  the  beautiful  little 
girl's  face,  and  no  less  remorselessly  through  the  very  middle 
of  the  body  of  the  '  Duchling  Astray,'  charmingly  drawn  by 
Mr.  Harrison  Weir  on  the  opposite  leaf.  But  my  httle  Agnes 
knows  so  much  more  about  real  ducklings  than  the  artist  does, 
that  her  severity  in  this  case  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

I  carry  my  Children's  Prize  penny's-worth  home  to  Brant- 
wood,  full  of  curiosity  to  know  "the  whole  story."  I  find 
that  this  religious  work  is  edited  by  a  Master  of  Arts — no  less 
— and  that  two  more  woodcuts  of  the  most  finished  order  are 
given  to  Harry's  story, — representing  Harry  and  the  pretty 
little  girl,  (I  suppose  so,  at  least ;  but,  alas,  now  with  her  back 
turned  to  me, — the  cuts  came  cheaper  so,)  dressed  in  the  ex- 
treme of  fashion,  down  to  her  boots, — first  running  with 
Harry,  in  snow,  after  a  carriage,  and  then  reclining  against 
Harry's  shoulder  in  a  snowstorm, 

I  arrange  my  candles  for  small  print,  and  proceed  to  read 
this  richly  illustrated  story. 

Hari-y  and  liis  sister  were  at  school  together,  it  appears,  at 
Salisbury;  and  their  father's  carriage  was  sent,  in  a  snowy 
day,  to  bring  them  home  for  the  holidays.  They  are  to  be  at 
home  by  five;  and  their  mother  has  invited  a  children's  ))arty 
at  seven.  Harry  is  enjoined  by  liis  father,  in  the  letter  which 
conveys  this  information,  to  remain  inside  the  carriage,  and 
not  to  go  on  tlie  box. 

Harry  is  a  good  boy,  and  does  as  he  is  bid  ;  but  nothing 
whatever  is  said  in  the  letter  about  not  getting  out  of  the  cai- 
riage  to  walk  up  hills.  And  at  '  two-mile  liill'  Harry  thinks 
it  will  be  clever  to  get  out  and  walk  uj)  it,  without  calling  to, 
or  stopping,  John  on  the  l)o\.  Once  out  himself,  he  gets 
Mary  out; — the  children  begin  snowballing  each  other ;  the 
carriage  leaves  them  so  far  behind  that  they  can't  catch  it;  a 
snowstorm  comes  on,  etc.,  etc.;  they  are  ])athetically  frozen 
within  a  breath  of  tlicir  lives  ;  found  by  a  benevolent  carter, 
just  in  time;  warmed  by  a  l)cncvolent  farmer,  tlie  carter's 
friend ;    restored    to  their  alarmed    father   and  motlier ;    and 
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Mary  has  a  rheumatic  fever,  "  and  for  a  wliole  week  it  was  not 
known  whether  she  would  live  or  die,"  which  is  the  Providen- 
tial punishment  of  Harry's  sin  in  getting  out  of  the  carriage. 

Admitting  the  perfect  appositeness  and  justice  of  this  Prov- 
idential punishment ;  I  am,  parenthetically,  desirous  to  know 
of  my  Evangelical  friends,  first,  whether  from  the  corruption 
of  Harry's  nature  they  could  have  expected  anything  better 
than  his  stealthily  getting  out  of  the  carriage  to  walk  up  the 
hill  ? — and,  secondly,  whether  the  merits  of  Christ,  which  are 
enough  to  save  any  murderer  or  swindler  fi'om  all  the  disagree- 
able consequences  of  murder  and  swindling,  in  the  next  world, 
are  not  enough  in  this  world,  if  properly  relied  npon,  to  save 
a  wicked  little  boy's  sister  from  rheumatic  fever?  This,  I  say, 
I  only  ask  parenthetically,  for  my  own  information  ;  my  im- 
mediate business  being  to  ask  what  effect  this  story  is  intended 
to  produce  on  my  shepherd's  little  daughter  Agnes? 

Intended  to  produce,  I  say  :  what  effect  it  does  produce,  I 
can  easily  ascertain  ;  but  what  do  the  writer  and  the  learned 
editor  expect  of  it?  Or  rather,  to  touch  the  very  beginning 
of  the  inquiry,  for  what  class  of  child  do  they  intend  it  ?  '  For 
all  classes,'  the  enlightened  editor  and  lil)eral  jMiblisiier  doubt- 
less reply.  '  Classes,  indeed  !  In  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
Future,  there  shall  be  none ! ' 

Well,  be  it  so;  but  in  the  inglorious  slavery  of  the  Past,  it 
has  happened  that  my  little  xVgnes's  father  has  not  kept  a  car- 
riage; that  Agnes  herself  has  not  often  seen  one,  is  not  likely 
often  to  be  in  one,  and  has  seen  a  great  deal  too  much  snow, 
and  had  a  great  deal  too  much  walking  in  it,  to  be  temjited 
out, — if  she  ever  has  the  chance  of  being  driven  in  a  carriage 
to  a  children's  party  at  seven, — to  walk  up  a  hill  on  the  road. 
Such  is  our  benighted  life  in  Westmoreland.  In  the  future, 
do  my  pious  and  liberal  friends  suppose  tliat  all  little  Agneses 
are  to  drive  in  carriages?  That  is  their  Utopia.  Mine,  so 
much  abused  for  its  impossibility,  is  only  that  a  good  majiy 
little  Agneses  wiio  at  present  drive  in  carriages,  shall  have 
none. 

^■\'^^  but,   perhaps,  the  learned   editor  did    not   intend   the 
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story  for  children  'quite  in  Agnes's  position.'  For  wliat  sort 
did  he  intend  it,  then?  For  tlie  class  of  children  wliuse 
fathers  keep  carriages,  and  whose  mothers  dress  their  irirls  by 
the  Paris  modes,  at  three  years  old  ?  Very  good  ;  then,  in 
families  which  keep  carriages  and  footmen,  the  children  are 
supposed  to  think  a  book  is  a  prize,  which  costs  a  penny  ?  Be 
that  also  so,  in  the  Republican  cheap  world  ;  but  might  not 
the  cheapeners  print,  when  they  are  about  it,  piize  poetry  for 
their  penny?  Here  is  the  ' Christmas  Carol,' set  to  music, 
accompanying  this  moral  story  of  the  Snow. 

"  Hark,  hark,  the  mem'  pealing. 

List  to  the  Christmas  chime. 
Every  breath  and  every  feeling 

Hails  the  good  old  time  ; 
Brothers,  sisters,  homeward  speed, 

All  is  mirth  and  play  ; 
Hark,  hark,  the  merry  pealing, — 

Welcome,  Christmas  Day. 

Sing,  sing,  around  we  gather 

Each  with  something  new. 
Cheering  mother,  cheering  father, 

From  the  Bil)le  true  ; 
Bring  the  holly,  spread  the  feast. 

Every  heart  to  cheer. 
Sing,  sing,  a  merry  Christmas, 

A  happy,  bright  New  Year." 

Now,  putting  aside  for  the  moment  all  questions  touching 
the  grounds  of  the  conviction  of  the  young  pcoi)]e  for  whom 
these  verses  are  intended  of  the  truth  of  the  Biljle  ;  or  touch- 
ing the  propriety  of  their  cheering  their  fathers  and  motliera 
by  quotations  from  it;  or  touching  the  difficultly  reconcileablo 
merits  of  old  times  and  new  things;  I  call  these  verees  bad, 
])rimarily,  because  they  are  not  rhythmical.  I  consider  good 
rhythm  a  moral  quality,  I  consider  tliu  rhythm  in  tliesc 
stanzas  demoralized,  and  demoralizing.  I  quote,  in  opposition 
to  them,  one  of  the  rhymes  by  which  my  own  ear  and  mind 
were  educated  in  early  youth,  as  being  more  distinctly,  and  lit- 
erally '  moral,' than  that  Christmas  carol. 
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"  Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee 
Was  a  worthy  old  soul. 
As  e'er  threaded  a  nee- 
Dle,  or  washed  in  a  bowl. 
She  held  mice  and  rats 
In  such  antipa-thy. 
That  Seven  good  Cats 
Kept  Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee." 

Putting  aside  also,  in  our  criticism  of  these  verses,  the  very 
debateable  question,  whetlier  Dame  Wiggins  kept  the  Seven 
Cats,  or  the  Seven  Cats  Dame  Wiggins  ;  and  giving  no  judg- 
ment as  to  the  propriety  of  the  license  taken  in  pronunciation, 
by  the  accent  on  the  last  sj'llable  of  '  antipathy,'  or  as  to  the 
evident  plagiarism  of  the  first  couplet  from  the  classical  ballad 
of  King  Cole,  I  aver  these  rhymes  to  possess  the  primary 
virtue  of  rhyme, — that  is  to  say,  to  be  rhythmical,  in  a  pleasant 
and  exemplary  degree.  And  I  believe,  and  will  venture  also 
to  assert  mv  belief,  that  the  matter  contained  in  them,  though 
of  an  imaginative  character,  is  better  food  for  a  child's  mind 
than  either  tlie  subject  or  sentiment  of  the  above  quoted 
Christmas  Carol. 

The  mind  of  little  Agnes,  at  all  events,  receives  from  story, 
pictures,  and  carol,  altogether,  no  very  traceable  impression  ; 
but,  I  am  happy  to  say,  certainly  no  harm.  She  lives  fifteen 
miles  from  the  nearest  manufacturing  district, — sees  no  vice, 
except  perhaps  sometimes  in  the  village  on  Sunday  afternoons ; 
— hears,  from  week's  end  to  week's  end,  the  sheep  bleat,  and 
the  wind  whistle, — but  neither  human  blasphemy,  nor  human 
cruelty  of  command.  Her  sheplierd  father,  out  on  the  hills  all 
day,  is  thankful  at  evcTiing  to  return  to  his  fireside,  and  to 
have  his  little  daughter  to  look  at,  instead  of  a  lamb.  She  suf- 
fers no  more  from  schooling  than  serves  to  make  her  enjoy 
her  home  ; — knows  already  the  mysteries  of  butter-making  and 
poultry-keeping; — curtsies  to  me  without  alarm  when  I  pass 
her  door,  if  she  is  outside  of  it ; — and,  on  the  whole,  sees  no 
enemy  but  winter  and  rough  weather. 

But  what  effect  this  modern  Christmas  carol  would  have  had 
on  her  mind,  if  she  had  had  the  full  advantage  of  modern  edu- 
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cation  in  an  advanced  and  prosperous  town, — the  following 
well  written  letter, — happily  sent  me  by  Fors  at  the  necessary 
moment, — enables  me  at  once  to  exhibit : — 

"10th  Jantuiri/,  181i. 
Dear  Mr.  Ruskin, 

Your  appendix  to  the  Fors  this  month  contains  a  chapter  on  what 

some  will  assert  is  very  exceptional shire  brutality.     After  nine  years' 

residence  in  a shire  village,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  the  vileness 

which  horrified  Judge  Mellor  is  everjnAhere  ingrained  where  factory  and 

colliery  rule  prevails. 

Could  you  but  hear  the  blasphemous  and  filthy  language  our  rosy  village 
bairns  use  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  the  parson's  earshot,  even  when  leaving 
the  Sabbath  School! 

Yet  we  have  a  rural  dean  as  incumbent,  an  excellent  schoolmaster,  and 
model  school.  The  Government  Inspector  is  highly  satisfied,  and  there  are 
the  usual  edifying  tea  parties,  prize-givings,  and  newspaper  puffs,  yearly. 

I  know  that  the  children  are  well  taught  six  days  a  week,  yet  there  is  lit- 
tle fruit  of  good  Ix-'haviour  among  them,  and  an  indecency  of  speech  which 
is  amazing  in  rural  children.  On  Christmas  mom  a  party  of  these  children, 
boys  and  girls,  singing  carols,  encountered  my  young  daughter  going  alone 
to  the  church  sernce.  The  opportunity  was  tempting,  and  as  if  moved  by 
one  \ile  spirit,  they  screamed  at  her  a  blast  of  the  most  ob.sccne  and  profane 
epithets  that  vicious  malice  could  devise.  She  knew  none  of  them  ;  bad 
never  harmed  them  in  her  life.  She  came  home  with  her  kind  tender  heart 
all  aghast.     '  Why  do  they  hate  me  so  ?  '  she  asked. 

Yet  a  short  time  after  the  same  children  came  into  the  yard,  and  began, 
with  the  full  shrill  powers  of  their  young  lungs, 

'  Why  do  I  love  Jesus  ? ' 
the  refrain, 

'  Because  He  died  for  me,' 

with  especial  gusto.  My  husband,  ignorant  of  their  previous  conduct,  gave 
tlii-m  a  bright  shilling,  which  evoked  three  more  hymns  of  similar  character. 
What  does  all  this  mean? 

Our  Bi.shop  says  that  we  have  a  model  parish,  a  model  school,  and  a  model 
parson— yet  we  have  children  like  this.  One  parson  knows  it,  ami  sjiys  to 
me  that  he  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

More  than  this.  It  is  almost  incredible  ;  but  my  own  horrified  ears  have 
borne  witness  of  it.  Young  l)oys  will  threaten  girls  of  tlicir  own  age,  in  the 
vilest  terms,  with  outrage  like  that  at  Burnley.     I  have  heard  it  agjiiu  and 

again.     Had  Judge  Mellor  had  nine  years'  experience  of shire  life,  he 

would  not  have  Ixjen  surprised  at  the  utter  brutality  of  mind  c.xhibiti'd. 

Yet  wc  arc  not  criminal  compared  with  other  districts.  Ba.stardy  and 
drunkenness  arc  at  present  the  darkest  shades  wo  ran  show ;  but  there  is 
perhaps  some  Ix-lter  inlluenee  at  work  from  the  vicinage  of  two  great  stjuires, 
whicii  secures  us  jmre  air  and  wide  liclds. 
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I  am  glaa  to  read  that  you  propose  vexing  yonrself  less  with  the  sins  of 
the  times  during  the  cou-ing  summer.  It  is  too  great  a  burthen  for  a  human 
mind  to  hear  the  world's  sins  in  spirit,  as  you  do.  If  you  mean  to  preserve 
yourself  for  the  many  thousands  whose  inner  heart's  bitterness  your  voice 
has  relieved,  you  must  vex  yourself  less  about  this  age's  madness. 

The  sure  retribution  is  at  hand  already."  * 

'  What  does  all  this  mean  ? '  my  correspondent  asks,  in  wise 
anxiety. 

National  prosperity,  my  dear  Madam,  according  to  Mr. 
Goschen,  the  'Times,'  and  'Morning  Post'; — national  pros- 
perity carried  to  the  point  of  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
onr  money.  Enlightenment,  and  Freedom,  and  ortliodox  Re- 
ligion, and  Science  of  the  snperbest  and  trustwortliiest  charac- 
ter, and  generally  the  Reign  of  Law,  answer  the  Dnke  of 
Argyll  and  Professor  Huxley.  Ruin — inevitable  and  terrible, 
such  as  no  nation  has  yet  suffered, — answer  God  and  the  Fates. 

Yes — inevitable.  England  has  to  drink  a  cup  which  cannot 
pass  from  her — at  the  liands  of  tlie  Lord,  the  cup  of  His  fuiy  ; 
— surely  the  dregs  of  it,  the  wicked  of  the  earth  shall  wring 
them  and  drink  them  out. 

For  let  none  of  my  readers  think  me  mad  enough  or  wild 
enough  to  hope  that  any  effort,  or  repentance,  or  change  of 
conduct  could  now  save  the  country  from  the  consequences  of 
her  follies,  or  the  Church  from  the  punishment  of  lier  crimes. 
This  St.  George's  Company  of  ours  is  mere  raft-making  amidst 
irrevocable  wreck — the  best  we  can  do,  to  be  done  bravely  and 
cheerfully,  come  of  it  what  may. 

Let  me  keep,  tlierefore,  to-day  whollj'  to  definite  matters, 
and  to  little  ones.  What  the  education  we  now  give  onr  chil- 
dren leads  to,  my  correspondent's  letter  shows.  What  educa- 
tion they  should  liave,  instead,  I  may  suggest  perliaps  in  some 
particulars. 

What  should  be  done,  for  instance,  in  the  way  of  gift-giving, 
or  instruction-giving,  for  onr  little  Agnes  of  the  hill-side? 
Would  the  St.  George's  Company,  if  she  were  their  tenant, 
only  leave  lier  alone, — teach  her  nothing? 

*  Yes,  I  know  that ;  but  am  I  to  be  cheerful  ler  therefore  ? 
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ITot  SO ;  very  much  otherwise  than  so.  Thio  is  some  part 
of  what  should  be  done  for  her,  were  she  indeed  under  St. 
George's  rule. 

Instead  of  tlie  "something  new,"  which  our  learned  Master 
of  Arts  edits  for  her  in  carolling,  she  should  learn,  by  heart, 
words  which  her  fathers  had  known,  many  and  many  a  year 
ago.  As,  for  instance,  tiiese  two  little  carols  of  grace  before 
meat : — 

What  God  gives,  and  -what  vre  take, 
'Tis  a  gift  for  Christ  His  sake  ; 
Be  the  meale  of  Beanes  and  Pease, 
God  be  thanked  for  those  and  these. 
Have  we  flesh,  or  have  we  fish, 
All  are  Fragments  from  His  dish  : 
He  His  Church  save  ;  and  the  King  ; 
And  our  Peace  here,  like  a  Sp-ing, 
Make  it  ever  flourishing. 


Here,  a  little  child,  I  stand 
Heaving  up  my  either  hand  ; 
Cold  as  Paddocks  tboui^h  they  be. 
Here  I  lift  them  up  to  Thee. 
For  a  Benizon  to  fall. 
On  our  Meat,  and  on  us  all. 

These  verse.':,  or  such  as  these,  Agnes  should  be  able  to  say, 
and  sing;  and  if  on  any  state  occasion  it  were  desired  of  her 
to  say  grace,  should  be  so  mannered  as  to  say  obediently,  with- 
out either  vanity  or  slianic.  Also,  she  should  know  other 
I'liynies  for  her  own  contentment,  such  as  slie  liked  best,  out 
(if  nari'ow  store  offered  to  her,  if  she  chose  to  learn  to  ivad. 
Reading  by  no  means  being  enforced  upon  hci" — still  less, 
writing;  notliing  enforced  on  her  but  liousehold  help  to  her 
mother  ;  instant  obedience  to  her  father's  or  mother's  word  ; 
order  and  cleanliness  in  her  own  departments  and  person ;  and 
gentleness  to  all  inoffensive  creatures — paddocks  as  well  as 
lambs  ;ind  chickens. 

Fm'ther,  instead  of  eighteen  distinct  penny  Childfcn's 
Prizes,  containing  seventy-two  elaborate  woodcuts  of  '  Dnck- 
lingfi  astray,'  and  the  like,  (which  I  should  especially  object  to, 
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in  the  case  of  Agnes,  as  too  personal,  she  herself  being  little 
more  at  present  than  a  duckling  astray,)  the  St.  George's  Com- 
pany would  invest  for  her,  at  once,  the  '  i-idicnlously  small  sum 
of  eighteen-pence,'  in  one  coloured  print — coloured  by  hand, 
for  the  especial  decoration  of  her  own  chamlier.  This  colour- 
ing by  hand  is  one  of  the  occupations  which  young  women  of 
the  upper  classes,  in  St.  George's  Company,  will  undertake  as 
a  business  of  pure  duty  ;  it  was  once  a  very  wholesome  means 
of  livelihood  to  poorer  art  students.  The  plates  of  Sibthoipe's 
Flora  Graeca,  for  instance,  cost,  I  am  informed,  on  their  lirst 
publication,  precisely  the  sum  in  question, — eighteen-pence 
each, — for  their  colouring  by  hand  : — the  enterprising  pub- 
lisher who  issued  the  more  recent  editions,  reducing,  in  con- 
formity wilh  modern  views  on  the  subject  of  economy,  the 
colourist's  remuneration  to  thirty  shillings  per  hundred.  But 
in  the  St.  George's  Company,  young  ladies  who  have  the  gift 
of  colouring  will  be  taught  to  colour  engravings  simply  as  well 
as  they  can  do  it,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  pecuniary 
compensation  ;  and  such  practice  I  consider  to  be  the  very  best 
possible  elementary  instruction  for  themselves,  in  the  art  of 
watercolour  painting. 

And  the  print  which  should  be  provided  and  thus  coloured 
for  little  Agnes's  room  should  be  no  less  than  the  best  engrav- 
ing I  could  get  made  of  Simon  Memmi's  St.  Agnes  in  Para- 
dise ;  of  which — (according  to  the  probable  notions  of  many  of 
my  readers,  absurd  and  idohitrous) — image,  little  Agnes  should 
know  the  legend  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  understand  it; 
though,  if  the  St.  George's  Company  could  manage  it  for  her, 
she  should  be  protected  from  too  early  instruction  in  the 
meaning  of  that  legend,  by  such  threats  from  her  English 
playfellows  as  are  noticed  in  my  correspondent's  letter. 

Such  should  be  some  small  j>ai-t  of  her  religious  education. 
For  beginning  of  secular  education,  the  St.  George's  Company 
would  provide  for  her  above  and  before  all  things,  a  yard  ot 
two  square  of  St.  Gcoi-ge's  ground,  which  should  be  wholly 
her  own  ;  together  with  instruments  suited  to  her  strength,  for 
the  culture,  and  seeds  for  the  sowing,  thereof.    On  which  plot 
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of  ground,  or  near  it,  in  a  convenient  place,  there  should  be  a 
bee-hive,  out  of  which  it  should  be  considered  a  crowning 
achievement  of  Agnes's  secular  virtues  if  she  could  produce, 
in  its  season,  a  piece  of  snowy  and  well-filled  comb.  And, 
(always  if  she  chose  to  learn  to  read),  books  should  be  given 
her  containing  such  information  respecting  bees,  and  other  liv- 
ing creatures  as  it  appeared  to  the  St.  George's  Company  de- 
sirable she  should  possess.  But  touching  the  character  of  this 
desirable  information,  what  I  have  to  say  being  somewhat 
lengthy,  must  be  deferred  to  my  March  letter. 

Castleton,  Peak  of  Derbyshire. 
21th  Janttary. 

Since  finishing  this  letter,  I  have  driven  leisurely  through 
the  midland  manufacturing  districts,  which  I  have  not  tra- 
vei^sed,  except  by  rail,  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  two  most 
frightful  things  I  have  ever  yet  seen  in  my  life  are  the  south- 
eastern suburb  of  Bradford,  (six  miles  long,)  and  the  scene 
from  Wakefield  bridge,  by  the  chapel ;  yet  I  cannot  but  more 
and  more  reverence  the  fierce  courage  and  industry,  the  gloomy 
endurance,  and  the  infinite  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  great 
centres,  as  one  reverences  the  fei'vid  labours  of  a  wasp's  nest, 
though  the  end  of  all  is  only  a  noxious  lump  of  clay. 
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In  my  last  December's  letter,  I  promised,  for  January,  some  statement  of 
real  beginning  of  operations  by  our  Company  ;  but,  as  usual,  was  hindered 
from  fullilling  my  promise  at  the  time  I  intended.  And  the  hindrance  lay, 
as  in  all  useful  business  it  is  pretty  sure  in  some  measure  to  lie,  in  the  state 
of  British  law.  An  acre  of  ground,  with  some  cottages  on  it,  has  been  given 
me  for  our  company  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  find  out  how  the  company  is  to 
lay  hold  of  it.  I  suppose  the  conveyancing  will  cost  us,  in  the  end,  half  a 
dozen  times  the  value  of  the  land  ;  and  in  the  meantime  I  don't  care  to  an- 
nounce our  possession  of  it,  or  say  what  I  mean  to  do  with  it.  I  content 
myself  for  the  present  with  reprinting,  and  very  heartily,  as  far  as  my  expe- 
rience holds,  ratifying,  the  subjoined  portions  of  a  letter,  sent  me  the  other 
day  out  of  a  country  paper.  The  writer  is  speaking,  at  the  point  where  my 
quotation  begins,  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  good  bankruptcy  act  passed: — 

"  The  reason  alleged  is  that  almost  any  lawyer  is  ready  to  help  anj'  lying 
and  false-trading  person  to  drive  his  coach  and  four  through  any  Act,  how- 
ever good  in  intention  it  may  be.  This  is  a  sad  state  of  things,  and  is  waste- 
ful of  more  things  than  money  or  good  temper.  It  is,  however,  on  the 
matter  of  conveyancing  that  we  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  .  .  . 

"We  are  accustomed  to  look  at  the  matter  as  a  very  simple  one.  We 
have  before  us  the  deeds  of  our  dwelling-liouse.  The  real  point  is,  why  can 
we  not  sell  these  papers  to,  say  John  Smith,  for  £1,000,  if  John  is  satisfied 
that  our  little  cottage,  with  all  its  admii-able  rooms  so  well  arrangetl,  is  worth 
that  amount  ?  Why  can't  we  sell  him  this  matter  in  a  simple  and  clearway? 
Or,  for  a  case  the  least  bit  complicated,  take  our  si.\  shops  in  the  chief  street. 
Why  can't  we  sell  one  each  to  Brown,  Jones,  Robinson,  Thompson,  Atkin- 
son, or  Williams,  their  respective  and  respectable  tenants,  in  an  equally  sim- 
ple way  ?  The  English  law  steps  in  and  says  that  we  uuist  have  a  cum- 
brous deed  )ireparc(l  for  each  case,  and  the  total  cost  to  all  of  us,  without 
stamps,  would  bo  about  one  hundred  pounds,  at  a  reasonable  conipulatioo. 
Wliat  do  we  get  for  this  large  siun  ?  Absolutely  nothing  but  jargon  on 
parchment  instead  of  plain  and  simple  English,  which  all  the  Smiths  and 
browns  might  understand,  and  get  for  a  tenth  of  the  cost.  This  is  all  the 
more  irritating,  because  sensiljle  people  are  agreed  that  our  present  plan  is  a 
cumbrous  farce,  and,  moreover,  uoImmIv  laughs  iit  it  but  the  lawyers  who  get 
the  picking.  Any  six  honest,  clear  headed,  educated  men  could  devise  a 
syst<'m  in  a  month  which  would  put  an  end  to  the  neeiUess  and  costly  worry 
entailed  by  the  existing  legal  paraphernalia.  We  have  never  yet  seen  any 
tangible  objections  to  the  simple  .system,  nor  any  .sjilient  and  satisfactory 
reasons  for  retaining  the  present  circumlocutory,  wasteful,  and  foolish  one. 

"  Anotiier  monstrous  anomaly  is  that  we  miirht  sell  each  of  our  before- 
nienlioued  shops  in  our  chief  street,  and  yet  rcUiin  the  original  deed  un- 
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touched  ;  so  that  after  drawing  cash  from  each  of  our  present  tenants,  we 
could  mortgage  the  whole  block  again,  and  clear  off  with  the  double  cash.* 

"But  even  the  present  system  might  be  made  endurable,  and  herein  lies 
its  greatest  blame,  namely — that  you  never  know  what  you  are  going  to  pay 
for  the  foolish  and  needless  work  you  are  having  done.  You  are  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  lawyer.  When  we  consider  that  this  so-called  ditficult'imd 
skilful  work  is  always  managed  in  the  best  offices  by  a  mere  clerk,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  by  the  principal,  we  have  a  reasonable  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  enormous  and  unfair  charges  usually  made  for  work  so  done  by 
wholesale. 

"  We  will  conclude  with  a  practical  suggestion  or  two.  Building  clubs 
have  been  a  great  boon  to  the  saving  element  in  our  community.  It  is  the 
wish  of  most  people  to  have  a  house  of  their  own,  and  these  clubs  tind,  for 
hundreds,  the  readiest  means  to  that  end.  They  have  made  easy  the  borrow- 
ing and  the  paying  back  of  money,  and  they  have  been  the  means  of  sim- 
plifying mortgage  deeds  which,  for  clubs,  are  only  £2  ,,  5s.,  and  if  got  up 
simpler,  and  printed,  instead  of  being  written,  might  ea.sily  and  protit;U)ly 
be  done  for  a  guinea.  Could  not  tbcy  confer  a  still  greater  l)oon  on  the 
community  by  combining,  and  compelling  by  a  strong  voice,  the  lawyers  to 
systematize  and  cheapen  the  present  moile  of  conveyancing  ?  This  would 
be  a  great  work,  and  might  be  done.  Still  better  would  it  be  to  combine  to 
send  up  .suggestions  to  Parliament  for  a  simpler  and  better  plan,  such  as 
would  lead  to  the  pas-sing  of  an  Act  for  the  embodiment  of  Uiis  great  and 
much-needed  reform." 

•  I  don't  vouch  for  the  particular  statements  in  this  letter.    It  seems  to  me  incredible 
that  any  practical  absurdity  so  great  as  this  should  exist  in  tenure  of  property. 
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LETTER  LI. 

Herne  Hill,  9th  Feb.,  1875. 

I  HAVE  been  so  much  angered,  distressed  and  defeated,  hy 
many  things,  during  these  hist  antumn  and  winter  months, 
that  I  can  only  keep  steadily  to  my  business  by  insisting  to 
myself  on  my  own  extreme  value  and  importance  to  the  world  ; 
and  quoting,  in  self-application,  the  most  flattering  texts  1  can 
And,  such  as,  "  Simon,  Simon,  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you," 
and  so  on  ;  hoping  tliat  at  least  a  little  more  of  my  foolishness 
is  being  pounded  out  of  me  at  every  blow ;  and  that  the  dough 
I  knead  for  Fors  may  be  daily  of  purer  wheat. 

I  wish  I  could  raise  it  with  less  leaven  of  malice,  but  I  dis- 
like some  things  and  some  people  so  much,  that,  having  been 
always  an  impetuous,  inconsiderate,  and  weakly  communicative 
person,  I  Hnd  it  iinj)ossible  to  hold  my  tongue  in  this  time  of 
advanced  years  and  petulance.  I  am  tliankfid,  to-day.  to  have 
one  most  pleasant  thing  first  to  refer  to; — the  notable  s|)eech, 
namely,  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  President  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  the  immorality  of  cheapness:  the 
first  living  words  respecting  commerce  which  I  have  ever 
known  to  be  spoken  in  England,  in  my  time; — on  which, 
nevertheless,  I  can  in  no  wise  dilate  to-day,  but  n.wst  thaidv- 
fully  treasure  them  for  study  in  a  future  letter ;  having  al- 
ready j)rei)ared  for  this  one,  during  my  course  of  self-applau.se 
taken  medicinally,  another  passage  or  two  of  my  own  biog- 
rajihy.  ]Mitting  some  of  the  reasons  for  my  carelessness  about 
Agnes'  proficiency  in  reading  or  writing,  more  definitely  be- 
fore the  reader. 

Until  I  was  more  than  four  years  old,  we  lived  in  Hunter 
Street,  Brunswick  Square,  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  for  a 
few  weeks  in  the  summer  breathing  country  air  by  taking 
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lodgings  in  small  cottages  (real  cottages,  not  villas,  so-called) 
either  about  Hampstead,  or  at  Duhvicli,  at  'Mrs.  Ilidlej's,'  the 
last  of  a  row  in  a  lane  which  led  out  into  the  Dulwich  fields 
on  one  side,  and  was  itself  full  of  buttercups  in  spring,  and 
blackberries  in  autumn.  But  my  cliief  remaining  impressions 
of  those  days  are  attached  to  Hunter  Street.  My  mother's 
general  principles  of  first  treatment  were,  to  guard  me  with 
steady  watchfulness  from  all  avoidable  pain  or  danger ;  and, 
for  the  rest,  to  let  me  amuse  myself  as  I  liked,  provided  I  was 
neither  fretful  nor  troublesome.  But  the  law  was,  that  I 
should  find  my  own  amusement.  No  toys  of  any  kind  were 
at  first  allowed ; — and  the  pity  of  my  Croydon  aunt  for  my 
monastic  poverty'  in  this  respect  was  boundless.  On  one  of 
my  birthdays,  thinking  to  overcome  my  mothei-'s  resolution  by 
splendour  of  temptation,  she  bought  the  most  radiant  Punch 
and  Judy  she  could  find  in  all  the  Soho  bazaar — as  big  as  a  real 
Punch  and  Judy,  all  dressed  in  scarlet  and  gold,  and  that 
would  dance,  tied  to  the  leg  of  a  chair.  I  must  have  been 
greatly  impressed,  for  I  remember  well  the  look  of  the  two 
fierures.  as  mv  aunt  herself  exhibited  their  virtues.  Mv  mother 
was  obliged  to  accept  them ;  but  afterwards  quietly  told  me  it 
was  not  right  that  I  should  have  them  ;  and  I  never  saw  them 
again. 

Nor  did  I  painfully  wish,  what  I  was  never  permitted  for 
an  instant  to  hope,  or  even  imagine,  the  possession  of  such 
things  as  one  saw  in  toyshoj^s.  I  had  a  bunch  of  keys  to  play 
with,  as  long  as  I  was  capable  only  of  pleasure  in  what  glit- 
tered and  jingled  ;  as  I  grew  older,  I  had  a  cart  and  a  ball ; 
and  when  I  was  five  or  six  years  old,  two  boxes  of  well-cut 
wooden  bricks.  With  these  modest,  but  I  still  think  entirely 
sufiicient  possessions,  and  being  always  summarily  whipped  if 
I  cried,  did  not  do  as  I  was  bid,  or  tumbled  on  the  stairs,  I 
soon  attained  serene  and  secui-e  methods  of  life  and  motion  ; 
and  could  pass  my  days  contentedly  in  tracing  the  squares  and 
comparing  the  colours  of  my  carpet; — examining  the  knots  in 
the  wood  of  the  floor,  or  counting  the  bricks  in  the  o))posite 
houses;  with  rapturous  intervals  of   excitement   during   the 
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filling  of  the  water-cart,  through  its  leathern  pipe,  from  the 
dripping  iron  post  at  the  pavement  edge ;  or  the  still  more 
admirable  proceedings  of  the  turncock,  when  he  turned  and 
turned  till  a  fountain  sprang  up  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 
But  the  carpet,  and  what  patterns  I  could  lind  in  bed-covers, 
dresses,  or  wall-papers  to  be  examined,  were  my  chief  resources, 
and  mj  attention  to  the  particulars  in  these  was  soon  so  accu- 
rate, that  when  at  three  and  a  half  I  was  taken  to  have  my 
portrait  painted  by  Mr.  Korthcote,  I  had  not  been  ten  minutes 
alone  with  him  before  I  asked  him  why  there  were  holes  in  his 
carpet.  The  portrait  in  question  represents  a  very  pretty  child 
with  yellow  hair,  dressed  in  a  white  frock  like  a  girl,  with  a 
broad  light-blue  sash  and  blue  shoes  to  match  :  the  feet  of  the 
child  wholesomely  large  in  proportion  to  its  body;  and  the 
shoes  still  more  wholesomely  large  in  proportion  to  the  feet. 

These  articles  of  my  daily  dress  were  all  sent  to  the  old 
painter  for  perfect  realization ;  but  they  appear  in  the  picture 
more  remarkable  than  they  were  in  my  nursery,  because  I  am 
represented  as  running  in  a  tield  at  the  edge  of  a  wood  with 
the  trunks  of  its  trees  striped  across  in  the  manner  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds;  while  two  rounded  hills,  as  blue  as  my  shoes, 
api^ear  in  the  distance,  which  were  put  in  by  the  painter  at  my 
own  request ;  for  I  had  already  been  once,  if  not  twice,  taken 
to  Scotland ;  and  my  Scottish  nurse  having  always  sung  to  me 
as  we  approached  the  Tweed  or  Esk. — 

"  For  Scotland,  my  darling,  lies  full  in  my  view, 
With  her  barefooted  lasses,  and  mountains  so  blue," 

1  ha<l  already  generally  connected  the  idea  of  distant  hills 
with  api)i-oach  to  the  extreme  felicities  of  life,  in  my  (Scot- 
ti.<Ii)  aunt's  garden  of  gooselierry  bushes,  sloping  to  the  Tay. 

But  that,  wlien  old  Mr.  Northcote  asked  me  (little  thinking, 
I  fancy,  to  get  any  answer  so  explicit)  what  I  would  like  to 
have  in  the  distance  of  my  picture,  I  should  liave  said  ""  blue 
hills"  instead  of  "  gooscl)erry  buslies,"  aj)|)ear8  to  me — and  I 
think  witiiout  any  nutrbid  tendency  to  tiiink  overmuch  of  my- 
eelf — a  fact  sulhciently  curious,  and  not  without  promise,  in  a 
child  of  that  age. 
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I  think  it  should  be  related  also  that  having,  as  aforesaid, 
been  steadily  whipped  if  I  was  troublesome,  my  formed  habit 
of  serenity  was  greatly  pleasing  to  the  old  painter;  for  I  sat 
contentedly  motionless,  counting  the  holes  in  his  carpet,  or 
watching  him  squeeze  his  paint  out  of  its  bladders, — a  beauti- 
ful operation,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  me;  but  1  do  not  reniem^ 
ber  taking  any  interest  in  Mr.  Northcote's  applications  of  the 
pigments  to  the  canvas  ;  my  ideas  of  delightful  art,  in  that 
respect,  involving  indispensably  the  possession  of  a  large  pot, 
filled  with  paint  of  the  brightest  green,  and  of  a  brush  which 
would  come  out  of  it  soppy.  But  my  quietude  was  so  pleasing 
to  the  old  man  that  he  begged  my  father  and  mother  to  let  me 
sit  to  him  for  the  face  of  a  child  which  he  was  painting  in  a 
classical  subject ;  where  I  was  accordingly  represented  as  re- 
clining on  a  leopard  skin,  and  having  a  thorn  taken  out  of  my 
foot  by  a  wild  man  of  the  woods. 

In  all  these  particulars,  I  think  the  treatment,  or  accidental 
conditions,  of  my  childhood,  entirely  right,  for  a  child  of  my 
teni})erament ;  bnt  the  mode  of  my  introduction  to  literature 
appears  to  me  questionable,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  carry  it 
out  in  St.  George's  schools,  without  much  modification.  I  ab- 
solutely declined  to  learn  to  read  by  syllables;  but  would  get 
an  entire  sentence  by  heart  with  great  facility,  and  point  with 
accuracy  to  every  word  in  the  page  as  I  repeated  it.  As,  how- 
ever, when  the  words  were  once  displaced,  I  had  no  more  to 
say,  my  mother  gave  up,  for  the  time,  the  endeavour  to  teach 
me  to  read,  hoping  only  that  I  might  consent,  in  process  of 
years,  to  adopt  the  popular  system  of  syllabic  study.  But  I 
went  on,  to  amuse  myself,  in  my  own  way,  learnt  whole  woi'ds 
at  a  time,  as  I  did  patterns; — and  at  five  years  old  was  send- 
ing for  my  '  secoiul  volumes  '  to  the  circulating  librar}'. 

This  effort  to  learn  the  words  in  their  collective  aspect  was 
assisted  by  my  real  admiration  of  the  look  of  printed  type, 
wliich  I  began  to  copy  for  my  pleasure,  as  other  children  draw 
dogs  and  horses.  The  following  inscription,  facsimile'd  from 
the  fly  leaf  of  my  'Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,'  I  be- 
lieve, (judging  from  the  independent  views  taken  in  it  of  tlie 
character  of  the  letter  L,  and  the  relative  elevation  of  G,)  to 
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be  an  extremely  early  art  study  of  this  class ;  and  as,  by  the 
will  of  Fors,  the  first  lines  of  the  note  written  the  other  day 
underneath  my  copy  of  it,  in  direction  to  Mr.  I>urgess,  pre- 
sented some  notable  points  of  correspondence  with  it,  I  thought 
it  well  he  should  engrave  them  together,  as  thuy  stood. 


isA^ZcA.    ^ 


It  would  be  difficult  to  give  more  distinct  evidence  than  is 
furnished  by  these  pieces  of  manuscript,  of  the  incurably  des- 
ultory character  which  has  brought  on  me  the  curse  of  Reu- 
ben, "Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel."  But  I  reflect, 
hereupon,  with  resolute  self-corn phicency,  that  water,  when 
good,  is  a  good  thing,  though  it  be  not  stable;  and  that  it  may 
be  better  sometimes  to  irrigate  than  excel.  And  of  the  advan- 
tage, in  many  respects,  of  learning  to  write  and  read,  if  at  all, 
in  the  aljove  pictorial  manner,  I  have  much  to  say  on  some 
other  occasion  ;  but,  having  to-day  discoursed  enough  abont 
myself,  will  assume  that  Agnes,  wholly  at  her  own  sweet  will, 
has  made  shift  to  attairj  the  skill  and  temper  necessary  for  the 
use  of  any  kind  of  good  book,  or  bil)le.  It  is,  then,  for  the  St. 
George's  Company  to  see  that  all  the  bibles  she  has,  whether 
for  delight  or  instruction,  shall  be  indeed  holy  bibles;  written 
by  persons,  that  is  to  say,  in  whom  the  word  of  (Jod  ilwelt, 
and  who  spoke  or  wrote  according  to  the  will  of  (iod  ;  and, 
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therefore,  witli  faithful  purpose  of  speaking  the  trutli  touch- 
ing what  tliey  had  to  tell,  or  of  singing,  rhyming,  or  what  not 
else,  for  the  amusement  whether  of  children  or  grown-up  per- 
sons, in  a  natural,  modest,  and  honest  manner,  doing  their  best 
for  the  love  of  God  and  men,  or  children,  or  of  the  natural 
world  ;  and  not  for  money,  (though  for  the  time  necessary  to 
learn  the  arts  of  singing  or  writing,  such  honest  minstrels  and 
authors,  manifestly  possessing  talent  for  their  business,  should 
be  allowed  to  claim  daily  moderate  maintenance,  and  for  their 
actual  toil  in  performance  of  their  arts,  modest  reward,  and 
daily  bread.) 

And,  passing  by  for  the  present  the  extremely  difficult  and 
debateable  question,  by  what  kind  of  entertaining  and  simple 
bibles  Agnes  shall  first  be  encouraged  in  the  pursuits  of  litera- 
ture, I  wish  to  describe  to-day  more  particularly  the  kind  of 
book  I  want  to  be  able  to  give  her  about  her  bees,  when  she  is 
old  enough  to  take  real  charge  of  them.  For  I  don't  in  the 
least  want  a  book  to  tell  her  how  many  species  of  bees  there 
are ;  nor  what  grounds  there  may  be  for  suspecting  that  one 

species  is  another  species;  nor  why  Mr.  B is  convinced 

that  what  Mr.  A considered   two  species  are  indeed  one 

species;  nor  how  conclusively  Mr.  C has  proved  that  what 

Mr.  B described  as  a  new  species  is  an  old  species.    Neither 

do  I  want  a  book  to  tell  her  what  a  bee's  inside  is  like,  nor 
whether  it  has  its  bi'ains  in  the  small  of  its  back,  or  nowhere 
in  particular,  like  a  modern  political  econouiist ;  nor  whether 
the  morphological  nature  of  the  sternal  portion  of  the  thorax 
should  induce  us,  strictly,  to  call  it  the  prosternum,  or  may 
ultimately  be  found  to  present  no  serious  inducement  of  that 
nature.  But  I  want  a  book  to  tell  her,  for  instance,  how  a  bee 
buzzes;  and  how,  and  by  what  instrumental  toucii,  its  angry 
buzz  differs  from  its  pleased  or  simply  busy  buzz.*     Nor  have 


*  I  am  not  sure,  after  all,  that  I  should  like  her  to  know  even  so  much  as 
this.  For  on  cnfiuirinp,  mysoU,  into  the  matter,  I  find  (Onnerod,  quoting 
Dr.  II.  Laridois)  that  a  huinl)le  bee  has  a  drum  in  its  stonvicli,  and  that  one 
half  of  this  drum  am  be  loosened  and  then  dniwn  tight  again,  and  that  the 
bee  breathes  through  the  slit  between  the  loose  half  and  tight  half  ;  and  that 
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I  any  objection  to  the  child's  learning,  for  good  and  all,  such 
a  dreadful  word  as  '  proboscis,'  though  I  don't,  myself,  under- 
stand why  in  the  case  of  a  big  animal,  like  an  elephant,  one 
should  be  allowed,  in  short  English,  to  say  that  it  takes  a  bun 
with  its  trunk;  and  yet  be  required  to  state  always,  with 
severe  accuracy,  that  a  bee  gathers  honey  with  its  proboscis. 
Whatever  we  were  allowed  to  call  it,  however,  our  bee-book 
must  assuredly  tell  Agnes  and  me,  what  at  present  I  believe 
neither  of  us  know, — certainly  I  don't,  myself, — how  the  bee's 
feeding  instrument  differs  from  its  building  one,  and  what 
either  may  be  like. 

I  pause,  here,  to  think  over  and  put  together  the  little  I  do 
know ;  and  consider  how  it  should  be  told  Agnes.  For  to  my 
own  mind,  it  occurs  in  a  somewhat  grotesque  series  of  imager}', 
with  which  I  would  not,  if  possible,  infect  hers.  The  differ- 
ence, for  instance,  in  the  way  of  proboscis,  between  the  emi- 
nent nose  of  an  elephant,  and  the  not  easily  traceable  nose  of  a 
bird  :  the  humorous,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  even  slightly  mock- 
ing and  cruel  contrivance  of  the  Forming  Sj)irit,  that  we  shall 
always,  unless  we  very  carefully  mind  what  we  are  about, 
think  that  a  bird's  beak  is  its  nose  : — the,  to  me,  as  an  epicure, 
greatly  disturbing,  question,  how  much,  when  I  see  that  a  bird 
likes  anything,  it  likes  it  at  the  tip  of  its  bill,  or  somewhere 
inside.  Then  I  wonder  why  elephants  don't  build  houses  with 
their  noses,  as  birds  bnild  nests  with  their  faces; — .then,  I 
wonder  what  elephants'  and  mares'  nests  are  like,  when  they 
haven't  got  stables,  or  dens  in  menageries :  finally,  I  think  I 
had  better  stop  thinking,  and  find  out  a  fact  or  two,  if  I  can, 
from  any  books  in  my  possession,  about  the  working  tools  of 
the  bee. 

And  I  will  look  first  whether  there  is  any  available  account 

In  this  slit  there  is  a  little  comb,  and  on  this  comb  the  humble  bee  plays 
while  it  breathes,  as  on  a  Jew's  harp,  and  can't  help  it.  But  a  honey  bee 
hums  Willi  its  "  thoracic  spiracles,"  not  with  its  stomach.  On  the  whole — I 
don't  think  I  shall  tell  Annies  anything;  alnnu  all  this.  She  may  pet  through 
her  r)wii  life,  pcrh.ips,  just  as  well  without  ever  knowing  that  there's  any 
such  thing  as  a  thorax,  or  a  spiracle. 
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of  these  matters  in  a  book  which  I  once  all  but  knew  by  heart, 
'  Bingley's  Animal  Biography,'  which,  though  it  taught  me 
little,  made  me  desire  to  know  more,  and  neither  fatigued  my 
mind  nor  polhited  it,  whereas  most  modern  books  on  natural 
history  only  cease  to  be  tiresome  by  becoming  loathsome. 

Yes, — I  thought  I  had  i-ead  it,  and  known  it,  once.  "  They" 
(the  worker  bees)  "  are  so  eager  to  afford  mutual  assistance" 
(bestial,  as  distinct  from  human  competition,  you  observe), 
"and  for  this  purpose  so  many  of  them  crowd  together,  that 
their  individual  operations  can  scarcely  be  distinctly  observed." 
(If  I  re-write  tliis  for  Agnes,  that  last  sentence  shall  stand  thus  : 
'  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  an}'  one  is  doing.')  "  It  has, 
however,  been  discovered  that  their  two  jaws  are  the  only 
instruments  they  employ  in  modelling  and  polishing  the  wax. 
With  a  little  patience  we  perceive  cells  just  begun,  we  like- 
wise remaik  the  quickness  with  which  a  bee  moves  its  teeth 
against  a  small  portion  of  the  cell ;  this  portion  the  animal,  by 
repeated  strokes  on  each  side,  smooths,  renders  compact,  and 
reduces  to  a  proper  thinness." 

Here  I  pause  again, — ever  so  many  questions  occurring  to 
me  at  once, — and  of  which,  if  x\gnes  is  a  thoughtful  child, 
and  not  fiightened  from  asking  what  she  wants  to  know,  by 
teachers  wlio  have  been  afraid  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  answer, 
she  may,  it  is  probable,  put  one  or  two  herself.  What  are  a 
bee's  teeth  like  ?  are  they  white,  or  black  ?  do  they  ever  ache? 
can  it  bite  hard  with  tliem  ?  has  it  got  anything  to  bite?  Not 
only  do  I  find  no  satisfaction  in  Mr.  Bingley  as  to  these  mat- 
ters, but  in  a  grand,  close-printed  epitome  of  entomology* 
lately  publithcd  simultaneously  in  London,  Paris,  and  Kew 
York,  and  which  has  made  me  sick  with  disgust  by  its  de- 
scriptions, at  every  other  leaf  I  opened,  of  all  that  is  horrible 
in  insect  life.  I  find,  out  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
figures,  not  one  of  a  bee's  teeth,  tlie  chief  architectural  instru- 
ments of  tlie  insect  wuild.  And  I  am  the  more  provoked  and 
plagued   by  this,  because,  ray  brains  being,  as  all   the  rest  of 

•  "The  Insect  World."    Casscll  &  Galpin. 
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me,  desultory  and  ill  under  control,  I  get  into  pnotlier  lit  of 
thinking  what  a  bee's  lips  can  be  like,  and  of  wondering  why 
whole  meadows-full  of  liowers  are  called  "cows'  lips"  and 
none  called  "bees'  lips."  And  tinding  presently,  in  Cassell 
and  Galpin,  something  really  interesting  about  bees'  tongues, 
and  that  they  doji't  suck,  but  lick  up,  honey,  I  go  on  wondei- 
iiig  how  soon  we  shall  liave  a  scientific  Shakespeare  printed 
for  the  use  of  schools,  with  Ariel's  song  altered  into 

'  Where  the  bee  licks,  there  lurk  I,' 

and  "the  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold,"  explained  to 
be  merely  automatic  arrangements  of  lively  viscera. 

Shaking  myself  at  last  together  again,  I  refer  to  a  really  val- 
uable book — Dr.  Latham  Oi-nierod's  'History  of  AVasps': — of 
which,  if  I  could  cancel  all  the  pai'ts  that  interest  the  Doctor 
himself,  and  keep  only  those  which  interest  Agnes  and  me, 
and  the  pictures  of  wasps  at  the  end, — I  would  make  it  a  stan- 
dard book  in  St.  George's  library,  even  placing  it  in  some  pro- 
per subordinate  relation  to  the  Foni'th  Geoi-gic :  but  as  it  is,  I 
open  in  every  other  page  on  something  about  'organs.'  a  woid 
with  which  I  do  not  care  for  Agnes's  associating  any  ideas,  at 
present,  but  those  of  a  Savoyard  and  iiis  monkey. 

However,  I  find  here,  indeed,  a  diagram  of  a  wasji's  mouth  ; 
but  as  it  only  looks  like  what  remains  of  a  spider  aftei-  being 
trodden  on,  and,  as  I  find  that  this  "mandibulate  form  of 
mouth"  consists  of 

"a,  the  labium,  with  the  two  labial  palpi; 
h,  the  maxilla,  whose  basilar  jiortions  bear  at  one  end  the 

cardo,  at  the  other  the  hairy  galea  and  the  nuixillary 

palpus  ; 
c,  the  labrum,  and  d,  the  mandible," 
Agnes  and  I  perceive  that  for  the  present  there  is  an  end  of 
the  matter  for  us  ;  and  retreat  to  our  Bingley,  there  to  console 
ourselves  witli  hearing  how  Mr.  "Wildman,  whose  remarks  on 
the  management  ot  bcs  are  well  known,  pcsscssed  a  secret  i)y 
which  "he  could  at  any  time  cause  a  hive  of  bees  to  swarm 
upon  hib  head,  eboulders,  or  body,  in  a  most  surprising  man- 
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ner.  He  has  been  seen  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  having  at  tlie 
same  time  the  bees  all  over  his  head  and  face  more  than  an 
ineh  deep  :  several  fell  into  the  glass,  but  they  did  not  sting 
him.  He  could  even  act  the  part  of  a  general  with  them,  by 
marshalling  them  in  battle  array  upon  a  large  table.  There  he 
divided  them  into  regiments,  battalions,  and  companies,  accord- 
ing to  military  discipline,  waiting  only  for  his  word  of  com- 
mand. The  moment  he  uttered  the  word  '  march ! '  they 
began  to  march  in  a  regular  manner,  like  soldiers.  To  these 
insects  he  also  taught  so  much  politeness,  that  they  never  at- 
tempted to  sting  any  of  the  numerous  company." 

Agnes,  on  reading  this,  is  sure  to  ask  me  '  how  he  taught 
them  ?'  Which  is  just  what,  as  a  student  of  new  methods  of 
education,  I  should  like  to  know  myself ;  and  not  a  word  is 
said  on  the  matter:  and  we  are  presently  pushed  on  into  the 
liistory  of  the  larger  animal  which  I  call  a  humble,  but  Agnes, 
a  bumble  bee.  Not,  however,  clearly  knowing  myself  either 
what  the  ways  of  this  kind  are,  or  why  they  should  be  called 
humble,  when  I  always  find  them  at  the  top  of  a  thistle 
i-ather  than  the  bottom,  I  spend  half  my  morning  in  hunting 
through  my  scientific  books  for  information  on  this  matter, 
and  find  whole  pages  of  discussion  whether  the  orange-tailed 
bee  is  the  same  as  the  white-tailed  bee,  but  nothing  about  why 
either  should  be  called  huml)le  or  bumble : — at  last  I  bethink 
me  of  the  great  despiser  of  natural  history ;  and  find  that 
stout  Samuel,  with  his  good  editor  Mr.  Todd,  have  given  me  all 
I  want ;  but  there  is  far  moi-e  and  better  authority  for  'bum- 
ble' than  I  thought.  However; — this  first  guess  of  Johnson's 
own  assuredly  touches  one  popular,  though  it  appears  mistaken 
reason  for  the  Shakespearian  form.  ''The  humble  bee  is 
known  to  have  no  sting.  The  Scotch  call  a  cow  without  horns 
a  'humble  cow.'"  But  truly,  I  have  never  myself  yet  had 
clear  faith  enough  in  that  absence  of  sting  to  catch  a  humble 
bee   in   my   fingers;*    only  I   suppose  Bottom  would    have 

*  Alas,  that  Incredulity,  the  least  amiable  of  the  virtues,  should  often  be 
tbo  most  scrvircablc  !  Hero  is  a  pleasant  little  paMsjiirc  to  fall  in  with,  after 
Dr.  Johnson's  "it  is  well  known"  I    I  find  it  in  Ormerod,  discussing  the 
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warned  Cobweb  against  tliat  danger,  if  there  had  been  such,  as 
well  as  against  being  overflown  with  the  honey  bag.*  Red- 
hipped,  Bottom  calls  them  ;  and  yet  I  find  nothing  about 
their  red  hips  anywhere  in  my  books. 

AVe  have  not  done  with  the  name  yet,  however.  It  is  from 
the  Teutonic  '  hon)molen,'  bomluim  edere :  (in  good  time, 
some  years  hence,  Agnes  shall  know  what  Teutons  are, — what 
bombs  are; — shall  read  my  great  passage  in  'Unto  this  Last' 
about  bombshells  and  peaches;  and  shall  know  how  distinct  the 
Latin  root  of  Edition  and  Editor  is  from  that  of  Edification). 

Next, — Chaucer,  however,  uses  'humbling'  in  tlie  sense  of 
humming  or  muttering:  "  like  to  the  humblinge  after  the  clap 
of  a  thunderingc."  So  that  one  might  classically  say — a  busy 
bee  hums  and  a  lazy  bee  humbles ;  only  we  can't  quite  rest 
even  in  this  ;  for  under  Bumble-bee,  in  Johnson,  I  find  a 
quantity  of  other  quotations  and  branched  words,  going  olf 
into  silk  and  bombazine; — of  which  I  shall  only  ask  Agnes  to 
remember — 

The  Bittfrn,  with  his  hump. 
The  crane,  with  his  trump, 

and  Chaucer's  single  line 

And  as  a  bytome  bumblitli  in  the  myre. 

This,  however,  she  should  write  out  carefully,  letter  by  let- 
ler,  as  soon  as  she  had  learned  to  write;  and  know,  at  least, 
that  the  image  was  used  of  a  wife  telling  her  husband's  faults 
— and,  in  good  time,  the  whole  story  of  Midas.  Meanwhile, 
we  remain  satisfied  to  teach  her  to  call  her  large  brown  friends, 
humble  bees,  because  Slial<esi)eare  does,  which  i.<  reason  enough  : 
and  then  the  next  thing  I  want  to  know,  and  tell  her,  is  why 
they  are  so  fond  of  thistles.    Before  siie  can  know  this,  I  must 


relative  tenability  of  insecte  between  the  fingers,  for  the  study  of  their  voices. 
"  Wiisps  nre  obviously  ill  fitted  for  this  purpose,  and  humble  bees  are  no 
better  ;  they  arc  so  stronp  and  so  slippery  that  lh<y  need  all  our  attention 
to  prevent  their  putting  their  long  stings  through  our  gloves  while  we  arc 
examining  them." 
*  Foolish  of  nu! :  a  cobweb  may  be  overflown,  but  cannot  be  stung. 
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be  able  to  draw  n  tbistle-blossom  rigbtly  for  lier;  and  as  my 
botany  has  stood  fast  for  some  years  at  the  point  where  I  broke 
down  in  trying  to  draw  tlie  separate  tnbes  of  thistle-blossom,  I 
can't  say  any  more  on  that  point  to-day :  but,  going  on  with 
my  Bingley,  I  find  fonr  more  species  of  bees  named,  which  I 
should  like  to  tell  Agnes  all  I  could  a])ont :  namely,  the  Mason 
Bee;  the  Wood-piercing  Bee;  and  the  one  which  Bingley 
calls  the  Garden  Bee  ;  but  which,  as  most  bees  are  to  be  found 
in  gardens,  I  shall  myself  call  the  Wool-gathering  Bee  ;  the 
Leaf-cutting  Bee. 

1.  The  mason  bee,  it  appears,  builds  her  nest  of  sand,  which 
she  chooses  carefully  grain  by  grain  ;  then  sticks,  with  bee- 
glue,  as  man}'  grains  together  as  she  can  carry,  (like  the  blocks 
of  brick  we  see  our  builders  prepare  for  circular  drains) — and 
builds  her  nest  like  a  swallow's,  in  any  angle  on  the  south  side 
of  a  wall ;  only  with  a  number  of  cells  inside,  like — a  monas- 
tery, shall  we  say, — each  cell  being  about  the  size  of  a  thimble. 
But  these  cells  are  not,  like  hive  bees',  regularly  placed,  but 
anyhow — the  holes  between  filled  up  with  solid  block  building; 
— and  this  disorder  in  the  architecture  of  mason  bees  seems  to 
be  connected  with  moral  disorder  in  their  life  ;  for,  instead  of 
being  'so  eager  toaffonl  mutual  assistance'  that  one  can't  see 
what  each  is  doing,  these  mason  bees,  if  they  can,  steal  each 
other's  nests,  just  like  human  beings,  and  fight,  positively  like 
Christians.  "Sometimes  the  two  bees  fly  with  such  rapidity 
and  force  against  each  other  that  both  fall  to  the  ground"; 
and  the  way  their  cells  are  built — back  of  one  to  side  of  the 
other,  and  so  on,  is  just  like  what  a  friend  was  telling  me  only 
the  day  before  yestei'day  of  the  new  cottages  built  by  a  specu- 
lative builder,  who  failed  just  afterwards,  on  some  lots  of  land 
which  a  Lord  of  the  Manoi-,  near  my  friend,  had  just  stolen  from 
the  iiublic  common  and  sold. 

2.  The  wood- piercing  bee  cuts  out  her  nest  in  decayed  wood  ; 
the  nest  being  a  lioUow  pipe  like  a  chimney,  or  a  group  of 
such  pipes,  each  divided  by  regular  floors,  into  cells  for  the 
children  ;  one  egg  is  put  in  each  cell,  and  the  cell  filled  witli  a 
paste  made  of  the  farina  of  flowers  mixed  with  honey,  for  the 
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young  bee  to  eat  when  it  is  hatched,  l^ow  this  carpenterin<; 
work,  I  find,  is  done  wholly  by  the  wood-piercing  bee's  strong 
jaws;  but  here  again  is  no  picture  of  her  jaws,  or  the  teeth  in 
them  ;  tliongh  the  little  heaps  of  sawdust  outside  where  she  is 
working  ''  are  of  grains  nearly  as  large  as  those  produced  by  a 
handsaw";  and  she  has  to  make  her  floors  of  these  grains,  by 
shiinir  them  in  successive  rings,  from  the  outside  of  her  cell  to 
tlie  centre.  Yes;  that's  all  very  well ;  but  then  I  want  to  know 
if  she  cuts  the  bits  of  any  particular  shape,  as,  suppose,  in  flat- 
tish  pieces  like  tiles,  and  if  then  she  glues  these  sideways  or 
edgeways  in  their  successive  rings. 

But  here  is  the  prettiest  thing  of  all  in  her  work.  It  takes, 
of  course,  a  certain  time  to  collect  the  farina  witli  which  each 
cell  is  filled,  and  to  build  the  floor  between  it  and  the  nest ;  so 
that  the  baby  in  the  room  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  will  be 
born  a  day  or  two  before  the  baby  next  alcove,  and  be  ready  to 
come  out  first;  and  if  it  made  its  way  upwards,  would  disturb 
the  next  baby  too  soon.  So  the  mother  puts  them  all  upside 
down,  with  their  feet — their  tails,  I  should  say — uj^permost; 
and  then  when  she  has  finished  her  whole  nest,  to  the  last  cell 
at  the  top,  she  goes  and  cuts  a  way  at  the  bottom  of  it,  for  the 
oldest  of  the  family  to  make  her  way  out,  as  she  naturally  will, 
head- foremost,  and  so  cause  the  others  no  discomfort  by  right 
of  primogeniture. 

3.  The  wool-gathering  bee  is  described  l)y  White  of  Sel- 
borne,  as  "frequenting  the  Garden  Campion,  for  the  sake  of 
its  Tomentum."  I  lose  half  an  hour  in  trying  to  find  out  the 
Garden  Campion  among  the  thirty-two  volumes  of  old  Sowcr- 
by :  I  find  nothing  but  the  sort  of  white  catchfly  things  tliat 
grow  out  of  hollow  globes,  (which  Mary  of  the  Giesbach,  by 
the  way,  spoken  of  in  a  former  letter,  first  taught  me  to  niakc 
pops  witli).  I  vainly  try  to  find  out  what  "C'ampion  means.'' 
Jolinson  fails  me  this  time.  "  Camj)ion,  the  name  of  a  plant." 
I  conjecture  it  must  1)0  simi)le  for  chanii)ion,  "  keeper  of  the 
field," — and  let  that  jiass  ;  but  lose  myself  again  presently  in 
the  derivation  of  Tomentum,  and  its  relation  to  Tom,  in  the 
sense  of  a  volume.     Getting  back  out  of  all  that,  rather  tired, 
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I  find  at  last  in  Biiigley  that  the  Garden  Campion  is  AgroS- 
terama  Coronaria  of  Linnasus ;  and  I  look  in  my  Linnseus,  and 
find  it  described  as  tomentosum ;  and  then  I  try  my  two  Sow- 
erbys,  ancient  and  modern,  where  I  find  nothing  under  Agros- 
temma  but  the  corn-cockle,  and  so  have  to  give  in  at  last;  but 
I  can  tell  Agnes,  at  least,  that  there's  some  sort  of  pink  which 
lias  a  downy  stem,  and  there's  some  sort  of  bee  which  strips  oQ 
the  down  from  the  stalk  of  tliis  pink,  "  running  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  a  branch,  and  shaving  it  bare  with  all  the  dex- 
terity of  a  hoop-shaver." 

Hoop-shaver?  but  I  never  saw  so  much  as  a  hoop-sliarer ! 
Must  see  one  on  the  first  chance,  only  I  suppose  they  make 
lioops  by  steam  now. 

"  When  it  has  got  a  bundle  almost  as  large  as  itself  it  flies 
away,  holding  it  secure  between  its  chin  and  forelegs." 

Chin  ? — what  is  a  bee's  chin  like  ? 

Then  comes  a  story  about  a  knight's  finding  tlie  key  wouldn't 
turn  in  the  lock  of  his  garden  gate ;  and,  there  being  a  wool- 
gathering bee's  nest  inside :  and  it  seems  she  makes  her  cells 
or  thimbles  of  this  wool,  but  does  not  fill  them  with  honey  in- 
side ;  so  that  I  am  in  doubt  whether  the  early  life  of  the  young 
bees  who  live  in  wood,  and  have  plenty  to  eat,  be  not  more 
enviable  than  the  lot  of  those  wlio  live  in  wool  and  have  no 
larders.  I  can't  find  any  more  about  the  wool-gatherer;  and 
the  fourth  kind  of  bee,  most  interesting  of  all,  must  wait  till 
next  Fors'  time,  for  there's  a  great  deal  to  be  learnt  about  her. 

'And  what  of  the  St.  George's  Company  meanwhile'? 

"Well,  if  I  cannot  show  it  some  better  method  of  teaching 
natural  history  than  has  been  fallen  upon  by  our  recent  Doc- 
tore,  we  need  not  bejjin  our  work  at  all.  We  cannot  live  in 
the  country  without  hunting  animals,  or  shooting  them,  unless 
we  learn  how  to  look  at  them. 


NOTES   AND   CORRESPONDENCE. 


"The  Parsonage,  WERRrNGTOx,  PETERBOROuon,  Feb.  12t7i,  1875. 

"My  DEAR  Sir, — In  your  '  Fors'  published  last  month  you  have  charged 
the  Pastors,  and  especially  the'Chicf  Pastors  of  our  Church,  with  'preach- 
ing a  falsi'  gospel  for  hire,'  and  thus  becoming  responsible  for  the  hideous 
immorality  which  prevails. 

It  is  very  painful  to  be  told  this  by  you,  of  whom  some  of  us  have  learned 
so  much. 

I  have  been  reading  your  words  to  my  conscience,  but — is  it  my  uncon- 
scious hypocrisy,  my  self-conceit,  or  my  sentiment  overpowering  intellect 
which  hinders  me  from  heanng  the  word  '  Guilty  '  ? 

The  gospel  I  endeavour  with  all  my  might  to  preach  and  embody  is  this— 
Believe  on,  be  persuaded  by,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  let  His  life  rule  your 
lives,  and  you  shall  be  'safe  and  sound  '  now  and  everlastingly. 

Is  this  'a  false  gospel  preached  for  hire'?  If  not,  what  other  gospel  do 
you  refer  to  ?  I  am  very  faithfully  yours, 

"  John  Ruskin,  Esq.  Ldwakd  Z.  Lyttel." 

The  gospel  which  my  correspondent  preaches  (or,  at  the  least,  desires  to 
preach)— namely,  "  Let  His  life  rule  your  lives,"  is  eternally  true  and  sjdu- 
tary.  The  "other  gospel  which  I  refer  to"  is  the  far  more  widely  preached 
one,  "  Let  His  life  be  in  the  stead  of  your  lives,"  which  is  eternally  false 
and  damnatory. 

The  rest  of  my  corre.'ipondent's  letter  needs,  I  think,  no  other  reply  than 
the  expression  of  ray  regret  that  a  man  of  his  amia))le  character  should  be 
entangled  in  a  profession,  respecting  which  the  subtle  questions  of  conscience 
which  he  proposes  can  be  answered  by  none  but  himself;  nor  by  himself 
"with  security. 

I  do  not  know  if,  in  mo<lem  schools  of  literature,  the  name  of  Henry 
Fielding  is  ever  mentioned;  but  it  was  of  repute  in  my  early  days,  and  I 
think  it  right,  during  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  to  which  Fors  is  now 
approaching,  to  refer  my  readers  to  a  work  of  his  which  gives  one  of  the 
most  l)eautiful  types  I  know  of  the  character  of  English  clergymen,  (the 
'  Vicar  of  Wakefield  •  not  excepted).  His  hero  is  thus  introtluced:  "He 
was  a  i)erfect  master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  to  which  he  added 
a  great  slmre  of  knowledge  in  the  Oriental  tongues,  and  could  road  and 
translate  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  He  had  applied  many  ycurs  to  the 
inobl  stverv  study,  and  hud  trciisurcd  up  a  fund  of  learning  rarely  to  be  mcl 
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with  in  a  university.*  He  was  besides  a  man  of  good  sense,  good  parts,  and 
good-nature; — bis  virtue,  and  his  other  qualifications,  as  they  rendered  him 
equal  to  his  office,  so  they  made  him  an  agreeable  and  valuable  companion, 
and  had  so  much  endeared  and  well  recommended  him  to  a  Bishop,  that, 
at  the  age  of  fifty  he  was  provided  with  a  handsome  income  of  twenty-three 
pounds  a  year,  which,  however,  he  could  not  make  any  great  figure  with; 
because  he  lived  in  a  dear  country,  and  was  a  little  encumbered  with  a  wife 
and  six  children." 

Of  course,  in  our  present  estimate  of  the  good  Bishop's  benevolence,  we 
muht  allow  for  the  greater  value  of  money  in  those  times;— nevertheless,  it  was 
even  then  to  be  obtained  in  considerable  sums,  as  it  is  now,  by  persons  who 
knew  the  right  channels  and  proper  methods  of  its  accumulation,  as  our 
author  immediately  afterwards  shows  us  by  the  following  account  of  part  of 
the  economy  of  an  English  gentleman's  estate: — 

"  Joseph  had  not  quite  finished  his  letter  when  he  was  summoned  down- 
stairs by  Mr.  Peter  Pounce  to  receive  his  wages;  for,  besides  that  out  of 
eight  pounds  a  j'ear,  he  allowed  his  father  and  mother  four,  he  hail  been 
obliged,  in  order  to  furnish  himself  with  musical  mstrumcnts,"  (Mr.  Field- 
ing "countenances  my  own  romantic  views  respecting  the  propriety  of  the 
study  of  music  even  by  the  lower  cla.sses,  and  entirely  approves  of  these  ap- 
parently extravagant  purchases,)  "to  apply  to  the  generosity  of  the  aforesaid 
Peter,  who  on  urgent  occasions  used  to  advance  the  servants  their  wnges, 
not  before  they  were  due,  but  before  the}-  were  payable, — that  is,  perhaps 
half  a  year  after  the}-  were  due;  and  this  at  the  moderate  premium  of  fifty 
per  cent.,  or  a  little  more;  by  which  charitable  methods,  together  with  lend- 
ing money  to  other  people, "and  even  to  his  own  master  and  mistress,  the 
honest  man  had,  from  nothing,  in  a  few  years  amassed  a  small  sum  of  twenty 
thou.sand  pounds  or  thereabouts." 

Of  the  character  of  the  modem  English  country  clerg}-man,  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge.  I  could  give  some  examples  quite  deserving  place  with 
the  Fielding  and  Goldsmith  type; — but  these  have  infiuence  only  in  their 
own  villages,  and  arc  daily  diminishing  in  numbers;  while  another  type,  en- 
tirely modern,  is  taking  their  place,  of  which  some  curious  illustration  has 
iK'en  furnished  me  by  the  third  Fors  as  I  was  looking  over  the  Christmas 
l)oolis  of  last  year  to  see  if  I  could  find  a  prize  or  two  for  Agnes  and  some 
other  of  my  younger  cottage  friends.  Among  them,  I  get  two  books  on 
natural  history,  by  a  country  clergyman,  who  takes  his  chililren  out  on 
beach  and  moorland  expeditions,  and  puts  a  charming  portrait  of  himself, 
in  his  l)est  coat,  and  n)ost  elegant  attitude  of  instruction,  for  the  frontispiece. 
His  little  daughter  has  been  taught  to  express  herself  in  such  terms  as  the 
following: — 

(Of  a  jelly-fish.)  "  Let  me  look.  If  you  hold  it  up  to  the  light,  you  sec 
it  is  nearly  transparent,  and  the  surface  is  marked  witli  ninncrous  angular 
spaces." 

(Of  a  sand  worm.)    "  Oh— in  this  respect  the  little  Pectinaria  resembles 


•  His  d»*bat«"  with  Hamat)fts,  on  tli**  occasion  of  the  latttr's  visit  to  the  wounded 
Joseph,  throws  some  clear  li^bt  on  the  (|uei>Uon8  opened  in  Mr.  L^rttel's  letter. 
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the  fresh-water  Melicerta  we  find  abundantly  on  the  weeds  in  the  canal  at 
home." 

(Of  a  sea-mouse.)  "  Oh,  papa,  I  do  think  here  is  a  sea-mouse  l>ing  on  the 
shore.     Bah  !  I  don't  much  like  to  touch  it." 

The  childish  .simplicity  and  ladylike  grace  of  these  expressions  need  no 
comment;  but  the  clergy-man's  education  of  his  children  in  gentleiKSs  is  the 
point  i)cculiarly  .striking  to  me  in  the  books;  collateil  with  my  own  experi- 
ence in  the  case  of  the  boy  and  the  squirrel.  The  following  two  extracts  are 
sufficiently  illustrative: — 

"  '  "Well,  papa,'  said  Jack,  '  I  am  tired  of  sitting  here;  let  us  now  go  and 
hunt  for  peewit's  eggs.'  '  All  right.  Jack,  and  if  you  tind  any  you  shall  each 
have  one  for  your  breakfast  in  the  morning.  When  hard-boiled  and  cold,  a 
peewii's  e^:'^  is  a  very  delicious  thing,  though  I  think  the  peewits  are  such 
valuable  birds,  and  do  so  much  good,  that  I  shouUl  not  like  to  take  many  of 
their  eggs.  We  had  better  separate  from  each  other,  so  as  to  have  a  better 
chance  of  finding  a  nest.'  Soon  wc  hear  a  shout  from  Willy,  whose  sharp 
eyes  had  discovered  a  nest  with  four  eggs  in  it;  so  otf  we  all  scamper  to  him. 
8ee  how  the  old  bird  s(;reanis  and  flaps,  and  how  near  .she  comes  to  us;  she 
knows  we  have  found  her  eggs,  and  wishes  to  lure  us  away  from  the  spot; 
so  she  pretends  .she  has  been  wounded,  and  tries  to  make  us  follow  after  her. 
'  Now,  Jack,  run  and  catch  her.  Hah  !  hah  !  There  they  go.  I  will  back 
the  peewit  against  the  boy.  iSo  you  have  given  up  the  chase,  have  you  ? 
Well,  rest  again,  and  take  breath.'  " 

" '  Well,  Mr.  Parry  Evans,  how  many  salmon  have  you  counted  in  the 
pool  ?'  'There  are  .seven  or  eight  good  fish  in,  sir,  this  time;  and  one  or 
two  will  l)e  ten  or  eleven  pounds  each.'  Look  at  the  dog  '  Jack  ' :  he  is  evi- 
dently getting  a  little  imi)atient,  as  he  sees  in  the  retiring  water  of  the  pool 
every  now  and  then  a  salmon  darting  along.  And  now  Mr.  Evans  takes  the 
silver  collar  oil,  and  sets  '  Jack  '  free;  and  in  a  second  he  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  pool.  Now  for  the  fiui  !  Willy  and  Jack  *  tuck  up  their  trousers,  lake 
off  their  .shoes  and  stockin^^s,  and  witli  nets  in  their  hands  enter  the  water. 
Bah  I  it  is  rather  cold  at  first,  but  the  excitement  soon  warms  tliem.  There 
goes  a  salmon,  full  tilt,  and  '  Jack  '  after  him.  What  a  splashing  in  the 
water,  to  be  sure  !  There  is  another  dog  leariung  the  trade,  and  'Jack  '  is 
his  tutor  in  the  art;  he  is  a  brown  retriever,  and  dashes  about  the  water  after 
the  sjilmon  as  if  lie  enjoyed  the  fun  immensely,  but  he  has  not  yet  learned 
how  to  catch  a  slipperytish.  There  !  there  !  see  !  see  !  good  dog;  now  you 
have  him  !     No  !  oil"  again;  well  done,  salmon  !     Now  dog  I  have  at  him  ! 

"How  immensely  rapiil  is  the  motion  of  a  frightened  salmon!  '  t^uiek 
as  an  arrow  '  is  liarilly  a  figure  of  speech.  IJravo,  'Jack,'  bravo  !  Do  you 
see?  He  has  canirht  the  salmon  tirndy  by  the  head.  GfM>d  dog  !  Mr.  Parry 
Evans  is  immediately  on  liie  spot,  and  lakes  ihe  tish  from  old  '  Jack,'  whom 
he  kindly  pat.s  on  the  back,  holds  tin-  salmon  alofl  for  us  all  to  see,  and  con 
signs  him  lo  the  ))asket  which  his  man  is  guarding  on  the  shore.  See,  s<'e, 
again  !  olT  they  go,  dogs  and  men,  and  soon  anolher  salmon  is  captured;  and 
there  is  lol.soffiin,  meansvliile,  in  calchinj,'  the  mackerel  ami  puli.sh.  Well, 
the  sport  of  Pitching  Ihe  various  tisli  in  Ihe  i>ool -there  were  nine  salmon, 
averaging  ultoul  live  pounds  each— hunted  about  half  an  hour.  'Jack'l)e- 
have<l  admirably;  it  was  wonderful  to  .>-ee  his  skill  ii\  the  pursuit;  he  gen- 
erally cauglit  hold  of  the  wilmon  i>y  the  head,  on  wliich  lie  uavc  one  strong 
bite,  and  the  fish  was  rendered  helpless  almost  iustantaneously.    Sometiniea 


•  Snmi'  nmMirnHv  tR  "•mimd  in  this  imsxnir"  !>>•  the  cliiiDce  of  both  dog  and  boy  bar 
iii^  the  MaiiK!  iiuiiif,  u»  well  lu  tiie  Haiiiu  iUHtiuvUi 
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he  would  catch  hold  of  the  back  fin.  When  the  sport  was  finished,  we  went 
to  survey  the  spoils;  and  a  nice  '  kettle  of  fish '  there  was.  I  bought  one 
salmon  and  the  gurnard;  the  rest  were  soon  disposed  of  by  ^Ir.  Evans  to  his 
numerous  \'isilors,  all  of  whom  were  much  pleased  with  the  sport.  But 
wait  a  little;  some  of  the  fish  lie  on  the  sand.  I  will  look  for  parasites. 
Here,  on  this  salmon,  is  a  curious  parasite  with  a  body  an  inch  long,  and 
with  two  long  tail-like  projections  three  times  the  length  of  the  creature 
itself.     It  is  a  crustacean,  and  related  to  the  Argulus  foliaceus." 

The  reverend  and  learned  author  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  principal  ellect  of  these  lively  passages  on  me  has  been  slightly  to  dimin- 
ish my  appetite  for  salmon,  no  less  than  for  sea-side  recreations.  I  think  I 
would  rather  attend  my  pious  instructor,  in  discourse  on  the  natural  history 
of  the  Land.  I  get  his  '  Country  Walks  of  a  Naturalist,'  therefore,  in  which 
I  find  a  graceful  preface,  thanking  Mr.  Gould  for  permission  to  copy  his 
Birds  of  England  ;  and  two  very  gummy  and  shiny  copies  (so-called)  adorn- 
ing the  volume. 

Now  there  was  boundless  choice  for  the  pleasing  of  children  in  Gould's 
marvellous  plates.  To  begm  with,  the  common  sparrow's  nest,  in  the  ivy, 
with  the  hen  sitting: 

The  sparrow's  dwelling,  which,  hard  by, 

My  sister  Enimeline  and  I 

Toprether  visited. 

Slie  looked  at  it  as  if  she  feared  it, — 

Still  wishing,  dreading  to  be  near  it, 

Such  heart  was  in  her. 

But  the  reverend  naturalist  will  none  of  this.  Sparrows  indeed  !  are  not  five 
sold  for  two  farthings?  Shall  any  note  be  taken  of  them  in  our  modern  en- 
lightened science?  No;  nor  yet  of  the  dainty  little  Bramble  Finch,  couched 
in  her  knotty  hollow  of  birch  trunk;  though  England,  and  mainland  Eu- 
rope, and  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  China,  and  Japan,  all  know  the  little  Bram- 
bling; — and  though  in  the  desolate  region  of  the  Dovrefeldt,*  too  high  for 
the  Chafiinch,  .she  decorates  the  outer  walls  of  her  nest  with  flat  pieces  of 
lichen  and  other  materials, — though  she  is  attractive  in  her  winter  dress; 
and  in  her  summer  costume,  "no  pencil  can  do  her  justice,"  clerical  taste 
and  propriety  will  none  of  her;— no,  nor  even  of  the  dear  little  fellow  who 
looks  so  much  like  the  properest  of  clergj'men  himself,  in  the  sprucest  of 
white  ties — the  Stone-Cliat, — preaching,  or  chattering,  or  chatting,  from  the 
highest  t^vig  of  his  furze  bush;— no,  nor  of  the  Fire-cre.stcd  Wren,  poised  on 
long  spray  of  larch  with  purple  buds;  nor  even,  though  she,  at  least  might, 
one  would  have  tliought,  have  provided  some  '  fun '  for  the  ecclesiastical 
family,  the  long-tailed  Tit,  or  Bottle  tit,  with  Irt  own  impatient  family  of 
si.x  Bottle-tits,  every  one  with  a  black  eye.  as  if  to  illustrate  tiie  sjTnpafhy  of 
their  nature  with  l)ottle  tits  of  the  htmian  species,  and  every  one  with  its 
mouth  open;  and  the  nest,  of  their  mother's  exquLsite  building,  with  the  pale 

"  I  don't  put  inverted  commas  to  all  Mr.  Ooiild's  words,  having  necessarily  to  mix  up 
mlnf  Willi  tlii-in  in  a  jiatclnvork  manner;  but  I  don't  know  anything  worth  telling, 
whatever,  about— bo  much  aa  a  sparrow,— but  what  be  tells  me. 
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sides  of  the  lichens  always  turned  to  the  light,  and  2,000  feathers  used  in  its 
lining,  and  tljese,  nothing  to  the  amount  of  "invisible  cobwebs"  taken  to 
attach  the  decorative  pieces  of  lichen  to  the  outsitle.  All  this  is  contempti- 
ble to  my  religious  author;  but  he  hunts  Mr.  Gould's  whole  book  through, 
to  rind  the  horriblest  creature  in  it — the  Butcher-bird  !  transtixing  mice  on 
the  spines  of  the  blackthorn,  and  tearing  their  flesh  from  them  as  they  hang, 
'  invariably  breaking  the  skull,'  with  farther  parental  direction  of  the  j'oulli- 
ful  mind.  "  Do  you  see  that  great  tit  on  a  branch  of  this  poplar  ?  He  i? 
actually  at  work  doing  a  bit  of  butchering  on  a  small  warbler.  See  how  he 
is  beating  the  poor  little  fellow  about  the  head;  he  wants  to  get  at  his 
brains."  This — for  one  of  his  two  plates,  besides  the  frontispiece,  of  the 
back  of  his  own  head  and  its  hat;  with  his  two  children  '  wanting  to  get  at' 
— something  in  his  hand — and  his  only  remaining  plate  is  of  the  heron, 
merely  because  it  is  big;  for  his  miserable  copyist  has  taken  care  to  change 
every  curve  of  the  bird's  neck  and  body,  so  as  to  destroy  every  gracious 
character  it  has  in  Mr.  Gould's  plate,  to  an  extent  so  wonderful  that  I  mean 
to  impale  the  two  together — on  the  stem  of  a  blackthorn — in  my  Oxford 
schools. 

I  have  much  to  say,  eventually,  about  this  extraordinary  instinct  for  the 
horrible  developing  itself  at  present  in  the  English  mind.  The  deep  root  of 
it  is  cruelty,  indulged  habitually  by  the  upper  classes  in  their  sports,  till  it 
has  got  into  the  blood  of  the  whole  nation;  then,  the  destruction  of  beautiful 
things,  taking  place  ever  since  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  late  ending  in 
utter  blackness  of  catastrophe,  and  ruin  of  all  grace  and  glory  in  the  land; 
so  that  sensation  must  Iw  got  out  of  death,  or  darkness,  or  fright  fulness;  else 
it  cannot  be  had  at  all— while  it  is  daily  more  and  more  demanded  by  the 
impatient  cretinism  of  national  dotage. 

And  the  culmination  of  the  black  business  is,  that  the  visible  misery  drags 
and  beguiles,  to  its  help,  all  the  enlhasia.stic  simplicity  of  the  religious 
young,  and  the  honest  strength  of  the  really  noble  type  of  English  clergy- 
men; and  swallows  them  as  Charybdis  would  lifeboats.  Courageous  and 
impulsive  men,  with  just  sense  enough  to  make  them  soundly  practical,  and 
therefore  complacent,  in  immediate  business;  but  not  enough  to  enable  them 
te  s<'e  what  the  whole  business  comes  to,  when  done,  are  sure  to  throw  them- 
selves despenitely  into  the  dirty  work,  and  die  like  lively  moths  in  caudle- 
grease.  Here  is  one  of  them  at  this  insl^mt — "  dangerously  ill  of  scarlet 
fever,"— alas  I  his  whole  generous  life  having  been  but  one  lit  of  scarlet 
fever;— and  all  aglow  in  vain. 

The  London  corresiiondent  of  the  Bn'f/hton  Dnt'Ii/  Knrn  writes: — "  On 
Sunday  mominir  Mr.  Monrure  Conway,  jircacliing  his  usual  sermon  in  his 
chapclin  Finshury.  made  a  stronj;  att.uk  ujxm  the  National  Church,  but 
B>il)s<'(iiicnlly  nKMliiifd  it  so  fur  as  to  iidii\il  that  it  was  pos-^Niidc  for  some 
cIcrL'ymfn  of  the  Churrh  to  Ir'  ot  iisc  in  their  day  and  generation;  and  ho 
referred  especially  to  the  rector  of  a  neitrhltourin^  parish,  whom  he  did  not 
name,  but  who  was  evidently  Mr.  Septimus  Hansjird,  rector  of  Jieihnal 
green,  wlio  is  now  lyinj;  dangennmly  ill  of  .scarlet  fever.  This  is  tiie  third 
perilous  illness  he  has  bud  since  he  iius  l>eeu  in  this  parish;  each  liiuu  il  wa4 
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caught  while  visiting  the  sick  poor.  Oa  one  occasion  he  fell  down  suddenly 
ill  iu  his  pulpit.  It  was  found  that  he  Avas  suif ering  f rom  smallpox,  and  he 
at  once  sjiid  that  he  would  go  to  a  hospital.  A  cab  was  brought  to  take  him 
there,  but  he  refused  to  enter  it,  lest  he  should  be  the  means  of  infecting 
other  persons;  and,  a  hearse  happening  to  pas.s,  he  declared  that  he  would  go 
in  that,  and  in  it  he  went  to  the  hospital — a  rare  instance  this  of  pluck  and 
self  devotion.  His  next  illness  was  typhus  fever;  and  now,  as  I  have  said, 
he  is  suffering  from  a  disease  more  terrible  still.  Five  hundred  a  year  (and 
two  curates  to  pay  out  of  it)  is  scarcely  excessive  payment  for  such  a  life  as 
that." 

For  such  a  life — perhaps  not.  But  such  a  death,  or  even  perpetual  risk  of 
it,  it  appears  to  me,  is  dear  at  the  money. 

"But  have  I  counted  the  value  of  the  poor  souls  he  has  saved  in  Bethnal?" 

Ko — but  I  am  very  .sure  that  while  he  was  saving  one  poor  soul  iu  Beth- 
nal, he  was  leaving  ten  rich  souls  to  be  damned,  at  Tyburn, — each  of  which 
would  damn  a  thousand  or  two  more  by  their  example — or  neglect. 

The  above  paragraph  was  sent  me  bj'  a  friend,  of  whose  accompanying 
letter  I  venture  to  print  a  part  together  with  it. 

"I  send  you  a  cutting  from  a  recent  Times,  to  show  you  there  are  some 
faithful  men  left.  I  have  heard  of  this  Mr.  flansard  before,  and  how  well 
he  works.  I  want  to  tell  you,  too,  that  I  am  afraid  the  coarseness  and 
shamek'ssncss  you  write  about,  in  Fors,  is  not  wholly  caused  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  manufacturing  towns,  for  in  the  lonely  villages  I  used  to 
know  long  ago,  it  was  exactly  the  same.  I  don't  mean  that  brutal  crimes, 
such  as  you  speak  of,  were  heard  of  or  even  possible;  but  the  conversation  of 
men  and  women,  working  in  the  fields  together,  was  frequently  such  that  no 
young  girl  working  with  them  could  keep  modesty.  Nor  if  a  gu-1  had  what 
they  termed  a  '  misfortune,'  was  she  one  bit  worse  oflf  for  it.  She  was  just 
as  certain  to  be  married  as  before.  Reform  in  all  these  things— t  e.,  immod- 
est conversation— ought  to  begin  with  women.  If  women  in  cottages,  and 
indeed  elsewhere,  were  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  kept  up  a  high  tone  in 
their  households,  their  sons  would  not  dare  to  speak  in  their  presence  as  I 
know  they  often  do,  and  their  daughters  would  feel  they  fell  away  from 
much  more  than  they  do  now,  when  they  go  wrong.  Men  are,  I  fancy, 
very  much  what  women  make  them,  and  .seem  to  like  them  to  be;  and  if 
women  withdrew  from  those  who  hurt  their  sense  of  what  is  right,  I  do  be- 
lieve they  would  try  to  be  different;  but  it  seems  verj-  dithcult  to  prcsers'c  a 
high  tone  of  maidenly  dignity  in  poor  girls,  who,  from  youth  up,  hear  every 
possible  thing  usually  left  unspoken  of  freely  discus.sed  by  fathers  and 
mothers  and  brothers,  and  sometimes  very  evil  deeds  treated  as  jests.  This 
is  the  ca.se  painfully  often." 

Though  my  notes,  for  this  month,  far  exceed  their  usual  limits,  I  cannot 
close  them  without  asking  my  readers  to  look  back,  for  some  relief  of  heart, 
to  happier  times.  The  following  piece  of  biography,  printed  only  for  pri- 
vate circulation,  is  .so  in.structive  that  I  trust  the  friend  who  sent  it  me  will 
forgive  my  placing  it  in  broader  view;  and  the  more  beciuise  in  the  last  sec- 
tion of  the  '  Queen  of  the  Air,'  my  readers  will  fuid  notice  of  this  neglected 
power  of  the  tide.  I  had  imagined  this  an  itka  of  my  own,  and  did  not 
press  it, — being  content  to  press  what  is  already  known  and  practically 
proved  to  be  useful;  but  the  following  portion  of  a  very  interesting  letter, 
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and  the  piece  of  biography  it  introduces,  show  the  tide-mill  to  be  in  tliis  cat- 
egory; 

"  My  father,  who  began  life  humbly,  dates  the  prosperity  of  his  family  to 
the  time  when — being  the  tenant  of  a  small  tide-mill — he  laboured  with  sjiade 
and  barrow  (by  consent  of  the  Earl  of  ShefHeld)  to  enclose  an  increased  area 
— overflowed  by  the  tide— in  order  to  lay  imder  contribution  as  motive  power 
this  wasted  energy  of  rising  and  falling  waters.  He  thereby  nearly  quad- 
rujiled  the  power  of  tbe  mill,  and  finallj'  became  its  possessor." 

"  William  Catt  was  the  .son  of  Mr.  John  Catt,  a  Sussex  farmer,  who  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  a  yeoman  namerl  Willett,  living  on  a  small  estate  at 
Buxted.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1780,  and  soon  after  that  date  his  parents 
removed  to  the  Abbey  Farm  at  Robertsbridge.  There  he  passed  his  early 
years,  and  there  obtained  such  education  as  a  dame's  school  could  afford. 
This  ot  course  was  limited  to  very  rudimentary'  English.  He  was  not  a  par- 
ticularly apt  scholar  :  he  hated  his  books — but  liked  cricket. 

"When  little  more  than  nineteen,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Dawes, 
of  Ewhurst.  Farming  in  the  Weald  of  Sussex  was  then,  as  now,  a  lalxiri- 
ous  and  unrcmunerative  occupation  ;  and  as  an  interesting  record  of  the 
habits  of  his  class  at  that  period,  it  may  be  stated,  that*  an  the  morning  of 
his  wedding-day  he  irent  int^i  a  vood  irith  hi«  father's  team  for  a  load  of  hop- 
poles,  was  aftenrards  married  in  a  white  ^round-frock,'  and  returned  to  his 
umial  irork  the  next  morning.  He  commenced  business  at  Stonehouse,  in 
Buxted,  a  farm  of  between  100  and  200  acres.  Banking  was  in  those  days 
in  its  infancy,  and  travelling  notoriously  unsafe  ;  f  so  his  good  and  prudent 
mother  sewed  up  beneath  the  lining  of  his  waistcoat  the  one-pound  notes 
■which  he  carried  from  Robert sbriflge  to  Buxted  to  meet  the  valuation  of  his 
farm.  When  settled  in  his  little  homestead,  his  household  arrangements 
were  of  the  simplest  kind.  One  boy,  one  girl,  and  one  horse,  formed  his 
staff;  yet  he  throve  and  prospered.  And  no  wonder  :  for  both  hinmi  If  and 
his  young  wife  often  rose  at  three  in  the  morning;  he  to  thrash  by  candlelight  in 
his  barn,  she  to  feed  or  prejiare  her  povltryfor  the  marlat.  His  principle  was 
— 'earn  a  shilling,  and  spend  elevenpence;'  and  hence,  no  doubt,  his  subse- 
quent success. 

*'  After  two  years'  farming  he  took  a  small  mill  at  Lamberhurst,  where  a 
journeyman  miller,  Saundei-s  Ditton,  pave  him  nil  the  instruetion  that  he 
ever  received  in  the  manufacture  and  busines,s  in  which  he  was  afterwards 
90  extensively  engaged.  Hard  work  was  slill  a  necessity  ;  the  mill  by  night, 
tlie  market  and  his  customers  by  day,  demanded  all  his  time  ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  overcome  by  cold  and  fatigiie,  he  crept  for  warmth  into  his  meal- 
bin,  where  he  fell  asleej),  and  woidd  certainly  have  been  sulTocated  but 
for' the  timely  arrival  of  Ditton.  This  worthy  man  afterwards  followed 
his  master  to  Bishopston.  and  survived  him— a  pensioner  in  his  old  age. 

"  At  this  lime  the  Bi.shopston  Tide  mills  were  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs. 
Barton  and  Catt.  The  former  exchanged  with  Mr.  Catt,  of  Land>erhurst. 
who  went  into  partnership  with  his  cousin  Edmund.  The  power  »>f  the  mill 
was  then  only  live  pair  of  .stones,  though  he  ultimately  increased  it  to  six- 
teen.:t  J"  *'J''^  much  more  important  sj)jiere  the  same  habit.s  of  industry  still 
marked  Ins  chanicter  amiilsl  all  disadvantages.  It  was  war  time  ;  corn 
was  of  inferior  quality  and  high  price;  and  privateering  prevented  Iradme 
by  water.     His  coasiu  and  he  were  not  suited  to  each  other,  and  dissolved 
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partnership  :  but,  by  the  aid  of  a  loan  from  his  worthy  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, Mr.  Cooper,  of  Norton,  and  31r.  Famcombe,  of  Bishopston,  he  was 
enabled  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  business  to  himself.  Subsequently,  Mr. 
Edmund  Cooper,  the  son  of  his  friend,  became  his  partner  in  the  mills,  and 
the  business  was  for  many  years  carried  on  under  the  title  of  Catt  and 
Cooper. 

"  During  this  partnership  a  lease  was  obtained,  from  the  Earl  of  SheflBeld, 
of  the  icaste  lands  betieeen  tfie  MiUs  and  Settharen  harbour.  This  was  em- 
banked and  reclaimed  as  arable  land  at  first,  and  subsequently  partly  usetl  as 
a  reservoir  of  additional  water  power.  Mr.  Catt  took  great  interest  in  the 
work  ;  laboured  at  it  him^lf  with  gf>ade  and  harroic;  and  to  it  he  always 
referred  as  the  main  cause  of  his  success  in  life.  In  the  third  year  a  crop  of 
oats  was  grown  on  the  arable  portion,  which  repaid  the  expenses  of  reclama- 
tion and  induced  him  to  increase  the  power  of  the  mill  as  mentioned  above. 
Mr.  Coop>er  retired  from  the  concern  by  agreement,  and  afterwards,  under 
the  firm  of  William  Catt  and  Sons,  in  conjunction  with  his  children,  ilr. 
Catt  completed  fifty  years  of  business  at  Bishopston.  During  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  those  years  he  had  also  a  large  stake  with  other  sons  in  West 
Street  Brewery,  Brighton. 

"  His  faithful  wife  died  in  1823,  leaving  him  the  responsible  legacy  of  eleven 
children — the  youngest  being  not  an  hour  old.  This  bereavement  seemed  to 
stimulate  him  to  renewed  exertion  and  to  extraordinary  regard  for  little  sav- 
ings. He  would  always  stop  to  pick  up  a  nail  or  any  scrap  of  old  iron  that 
lay  in  the  road,  and  in  tfie  repeated  enlargements  and  coristructvm  of  his  mills 
he  was  his  own  architect  and  surveyor;  he  was  always  pleased  with  the 
acquisition  of  a  bit  of  wreck  timber,  any  old  materials  from  Blatchington 
barracks,  or  from  the  dismantled  mansion  of  Bishopston  Place,  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Yet  he  was  ever  bountiful  as  a  host,  liberal 
to  his  neighbours,  and  charitable  to  his  dependants  and  the  deserving  poor. 

"  To  a  man  of  Mr.  Catts  experience  in  life,  ordinary  amusements  would 
have  few  charms.  His  business  was  his  pleasure,  yet  he  delighted  in  his 
ganlen,  and  the  culture  of  pears  afforded  him  much  recreation.  A  more 
bleak  and  unpromising  place  for  horticulture  than  the  Bishopston  Mills 
could  hanlly  exist  ;  but  by  the  aid  of  good  walls,  and  the  observation  of 
wind  effects,  he  was  eminently  successful,  and  no  garden  in  Sussex  pro- 
duced a  greater  variety,  or  finer  specimens,  of  that  pleasant  fruit.  His 
maxim  on  this  subject  was,  '  Aim  to  gd  a  good  pear  all  the  year  round.' 

"  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Catt  retired  from  active  business  and 
resided  at  Newhaven,  where  he  dierl  in  1853,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of 
his  age,  leaving  behind  him  not  only  the  gootl  name  which  an  honourable 
life  deserves,  but  a  substantial  fortune  for  his  somewhat  numerous  descend- 
ants." 
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LETTER  LII. 

I  MUST  steadily  do  a  little  bit  more  autobiography  in  every 
Fors,  now,  or  I  shall  never  bring  myself  to  be  of  age  before  I 
die — or  have  to  stop  writing. — for  which  last  turn  of  temper 
or  fortune  my  friends,  without  exception,  (and  I  hope — one 
or  two  of  my  enemies,)  are,  I  lind,  praying  with-  what  devo- 
tion is  in  them. 

My  mother  had,  as  she  afterwards  told  me,  solemnly  de- 
voted me  to  God  before  I  was  born  ;    in  imitation  of  Hannah, 

Yery  good  women  are  remarkably  apt  to  make  away  with 
their  children  preinaturely,  in  this  manner:  the  real  meaning 
of  the  pious  act  being,  that,  as  the  sons  of  Zebedee  are  not,  (or 
at  least  they  hope  not),  to  sit  on  the  right  and  left  of  Christ, 
in  His  kingdom,  their  own  sons  may  })erhaps,  they  think,  in 
time  be  advanced  to  that  I'espectable  j)Osition  in  eternal  life; 
especially  if  they  ask  Christ  very  humbly  for  it  every  day  ; — 
and  they  always  forget  in  the  most  naive  way  that  the  position 
is  not  His  to  give! 

'Devoting  me  to  God,'  meant,  as  far  as  my  mother  knew 
herself  what  she  meant,  that  she  would  try  to  send  me  to 
college,  and  make  a  clergyman  of  me :  and  I  was  accordingly 
bred  for  'the  Church.'  My  father,  who — rest  be  to  his  soul — 
had  the  exceedingly  bad  habit  of  yielding  to  my  motiier  in 
large  things  and  taking  his  own  way  in  little  ones,  allowed  me, 
without  saying  a  word,  to  be  thus  withdrawn  from  the  sheir}' 
trade  as  an  unclean  thing;  not  without  some  pardonable  })ar. 
ticipation  in  my  mother's  ultimate  views  f(»r  me.  For,  man}' 
and  many  a  year  afterwards,  I  remember,  while  he  was  speak- 
ing to  one  of  our  artist  friends,  wlio  admired  Itaj)hacl,  and 
greatly  regretted  my  endeavours  to  interfere  with  that  popu- 
lar  taste,  — while  my  father  and  he  were  condoling  with  each 
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otlier  on  my  having  been  impudent  enough  to  think  I  could 
tell  the  public  about  Turner  and  Raphael, — instead  of  con- 
tenting myself,  as  I  ought,  with  explaining  the  way  of  their 
souls'  salvation  to  them — and  what  an  amiable  clergyman  was 
lost  in  me, — Yes,  said  my  father,  with  tears  in  his  eyes — 
(ti'ue  and  tender  tears — as  ever  father  shed,)  "  lie  would  have 
been  a  Bishop." 

Luckily  for  me,  my  mother,  under  these  distinct  impres- 
sions of  her  own  duty,  and  with  such  latent  hopes  of  my 
future  eminence,  took  me  very  early  to  church ; — where,  in 
spite  of  my  quiet  habits,  and  my  mother's  golden  vinaigrette, 
always  indulged  to  me  there,  and  there  onl}',  with  its  lid  un- 
clasped that  I  might  see  the  wreathed  open  pattern  above  the 
sponge,  I  found  the  bottom  of  the  pew  so  extremely  dull  a 
place  to  keep  quiet  in,  (my  best  story-books  being  also  taken 
away  from  me  in  the  morning,)  that — as  I  have  somewhere 
said  before — the  horror  of  Sunday  used  even  to  cast  its  pres- 
cient gloom  as  far  back  in  the  week  as  Friday — and  all  the 
glory  of  Mondaj',  with  church  seven  days  removed  again,  was 
no  equivalent  for  it. 

Notwithstanding,  I  arrived  at  some  abstract  in  my  own 
mind  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Howell's  sermons ;  and  occasionally — in 
imitation  of  him,  preached  a  sermon  at  home  over  the  red 
sofa  cushions  ; — this  performance  being  always  called  for  by 
my  mother's  dearest  friends,  as  the  great  accomplishment  of 
my  childhood.  The  sermon  was — I  believe — some  eleven 
words  long  ; — very  exemplary,  it  seems  to  me,  in  that  respect 
— and  I  still  think  must  have  been  the  purest  gospel,  for  I 
know  it  began  with  'People,  be  good.' 

We  seldom  had  company,  even  on  week  days ;  and  I  was 
never  allowed  to  come  down  to  dessert,  until  much  later  in 
life — when  I  was  able  to  crack  nuts  neatly.  I  was  then  per- 
mitted to  come  down  to  crack  other  people's  nuts  for  them  ; 
(1  hope  they  liked  the  ministration) — but  never  to  have  any 
myself  ;  nor  anything  else  of  dainty  kind,  either  then  or  at 
other  times.  Once,  at  Hunter  Street,  I  recollect  my  mother's 
giving  me  three  raisins,  in   the  forenoon — out  of   the   store 
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cabinet ;  and  I  remember  perfectly  the  first  time  I  tasted  ens- 
tard,  in  our  lodgings  in  Norfolk  Street — where  we  had  gone 
while  tlie  honse  was  being  painted,  or  cleaned,  or  something. 
Mj  father  was  dining  in  the  front  room,  and  did  not  finish 
his  custard ;  and  mv  mother  brought  me  the  bottom  of  it 
into  the  back  room. 

I've  no  more  space  for  garrulity  in  this  letter,  having  several 
past  bits  of  note  to  bring  together. 

BoLTOX  Bridge,  24^  January,  1875. 

I  have  been  driving  by  the  old  road*  from  Coniston  here, 
through  Kirby  Lonsdale,  and  have  seen  more  ghastly  signs  of 
modern  temper  than  I  yet  had  believed  possible. 

The  valley  of  the  Lane  at  Kirby  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
scenes  in  England — therefore,  in  the  world.  Whatever  moor- 
land hill  and  sweet  river,  and  English  forest  foliage  can  be  at 
their  best,  is  gathered  there  ;  and  chiefly  seen  fi>:>m  the  steep 
bank  which  falls  to  the  stream  side  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  town  itself.  There,  a  path  leads  from  the  churchyard,  out 
of  which  Turner  made  his  drawing  of  the  valley,  along  the 
brow  of  the  wooded  bank,  to  open  downs  beyond  ;  a  little  bye 
footpath  on  the  right  descending  steeply  through  the  woods 
to  a  spring  among  the  rocks  of  tiie  shore.  I  do  not  know  in 
all  my  own  country,  still  less  in  France  or  Italy,  a  place  more 
naturally  divine,  or  a  more  priceless  possession  of  true  "  Holy 
Land." 

Well,  the  population  of  Kirby  cannot  it  appears,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  recent  civiliziition,  any  more  walk,  in  summer 

*  Frigh toned,  (I  hear  it  was  guessed  in  a  gossiping  newspaper.)  by  the 
Shipton  accident,  and  disgusted  afterwards  by  imexpected  expenses.  The 
ingenious  British  public  cannot  conceive  of  anybcniy's  estimating  danger  be- 
fore accidents  as  well  as  after  them,  or  amusing  himself  by  driving  irom 
one  place  to  another,  instead  of  round  the  Park.  There  was  some  grain  of 
truth  in  the  imp».>rlant  rumour,  however.  I  have  posteii.  in  enrly  days,  up 
and  down  England  (and  s*.ime  other  ct>untries>  not  once  nor  twice  :  and  I 
grumbler! .  in  Yorkshire,  at  being  charged  twenty-jtence  instead  of  eighteen - 
penct  jl  mile.  But  the  pace  was  good,  where  any  trace  of  n.xids  remaiiHxl 
un«ior  CLSual  outcasting  of  cinders  and  brickbats. 
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afternoons,  along  the  brow  of  this  bank,  without  a  fence.  I  at 
first  fancied  this  was  because  they  were  usually  unable  to  take 
care  of  themselves  at  tliat  period  of  the  day :  but  saw  presently 
I  must  be  mistaken  in  that  conjecture,  because  the  fence  they 
have  put  up  requires  far  more  sober  minds  for  safe  dealing 
with  it  than  ever  the  bank  did  ;  being  of  thin,  strong,  and 
finely  sharpened  skewers,  on  which  if  a  drunken  man  rolled 
heavily,  he  would  assuredly  be  impaled  at  the  armpit.  They 
have  carried  this  lovely  decoration  down  on  both  sides  of  the 
wood  path  to  the  spring,  with  warning  notice  on  ticket, — "  This 
path  leads  only  to  the  Ladies'  *  well — all  trespassers  will  be 
prosecuted" — and  the  iron  rails  leave 
so  narrow  footing  that  I  myself  scarcely 
^1  ^  ventured    to   go   down, — the   morning 

^s\         M  being  frosty,  and  the  path  slippery, — 

lest  I  should  fall  on  the  spikes.  The 
well  at  the  bottom  was  choked  up  and 
defaced,  though  ironed  all  round,  so  as 
to  look  like  the  '  pound  '  of  old  days  for 
strayed  cattle :  they  had  been  felling 
the  trees  too;  and  the  old  wood  had 
protested  against  the  fence  in  its  own 
[t]  way,  with  its  last  root  and  branch, — for 
the  falling  trunks  had  crashed  through 
the  iron  grating  in  all  directions,  ajid 
left  it  in  already  rusty  and  unseemly  rags,  like  the  last  refuse 
of  a  railroad  accident,  beaten  down  among  the  dead  leaves. 

Jnst  at  the  dividing  of  the  two  paths,  the  improving  mobf 
of  Kirby  had  got  two  seats  put  for  themselves — to  admire  the 
]M-ospect  from,  forsooth.  And  these  seats  were  to  be  artistic, 
if  Minerva  were  propitious, — in  the  style  of  Kensington.  So 
they  are  supported  on  iron  legs,  representing  each,  as  far  as 
any  rational  conjecture  can  extend — the  Devil's  tail  pulled  off, 

*  "  Our  Lady's,"  doubtless,  once. 

f  I  include  in  my  general  term  '  mob,'  lords,  squires,  clergy,  parish  beadles, 
and  all  other  states  and  conditions  of  m?n  concerned  in  the  proceedings  de- 
scribed. 


II 
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with  a  goose's  head  stuck  on  the  wrong  end  of  it.  (Sec  cut 
opposite.)  And  what  is  more — two  of  the  geese-heads  are 
without  eyes  (I  stooped  down  under  the  seat  and  rubhed  the 
frost  off  tliem  to  make  sure,)  and  the  whole  svmbol  is  pei'fect, 
therefore, — as  typical  of  our  English  populace,  fashionable  and 
other,  which  seats  itself  to  admire  prospects,  in  the  present  day. 

■  Now,  not  a  hundred  paces  from  these  seats,  there  is  a  line  old 
church,  with  Norman  door,  and  lancet  east  windows,  and  so  on  ; 
and  this,  of  course,  has  been  duly  patched,  botched,  plastered, 
and  primmed  up  ;  and  is  kept  as  tidy  as  a  new"  pin.     Foi*  your 

P  English  clergyman  keeps  his  own  stage  properties,  now-a-d:iys, 
as  carefully  as  a  poor  actress  her  silk  stockings.  "Well,  all  tliat, 
of  course,  is  vei-y  fine;  but,  actually,  the  ])eople  go  through 
the  churchyard  to  the  path  on  the  hill-brow,  making  the  new 
iron  railing  an  excuse  to  pitch  their  dust-heaps,  and  what- 
ever of  worse  they  have  to  get  rid  of,  crockery  and  the  rest, — 
down  over  the  fence  among  the  primroses  and  violets  to  the 
river, — and  the  whole  blessed  shore  underneath,  rough  sand- 
stone rock  throwing  the  deep  water  off  into  eddies  among 
shingle,  is  one  waste  of  filth,  town-drainage,  broken  saucepans, 
tannin,  and  mill-refuse. 

The  same  morning  I  had  to  water  m}'  horses  at  the  little 
village  of  Clapham,  between  Kirby  and  Settle.  There  is 
another  exquisite  rocky  brook  there ;  and  an  old  bridge  over 
it.  I  went  down  to  the  brook-side  to  see  the  bridge  ;  and 
found  myself  instantly,  of  course,  stopped  by  a  dunghill;  and 
that  of  the  vilest  human  sort;  while,  just  on  the  other  tide  <jf 
the  road, — not  twenty  yards  off, — were  tlie  new  schools,  with 
their  orthodox  Gothic  belfry — all  spick  and  span — and  the 
children  playing  fashionably  at  hoop,  round  them,  in  a  narrow 
paved  yard — like  debtor  children  in  the  Fleet,  in  imitation  of 
the  mamieis  and  customs  of  the  West  End.  High  over  all,  the 
S(piire's  house,  resplendent  on  the  hillside,  within  sound  alike 
of  belfry,  and  brook. 

I  got  on  here,  to  Bolton  Bi-idge,  the  same  day;  and  walked 
down  to  the  Abbey  in  the  evening,  to  look  again  at  Turnei''a 
Bubject  of  tlio  "Wliarfe  sliorc.     If  there  is  one  spot  in  Knglaiid, 
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where  human  creatures  pass  or  live,  wliich  one  wonld  expect 
to  find,  in  S2nte  of  their  foul  existence,  still  clean — it  is  Bolton 
Park.  But  to  my  final  and  utter  amazement,  I  had  not  taken 
two  steps  by  the  waterside  at  the  loveliest  bend  of  the  river 
below  the  stepping-stones,  before  1  found  myself  again  among 
broken  crockery,  cinders,  cockle-shells,  and  tinkers'  refuse ; — a 
large  old  gridiron  forming  the  principal  point  of  effect  and 
interest  among  the  pebbles.  The  filth  must  be  regularly 
carried  past  the  Abbey,  and  across  the  Park,  to  the  place. 

But  doubtless,  in  Bolton  Prior^'^,  amiable  school  teachers  tell 
their  little  Agneses  the  story  of  the  white  doe; — and  duly 
make  them  sing  in  psalm  tune,  "As  the  hurt  panteth  after  the 
waterbrooks." 

Yery  certainly,  nevertheless,  the  young  ladies  of  Luneside 
and  Wharfedale  don't  pant  in  the  least  after  their  waterbi'ooks; 
and  this  is  the  saddest  part  of  the  business  to  me.  Pollution 
of  rivers  ! — yes,  that  is  to  be  considered  also  ; — but  pollution 
of  young  ladies'  minds  to  the  point  of  never  caring  to  scram- 
ble by  a  riverside,  so  long  as  they  can  have  their  church-curate 
and  his  altar-cloths  to  their  fancy, — this  is  the  horrible  thing, 
in  my  own  wild  way  of  thinking.  That  shingle  of  the  Lune, 
under  Kirby,  reminded  me,  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday,  of  a 
summer  evening  by  a  sweeter  shore  still :  the  edge  of  tlfe 
North  Inch  of  Perth,  where  the  Tay  is  wide,  just  below 
Scone  ;  and  the  snowy  quartz  pebbles  decline  in  long  banks 
under  the  ripples  of  the  dark-clear  stream. 

My  Scotch  cousin  Jessie,  eight  years  old,  and  I,  ten  years 
old,  and  my  Croydon  cousin,  Bridget,  a  slim  girl  of  fourteen, 
were  all  wading  together,  here  and  there;  and  of  course  get- 
ting into  deep  water  as  far  as  we  could, — my  father  and 
mother  and  aunt  watching  us — till  at  last,  Bridget,  having  the 
longest  legs,  and,  taking  after  her  mother,  the  shortest  con- 
science,— got  in  so  far,  and  with  her  petticoats  so  high,  that 
the  old  people  were  obliged  to  call  to  her,  though  hardly  able 
to  call,  for  laughing:  and  I  recollect  staring  at  them,  and  won- 
dering what  they  were  laughing  at.  But  alas,  by  Lune  shore, 
now,  there  are  no  ])retty  girls  to  be  seen  holding  their  petti- 
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coats  up.  Xothing  but  old  saucepans  and  tannin — or  worse — 
as  signs  of  modern  civilization. 

'  But  how  fine  it  is  to  have  iron  skewers  for  our  fences ; 
and  no  trespassing,  (except  by  lords  of  the  manor  on  poor 
men's  ground),  and  pretty  legs  exhibited  where  they  can  be 
so  without  impropriety,  and  with  due  advertisement  to  the 
public  beforehand  ;  and  iron  legs  to  our  chairs,  also,  in  the 
style  of  Kensington!'  Doubtless;  but  considering  that  Ken- 
sington is  a  school  of  natural  Science  as  well  as  art,  it  seems 
to  me  that  these  Kirby  representations  of  the  Ophidia  are 
slightly  vague.  Perhaps,  however,  in  conveying  that  ten- 
derly sagacious  expression  into  his  sei-pent's  head,  and  bur- 
nishing so  acutely  the  brandished  sting  in  his  tail,  the  Kirhy 
artist  has  been  under  the  theological  instructions  of  the  careful 
Minister  who  has  had  his  church  i-estored  so  prettily ; — ordy 
then  the  Minister  himself  must  have  been,  without  knowing 
it,  under  the  directions  of  another  person,  who  had  an  inti- 
mate interest  in  the  matter.  Fur  there  is  more  than  failure  of 
natural  history  in  this  clumsy  liardware.  It  is  indeed  a  mat- 
ter of  course  that  it  should  be  clumsy,  for  the  English  have 
always  been  a  dull  nation  in  decoi-ative  art;  and  I  find,  on 
looking  at  things  here  afresh  after  long  work  in  Italy,  that 
our  most  elaborate  English  sepulchral  work,  as  the  Cockayne 
tombs  at  Ashbourne  and  the  Dudley  tomi)S  at  AVarwick,  (not 
to  speak  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  in  Westminster!)  are  yet,  com- 
pared to  Italian  sculpture  of  the  same  date,  no  less  barbarous 
than  these  goose  heads  of  Kirby  would  appear  beside  an  asp 
head  of  Milan.  But  the  tombs  of  Ashbourne  or  Warwick  are 
honest,  though  blundering,  efforts  to  imitate  what  was  really 
felt  to  be  beautiful ;  whereas  the  serpents  of  Kirby  are  ordered 
and  shaped  by  the  "  least  erected  spirit  that  fell,"  in  the  very 
likeness  of  liimself ! 

For  observe  the  method  and  circumstance  of  their  manu- 
facture. You  dig  a  i)it  for  ironstone,  and  heap  a  mass  of 
refuse  on  fmitful  land  ;  you  blacken  your  God-given  sky,  and 
consume  your  God-given  fuel,  to  melt  the  iron  ;  you  bind 
your  labourer  to  the  Egyptian  toil  of  its  castings  and  forgings; 
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then,  to  refine  Lis  mind,  yon  send  liim  to  study  Kapliael  at 
Kensington  ;  and  with  all  this  cost,  tilth,  time,  and  misery, 
you  at  last  produce — the  devil's  tail  for  your  sustenance, 
instead  of  an  honest  three-legged  stool. 

You  do  all  this  that  men  may  live — think  3'ou  ?  Alas — no  ; 
the  real  motive  of  it  all  is  that  the  fashionable  manufacturer 
may  live  in  a  palace,  getting  his  fifty  per  cent,  com  mission  on 
the  work  which  he  has  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  old  vil- 
lage carpenter,  who  would  have  cut  two  stumps  of  oak  in  two 
minutes  out  of  the  copse,  which  would  have  carried  your 
bench  and  you  triumphantly, — to  the  end  of  both  your  times. 

However,  I  must  get  back  to  my  bees'  heads  and  tails,  to- 
day; — what  a  serpent's  are  like  in  their  true  type  of  Earthly 
Injustice,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  see  also,  if  we  can 
understand  the  "sad-eyed  justice"  first. 

Sad-eyed  !  Little  did  Shakespeare  think.  I  fancj',  how  many 
eyes  the  sad-eyed  Justice  had  !  or  how  ill  she  saw  with  them. 
I  continually  notice  the  bees  at  Urantwood  flying  rapturously 
U})  to  the  flowers  on  my  wall  paper,  and  knocking  themselves 
against  them,  again  and  again,  unconvinceable  of  their  fallacy  ; 
and  it  is  no  compliment  to  the  wall  paper  or  its  artist,  i:either 
— for  the  flowers  are  only  conventional  ones,  copied  from  a 
radiant  Bishop's  cloak  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  is  curious  too,  that  although  before  coming  to  the  leaf- 
cutting  bee,  Bingley  expatiates  on  the  Poppy  bees'  luxurious 
tapestry,  cut  from  the  scarlet  poppy,  he  never  considers  whether 
slie  could  see  it,  or  not,  underground — (unless  by  help  of  the 
fiery  glow-worms'  eyes) — and  still  less,  how  long  the  cut  leaves 
would  remain  scarlet.  Then  I  am  told  wonderful  things  of 
the  clasjiing  of  the  curtains  of  her  little  tabernacle  ; — but 
when  the  curtains  dry,  and  shrink,  what  then? 

Let  us  hear  what  he  tells  us  of  the  Rose  bee,  however — in 
full. 

"  These  bees  construct  cylindrical  nests  of  the  leaves  of  the 
rose  and  other  trees.  These  nests  are  sometimes  of  the  depth 
of  six  inches,  and  generally  consist  of  six  or  seven  cells,  each 
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shaped  like  a  thimble.*  Tliev  are  formed  with  the  convex 
end  of  one  fitting  into  the  ojk'ii  end  of  another.  The  portions 
of  the  leaf  of  which  they  are  made  are  not  glued  together.f 
nor  are  thej  any  otherwise  fastened,  than  in  the  nicety  of  their 
adjustment  to  each  other ;  and  yet  tliey  do  not  admit  the 
liquid  honey  to  drain  through  them.  The  interior  surface  of 
each  cell  consists  of  three  pieces  of  leaf,  of  equal  size,  narrow 
at  one  end,  but  gradually  widening  to  the  other,  where  the 
width  equals  half  the  length.  One  side  of  each  of  these  pieces, 
is  the  serrated  margin  of  the  leaf.  In  forming  the  cell,  the 
pieces  of  leaf  are  made  to  lap  one  over  the  other,  (tiie  serrated 
side  always  outermost,)  till  a  tube  is  thus  formed,  coated  with 
three  or  four,  or  more  layers.  In  coating  these  tubes,  the 
l)rovideiit  little  animal  is  careful  to  lay  the  middle  of  each 
piece  of  leaf  over  the  margins  of  others,  so  as,  by  this  means, 
both  to  cover  and  strengthen  the  junctions.  At  the  closed  or 
narrow  end  of  the  cell,  the  leaves  are  bent  down  so  as  to  form 
a  convex  termination.  When  a  cell  is  formed,  the  next  care 
of  the  Bee  is  to  fill  it  with  honey  and  pollen,  which,  being 
collected  chiefly  from  the  thistles,  form  a  rose-coloured  paste. 
With  these  the  cell  is  filled  to  within  about  half  a  line  of  its 
orifice  ;  and  the  fenuile  then  deposits  in  it  an  egg,  and  closes 
it  with  three  perfectly  circular  pieces  of  leaf,  which  coincide 
so  exactly  with  the  walls  of  the  cylindrical  cell,  as  to  be  re- 
tained in  their  situation  without  any  gluten.:}:  After  this 
covering  is  fitted  in,  there  still  remains  a  hollow,  wliieli  re- 
ceives the  convex  end  of  the  succeeding  cell.  In  this  manner 
the  patient  and  indefatigal)le  animal  proceeds,  till  her  whole 
cylinder  of  six  or  seven  cells  is  comj)leted. 

"This  is  generally  formed  under  the  surface  of  the  ground. § 

*  They  nrc  round  at  the  onfl,  hut  flo  not  taper. 

f  An  Indian  ono,  paficnily  invcslipited  for  mc  by  Mr.  Burgess,  was 
fastened  with  glue  wliieh  entirely  delicnl  cold  water,  and  yielded  only  to  the 
kettle. 

X  She  l)ite«  them  round  the  edge  rotighly  rnough  ;  Imt  pjwhes  them  down 
with  (I  luckf'il  up  rim.  quitt  tight,  like  the  first  covering  of  a  pot  of  preserve. 

^  Or  in  old  wood. 
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in  a  tubular  passage,  wliicli  it  entirely  fills,  except  at  tlie  en- 
trance.  If  the  Jubour  of  these  insects  be  interrupted,  or  the 
edifice  be  deranged,  thej  exhibit  astonishing  perseverance  in 
settinfj  it  ao:ain  to  rights. 

''  Their  mode  of  cutting  pieces  out  of  the  leaves  for  their 
work  deserves  particular  notice.  When  one  of  these  Bees 
selects  a  rose-bush  with  this  view,  she  flies  round  or  hovers 
over  it  for  some  seconds,  as  if  examining  for  the  leaves  best 
suited  to  her  purpose.  When  she  has  chosen  one,  slie  alights 
upon  it,  sometimes  on  the  upper,  and  sometimes  on  the  under 
surface,  or  not  unfrequentlj  on  its  edge,  so  that  the  margin 
passes  between  her  legs.  Her  first  attack,  which  is  generally 
made  the  moment  she  alights,  is  usually  near  the  footstalk, 
witli  her  head  turned  towards  the  point.  As  soon'as  she  begins 
to  cut,  she  is  wholly  intent  on  her  labour ;  nor  does  she  cease 
until  her  work  is  completed.  The  operation  is  performed  by 
means  of  her  jaws,  with  as  much  expedition  as  we  could  exert 
with  a  pair  of  scissors.  As  she  proceeds,  she  holds  the  mar- 
gin of  the  detached  part  between  her  legs  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  section  keeps  giving  way  to  her,  and  does  not  inter- 
rupt her  progress.  She  makes  her  incision  in  a  curved  line, 
approaching  the  midrib  of  the  leaf  at  first;  but  when  she  has 
reached  a  certain  point,  she  recedes  from  this  towards  the 
maririn,  still  cuttinij  in  a  curve.  When  she  has  nearlv  detached 
from  the  leaf  the  portion  she  has  i)een  employed  upon,  she 
balances  her  little  wings  for  flight,  lest  its  weight  should  carry 
her  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  very  moment  it  parts,  she  flies  off 
in  triumph,  carrying  it  in  a  i)ent  position  between  her  legs,  and 
perpendicularly  to  her  body." 

Now  in  this  account,  the  first  thing  I  catch  at  is  the  clue  to 
the  love  of  bees  for  thistles.  ''Theii-  pollen  makes  a  rose-col- 
oured paste  with  their  honey;"  (I  think  some  of  my  Scottish 
friends  might  really  take  measures  to  get  some  jnire  thistle 
honey  made  by  their  bees.  I  once  worked  all  the  working 
liours  I  had  to  spare  for  a  fortnight,  to  clear  a  field  of  thistles 
hj  the  side  of  the  Tummel  under  Schehallien  :  perhaps  Nature 
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meant,  all  the  while,  its  master  and  me  to  let  it  alone,  and  put 
a  hive  or  two  upon  it.) 

Secondly.  The  description  of  the  bee's  tubular  house, 
though  suflSciently  clear,  is  only  intelligible  to  me,  though  I 
know  something  of  geometry,  after  some  effort ; — it  would  be 
wholly  useless  to  Agnes,  unless  she  were  shown  how  to  be  a 
leaf-cutting  bee  herself,  and  invited  to  construct,  or  endeavour 
to  construct,  the  likeness  of  a  bee's  nest  with  paper  and  scissors. 

What — in  school-liours  ? 

Yes,  certainly, — in  the  very  best  of  school-hours  :  this  would 
be  one  of  her  advanced  lessons  in  Geometry. 

For  little  Agnes  should  assuredly  learn  the  elements  of  Ge- 
ometry, but  she  should  at  first  call  it  'eaith  measuring';  and 
have  her  early  lessons  in  it,  in  laying  out  her  own  garden. 

Her  older  companions,  at  any  rate,  must  be  far  enough  ad- 
vanced in  the  science  to  attempt  tliis  bee  problem  ;  of  which 
you  will  find  the  terms  have  to  be  carefully  examined,  and 
somewhat  completed.  So  much,  indeed,  do  they  stand  in  need 
of  farther  definition  that  I  should  have  supposed  the  problem 
inaccurately  given,  unless  I  had  seen  the  bee  cut  a  leaf  myself. 
But  I  have  seen  her  do  it,  and  can  answer  for  the  absolute  ac- 
curacy of  the  passage  describing  her  in  that  operation. 

The  pieces  of  leaf,  you  read,  are  to  be  narrow  at  one  end,  but 
gradually  widen  to  the  other,  where  the  width  equals  half  the 
length. 

An<i  we  have  to  cut  these  jn'eces  with  curved  sides;  for  one 
side  of  tiiem  is  to  l)e  the  serrated  edge  of  a  rose  leaf,  and  the 
other  side  is  to  be  cut  in  a  curved  line  begitming  near  the  root 
of  the  leaf.  I  especially  noticed  this  curved  line  as  the  l)ee  cut 
it;  but  like  an  ass,  as  often  I  have  been  on  such  occasions,  I  fol- 
lowed the  bee  instead  of  gathering  the  remnant  leaf,  so  that  I 
can't  draw  the  curve  with  certainty. 

Now  each  of  my  four  volumes  of  Bingley  has  five  or  more 

])latc8  in  it.     These  plates  are  fini.shed  line  engravings,  with,  in 

most  ciises,  elaborate  landscape  Ijackgrounds;  reeds  for  the  hip- 

})opotamus,  trees  for  the  monkeys,  conical  mountains  for  the 
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chamois,  and  a  magnificent  den  with  plenty  of  straw,  for  the 
lioness  and  cubs,  in  frontispiece. 

An\-  one  of  these  landscape  backgrounds  required  the  severe 
labour  of  the  engraver's  assistant  for  at  least  three  days  to  pro- 
duce it, — or  say  two  months'  hard  work,  for  the  whole  twenty 
and  odd  plates.  And  all  the  result  of  two  months'  elaborate 
work  put  together,  was  not  worth  to  me,  nor  would  be  to  any 
man,  woman,  or  child,  worth — what  an  accurate  outline  of  a 
leaf-cutting  bee's  segment  of  leaf  would  have  been,  drawn  with 
truth  and  precision.  And  ten  minutes  would  have  been  enough 
to  draw  it ;  and  half  an  hour  to  cut  it. 

But  not  only  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  old  book,  but  I  know  it 
is  not  in  the  grand  modern  Cuvier,  and  1  don't  believe  it  is 
lindable  anywhere.  I  won't  go  on  with  Agnes's  lesson  atgness, 
however,  till  I  get  some  help  from  kind  Dr.  Gray,  at  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  To-day,  I  must  content  myself  with  a  closing 
word  or  two  about  zoological  moi-alities. 

After  having,  to  my  best  ability,  thus  busied  and  informed 
little  Agnes  concerning  her  bees  and  their  operations,  am  I  far- 
ther to  expatiate  on  the  exemplary  character  of  the  bee  ?  Is 
she  to  learn  "  How  doth,"  etc.  (and  indeed  there  never  was  a 
country  in  which  more  than  in  her  own,  it  was  desirable  that 
shining  hours  should  be  taken  advantage  of  when  they  come)? 
Bin,  above  all,  am  I  to  tell  her  of  the  Goodness  and  Wisdom 
of  God  in  making  such  amiable  and  useful  insects? 

Well,  before  I  proceed  to  ask  her  to  foi-m  her  very  impor- 
tant opinions  upon  the  moral  character  of  God,  I  shall  ask  her 
to,  observe  that  all  insects  are  not  equally  moral,  or  useful. 

It  is  possible  she  may  have  noticed — beforehand — some,  of 
whose  disj)Ositi()ns  she  may  be  doubtful ;  something,  hei'eafter, 
I  shall  have  to  tell  her  of  locust  and  hornet,  no  less  than  of  bee  ; 
and  although  in  general  I  sluill  especially  avoid  putting  disa- 
greeable or  ugly  things  before  her  eyes,  or  into  her  mind,  I 
should  certainly  reqtiire  her  positively,  once  for  all,  to  know 
the  sort  of  life  led  by  creatures  of  at  least  alloyed  moral 
nature, — such,  for  instance,  as  the  'Turner  Savage'  which,  in- 
deed, "lives  in  the  haunts  of  men,  whom  it  never  willingly 
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offends  ;  but  is  the  terror  of  all  smaller  insects.  It  inhabits 
holes  in  the  eartli  on  the  side  of  hills  and  cliffs;  and  recesses 
that  it  forms  for  itself  in  the  mud-wuUs  of  cottages  and  out- 
liouses.  The  mud-wall  of  a  cottage  at  Peterborough,  in  North- 
amptonshire, was  observed  to  be  frequented  by  these  creatures, 
and  on  examination  it  was  found  to  be  wronght,  by  their  oper- 
ations, into  the  appearance  of  Honeycomb." 

The  Appearance  only,  alas !  for  although  these  creatures  thus 
like  to  live  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  a  Bishop,  and  thongh 
"  there  are  none  which  display  more  affection  for  their  off- 
spring,"— they  by  no  means  live  by  collection  of  treasures  of 
sweet  dew.  "They  are  excessively  tierce,  and,  without  hesi- 
tation, attack  insects  much  larger  than  themselves.  Their 
strength  is  very  great,  their  jaws  are  hard  and  sharp,  and  their 
stings  are  armed  with  poison,  which  suddenly  proves  fatal  to 
most  of  the  creatures  with  which  they  engage.  The  '  Sphex' 
(generic  name  of  the  family)  seizes,  with  the  greatest  boldness, 
on  the  creatures  it  attacks,  giving  a  stroke  with  amazing  force, 
then  falling  off,  to  rest  from  the  fatigue  of  the  exertion,  and 
to  enjoy  the  victory.  It  keeps,  howevei',  a  steady  eye  on  the 
object  it  lias  struck,  until  it  dies,  and  then  drags  it  to  its  nest 
for  the  use  of  its  young.  The  number  of  insects  which  this 
creature  destroys,  is  almost  beyond  conception,  fifty  scarcely 
serving  it  for  a  meal.  The  mangled  remains  of  its  prey,  scat- 
tered round  the  mouth  of  its  retreat,  sufficiently  betray  the 
sanguinary  inhabitant.  The  eyes,  the  filament  that  sei-ves  as 
a  brain,  and  a  small  part  of  the  contents  of  the  body,  are  all 
that  the  Sphex  devours." 

I  cannot,  therefore,  insist,  for  the  ])rescnt,  ujion  cither  point- 
ing a  moral,  or  adorning  a  tale,  for  Agnes,  with  entomological 
instances;  but  the  name  of  the  insect,  at  which  the  (insect) 
World  might  grow  pale,  if  it  were  cajiable  of  pallor, — might  be 
made,  at  least,  memorable,  and  not  uninstructive,  to  the  boys 
in  the  Latin  class;  by  making  them  first  understand  the  power 
of  the  preposition  'ex,'  in  the  two  j)leasant  senses  of  exauten^ 
and  the  one  unpleasant  sense  of  'examiner' — and  then  observe, 
(carefully  first  distinmiishing  between   plav  with  letters  and 
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real  derivation,)  that  if  you  put  E,  for  Right,  before  ex,  you 
have  '  Rex '  ;  if  you  put  L,  for  Love,  before  ex,  you  have  'lex ' ; 
if  you  put  G,  for  George,  and  R,  for  Rural,  before  ex,  you 
have  '  grex ' ;  aud  then  if  you  put  S,  for  Speculation,  P,  for 
Peculation,  and  H,  the  immortal  possessor  of  Pie,  before  ex, 
you  have  '  Sphex ' ;  pleasing  and  accurate  type  of  the  modern 
carnivorous  Economist,  who  especially  discerns  c  f  his  British 
pubUc,  'the  eyes  aud  small  hlameut  that  serves  as  \  brain.' 
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"The  Parsonage.  WERRtNGTox,  Peterborovgh,  .l/«r.  4,  1875. 

"  My  dear  Slr, — I  have  no  doubt  jou  know  better  than  I  do  what  Gos- 
pel is  the  more  widely  preached,  for  while  you  have  been  wandering, 
freer  than  a  bee,  from  place  to  place,  and  from  church  to  cbuich,  I  have 
been  '  entangled '  from  day  to  day  in  stutfy  rooms  among  ignorant  and  im- 
moral people,  in  crowded  pari.shes  in  London  and  elsewhere  ;  and  on  Sun- 
days have  listened  chiefly  to  the  gathered  voices  of  the  same  ignorant  people, 
led  by  my  own. 

But,  not  to  move  from  the  ground  of  a.scertained  fact,  I  have  a  right  to 
say  that  I  know  that  the  morality  of  the  parishes  best  known  to  me  has  been 
made  better,  and  not  worse,  by  the  shepherding  of  the  Pastors. 

I  have  heard  and  read  a  good  deal,  in  clerical  circles,  and  clerical  books, 
of  doctrines  of  'substitution'  and  'vicarious  righteou.sness,'  such  as  you 
rightly  condemn  as  immoral;  but  if  all  the  sermons  preached  in  the  Englisli 
Church  on  any  given  Sunday  were  fully  and  fairly  reported,  I  question  if  a 
dozen  would  contain  the  least  trace  of  these  doctrines. 

Amidst  all  the  isms  and  dogmas  by  which  Clerics  are  entangled,  I  find 
the  deep  and  general  conviction  getting  clearer  and  clearer  utterance,  that 
the  one  supremely  lovely,  admirable  and  adorable  thing, — the  one  thing  to 
redeem  and  regenerate  human  life,  the  one  true  Gospel  for  mankind,— Is  the 
Spirit  and  Life  of  Jesus  Christ. 

As  to  your  terril)le  charge  against  the  Pastors,  that  they  preach  for  hire,  I 
need  only  quote  your  own  opinion  in  this  month's  '  Fors,' that  all  honest 
minstrels  and  authors,  manifestly  pos'^-ssing  talent  for  their  business,  should 
be  allowed  to  claim  '  for  their  actual  toil,  in  performance  of  their  arts,  mod- 
est reward,  and  daily  bread.' 

Surely  the  labourer  who  spends  his  life  in  (.peaking  salutary  truth  is  not 
less  worthy  of  his  hire  than  he  who  sings  or  writes  it  ? 

The  reward  offered  to  most  Pastors  is  '  modest '  enough. 

"  I  am  very  faithfully  yours, 

"  Edward  Z.  Ltttsl. 

"  John  Ruskln,  Esq." 

I  willingly  insert  my  correspondcnt'.s  second  letter,  but  will  not  at  present 
answer  it,  except  privately.  I  wonder,  in  the  meantime,  whether  he  wi^l 
think  the  effect  of  the  mini^^fry  of  Feli.x  Neff  on  the  mind  of  the  swe«t  Eng- 
lish lady  whose  letter  next  follows,  moral,  or  immoral  ?  A  portion  of  whose 
letter,  I  should  have  said;  its  opening  touches  on  household  matters  little  to 
her  mind,  to  which  her  first  exclamation  refers. 

"  IIow  sorrowful  it  all  is  !  Yet,  I  don't  feel  -^o  nauirhfy  about  it  ns  I  did 
OP  Sulurda^-,  bccuuse  jestc-rday  1  read  the  life  uf  Felix  JSeff,  who  went  to 
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live  by  his  own  wish  at  that  dismal  Dormilleusc  in  the  hiirh  Alps,  amongst 
the  wretched  people  who  were  like  very  unclean  animals,  and  for  whom  he 
felt  such  sublime  pity  that  he  sacriticed  himself  to  improve  them;  and  as  I 
read  of  that  terrible  Alpine  desert,  with  eight  months'  hopeless  dreariness, 
and  of  the  wretched  food  and  tilthy  hovels  in  which  the  miseral)le  people 
lived,  I  looked  up  at  my  good  tire  and  clean  room,  with  dear  white  Lily 
lying  so  soft  on  my  lap,  aud  the  snowdrops  outside  the  window,  and  I  really 
did  feel  ashamed  of  having  felt  so  grumbly  aud  discontented  as  I  did  on 
Saturday.  So  good  Felix  Neff's  good  work  is  not  done  yet,  and  he  will 
doubtless  help  others  as  long  as  the  world  lasts." 

The  following  letter  is  an  interesting  and  somewhat  pathetic  example  of 
religious  madness  ;  not  a  little,  however,  connected  with  mismanagement  of 
money.  The  writer  has  pasi-ed  great  part  of  his  life  in  a  conscientious  en- 
deavour to  teach  what  my  correspondent  Jlr.  Lyttel  would  I  think  consider 
"  salutary  truth"  ;  but  his  intense  egotism  and  absence  of  imaginative  power 
hindered  him  from  perceiving  that  many  other  people  were  doing  the  same, 
and  meeting  with  the  same  disappointments.  Gradually  he  himself  occupied 
the  entire  centre  of  his  horizon  ;  and  he  appoints  himself  to  "  judge  the 
United  States  in  particular,  and  the  world  in  general." 

The  introductory  clause  of  the  letter  refers  somewhat  indignantly  to  a 
representation  I  had  irreverently  made  to  him  that  a  prophet  should  rather 
manifest  his  di\ine  mission  by  providing  himself  miraculously  with  meat 
and  drink,  than  by  lodging  in  widows'  houses  without  in  anywise  multiply- 
ing their  meal  for  them  ;  and  then  leaving  other  people  to  pay  his  bill. 

"  So  long  as  you  deliberately  refuse  to  help  in  any  way  a  man  who  (you 
have  every  reason  to  know)  possesses  more  of  the  righteousness  of  God  than 
yourself,  (when  you  have  ample  means  to  do  so,)  how  can  you  be  said  to  'do 
the  will  of  your  Father  wliich  is  in  Heaven '  ?  or  how  can  you  expect  to 
receive  understanding  to  '  know  of  the  doctrine '  of  the  Saviour,  (or  of  my 
doctrine,)  'whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself  ?  If  you 
posses.sed  a  rjenuiiie  'faith,' you  would  exercise  humanity  towards  such  a 
man  as  myself,  and  leave  the  result  with  God  ;  and  not  jircsumptuously 
decide  that  it  was  '  wrong '  to  relieve  '  a  righteous  man  '  in  distress,  lest  you 
should  encourage  him  in  delusions  which  you  choose  to  suppose  him  to  be 
labouring  under. 

"  Peojile  seem  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  Saviour  who  will  judge  the  world, 
if  any  one  does.  He  distmctly  declares  that  He  will  not.  '  If  any  one  hear 
my  words,  and  believe  not,  Ijitdfie  him  not ;  for  T aone  not  tojudrje  the  icorld, 
but  to  mce  tlui  world.  He  that  rejcctelli  me,  and  reeeiveth  not  my  words, 
hath  one  thai  judf/rth  hint :  the  imrd  tlmt  I  hmr  Kp>/,-<  /i,  the  Sitiuf  sludl  Jiidf/e 
him  in  the  hittt  dni/.'  John  xii.  47,  4S.  /  nprcstnt  that  '  WOUD'  which 
the  Saviour  spoke,  and  1  have  already  judged,  and  condemned,  this  country, 
and  the  United  States,  in  particular  ;  and  ('hri>tendoni,  and  the  World  in 
general.  I  have  for  twenty  vears  Ixen  a  preaclier  of  '  the  Righteousness  of 
God  '  to  thi.s  generation  (as  N'oah  was  for  a  hundred  years  to  his  generation), 
and  /  hare  prorrd  \>\  actual  experiment  tiiiit  none  among  the  men  of  this 
generation  can  be  induced  to  'enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven'  until  the  pre- 
dicted '  time  of  (rouble,  such  as  was  not  since  liiere  was  a  nation,'  comes  sud- 
denly, and  coiniiels  those  who  are  ready  to  enter  tlie  kini::(lon>  of  God,  to  do 
so  at  once  ;  and  I  know  not  how  soon  after  I  leave  this  country  the  'trouble' 
will  come ;  jxrliaps  immediately,  jHTliajis  in  about  a  year's  time ;  but 
come  it  must ;  aud  the  sooner  it  comes,  (he  sooner  it  will  be  over,  I  suppose, 

"  Yours  laithfully. " 
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The  following  specimen  of  the  kind  of  letters  -which  the  "  judge  of  the 
United  States  in  particular,  and  the  World  in  general,"  leaves  the  people 
favoured  by  his  judgment  to  send  to  his  friends,  may  as  well  supplement  his 
own  letter  : — 

"Mr.  (J.  of  U.S.  in  p.  and  the  W.  in  g.)'s  name  will,  I  trust,  excuse  me 
to  you  for  writing  ;  but  my  house  entirely  failed  me,  and  I,  with  my  child, 
are  now  really  in  great  want.  I  write  trusting  that,  after  your  former  kind- 
ness to  me,  you  will  feel  disposed  to  send  me  a  little  assistance. 

"  I  would  not  have  written,  but  I  am  seriously  in  need. 

"  Please  address  to  me,"  etc. 

Whether,  however,  the  judge  of  the  world  in  general  errs  most  in  expect- 
ing me  to  pay  the  neces.sary  twopences  to  his  hosts,  or  the  world  in  general 
itself,  in  expecting  me  to  pay  necessary  twopences  to  its  old  servants  when  it 
has  no  more  need  of  them,  may  be  perhaps  questionable.  Here  is  a  para- 
graph cut  out  of  an  application  for  an  hospital  vote,  which  I  received  the 
other  day. 

Mr.  A.,  aged  seventy-one,  has  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Pension  Fund  forty- 
five  years,  the  Almshouse  Fund  eighteen  years,  and  the  Orphan  Fund  four 
years.  He  is  now,  in  consequence  of  his  advanced  age,  and  the  infirmities 
attendant  on  a  dislocated  shoulder,  asthma,  and  failing  sight,  incapable  of 
earning  suflicient  for  a  subsistence  for  himself  and  wife,  who  is  afHicted  with 
chronic  rheumatic  gout.  He  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  B.,  and  has  worked 
for  Mr.  C.  D.  forty  years,  and  his  earnings  at  present  are  very  small. 

Next,  here  is  a  piece  of  a  letter  disclosing  another  curious  form  of  modern 
distress,  in  which  the  masters  and  mistres-ses  become  dependent  for  timely 
aid  on  their  servant.s.  This  is  at  least  as  old,  however,  as  Miss  Edgeworth's 
time ;  I  think  the  custom  is  referred  to  at  the  toilette  of  Miss  Georgiana 
Falconer  in  '  Patronage.' 

"  Ever)'  day  makes  me  bitterly  believe  more  and  more  what  you  say  about 
the  wickedness  of  working  by  tire  and  steam,  and  llie  liarni  and  insidious 
sapping  of  true  life  that  coines  from  large  nulls  and  all  that  iseoniuctcd  with 
them.  One  of  my  s<TV!ints  told  my  sister  today  (wifli  an  aiiology)  that  her 
mother  had  told  licr  in  hi-r  letter  lo'ask  me  if  1  would  sell  her  my  children's 
old  clothes,  etc.— that  indeed  many  ladies  did— her  mother  had  often  bought 
things,  oil  !  it  made  me  feel  horrible.  We  try  to  buy  strong  clothes,  and 
mend  them  to  the  last,  and  then  sometinies  girc  them  away;  hut  ndUng 
( lothes  to  poor  people  seems  to  me  dreadful.  I  never  thought  ladies  and 
gentlemen  would  sell  their  clothes  even  to  shops— till  we  came  to  live  here, 
and  happened  to  know  of  its  Ik  inj:  done.  It  surely  mu^t  be  wroni,'  and  bad, 
or  I  should  not  feel  something  in  me  spctikiug  so  strongly  against  it,  as  mean 
and  unholy." 

A  i)iece  of  country  gossip  on  l)ceH  and  birds,  with  a  humiliating  passage 
alKjut  my  own  Coniston  country,  may  refresh  us  u  little  after  dwelling  on 
these  serious  topics. 

"  A  humble  cow  is  I  fancy  more  properly  a  humbled  cow— it  is  so  called 
in  Durham— a  cfiw  whose  horn  is  no  longer  set  upon  IiIltIi  A  hunilile  or 
bumble  bee  is  there  called  a  '  humbler.*    To  bumble  in  Durham  means  to  go 
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buzzing  about ;  a  fussy  man  -would  be  called  a  great  bumbler.  But  don't 
believe  it  has  uo  sting  :  it  can  sting  -worse  than  a  honey  bee,  and  all  but  as 
badly  as  a  wasp.  They  used  to  tell  us  as  children  that '  bumblers  '  did  not 
sting,  but  I  know  from  experience  that  they  do.  We  used  as  children  to 
feellhat-we  knew"  that  the  little  yellow-  mason  bee  (?)  did  not  sting,  but  I  have 
no  true  knowledge  on  that  point.  Do  you  care  to  have  the  common  village 
names  of  birds  ?  I  am  afraid  I  can  only  remember  one  or  two,  but  they  are 
universally  used  in  the  north. 

"  The  wren  which  makes  the  hanging  nest  lined  -with  feathers  is  called  the 
feather  poke  ;  yellow  hammer,  yellow -yowley  ;  golden-crested  wren.  Chris- 
tian wren  ;  white  throat,  Nanny  white-throat  ;  hedge-sparrow,  Dicky  Diky. 
I  could  find  more  if  you  cared  for  them.  To  wind  up,  I  Avill  send  you  an 
anecdote  I  tind  among  father's  writings,  and  which  refers  to  your  country. 
He  is  speaking  of  some  time  early  in  1800.  '  Cock-fighting  was  then  in 
all  its  glory.  When  I  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ulverston,  in  18 — ,*  I 
was  told  that  about  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  a  grave  ecclesiastical 
question  had  been  settled  by  an  appeal  to  a  battle  with  cocks.  The  chapclry 
of  Pennington  was  vacant,  but  there  was  a  dispute  who  should  present  a 
clerk  to  the  vacant  benefice, — the  vicar  of  Ulverston,  the  mother-church,  the 
churchwardens,  the  four-and-twenty,  or  the  parishioners  at  large, — and 
recourse  was  had  to  a  Welch  Main.' " 

Finally,  the  following  letter  is  worth  preserving.  It  succinctly  states  the 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  booksellers  that  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  oblige  their  customers  at  my  expense.  Perhaps  in  time,  the  cus- 
tomers may  oblige  the  booksellers  by  paying  them  something  for  their 
trouble,  openly,  instead  of  insisting  on  not  paying  them  anj-thing  unless  they 
don't  know  how  much  it  is. 

"  Mr.  George  Allen. 

Sir, — We  -will  thank  you  to  send  us  Ruskin's 

Aratra  Pentelici £0  19    0 

The  Eagle's  Nest 0    9    6 

Relations  between  Angelo  and  Tintorct 0    10 

£19    6 
And  continue  Account  next  year  Fors  Clavigera 0    7    0 

Cheque  enclosed.  £1  16    6 

"  It  cannot  be  too  frequently  referred  to  by  (he  trade, — the  unjustifiable 
mode  Kuskin  has  adopted  in  the  sale  of  his  lx)oks.  It  may  be  profital)le  to 
you  (as  we  hope  it  is),  l)ut  to  the  general  trade  it  is  nothing  l)Ut  a  swindle. 
Our  fustomer,  for  instance  (whom  we  cannot  afford  to  disoblige),  pays  us  for 
ihis  order  just  t'l  16h.  fid.;  and  we  must  come  back  on  him  for  expense  of 
remitting,  else  we  .shall  lose  by  the  transaction. 

"  Your  obedient  Servant." 

*  He  does  not  give  the  date. 
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LETTER  LIII. 

Brantwood,  Oood  Friday,  1875. 
I  AM  ashamed  to  go  on  with  my  own  history  to-day  ;  for 
thougli,  as  already  seen,  I  was  not  wholly  nnacquainted  with 
the  practice  of  fasting,  at  times  of  the  year  when  it  was  not 
customary  with  Papists,  our  Lent  became  to  us  a  kind  of 
moonlight  Christinas,  and  season  of  reflected  and  soft  festivity. 
For  our  strictly  Protestant  liabits  of  mind  rendering  us  inde- 
pendent of  absolution,  on  Shrove  Tuesday  we  were  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  the  preparation  of  pancakes, — my  nurse  being  dom- 
inant on  that  day  over  tlie  cook  in  all  things,  her  especially 
nutritive  art  of  browning,  and  fine  legerdemain  in  turning, 
])ancakes,  being  recognized  as  inimitable.  The  interest  of 
Ash-Wednesday  was  mainly — whether  the  bits  of  c^g  should 
be  larfje  or  small  in  the  ejirf'-sauce : — nor  do  I  recollect  haviuir 
any  ideas  connected  with  the  day's  name,  until  I  was  puzzled 
by  the  French  of  it  when  I  fell  in  love  with  a  Roman  Cath(»Iic 
French  girl,  as  hereafter  to  be  related  : — only,  by  the  way,  let 
me  note,  as  I  chance  now  to  remember,  two  others  of  my  main 
occupations  of  an  exciting  character  in  Hunter  Street:  watch- 
ing, namely,  the  dustmen  clear  out  the  ash  hole,  and  the  coal- 
men fill  the  coal-cellar  through  the  hole  in  the  pavement, 
which  soon  became  to  me,  when  surrounded  by  its  cone  of 
debris,  a  sublime  representation  of  the  crater  of  a  volcanic 
mo\mtain.  Of  these  imaginative  delights  I  have  no  room  to 
speak  in  this  Foj-s ;  nor  of  the  debates  which  used  to  be  held 
for  the  two  or  three  days  preceding  Good  Friday,  whether  the 
hot-cross-buns  should  be  plain,  or  have  carraway  seeds  in  them. 
For,  my  nurte  not  being  here  to  provide  any  such  dainties  for 
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mc,  and  the  black-plai^ne  wind  whicli  lias  now  darkened  the 
spring  for  iive  years,*  veiling  all  the  hills  with  snllen  cloud,  I 
am  neither  in  a  cheerful  nor  a  religious  state  of  mind  ;  and  am 
too  much  in  the  temper  of  the  disciples  who  forsook  Him,  and 
fled,  to  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  childish  innocence  of  belief, 
which,  in  my  mothei",  was  too  constant  to  need  resuscitation, 
or  take  new  colour,  from  fast  or  festival. 

Yet  it  is  only  by  her  lielp,  to-day,  that  I  am  able  to  do  a 
piece  of  work  i-equired  of  me  by  the  letter  printed  in  the 
second  article  of  this  month's  correspondence.  It  is  from  a 
man  of  great  worth,  conscientiousness,  and  kindliness;  but  is 
yet  so  perfectly  expressive  of  the  irreverence,  and  incapacity 
of  admiration,  whicli  maintain  and,  in  great  part,  constitute, 
the  modern  liberal  temper,  that  it  makes  me  feel,  more  than 
anything  I  ever  yet  met  with  in  human  words,  how  much  1 
owe  to  my  mother  for  having  so  exercised  me  in  tiie  Scriptures 
as  to  make  me  grasp  them  in  what  my  coiTespondent  would 
call  their  'concrete  whole';  and  above  all,  taught  me  to  rev- 
erence them,  as  transcending  all  thought,  and  ordaining  all 
conduct. 

This  she  effected,  not  by  her  own  sayings  or  personal  au- 
thority ;  but  simply  by  compelling  me  to  read  the  book  thor- 
oughly, for  myself.  As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  read  with  fluency, 
she  began  a  course  of  Bible  work  with  me,  which  never  ceased 
till  I  went  to  Oxford.  She  read  alternate  verses  with  me, 
watching,  at  first,  every  intonation  of  my  voice,  and  correct- 
ing the  false  ones,  till  she  made  me  understand  tlie  verse,  if 
within  my  reach,  riglitly,  and  energeticall}'.  It  might  be  be- 
yond me  altogether;  that  she  did  not  care  about;  but  she 
made  sure  that  as  soon  as  I  £:ot  hold  of  it  at  all,  I  should  ffct 
hold  of  it  by  the  right  end. 

In  this  way  she  began  with  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  and 
went   straight  through  to  the  last  verse  of  tlie  Apocalypse; 


*  See  my  first  notice  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  Fore  of  August  1871; 
and  fiirtlier  account  of  it  in  appendix  to  my  Lecture  on  Glaciere,  given  at 
the  Loudon  Institution  this  year. 
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hard  names,  numbers,  Levitical  law,  and  all  ;  and  began  again 
at  Genesis  the  next  day  ;  if  a  name  was  hard,  the  better  the  ex- 
ercise in  pronunciation, — if  a  chapter  was  tiresome,  the  better 
lesson  in  patience, — if  loathsome,  the  i)etter  lesson  in  faitli  that 
there  was  some  use  in  its  being  so  outspoken.  After  our  cliaji- 
ters,  (from  two  to  three  a  day,  according  to  their  length,  the 
first  thing  after  breakfast,  and  no  interruption  from  servants 
allowed, — none  from  visitors,  who  eithci"  joined  in  the  reading 
or  had  to  stay  upstairs, — and  none  from  any  visitings  or  excur- 
sions, except  real  travelling),  I  had  to  learn  a  few  verses  ijy 
iieart,  or  repeat,  to  make  suic  I  had  not  lost,  something  of 
what  was  already  known  ;  and,  with  the  chapters  above  enu- 
merated, (Letter  XLII.*),  I  had  to  learn  the  whole  body  of 
tiie  fine  old  Scotti.sli  paraphrases,  which  are  good,  melodious, 
and  forceful  verse;  and  to  wiiich,  together  with  the  Bible  it- 
self, I  owe  the  first  cultivation  of  my  ear  in  sound. 

It  is  strange  that  of  all  the  pieces  of  the  Bible  which  my 
mother  thus  taught  me,  that  which  cost  me  most  to  learn,  and 
which  was,  to  my  cliild's  mind,  chiefiy  repulsive — the  llOth 
Bsahn — has  now  become  of  all  the  most  j)recious  to  me,  in  its 
overflowing  and  glorious  passion  of  love  for  the  Law  of  God  : 
''Oh,  how  love  I  Thy  law!  it  is  my  meditation  all  the  day;  I 
have  refrained  my  feet  from  every  evil  way,  that  I  might  keep 
Thy  word"; — as  opposed  to  the  ever-echoing  words  of  the 
modern  money-loving  fool :  '*  Oh,  liow  hate  I  Thy  law  !  it  is 
my  abomination  all  the  day;  my  feet  are  swift  in  running  to 
mischief,  and  I  have  done  all  the  things  I  ought  not  to  have 
done,  and  left  undone  all  I  ought  to  have  done;  have  mercy 
upon  me,  miserable  sinner, — and  grant  that  I,  worthily  lament- 
ing my  sins  and  acknowledging  n)y  wretchedness,  may  obtain 
of  Thee,  the  God  of  all  mercy,  perfect  remission  and  forgive- 
ness,— and  give  me  my  long  purse  here  and  my  eternal  Para- 
dise there,  all  together,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  wiiom,  with  Tiieo 

*  Will  tlip  niidcT  Ik-  kind  cnouph,  in  the  20th  anil  21st  lines  of  p.  82,  vol. 
iv.,  to  piit,  Willi  his  pen,  a  semicolon  after  '  ni:v ',  ii  conini:i  after  '  unclean  *, 
and  a  semicolon  after  '  iLsc  '?  lie  will  find  the  sentence  thus  Uikc  a  difTcrent 
meaning. 
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and  the  Hol\'  Ghost,  be  all  lioiionr  and  glorv,"  etc.  And  the 
letter  of  mv  liberal  correspondent,  pointing  out,  in  the  defence 
of  usnry  (of  which  he  imagines  himself  acquainted  Avith  the 
history!)  how  the  Son  of  David  hit  his  father  in  the  exactly 
weak  place,  puts  it  in  my  mind  at  once  to  state  some  principles 
respecting  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  code  of  law,  which  are 
vital  to  the  action  of  the  St.  George's  Company  in  obedience 
to  it. 

All  the  teaching  of  God,  and  of  the  nature  He  formed  round 
Man,  is  not  only  mysterious,  but,  if  received  with  any  warp  of 
mind,  deceptive,  and  intentionally  deceptive.  The  distinct 
and  repeated  assertions  of  this  in  the  conduct  and  words  of 
Christ  are  the  most  wonderful  things,  it  seems  to  me,  and  the 
most  terrible,  in  all  the  recorded  action  of  the  wisdom  of 
Heaven.  "  To  you^''  (His  disciples)  '"it  is  given  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom, — but  to  others,  in  parables,  that, 
hearing,  they  might  not  understand.''  Now  this  is  written  not 
for  the  twelve  only,  but  for  all  disciples  of  Christ  in  all  ages, 
— of  whom  the  sign  is  one  and  umnistakeable:  '*  They  have 
forsaken  all  that  they  have"  ;  while  those  who  "  say  they  are 
Jews  and  are  not,  but  do  lie,"or  who  say  they  are  Christians 
and  are  not,  but  do  lie,  try  to  compromise  with  Christ, — 
to  give  Him  a  part,  and  keep  back  a  part; — this  being  the 
Lie  of  lies,  the  Ananias  lie,  visited  always  with  spiritual 
death.* 

There  is  a  curious  chapter  on  almsgiving,  by  Miss  Yonge, 
in  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  'Monthly  Packet,'  (a  good 
magazine,  though,  on  the  whole,  and  full  of  nice  writing), 
which  announces  to  her  disciples,  that  "at  least  the  tenth  of 
their  income  is  God's  part."  Now,  in  the  name  of  the  Devil, 
and  of  Baal  to  back  him, — are  nine  parts,  then,  of  all  we  have 
— our  own  ?  or  theirs  ?  The  tithe  may,  indeed,  be  set  aside  for 
some  special  ])urpose — for  the  maintenance  of  a  priesthood — 
or  as  by  the  St.  George's  Company,  for  distant  labour,  or  any 
other  purpose  out  of  their  own   immediate  range  of  action. 

*  Isaiiih  xxviii.  17  and  18. 
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But  to  the  Charity  or  Ahns  of  men — to  Love,  and  to  the  God 
of  Love,  all  their  substance  is  due — and  all  their  strength — 
and  all  their  time.  That  is  the  first  commandment :  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  with  all  thy  strength  and  soul.  Yea,  says 
the  false  disciple — but  not  with  all  my  money.  And  of  these 
it  is  written,  after  that  thirty-third  verse  of  Luke  xiv. :  '"Salt 
is  good  ;  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour,  it  is  neither  fit  for 
the  land  nor  the  dunghill.  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear." 

Now  in  Holbein's  great  sermon  against  wealth,  the  engrav- 
ing, in  the  Dance  of  Death,  of  the  miser  and  beggar,  he  chose 
for  his  text  the  verse  :  "  He  that  stoppeth  his  ears  at  tlie  ci'y 
of  the  poor,  he  also  shall  cry  himself,  and  shall  not  be  heard." 
And  he  shows  that  the  ear  is  thus  deafened  by  being  tilled 
with  a  murmuring  of  its  own :  and  how  the  ear  thus  becomes 
only  as  a  twisted  shell,  with  the  sound  of  the  far-away  ocean 
of  Hell  in  it  for  ever,  he  teaches  us,  in  the  figure  of  the  fiend 
which  I  engraved  for  you  in  the  seventli  of  these  letters,* 
abortive,  fingerless,  contemptible,  mechanical,  incapable; — 
blowing  the  winds  of  death  out  of  its  small  machine:  Behold, 
this  is  your  God,  you  modern  Israel,  which  has  brought  you 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  in  which  your  fathers  toiled  for 
bread  with  their  not  abortive  hands;  and  set  your  feet  in  the 
large  room,  of  Usury,  and  in  the  broad  road  to  Death! 

Now  the  moment  that  the  Mammon  devil  gets  his  bellows 
put  in  men's  ears, — however  innocent  they  may  be,  however 
free  from  actual  stain  of  avarice,  they  become  literally  deaf  to 
the  teaching  of  true  and  noi)le  men.  My  correspondent  iiu- 
agines  himself  to  iiave  read  Shakespeare  and  Goethe; — he  can- 
not understand  a  sentence  of  them,  or  he  would  have  known 
the  meaning  of  the  Mercliant  of  Venice,t  and  of  the  vision  of 
l'*lutu8,  and  speech  of  Mephistopheles  on  the  Emperor's  paper- 


•  The  whole  woodcut  is  given  in  facsimile  In  tbo  fifth  part  of  '  Ariadne 
Florentina.' 

\  Hce  '  Munera  Pulveris,'  pp.  89  to  91 ;  and  '  Ariudnu  Floreulina,' 
liCCturc  VI. 
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money*  in  the  second  part  of  Fanst,  and  of  the  continual 
under-current  of  similar  teaching  in  it,  from  its  opening  in  the 
mountain  sunrise,  presently  commented  on  by  the  Astrologer, 
under  the  prompting  of  Mepliistopheles, — "  the  Sun  itself  is 
pure  Gold," — to  the  ditch-and-grave-digging  scene  of  its  close. 
He  cannot  read  Xenophon,  nor  Lucian, — nor  Plato,  nor  Hor- 
ace, nor  Pope, — nor  Homer,  nor  Chaucer — nor  Moses,  nor 
David.  All  these  are  mere  voices  of  the  Night  to  him ;  the 
bought  bellows-blower  of  the  '  Times'  is  the  only  piper  who  is 
in  tune  to  his  ear. 

And  the  woe  of  it  is  that  all  the  curse  comes  on  him  merely 
as  one  of  the  unhappy  modern  mob,  infected  by  the  rest;  for 
he  is  himself  thoroughly  honest,  simple-hearted,  and  upright: 
only  mischance  made  him  take  up  literature  as  a  means  of 
life;  and  so  brought  him  necessarily  into  all  the  elements  of 
modern  insolent  thought :  and  now,  though  David  and  Solo- 
mon, Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  ahogether  say  one  thing,  and  the 

*  "  Narr. 
Filnftausend  Kronen  wiircn  mir  zu  Handen. 

JVIeph. 
Zweibeiniger  Schlauch,  bist  wieder  auferstanden  ? 

Narr. 
Da  sebt  nur  ber,  ist  das  wobl  Geldcs  werth  ? 

]\lErn. 
Du  bast  daflir  was  SchUind  und  Baucb  begehrt. 

Narr. 
Und  kaufen  kann  Icb  Acker,  Haus,  und  Vieb  ? 

Meph. 
Verstebt  sicb  I  biete  nur,  das  feblt  dir  nie  1 

Narr. 
Und  Scbloss  mit  "Wald  und  Jagd,  und  Fischbacb  ? 

Meph. 

Traun  ! 
Icb  mOcbtc  dicb  gestrenRcn  Ilcrm  wobl  scbaun. 

Narr. 
Heute  Abend  wicg'  icb  micb  im  Grundbesitz.  (ab.) 

]\lEPn.  (mhut.) 
Wer  zweifcU  noch  an  uiiaics  barren  Witz!" 
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correspondent  of  the  'Times'  another,  it  is  David,  Solomon, 
and  Daniel  who  are  Narrs  to  him. 

Now  the  Parables  of  the  Xew  Testament  are  so  constructed 
that  to  men  in  this  insolent  temper,  thev  are  necessarily  mis- 
leading. It  is  very  awful  that  it  should  be  so;  but  that  is  the 
fact.  Why  prayer  should  be  taught  by  the  story  of  the  unjust 
judge ;  nse  of  present  opportunity  by  that  of  the  unjust  stew- 
ard ;  and  use  of  the  gifts  of  God  by  that  of  the  hard  man  who 
reaped  where  he  had  not  sown, — there  is  no  human  creature 
wise  enough  to  know ; — but  there  are  the  traps  set  ;  and  every 
slack  judge,  cheating  servant,  and  gnawing  usurer  may,  if  he 
will,  ai>prove  himself  in  these. 

"Thou  knewest  that  I  was  a  hard  man."  Yes — and  if  God 
were  also  a  hard  God,  and  reaped  where  lie  had  not  sown — 
the  conclusion  would  be  true  that  earthly  usury  was  right. 
But  which  of  God's  gifts  to  us  are  not  His  own  ? 

The  meaning  of  the  j)arable,  heard  with  eai-s  unbesotted,  is 
this: — "'You,  among  hard  and  unjust  men,  yet  suffer  their 
claim  to  the  return  of  wiiat  they  never  gave;  you  suffer  tJnm 
to  i-eap,  where  they  have  not  strawed. — But  to  me.  the  Just 
Lord  of  your  life — whose  is  the  breath  in  your  nostrils,  whose 
the  fire  in  your  blood,  who  gave  you  light  and  thought,  and 
the  fruit  of  earth  and  the  dew  of  heaven, — to  me,  of  all  this 
gift,  will  you  return  no  fruit  but  only  the  dust  of  your  bodies, 
and  the  wreck  of  your  souls  V 

Nevertheless,  tlie  Parables  have  still  their  living  use,  as  well 
as  their  danger;  but  the  Psalter  has  become  practically  dead; 
and  the  form  of  repeating  it  in  the  daily  service  only  deadens 
the  j)hra6es  of  it  by  familiarity.  I  have  occasion  to-day,  befoi-e 
going  on  with  any  work  for  Agnes,  to  dwell  on  another  j)ic{'e 
of  this  writing  of  the  father  of  Christ, — which,  read  in  its  full 
meaning,  will  be  as  new  to  us  as  the  first-heard  song  of  a  for- 
eign land. 

I  will  print  it  first  in  the  Latin,  and  in  the  letters  and  form 
in  which  it  was  read  by  our  Christian  sires, 
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The  Eighth  Psalm.    Thikteenth  Centuet  Text.* 

g0min£  bxittiimis  «0stfr  qm 
airmiralrilt  fst  xiomm  tuum 
in  uni&frsa  l«rra.  ^U0niam  th 
irata'  rsl  ntagnifirrniia  tiia  sujrr 
jcelxis.  6«  0rjf  infantium  t  lartttt 
niim  pffristi  Imhtm  p^tfr  inr 
ntiros  luxrs  xxi  iifstruas  iniroiru 
i  iili0nm.  ^uxmiam  biir^b^  rflxrs 
tttos  xrgrrra  bigibr.  iuor.  Iiinaw  i 
sstfllas  qiu  in  funirasti  ^uiJb;  fst  B 
qw0ir  mrw^r  xs  rjus,  aii  filiiis  ]^oi8 
quia  tisilas  mm.  |J);inuisti  jcwin 
^aul0j«inu:  ab  nngrlis,  gloria  t  bff 
nort  rorxrnasti  fum  f  jstituisli  xum 
suj^rr  frj^rra  ntanuum  tuar,  ©mia 
Bubjfristi  sub  ^rbilis  fjus,  jobfs  t  ha 
bn  uni&sas,  insugfr  t  prrora  ram 
;pi.  JJxiIurrfs  rfli  t  pisrrs  luaiis  4 
j^ambulant  Sfmitas  maris.  gomi 
nt  irominus  u-ostfr  quaw  abmi 
rabilt  xst  wowxtn  iuum  in  uniOsa 
trrrz. 

I  translate  literally ;  the  Septuagint  confirming  the  Vulgate 
in  tlie  differences  from  our  common  rendering,  several  of 
which  are  important. 

*  I  have  written  it  out  from  a  perfect  English  psalter  of  early  thirteenth- 
century  work,  with  St.  Edward,  St.  Edmund,  and  St.  Cuthltcrt  in  its  cal- 
endar; it  probably  ha\ing  belonged  to  the  cathedral  of  York.  The  writing 
is  very  full,  but  quick;  meant  for  service  more  than  beaufj-;  illuminated 
sparingly,  l)ut  with  extreme  care.  Its  contractions  are  curiously  varied  and 
capricious:  thus,  here  in  the  fifth  verse,  c  in  conslituisti  stands  for  'con' 
merely  by  being  turned  the  wrong  way.  I  prefer  it.s  text,  nevertheless,  to 
that  of  more  elalwrate  MSS.,  for  when  very  great  attention  is  paid  to  the 
writing,  there  are  apt  to  be  mi.stakes  in  the  words.  In  the  best  thirteenth- 
Century  scrvicc-book  I  liave,  '  tuos'  in  the  third  verse  is  written  '  meos,' 
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"1.  Oh  Lord,  our  own  Lord,  how  admirable  is  thy  name  in 
all  the  earth ! 

2.  Because  thy  magnificence  is  set  above  the  heavens. 

3.  Out  of   the  mouth  of   children  and  sucklings  thou  hast 

perfected   })ruise,  because  of  tliine  enemies,  that  thou 
mightest  scatter  the  enemy  and  avenger. 

4.  Since  I  see  thy  heavens,  the  work  of   thy  fingers,  the 

moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  founded, 

5.  What  is  man  that  thou  reniemberest  him,  or  the  son  of 

man,  that  thou  lookest  on  him  ? 

6.  Thou  hast  lessened   him  a  little  from  the  angels;   thou 

hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour,  and  hast  set 
him  over  all  the  works  of  thy  hands. 

7.  Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet;  sheep,  and  all 

oxen — and  the  flocks  of  the  plain. 

8.  The  birds  of  the  heaven  and  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  all 

that  walk  in  the  paths  of  the  sea. 

9.  Oh  Lord,  our  own  Lord,  how  admirable  is  thy  name  in 

all  the  earth  I" 

Note  in  Yerscs  1  and  9. — Domine,  Dominus  noster;  our 
own  Lord  ;  Kvpie,  6  Kvftios  ///.icov;  claiming  thus  the  Father- 
hood. The  'Lord  our  Guvernour '  of  the  Prayer  Book  en- 
tirely loses  the  meaning.  Wow  admirahlc  is  Thy  Name!  dav- 
/.iaffToy,  'wonderful,'  as  in  Isaiah,  "Ilis  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful,  tlie  Counsellor."  Again  our  translation  'excel- 
lent' loses  the  meaning. 

Verse  2.— Thy  magnificence.  Literally,  '  thy  greatness  in 
working'  (Gk.  ^eyaXon/jinsia — 6plendt>ur  in  aspect),  distin- 
guished from  mere  'glory  '  or  greatncbs  in  fame. 

Verse  3. — Sidney  has  it : 

"  From  sucklings  lialh  thy  honotir  Hpninp, 
Thy  furco  Lalli  Uowvd  fruiu  baliics'  loujjue." 
6 
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Tlie  meaning  of  tin's  difficult  verse  fs  given  by  implication  in 
Matt.  xxi.  U).  And  again,  that  verse,  like  all  the  other  great 
teachings  of  Christ,  is  open  to  a  terrific  misinterpretation  ; — 
namely,  the  popular  evangelical  one,  that  children  should  be 
teachers  and  preachers, — (''  cheering  mother,  cheering  father, 
from  the  Bible  true").  Tlie  lovely  meaning  of  the  words  of 
Christ,  which  this  vile  error  hides,  is  that  children,  remaining 
children^  and  uttering,  out  of  their  own  hearts,  such  things  as 
their  Maker  puts  there,  are  pure  in  sight,  and  perfect  in  praise.* 

Yerse  4. — The  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  founded 
— 'fundasti' — idejAeXiooaas.  It  is  much  more  than  'or- 
dained'; the  idea  of  stable  placing  in  space  being  the  main 
one  in  David's  mind.  And  it  remains  to  this  day  the  wonder 
of  wonders  in  all  wise  men's  minds.  The  earth  swings  round 
the  sun, — yes,  but  what  holds  the  sun  ?  The  sun  swings  round 
something  else.     Be  it  so, — then,  what  else  ? 

Sidney : — 

"  When  I  upon  Ibe  heavens  do  look, 
Which  all  from  thee  their  essence  took, 
When  moon  and  stars  my  thought  beholdeth, 
Whose  life  no  life  but  of  thee  holdelh." 

Yerse  5. — That  thou  lookest  on  him  ;  fniayiknrr)  axnov^ 
'art  a  bishop  to  him.'  The  Greek  word  is  the  same  in  the 
verse  "  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me." 

Yerse  6. — thou  hast  lessened  him ; — perhaps  better,  thou  hast 
made  him  but  by  a  little,  less,  than  the  angels:  yXatTooffas 
avTov  §paxv  ri.  The  inferiority  is  not  of  present  position 
merely,  but  of  scale  in  being. 

Yerse  7. — Sheep,  and  all  oxen,  and  ihajloclcs  of  the  plain  : 
XTt'ivr/  Tov  Ttedim).  Beasts  for  service  in  the  i)lait),  traversing 
great  spaces, — camel  and  horse.  'Pecora',  in  Yulgate,  in- 
cludes all  '  pecunia',  or  property  in  animals. 

*  Compare  the  '  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,'  p.  38  ;  and  put  in  the  fourteenth 
line  of  that  page,  a  comma  after  'heaven,'  and  iu  the  seventeentU  lioQ  9t 
WBtticplvn  ftft^r '  l>l^ing.' 
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Verse  8. — In  the  Greek,  '*tliat  walk  the  paths  of  the  seas" 
is  only  an  added  description  of  fish,  but  the  meaning  of  it  is 
without  doubt  to  give  an  expanded  sense — a  generalization  of 
fish,  80  as  to  include  the  whale,  seal,  tortoise,  and  their  like. 
Neither  whales  nor  seals,  however,  from  what  I  hear  of  mod- 
ern tishing,  are  likely  to  walk  the  paths  of  the  sea  mucli 
longer;  and  Sidney's  verse  becomes  mere  satire  : — 

"  The  bird,  free  burgesse  of  the  aire, 
The  tisb,  of  sea  the  native  heire. 
And  what  things  els  of  waters  Iraceth 
The  unworn  pathes,  his  rule  embraceth. 
Oh  Lord,  that  rul'st  our  mortal  l3'ne. 
How  through  the  world  thy  name  doth  shine  1" 

Tliese  being,  as  far  as  I  can  trace  them,  the  literal  meanings 
of  each  verse,  the  entire  purport  of  the  psalm  is  that  the 
Name,  or  knowledge  of  God  was  admirable  to  David,  and  the 
power  and  kingship  of  God  i-ecognizable  to  him,  through  the 
power  and  kingship  of  man.  His  vicegei'ent  on  the  earth,  as  the 
angels  are  in  heavenly  places.  And  that  final  purport  of  the 
psalm  is  evermore  infallibly  true, — namely,  that  when  men 
rule  the  earth  rightly,  and  feel  the  power  of  their  own  souls 
over  it,  and  its  creatures,  as  a  beneficent  and  autlioritative  one, 
they  recognize  the  power  of  higher  spirits  also;  and  tlie  Name 
of  God  becomes  '  hallowed '  to  them,  admirable  and  wonder- 
ful ;  but  if  they  abuse  the  earth  and  its  creatures,  and  become 
mere  contentious  brutes  upon  it,  instead  of  order-commanding 
kings,  tlie  Name  of  God  ceases  to  be  admirable  to  them,  and 
1 1  is  powei"  to  be  felt;  and  gradually,  license  and  ignorance 
j)i'evailiiig  together,  even  what  memories  of  law  or  Deity  re- 
main t«i  them  become  intolei'able ;  and  in  the  exact  contrary 
to  Davitl's — '•  i\[y  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  IJving  God; 
when  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God  ?'' — you  liave  the 
consummated  desire  and  conclusive  utterance  of  the  modern 
republican  : 

"  S'il  y  avuit  un  Dieu,  il  fuudruil  le  fufiiller." 
Now,  whatever  chemical  or  anatomical  facts  may  a])j>ear  to 
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our  present  scientific  intelligences,  inconsistent  with  the  Life  of 
God,  the  historical  fact  is  that  no  happiness  nor  power  has  ever 
been  attained  by  human  creatures  unless  in  that  thirst  for  the 
presence  of  a  Divine  King ;  and  that  nothing  but  weakness, 
misery,  and  death  have  ever  resulted  from  the  desire  to  destroy 
their  King,  and  to  have  thieves  and  murderers  released  to  them 
instead.  Also  this  fact  is  historically  certain, — that  the  Life 
of  God  is  not  to  be  discovered  by  reasoning,  but  by  obeying; 
that  on  doing  what  is  plainly  ordered,  the  wisdom  and  presence 
of  the  Orderer  become  manifest ;  that  only  so  His  way  can  be 
known  on  earth,  and  His  saving  health  among  all  nations  ;  and 
that  on  disobedience  always  follows  darkness,  the  forerunner  of 
death. 

And  now  for  corollary  on  the  eighth  Psalm,  read  the  first 
and  second  of  Hebrews,  and  to  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  third, 
slowly  ;  fitting  the  verse  of  the  psalm — "  lunam  et  Stellas  quae 
tu  fundasti,"  with  "  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  earth" ;  and  then  noting  how  the  subjec- 
tion which  is  merely  of  the  lower  creatures,  in  the  psalm, 
becomes  the  subjection  of  all  things,  and  at  last  of  death  itself, 
in  the  victory  foretold  to  those  who  are  faithful  to  their  Cap- 
tain, made  perfect  through  sufferings;  tlieir  faith,  observe, 
consisting  primarily  in  closer  and  more  constant  obedience  than 
the  Mosaic  law  required, — ''  For  if  the  word  spoken  by  angels 
was  steadfast,  and  every  transgression  and  disobedience  received 
its  just  recompence  of  reward,  how  shall  we  escape,  if  we 
neglect  so  great  salvation!"  The  full  argument  is  :  "Moses, 
with  but  a  little  salvation,  saved  you  from  earthly  bondage,  and 
brought  you  to  an  earthly  land  of  life;  Christ,  witli  a  great  sal- 
vation, saves  you  from  soul  bondage,  and  brings  you  to  an 
eternal  land  of  life  ;  but,  if  lie  who  despised  the  little  salvation, 
and  its  lax  law,  (left  lax  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts), 
died  without  mercy,  how  shall  we  escape,  if  now,  witli  liearts 
of  flesh,  we  despise  so  great  salvation,  refuse  the  Eternal  Land 
of  Promise,  and  break  the  stricter  and  relaxless  law  of  Chris- 
tian desert-pilgrimage  ?"  And  if  these  tlireatenings  and  prom- 
ises still  remain  obscure  to  us,  it  is  only  because  we  have  reso- 
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hitely  refused  to  obey  tlie  orders  which  were  not  obscure,  and 
quenched  tlie  Spirit  which  was  ah-eady  given.  IIuw  far  tlie 
world  around  us  may  be  yet  beyond  our  control,  only  because 
a  curse  has  been  brought  upon  it  by  our  sloth  and  intidcliry, 
none  of  us  can  tell ;  still  less  niay  we  dare  either  to  praise  or 
accuse  our  Master,  for  the  state  of  our  creation  over  which  He 
appointed  us  kings,  and  in  which  we  have  chosen  to  live  as 
swine.  One  thing  we  know,  or  may  know,  if  we  will, — that 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  man  are  divine  ;  that  in  his  percep- 
tion of  evil,  in  his  recognition  of  good,  he  is  himself  a  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh  ;  that  his  joy  in  love,  his  agony  in  anger, 
bis  indignation  at  injustice,  his  glory  in  self-sacrilice,  are  all 
eternal,  indisputable  proofs  of  his  unity  with  a  great  Spiritual 
Head  ;  that  in  these,  and  not  merely  in  his  more  availing  form, 
or  manifold  instinct,  he  is  king  over  the  lower  animate  world  ; 
that,  80  far  as  he  denies  or  forfeits  these,  he  dishonours  the 
Name  of  his  Father,  and  makes  it  unhol}'  and  unadmirable  in 
the  earth  ;  that  so  far  as  he  confesses,  and  rules  by,  these,  he 
liallows  and  makes  admirable  the  Name  of  his  Father,  and 
receives,  in  his  sonship,  fulness  of  power  with  Hini,  whose  are 
the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory,  world  without  end. 

And  now  we  may  go  back  to  our  bees'  nests,  and  to  our 
school-benches,  in  peace  ;  able  to  assure  <»ur  little  Agnes,  and 
the  like  of  her,  that,  whatever  hornets  and  locusts  and  sci  peiits 
may  have  been  made  for,  this  at  least  is  true, — that  we  may 
Bet,  and  are  commanded  to  set,  an  eternal  difference  between 
ourselves  and  them,  by  neither  carrying  daggers  at  our  sides, 
nor  poison  in  our  mouths:  and  t])at  the  choice  for  us  is  stern, 
between  being  kings  over  all  these  creatures,  by  innocence  to 
which  they  cannot  be  exalted,  or  more  weak,  miserable  and 
detestable  than  they,  in  resolute  guilt  to  whicli  they  cannot 
fall. 

Of  their  instincts,  I  believe  we  liave  rather  lield  too  liigli 
than  too  low  estin)ate,  because  we  have  not  enough  recognized 
or  respected  oui-  own.  Wo  do  not  differ  fioni  the  lower 
creatures  by  not  posscsising  in.-^tinct,  but  by  possessing  will  and 
coubcience,  to  order  our  innate  impulses  to  the  best  ends. 
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The  great  lines  of  Pope  on  this  matter,  however  often 
quoted  fragmentarily,  are  I  think  scarcely  ever  understood  in 
their  conclusion.*     Let  us,  for  once,  read  them  to  their  end  : — • 

"  See  him,  from  Nature,  rising  slow  to  Art, 
To  copy  instinct  then  was  reason's  part. 
Thus  then  to  man  the  voice  of  Nature  spake: 
Go, — from  the  creatures  thy  instructions  take. 
Learn  from  the  birds  what  food  the  thickets  yield, 
Learn  from  the  beasts  the  physic  of  the  field, 
Thy  arts  of  building  from  the  bee  receive. 
Learn  of  the  mole  to  plough,  the  worm  to  weav& 
Here  too  all  fonus  of  social  union  find, 
And  hence  let  reason,  late,  instruct  mankind. 
Here  subterranean  works  and  cities  see, 
There,  towns  aerial  on  the  waving  tree; 
Learn  each  small  people's  genius,  policies, 
The  ants'  republic,  and  the  realm  of  bees: 
How  those  in  common  all  their  wealth  bestow. 
And  anarchy  without  confusion  know; 
And  these  for  ever,  though  a  monarch  reign. 
Their  separate  cells  and  properties  maintain. 
Mark  what  unvaried  laws  preserve  each  state- 
Laws  wise  as  nature,  and  as  fixed  as  fate; 
In  vain  tin'  reason  finer  webs  shall  draw, 
Entangle  justice  in  her  net  of  law, 
And  right,  too  rigid,  harden  into  wrong — 
Still  for  the  strong  too  weak,  the  weak,  too  strong. 
Yet  go,  and  thus  o'er  all  the  creatures  sway, 
Thus  let  the  wiser  make  the  rest  obey. 
And  for  those  arts  mere  instinct  could  afford 
Be  crowned  as  monarchs,  or  as  gods  ador'd." 

There  is  a  trace,  in  this  last  couplet,  of  the  irony,  and  chas- 
tising enforcement  of  humiliation,  which  generally  character- 
ize the  'Et=say  on  Man '  ;  but,  though  it  takes  this  colour,  the 
command  thus  supposed  to  be  uttei'cd  by  the  voice  of  Xature, 
is  intended  to  be  wholly  earnest.  "  In  the  arts  of  which  I 
set  you  example  in  the  unassisted  instinct  of  lower  animals,  I 
assist  you  by  the  added  gifts  of  will  and  reason  :  be  therefore, 

*  I  am  sensitive  for  other  writers  in  this  point,  my  own  readers  being  in 
the  nlmrwi  universal  practice  of  choosing  any  bit  they  may  happen  to  fancy 
in  what  I  say,  without  ever  considering  what  it  was  said  for. 
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knowingly,  in  the  deeds  of  Justice,  kings  under  the  Lord  of 
Justice,  while  in  the  works  of  your  hands,  you  remain  happy 
labourers  under  His  guidance 

"  Who  taught  the  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 
To  shun  their  poison,  and  to  choose  their  food, 
Prescient,  the  tides  or  tempests  to  >iithstand. 
Build  on  the  wave,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand." 

Nor  has  ever  any  great  work  been  accomplished  by  human 
creatures,  in  which  instinct  was  not  the  principal  mental 
agent,  or  in  which  the  methods  of  design  could  be  defined  by 
rule,  or  appi-ehended  by  reason.  It  is  therefore  that  agency 
through  mechanism  destroys  the  powers  of  art,  and  sentiments 
of  religion,  together. 

And  it  will  be  found  ultimately  by  all  nations,  as  it  was 
found  long  ago  i)y  those  who  have  been  leaders  in  human 
force  and  intellect,  that  the  initial  virtue  of  the  race  consists 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  their  own  lowly  nature,  and  submis- 
sion to  the  laws  of  higher  being.  "Dust  thou  art,  and  unto 
dust  shalt  thou  return,"  is  the  first  truth  we  have  to  learn  of 
ourselves  ;  and  t(j  till  the  eartli  out  of  which  we  were  taken, 
our  first  duty  :  in  that  labour,  and  in  the  relations  which  it 
establishes  between  us  and  the  lower  animals,  are  founded  the 
conditions  of  our  highest  faculties  and  felicities:  and  without 
that  labour,  neither  reason,  art,  nor  peace,  are  possible  to  man. 

But  in  that  labour,  accepting  bodily  death,  appointed  to  us 
ill  common  with  the  lower  creatures,  in  noble  humility  ;  and 
kindling  day  by  day  the  spiritual  life,  granted  to  us  beyond 
that  of  the  lower  creatures,  in  noble  pride,  all  wisdom,  peace, 
and  unselfish  hope  and  love,  may  be  reached,  on  earth,  as  in 
heaven,  and  our  lives  indeed  be  but  a  little  lessened  from  those 
of  the  angels. 

As  I  am  finishing  this  Fors,  I  note  in  the  journals  accounts 
of  new  insect-plague  on  the  vine;  and  the  sunshine  on  my 
own  hills  this  morning  (7th  April),  still  im|>ure,  is  yet  the 
lirst  which  I  have  seen  spread  from  the  daybreak  upon  them 
through  all  the  spring;  so  dark  it  has  been  with  blight  of 
etorni, — so  redolent  of  disease  and  distress;  of  which,  and  itij 
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possible  causes,  my  friends  seek  as  the  only  wise  judgment, 
that  of  the  journals  afoi'esaid.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a 
few  verses*  of  the  traditional  wisdom  of  that  king  whose 
political  institutions  were  so  total  a  failure,  (according  to  my 
supremely  sagacious  correspondent),  which  nevertheless  ap- 
pear to  me  to  reach  the  I'oots  of  these,  and  of  many  other 
hitherto  hidden  thing's. 

"  His  heart  is  ashes,  his  hope  is  more  vile  than  earth,  and  his 
life  of  less  value  than  clay. 

Forasmuch  as  he  knew  not  his  Maker,  and  him  that  inspired 
into  him  an  active  soul,  and  breathed  in  him  a  living  spirit. 

But  they  counted  our  life  a  pastime,  and  our  time  here  a 
market  for  gain ;  for,  say  they,  we  umst  be  getting  every  way, 
though  it  be  by  evil  means.f  Yea,  they  worshipped  those 
beasts  also  that  are  most  hateful  ;  (for  being  compared  to- 
gether, some  are  worse  than  others,:):  neither  are  they  beauti- 
ful in  respect  of  beasts,)  but  they  went  without  the  praise  of 
God,  and  his  blessing. 

Therefore  by  the  like  were  they  punished  worthily,  and  by 
the  multitude  of  beasts  tormented. 

And  in  this  thou  madest  thine  enemies  confess,  that  it  is 
thou  who  deliverest  them  from  all  evil. 

But  thy  sons  not  the  very  teeth  of  venomous  dragons  over- 
came :  for  thy  mercy  was  ever  by  them,  and  healed  them. 

For  thou  hast  power  of  life  and  death  :  thou  leadest  to  the 
gates  of  hell,  and  bringest  up  again. 

For  the  ungodly,  that  denied  to  know  thee,  were  scourged 
by  the  strength  of  thine  arm  .  with  strange  rains,  hails,  and 

♦  Collated  out  of  Sapientia  xv.  and  xvi. 

f  Compare  Jeremiah  ix.  6;  in  the  Septuagint,  toho?  kni  tohoo,  nal 
«!oA(»5  tnl  SoXo)  :  "  usury  on  usury,  and  trick  upon  trick." 

t  The  instinct  for  the  study  of  parasites,  modes  of  disease,  the  lower 
forms  of  undeveloped  creatures,  and  the  instinctive  processes  of  digestion 
and  generation,  rather  than  tlie  varied  and  noble  habit  of  life, — which  shows 
itself  so  grotesquely  in  modern  science,  is  the  precise  counterpart  of  the 
forms  of  idolatry  (as  of  beetle  and  serpent,  rather  tlian  of  clean  or  innocent 
creatures,)  which  were  in  great  part  the  cause  of  linal  corruption  in  ancient 
mylliology  and  morals. 
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sliowers,  were  tliej  persecuted,  tliat  tliey  could  not  avoid,  for 
through  fire  were  they  consumed. 

Instead  whereof  tliou  feddest  thine  own  people  with  angels' 
food,  and  didst  send  them,  from  heaven,  bread  prepared  with- 
out their  labour,  able  to  content  every  man's  delight,  and 
agreeing  to  every  taste. 

For  thy  sustenance  declared  thy  sweetness  unto  thy  children, 
and  serving  to  the  appetite  of  the  eater,  tempered  itself  to 
every  man's  liking. 

For  the  creature  that  serveth  thee,  who  art  the  Maker,  in- 
creaseth  his  strength  against  the  unrighteous  for  their  punisli- 
ment,  and  abateth  his  strength  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  put 
their  trust  in  thee. 

Therefore  even  then  was  it  altered  into  all  fashions,  and  was 
obedient  to  thy  grace,  that  nourisheth  all  things,  according  to 
the  desire  of  them  that  had  need  : 

That  thy  children,  O  Lord,  whom  thou  lovcst,  might  know 
that  it  is  not  the  growing  of  fruits  tliat  nourisheth  man  :  but 
that  it  is  thy  word,  which  preserveth  them  that  put  their  trust 
in  thee. 

For  that  which  was  not  destroyed  of  the  fire,  being  warmed 
with  a  little  sunbeam,  soon  melted  away  : 

That  it  niiglit  be  known,  that  we  must  prevent  the  sun  to 
give  thee  thanks,  and  at  the  dayspring  pray  unto  thee." 


NOTES  AND  COERESPONDENCE. 


"The  Pabsoxage,  Werren-gton,  PETERBORoroH,  April  7,  1875. 

Mt  dear  Sir, — Your  lady  correspondent  brings  out  in  her  own  experi- 
ence that  sound  Christian  truth,  of  which  the  condeninable  doctrines  of 
'  substitution  '  and  '  vicarious  righteousness '  are  but  the  perversions.  Her 
e.xperience  shows  how  true  it  is  that  one  man  may  so  live  and  suHer  that 
others  shall  be  morally  the  better  for  his  life  and  suffering. 

Such  a  man's  righteousness  is  '  imputed '  because  really  imparted  *  to 
those  who  have  faith  in  him. 

Of  Felix  Neff  I  know  less  than  I  ought,  but  if  his  ministry  tended  to 
bring  more  sweetness  and  light  into  j'our  correspondent's  life,  surely  his  in- 
fluence in  her  mind  is  moral  and  healthful. 

"  I  am  very  faithfully  yours, 

"Edward  Z.  Lyttel. 
"John  Ruskix,  Esq." 

I  transgress  the  laws  of  courtesy,  in  printing,  without  asking  the  writer's 
permission,  part  of  a  letter  which  follows  :  but  my  correspondent  is  not,  as 
far  as  1  know  him,  a  man  who  shrinks  from  publicity,  or  who  would  write 
in  a  private  letter  anything  on  general  subjects  which  he  would  be  unwilling 
openly  to  maintain  ;  while  the  letter  itself  is  so  monumental  as  a  type  of  the 
condition  to  which  the  modern  average  literary  mind  has  Iieen  reduced,  in 
its  reading  of  authoritative  classical  authors,  and  touches  f^  precisely  on 
points  which  it  happens  to  be  my  immediate  business  to  set  at  rest  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  my  readere,  that  I  cannot  but  attribute  to  the  third  Fors 
the  direct  inspiration  of  the  epistle — and  must  leave  on  her  hands  what  blame 
may  be  attached  to  its  publication.  I  had  been  e.\iires.sing  some  surprise  to 
my  coiTcspondent  (an  acquaintance  of  long  standing)  at  his  usually  bright 
and  complacent  temper  ;  and  making  some  enquiry  about  his  views  respect- 
ing modern  usury,  knowing  him  to  have  read,  at  least  for  literary  purposes, 
large  portions  of  the  Old  Testament.     He  replies, — 

*  If  my  good  correspondent  will  trj-  practically  the  difference  in  the  effect 
on  the  minds  of  the  next  two  beggars  he  meets,  between  imi)uting  a  penny 
to  the  one,  and  imparting  it  to  the  other,  he  will  receive  a  profitable  lesson 
both  in  religion  and  English. 

Of  Feli.x  Neff's  iufluence,  past  and  present,  I  will  take  othQr  occasioo  to 
speak. 
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"I  am  sure  I  would  not  be  wiser  if  I  were  '  more  uncomfortable  '  in  my 
mind  ;  I  am  perfectly  sure,  if  I  can  ever  do  good  to  any  mortal,  it  will  be 
b}'  calm  working,  patient  thinking,  not  by  running,  or  raging,  or  weeping,  or 
wailing.  But  for  this  humour,  which  I  fancy  I  caught  from  Shakespeare 
and  Goethe,  the  sorrow  of  the  world  would  drive  me  mad. 

"  You  ask  what  I  think  'the  Psalmist '  means  by  '  usury.'  I  find  from 
Cruden  that  usury  Is  mentioned  only  in  the  fifteenth  Psalm.  That  is  a 
noUible  and  most  beautiful  lyric,  quite  sutticient  to  demonstrate  the  sujjerior- 
ity,  in  spiiituality  and  morality,  of  the  Hebrew  religion  to  an3-thing  Greek. 
But  the  bit  about  usury  is  pure  nonsense— the  only  bit  of  nonsense  in  the 
piece.  Nonsense,  because  the  singer  has  no  notion  whatever  of  the  enijiloy- 
ment  of  money  for  the  couonoii  benefit  of  lender  and  borrower.  As  the 
Hebrew  monarchy  was  jwlitically  a  total  and  disastrous  failure,  I  should  not 
expect  any  opinion  worth  listening  to  from  a  psalmist,  touching  directly  or 
indirectly  on  the  organiz;ition  of  industry.  Jesus  Christ  and  Matthew  the 
publican  lived  in  a  time  of  extended  intercourse  and  some  commerce  ; 
accordingly,  in  Matthew  xxv.,  verse  27,  you  have  a  perfect  statement  of  the 
truth  about  usury  :  '  Thou  oughtest  to  have  put  my  money  to  the  ex- 
changers, and  at  my  coming  I  should  have  received  mine  own  with  usury.' 
liicardo  with  all  Lombard  Street  to  help  him,  could  not  improve  upon  that. 
A  legitimate,  useful,  profitable  u.se  of  money  is  to  accommodate  strangers 
who  come  with  money  that  will  not  circulati;  in  the  country.  The  exchanger 
gives  them  current  money  ;  they  pay  a  consideration  for  the  convenience ; 
and  out  of  this  comes  the  legitimate  profit  to  be  divided  between  lender  and 
borrower.  The  rule  which  applies  to  one  fruitful  use  of  money  will  api)ly 
to  a  thoiLsand,  and,  between  wise  lending  and  honest  borrowing,  swamj)  and 
forest  become  field  and  garden,  and  mountains  wave  with  com.  Some 
professor  or  other  had  written  what  seemed  outrageous  rubbish  ;  you  con- 
futed or  thrust  aside,  in  on  early  Fors,  tliat  rubbish  ;  but  against  legitimate 
interest,  usury,  call  it  what  you  like,  I  have  never  heard  any  argument. 
Mr.  Siliar's  tracts  I  have  never  seen, — he  does  not  advertise,  and  1  have  not 
the  second  sight. 

"  My  view  of  the  grievous  abuses  in  the  publishing  and  bookselling  trades 
has  not  altered.  But,  since  writing  you  first  on  the  subject,  I  have  ha<l  care- 
ful convers;ilions  with  publishers,  and  have  constantl}'  pondered  the  matter  ; 
and  though  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  any  complete  reform,  1  cannot  entertain 
hope  from  your  methods. 

"  I  am  tired,  being  still  verj-  weak.  It  would  only  l)other  you  if  I  went 
on.  Nothing  you  have  ever  written  has,  1  think,  enabled  me  to  get  so  near 
comprehending  you  as  your  picture  of  yourself  k-arning  to  read  an<i  write 
in  last  Fors.  You  can  see  an  individual  concrete  fact  better  than  any  man 
of  the  generation  ;  but  an  invisible  fact,  an  abstraction,  an  aro'iir/c,  you 
have,  I  fancy,  lK»en  as  ineajiable  of  seeing  as  of  seeing  through  a  stone  wall. 
Political  Economy  Ls  the  science  of  social  averages. 

"  Ever  afifectionatdly  and  faithfully  yours. 

"  P.S.  (Sunday  morning).  Some  fancy  has  been  liatmfing  me  in  the  night 
of  its  l>eintr  presumptuous,  or  your  tin'nking  it  presumptuous,  in  me  to  s;iy 
that  David,  or  whoever  wrote  the  fiftrenlh  Psjilm,  spoke,  on  tlie  sidgcct  of 
interest,  pure  nonsense.  After  carefullv  gcMntr  over  the  matter  ariiin,  I 
believe  that  I  am  aerumtely  correct.  Not  knowing  what  lending  and  ln)r- 
rowing,  as  a  normal  industrial  transjiction,  or  trading  transjiclioii,  was,  the 
Psalmist  spoke  in  vague  ethical  terms,  meaning  'yoti  should  Iw  f ric  lully  to 
your  nciglilHMir  '  ;  just  as  a  lady  er-onomist  of  today  might  shriek  against  tin- 
pawn  slion,  which,  with  all  its  defects,  h;ir|,  in  c!ii)acity  of  Poor  Man's  H.aiik, 
saveil  many  a  ciiild,  or  woman,  or  man,  from  slieer  stJirvation.  Not  under- 
Standing  tiic  matter,  the  i^sulmisl  could  not  dislinguibh  bctwceu  uac  uud 
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lat  Llinst  nils  ine  rsaimisi  exacuy  on  lue  poini  wucre  ne  goes  wrong. 
6  (Xfjyv/jiov  dvrou  ouh.  eSojKSv  Ini  tohco,  says  the  PsalmLst;  Ilot't/iji 
ovXe  ....  eSei  6e  ovv  (iaXeiv  to  dftyvfjioy  nov  vtni  TpanEUrai^, 
at  lXhu)v  iyco  £Hout6duTjv  dv  to  l/Joy  6  vv  t  ox  o),  says  Christ.    The 


abuse,  and  so  talked  nonsense.    It  is  exquisite!}'  interesting  to  me  to  observe 
that  Christ  hits  the  Psalmist  exactly  on  the  point  where  he  jiroes  _wrong. 
Td' 
6ovj 
Ka't 

use  of  the  ««//(« ?/"ord  in  the  Septuaglnt  (the  only  Old  Testanient  circulating 
in  Palestine  in  Christ's  timet  and  in  the  Grospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  to 
denote  in  the  one  case  what  no  good  man  would  take,  in  the  other,  what  it 
was  a  flagrant  dereliction  of  duty  not  to  secure,  is  most  precious  as  illustrat- 
ing the  simple  common  sense  with  which  Christ  used  the  ol<i  Scriptures,  and 
the  infinite  falsity  of  the  modem  doctrine  of  infallibility,  whether  of  church, 
book,  or  man.  One  of  those  transcendencies  of  rightncss  which  I  find  in 
Fors  (amid  things  about  3Iarmontel  and  Drurj-  Lane,  and  Damin  and  Hux- 
ley, worthy  only  of  a  Psalmist  or  pretty  economist  of  fifteen)  was  your  idea 
of  policemen-bishops.  I  always  agree  also  with  what  you  say  about  the 
entirely  obsolete  and  useless  bishops  at  £5000  a-year.  .  .  .  But  what  I  was 
going  to  say  is,  that  you  ought  to  ask  your  bishop,  or  the  whole  bench  of 
5iem,  to  find  a  place'  in  their  cart-loads  of  seiinons,  for  one  on  '  asur}-,'  * 
as  condemned  by  the  Psalmist  and  enjoined  by  Christ.  Compare  Luke 
xix.,  ver.  23.  The  only  sound  basis  of  banking  is  the  fruitful,  industrial  use 
of  money.  I  by  no  means  maintain  that  the  present  banking  system  of 
Europe  is  safe  and  sound." 

I  submitted  the  proof  of  this  Fors  to  my  correspondent,  and  think  it  due 
to  him  and  to  my  readers  to  print,  with  the  above  letter,  also  the  following 
portions  of  that  which  he  sent  in  gentle  reply.  So  far  as  I  have  miscon- 
ceivetl  or  misrepresented  him,  he  knows  me  to  be  sorry.  For  the  rest,  our 
misconceptions  of  each  other  are  of  no  moment :  the  mLsconception,  by 
either,  of  the  nature  of  profit  by  the  loan  of  money,  or  tools,  is  of  moment 
to  ever)'  one  over  whom  we  have  influence;  we  neither  of  us  have  any  busi- 
ness to  be  wrong  in  that  matter;  and  there  are  few  on  which  it  is  more  im- 
mediately every  man's  business  to  be  right. 

"  Remonstrance  were  absurd,  where  misconception  is  so  total  as  yours. 
My  infidelity  is  simply  that  I  worship  Christ,  thanking  every  one  who  gives 
me  any  glimpse  that  enables  me  to  get  nearer  Christ's  meaning.  In  this 
light,  what  you  s;iy  of  a  hidden  sense  or  drift  in  the  parables  interests  me 
profoundly;" but  the  more  I  think  of  the  question  of  interest,  the  morel 
feel  persuaded  that  Christ  distinguished  the  use  from  the  abuse.  Tradition, 
almost  certainly  authentic,  imputes  to  him  the  .saying  yirtaOt  TpitTCfXiTut 
SoHi/ioi  (see  Si.  Arnold's  article  in  March  Contemjx/rary),  and  I  don't  see 
how  there  can  \>o  honourable  bankers, — men  living  honourably  by  banking, 
if  all  taking  of  interest  is  wrong.  You  speak  of  my  '  supreme  confidence ' 
in  my  own  opinions.  I  absolutely  have  confidence  only  in  the  resolution  to 
keep  my  eyes  oi)en  for  light  and.  if  I  can  help  it,  not  to  be  to  day  exactly 
where  I  wis  yesterday.  I  have  not  only  read,  but  lived  in,  (as a  very  atmos- 
phere) the  works  of  men  whom  you  say  I  went  to  becaan;  somebody  said  it 
was  fine  to  do  so.  They  have  taught  me  some  comprehensivenes.s,  some  tol- 
erance, some  moderation  in  judging  even  the  mob.  They  have  taught 
me  to  cnn.sume  my  own  smoke,  and  it  is  this  consumption  of  mv  own 
smoke  which  you  seem  to  have  mistaken  for  ci.nfidence  in  my  opmions. 
Which  proijhet,  from  Moses  to  Carlyle,  would  not  you  confess  to  have  Ijeen 
sometimes  u)  the  wrong?    I  said  that  I  worship  Christ.    In  Ilim  I  realize,  so  far 

*  See  tbe  note  at  p.  96. 
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as  I  can  realize,  God.  Therefore  I  speak  not  of  Him.  But  the  very  key-stone 
of  any  arch  of  notions  iu  my  mind  is  that  iu.spiration  is  one  of  the  n)i;;hlitst 
and  most  blessed  of  force.s,  one  of  the  most  real  of  faets,  but  that  inlallibility 
is  the  error  of  errors.  From  no  prophet,  from  no  book,  do  1  take  what  I 
please  and  leave  what  I  please;  l)ut,  applying  all  the  lights  I  have,  I  learn 
from  each  as  wisely  as,  with  my  powers  and  my  lights,  is  possible  for  me. 

"Affectionately  yours. 

I  have  received,  "  with  the  respects  of  the  author,"  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Crj'stal  Palace;  which  tells  me,  in  its  first  sentence,  that  the  Crystal  Palace 
Is  a  subject  which  every  cultivated  Englishman  has  at  heart;  in  its  second, 
that  the  Crystal  Palace  is  a  household  word,  and  is  the  loftiest  moral  tri- 
umph of  the  world;  and  in  its  third,  that  the  Palace  is  declining,  it  is  said, 
—  verging  towards  decaj'.  I  have  not  heard  anything  for  a  long  time  which 
has  more  pleased  me;  and  beg  to  assure  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  in  ques- 
tion that  I  never  get  up  at  Heme  Hill  after  a  windy  night  without  looking 
anxiously  towards  Norwood  iu  the  hope  that '  the  loftiest  moral  triumph  of 
the  world  '  may  have  been  blown  away. 

I  find  the  following  lovely  little  scene  translated  into  French  from  the 
Dutch,  (M.  J.  Rigeveld,  Amsterdam,  C.  L.  Brinkman,  1875,)  in  a  valuable 
little  periodical  for  ladies,  TEspOrance,' of  Geneva,  in  which  the  entirely 
good  purpose  of  the  editor  will,  I  doubt  not,  do  wide  service,  in  spite  of  her 
adoption  of  the  popular  error  of  the  desirability  of  feminine  indepemlence. 

"  A  PROPOS  D'UNE  PAIKE  DE  GANT8. 

"  '  Qu'v  a-t  il,  Eliso?'  dit  Madame,  en  se  tournant  du  cute  d'une  fenftre 
ouvertc,  on  elle  eutend  quehiuc  bruit.  'Oh!  moiiis  que  rien,  maman  I ' 
repoud  sa  lille  aim'e,  en  train  de  faire  la  toilette  des  cadets,  pour  la  prome- 
nade et  le  concert.  'Ce  que  c'est,  maman?'  crie  uii  des  jjetits  iraryoas, 
'  c'est  que  Lolotte  ne  veut  pas  mettre  des  gants.'  'Elle  dit  <ju'elle  a  a.'^sez 
chaud  sans  eel.i,  reprend  un  autre,  et  quelle  ne  trouvc  pas  nu'me  joli  d'avoir 
des  gants.'  Et  chacun  do  rire.  Un  des  rapporteui-s  contintie:  '  P^lise  veut 
quelle  le  fa.s.><e  par  convenance;  mais  Lolotte  i)reteu<l  que  la  peau  humainc 
est  plus  convenable  qu'une  peati  de  rat.'  Cettc  boutade  excite  de  nouveau 
I'hilaritc'  de  la  coinpagnie.  'Quelle  idee,  Lolotte,'  dit  .son  pire  d"un  ton 
enjoui'-:  '  niontre-toi  done  ! ' 

"  Apparemmcnt  Lolotte  n'est  pas  d'humeur  i\  obeir;  mais  les  uar^ons  ne  lui 
laissent  i)as  le  choix  et  la  poussent  en  avanl.  La  voilA  done,  noire  In'roYiie. 
C'est  une  lillettc  d'environ  (juatorze  ans,  dont  les  yeux  priillcnt  d'("ipril  et 
lie  vie;  on  voit  qu'elh;  aime  il  user  largement  de  la  lil)C'rte  qui'  lui  lais.se  en- 
core son  flge,  pour  dire  s^)n  opinion  sur  tout  ee  (|ui  lui  passe  jmr  la  It'te  .sjins 
con.sr(juence  aueune.  Mais  bien  (ju'elle  soit  forte  dans  son  o])iiii(»n  tinti- 
ganti<  rf,  I'enfant  e.st  tant  soit  pen  coiifusi',  et  ne  p.-iniit  \w^  porti'e  A  di  fendre 
8a  cause  en  jjn'senee  dun  t'tran^cr.  '  Quoi  ilone,' lui  (lit  son  pi're,  en  la 
prenant  p,ir  la  taille,  '  tu  ne  vetix  pas  porter  des  gants,  pai<-e  <|u'ils  sunt  fails 
de  p<'aux  de  rats  I  Je  ne  te  rroyais  jvis  si  folic.  Le  rat  est  murl  el  oublie 
depuis  lungtemps,  et  sa  jieau  est  glacee.'— '  Non,  jmpa.  ee  n'esi  pas  (,A.* — 
'Qu'est  ee  done,  nion  enfant  ?  Tu  est  trop  gmnde  tillc  iH)ur  ces  mnnirrcs 
sans  fa'/un.  Ne  veux-tu  pas  I'^lre  une  demois<'lle  <f>mme  il  faul.'  '  El  ces 
pefites  mains  (\\\\  louehenl  si  bien  du  |)iaiH),'  reprend  le  visiteur,  dt'sireux  do 
laiie  oubijiT  la  gi'nc  ipie  eaus<'  sa  pn'seiire,  par  un  mot  graeicux.  '  Ne  veux- 
tu  pas  plfllot  renoncer  A  la  niusi(|ue,  et  devenir  sjirrleuse  ?'  lui  diinande  .son 
pOrc— 'Non,  papa,  point  du  tout.    Je  ne  puis  pus  dire  «u  juste  ma  pen- 
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see  ...  .'  Et  elle  se  degagea  doucement  de  ses  bras;  et  en  se  sauvant, 
grommela:  '  Mort  aux  gants,  et  vive  la  civilisation  ! '  On  lit  encore  uu  peu 
He  I'enfaut  bizarre;  puis  on  parle  d'autres  choses,  et  Ton  se  prepare  pour  la 
promenade.  Lolotte  a  mis  les  gants  en  question,  '  pour  plaire  a  maman,'  et 
personne  ue  s'en  occupe  plus. 

"  Mais  I'etranger  avait  saisi  au  passage  sa  derniere  phrase,  qui  sans  cesse, 
lui  revenail  a  I'esprit.  Se  reprocliait-il  devant  cette  enfant  naive  sa  compli- 
cite  a  I'interpretation  futile  que  son  liote  avait  dounee  de  la  ckilisation? 
Tant  est,  que  pendant  le  cours  de  la  soiree,  se  trouvaut  un  moment  en  tete-a- 
tete  avec  Lolotte,  il  revint  ii  I'histoire  des  gants.  II  tacha  de  rtparer  sa 
gaucherie  et  tit  si  bien,  qu'il  gagna  la  confiance  de  la  petite.  '  Sans  doute, 
j'en  conviens,  dit-il,  il  faut  plus  pour  etre  civilise  que  de  porter  des  gants, 
mais  il  faut  se  soumettre  a  certaines  convenances  que  les  gens  comme  il 
faut.'  .  .  .  '  C'est  9a,  Monsieur,  dil-elle,  en  lui  coupaut  la  parole,  quelle  est 
done  la  chance  des  gens  qui  voudraient  se  civiliser,  mais  qui  n'ont  pas  d'ar- 
gent  pom- acheter  des  gants?'  C'etait  la  sa  peine.  'Chore  enfant!'  dit-il 
tout  bas.  Et  I'homme,  si  eloquent  d  ordinaire,  pressa  la  petite  main  sous  le 
gant  obligatoire,  parce  que  pour  le  moment  les  paroles  lui  manquaient  pour 
repondre.  .  .  .  Est-ce  etonnant  que,  malgre  lui,  plus  tard  en  s'occupaut  de 
la  question  sociale,  il  pensa  souveut  a  cette  jeune  lille  ? 

"  Et  vous,  lecteurs,  que  pensez-vous  d'elle  et  de  sa  question  gantiere  ? 
Vous  parait-elle  un  enfautillage,  ou  bien  la  considerez-vous  tout  bonnement 
comme  une  exageration  ?  Vous  attachez-vous  a  la  surface,  ou  bien  y  cherchez- 
vous  un  sens  plus  profond,  comme  I'ami  visiteur  ?  Ne  croyez-vous  pas  aus.si 
que  dans  ce  temps  de  '  besoins  multiplies,'  un  des  plus  grands  services  que 
les  classes  superieures  puissent  rendre  au  peuple,  serait  de  faire  distinction 
entre  tous  ces  besoins  et  de  precher  d'exemple  ?" 

This  bit  of  letter  must  find  room— bearing  as  it  does  on  last  Fors'  subject : — 

"  I  was  asking  a  girl  this  morning  if  she  still  took  her  long  walks  ;  and 
she  said  she  was  as  fond  of  them  as  ever,  but  that  they  could  only  walk  in 
the  town  now — the  field  or  country  walks  were  not  safe  for  ladies  alone. 
Indeed,  I  fancy  the  girls  lose  all  care  for,  or  knowledge  of.  the  spring  or 
summer — except  as  they  bring  new  fashions  into  the  shop  windows,  not  fresh 
flowers  any  more  here  into  the  fields.    It  is  pitiable  to  live  in  a  place  like  this 

—even  worse  than  in .     For  here  the  pioccss  of  spoiling  country  is 

going  on  under  one's  eyes ;— in it  was  done  long  ago.     And  just 

now,  when  the  feeling  of  spring  is  upon  one,  it  is  hard  to  have  the  sky  dark- 
ened, and  the  air  poisoned.  But  I  am  wasting  time  in  useless  grumbling. 
Only  listen  to  this  : — after  all  our  sacrifices,  and  with  all  our  money  and 

civilization 1  can't  tell  you  now  ;  it  must  wait."— [Very  well  ;  but  don't 

keep  it  waiting  longer  than  you  need.] 

I  have  had  some  good  help  about  bees'  tongues  from  a  young  correspond- 
ent at  Merrow  Grange,  Guildford,  and  a  very  clear  drawing,  to  which  the 
subjoined  piece  of  his  last  letter  refers ;  but  I  must  not  lose  myself  in  mi- 
croscopic questions  just  now: — 

"  The  author  of  '  The  Microscope '  keeps  to  the  old  idea  of  l)oes  siirking 
honey  and  not '  licking  it  up,'  for  lie  says,  '  The  jjroboscis,  being  cylindrical, 
extracts  the  juice  of  the  llower  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  to  that  of  the 
butterfly.'  And  of  the  tongue  he  s;iys,  '  If  a  bee  is  attentively  ol)served  as  it 
settle',  upon  a  flower,  tlie  activity  and  promptitude  willi  which  it  uses  the 
apparatus  is  truly  surprising  ;  it  lengtlicns  the  tongue,  applies  it  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  petJils,  then  sliortens  it,  lK*nding  and  turning  it  in  nil  directions, 
for  Uic  purpose  of  exploring  the  interior  and  removing  the  pollen,  which  it 
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packs  in  the  pockets  in  its  hind  legs,  (by,  he  supposes,  the  two  shorter  feel- 
ers,) and  forms  the  chief  food  for  the  working-bees.'  He  says  that  when  the 
waxen  walls  of  the  cells  are  completed  they  are  strengthened  by  a  varnish 
collected  from  the  buds  of  the  poplar  and  other  trees,  which  they  smear  over 
the  cells  by  the  aid  of  the  wonderful  apparatus.  That  part  of  the  proboscis 
that  looks  something  like  a  human  head,  he  says,  '  can  be  considerably  en- 
larged .  .  .  and  thus  made  to  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  the  collected 
juice  of  the  flowers;  at  the  same  time  it  is  in  this  cavity  that  the  nectar  is 
transformed  into  pure  honey  by  some  peculiar  chemical  process.'" 

*  Note  on  page  92. — My  correspondent  need  not  be  at  a  loss  for  sermons 
on  usury.  When  the  Christian  Church  was  lining,  there  was  no  lack  of 
such.  Here  are  two  specimens  of  their  tenor,  furnished  me  by  one  of  Mr. 
Sillar's  pamphlets: — 

Extract   from   the  Exposition  upon  the  First   Epistle  to  the 
Thessaloniaxs,  Ch.  IV.  ver.  6.     By  Bishop  Jewell. 

"  Usury  is  a  kind  of  lending  of  money,  or  corn,  or  oil,  or  wine,  or  of  any 
other  thing,  wherein,  upon  covenant  anil  bargain,  we  receive  again  the  ichole 
principal  which  we  delivered  and  mmewhat  more  for  the  use  and  occupjing 
of  the  same:  as,  if  I  lend  one  himdred  pounds,  and  for  it  covenant  to  receive 
one  hundred  and  five  pounds,  or  any  other  sum  greater  than  was  the  sum 
which  I  did  lend.  This  is  that  that  we  call  usury  ;  such  a  kind  of  bargain- 
ing as  no  good  man,  or  godly  man,  ever  used;  such  a  kind  of  bargaining  as 
all  men  that  ever  feareil  God's  judgment  have  always  abhorred  and  con- 
demned. It  in  filthy  gainx,  and  a  trork  of  darkiie^sn :  it  is  a  monster  in  na- 
ture; the  orerthrrnc  of  mighty  kingdoms;  the  destruction  of  flourishing  states; 
the  decay  of  wealthy  cities;  the  plagues  of  the  world,  and  the  minery  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  theft ;  it  in  the  viurdering  of  aur  brethren;  it  in  the  curse  (f  God, 
ami  t?ie  curse  of  tlie  people.  This  is  usury:  by  these  signs  and  tokens  vou 
may  know  it :  for  wheresoever  it  reigneth,  all  tliose  mischiefs  ensue.  "But 
how,  and  how  many  ways,  it  may  Ix;  wrought,  I  will  not  declare  :  it  were 
horrible  to  hear  ;  and  I  come  now  to  rejjrove  usurv,  ami  not  to  teach  it. 

"Tell  me,  thou  wretched  wight  of  the  world,  thou  unkind  creature, 
which  art  past  all  s<'nse  and  feeling  of  Gotl  ;  which  knowest  the  will  of  God, 
and  doest  the  contrary  :  how  darcst  thou  come  into  the  church  V  It  is  the 
church  of  that  God  which  hath  said,  '  Thou  shall  take  no  usury  '  ;  and  thou 
knowest  He  hath  so  s:iid.  How  darest  thou  read  or  hear  the  won!  of  God  ? 
It  is  the  word  of  that  God  whieh  condcmneth  usury  ;  and  thou  knowest  He 
doth  confiemn  it.  How  ilarest  thou  cdinc  into  the  eomimny  of  thy  brethren  ? 
Usury  is  the  |)lague,  and  destruelion,  and  \in<l()ing  of  tliy  brethren  ;  and 
this  thou  knr>u('st.  How  darest  tlioii  io<ik  upon  thy  ehildren  ?  thou  niakest 
the  wrath  of  ff<Kl  f.ill  down  from  heaven  upon  them;  thy  inifjuity  shall  be 
punished  in  them  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  :  this  thou  knowest. 
How  darest  Ihou  I(K)k  up  into  lieaven  ?  tlif)Vi  Imsl  no  dwelling  there  ;  thou 
shall  have  no  jilace  in  the  tal»f,Tnarle  of  the  Highest  :  this  thou  knowest. 
Because  tliou  robl)e8t  the  po<jr,  deceivest  the  simple,  and  eatesi  up  the  widows' 
houses:  therefore  shall  thy  children  be  naked,  and  beg  their  bread;  iberc- 
fore  shall  thou  and  thy  riches  perish  together." 
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Extract  from  tite  Farewell  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cmmcn 
OF  St.  Mary  Woolxoth,  LojrBARD  Street,  by  the  Rev.  David 
Jones,  when  the  present  system  was  in  its  infancy. 

"And  the  Pharisees  also,  who"were  covetous,  heard  aU  these  things,  and  they  derided 
him." — Luke  xvi.  14. 

"  I  do  openly  declare  that  every  minister  and  every  church-warden  through- 
out all  England  are  actually  perjured  and  forsworn  by  the  109th  canon  of 
our  church,  if  they  suffer  any  usurer  to  come  to  the  sacrament  till  he  be  re- 
formed, and  there  is  no  reformation  without  restitution. 

******* 

"  And  that  you  may  know  what  usury  is  forbid  by  the  word  of  God,  turn 
to  Ezekiel  xviii.  8,  13,  and  you  will  tind  that,  whoever  giveth  upon  usury 
or  taketh  any  increase, — Mark  it, — he  that  taketh  any  increase  above  the 
principal,— not  six  in  the  hundred,  but  let  it  be  never  so  little,  and  never  so 
moderate, — he  that  taketh  any  increase,  is  a  usurer,  and  such  a  one  as  shall 
surely  die  for  his  usury,  and  his  blood  shall  be  upon  his  own  head.  This  is 
that  word  of  God  hy  which  you  shall  all  be  saved  or  damned  at  the  last  day, 
and  all  those  trifling  and  shuffling  distinctions  that  covetous  usurers  ever  in- 
vented shall  never  be  able  to  excuse  your  damnation. 

"Heretofore  all  usmious  clergymen  were  degraded  from  Hoi j'^  Orders, 
and  all  usurious  laymen  were  excommunicated  in  their  lifetime,  ancj,  hin- 
dered Christian  burial  after  death,  till  their  heirs  had  made  restitution  for 
all  they  had  gotten  by  usury." 

As  this  sheet  is  going  to  press  I  receive  a  very  interesting  letter  from  "a 
poor  mother."  That  no  wholesome  occupation  is  at  present  offered  in  Eng- 
land to  youths  of  the  temper  she  describes,  is  precisely  the  calamity  which 
urged  my  endeavour  to  found  the  St.  George's  Company.  But  if  she  will 
kindly  tell  me  the  boy's  age,  and  whether  the  want  of  perseverance  she 
regrets  in  him  has  ever  been  tested  by  giving  him  sufficient  motive  for  con- 
sistent exertion,  I  will  answer  what  I  can,  in  next  Fors. 


LETTER  LIY. 

Before  going  on  with  my  own  storv  to-day,  I  innst  fasten 
down  a  main  princi[)le  about  doing  good  work,  not  yet  enough 
made  clear. 

It  has  been  a  prevalent  notion  in  the  minds  of  well-disposed 
persons,  that  if  they  acted  according  to  their  own  conscience, 
they  must,  therefore,  be  doing  right. 

But  they  assume,  in  feeling  or  asserting  this,  cither  that 
there  is  no  Law  of  God,  or  that  it  cannot  be  known  ;  but  only 
felt,  or  Conjectured. 

"I  must  do  what  /  think  right."  How  often  is  this  sen- 
tence uttered  and  acted  on — bravely — r-.obly — innocently  ;  but 
always— because  of  its  egotism — erringly.  You  must  not  do 
Avhat  YOU  think  right,  but,  whether  you  or  anybody  think,  or 
don't  think  it,  what  in  right. 

"I  must  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  my  conscience." 

By  no  means,  my  conscientious  friend,  unless  you  are  quite 
sure  that  yours  is  not  the  conscience  of  an  ass. 

*•  I  am  doing  my  best — what  can  man  do  more?" 

You  might  1)0  doing  much  less,  and  yet  much  better: — per- 
haps you  are  doing  your  best  in  producing,  or  doing,  an  eter- 
nally bad  thing. 

All  these  three  sayings,  and  the  convictions  tiicy  express, 
are  wise  only  in  the  mouths  and  minds  of  wise  men;  they  are 
deadly,  and  all  the  deadlier  because  bearing  an  image  and  su- 
pei*8cription  of  virtue,  in  the  mouths  and  minds  of  fools. 

''  But  there  is  every  gradation,  surely,  between  wisdom  and 
iolly>" 

No.     The  fool,  whatever  his  wit,  is   the  man  who  doesn't 
J<now  his  master — wlio  has  said  in  his  heart — there  is  no  God 
— no  Law. 
7 
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The  wise  man  knows  liis  master.  Less  or  more  wise,  lie 
perceives  lower  or  higher  masters;  but  always  some  creature 
larger  tlian  himself — some  law  holier  than  his  own.  A  law  to 
be  sought — learned,  loved — obeyed ;  but  in  order  to  its  dis- 
covery, the  obedience  must  be  begun  first,  to  the  best  one 
knows.  Ohej  something ;  and  you  will  have  a  chance  some 
day  of  finding  out  what  is  beet  to  obey.  But  if  you  begin  by 
obeying  nothing,  you  will  end  by  obeying  Beelzebub  and  all 
his  seven  invited  friends. 

Which  being  premised,  I  venture  to  continue  the  history  of 
my  own  early  submissions  to  external  Force. 

The  Bible  readings,  described  in  my  last  letter,  took  place 
always  in  the  front  parlour  of  the  house,  which,  M'hen  I  was 
about  five  years  old,  my  father  found  himself  able  to  buy  the 
lease  of,  at  Heme  Hill.  The  piece  of  road  between  the  Fox 
tavern  and  the  Heme  Hill  station,  remains,  in  all  essential 
points  of  character,  unchanged  to  this  day  :  certain  Gothic 
splendours,  lately  indulged  in  by  our  wealthier  neighbours, 
being  the  only  serious  innovations;  and  these  are  so  graciously 
concealed  by  the  fine  trees  of  their  grounds,  that  the  passing 
viator  remains  unappalled  by  them  ;  and  I  can  still  walk  up 
and  down  the  piece  of  road  aforesaid,  imagining  myself  seven 
years  old. 

Our  house  was  the  fourth  part  of  a  group  M-hich  stand  ac- 
curately on  the  top  or  dome  of  the  hill,  where  the  ground  is 
for  a  small  space  level,  as  the  snows  are  (I  understand)  on  the 
dome  of  Mont  Blanc;  presently  falling,  however,  in  what  may 
l)e,  in  the  London  clay  formation,  considered  a  precipitous 
slope  to  our  valley  of  Chamouni  (or  of  Dulwich)  on  the  east; 
and  with  a  softer  descent  into  Cold  Arbour,  (nautically  aspi- 
rated into  Harbour)-lane  on  the  west  :  on  the  south  no  less 
beautifully  declining  to  the  dale  of  the  Effra,  (doubtless  short- 
ened from  Eflrena,  signifying  the  "Unbridled"  river;  re- 
cently, I  regret  to  say,  l>ricked  over  for  the  convenience  of 
Mr.  Jjiflin,  the  chemist,  ami  others),  while  on  the  north,  pro- 
longed indeed  with  slight  depression  some  half  mile  or  so,  and 
receiving,   in   the   parish  of   Lambeth,  the   chivalric   title  of 
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'Champion  Hill,'  it  plunges  down  at  last  to  efface  itself  in  the 
plains  of  Peckham,  and  the  rustic  solitudes  of  Goose  Green. 

The  group,  of  which  our  house  was  the  quarter,  consisted  of 
two  precisely  similar  partner-couples  of  houses, — gardens  and 
all  to  match ;  still  the  two  highest  blocks  of  building  seen 
from  Norwood  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge;  which,  even  within 
the  time  I  remember,  rose  with  no  stinted  beauty  of  wood  and 
lawn  above  the  Dulwich  fields. 

The  house  itself,  three-storied,  with  garrets  above,  com- 
manded, in  those  comparatively  smokeless  days,  a  very  notable 
view  from  its  upper  windows,  of  the  Norwood  hills  on  one 
side,  and  the  winter  sunrise  over  them;  and  of  the  valley  of 
the  Thames,  with  Windsor  in  the  distance,  on  the  other,  and 
the  summer  sunset  over  these.  It  had  front  and  back  garden 
in  snfKcient  proportion  to  its  size;  the  front,  richly  set  with 
old  evergreens,  and  well  grown  lihic  and  laburnum;  the  back, 
seventy  yards  long  by  twenty  wide,  renowned  over  all  the  hill 
for  its  pears  and  apples,  which  had  been  chosen  with  extreme 
care  by  our  predecessor,  (shame  on  me  to  forget  the  name  of  a 
man  to  whom  I  owe  so  much !) — and  possessing  also  a  sti-ong 
old  mulberry  tree,  a  tall  white-heart  cherry  tree,  a  black  Kent- 
ish one,  and  an  almost  unbroken  hedge,  all  round,  of  alternate 
gooseberry  and  currant  bush  ;  decked,  in  due  season,  (for  the 
ground  was  wholly  beneficent,)  with  magical  splendour  of 
abundant  fruit:  fresh  green,  soft  amber,  and  rough-bristled 
crimson  bending  the  s})inous  branches;  clustered  pearl  and 
pendent  ruby  joyfully  discoverable  under  the  large  leaves 
that  looked  like  vine. 

The  differences  of  primal  importance  which  I  observed  be- 
tween the  nature  of  this  garden,  and  that  of  Eden,  as  I  had 
imagined  it,  were,  that,  in  this  one,  all  the  fiiiit  was  forbid- 
den ;  and  there  were  no  comj)anionable  beasts:  in  other  re- 
spects the  little  domam  answered  every  purpose  of  Parailise  to 
me ;  and  the  climate,  in  that  cycle  of  our  years,  allowed  mo  to 
pass  most  of  my  life  in  it.  My  mother  never  gave  me  more 
to  learn  than  she  knew  I  could  easily  get  learnt,  if  I  set  my 
eelf  honestly  to  work,  by  twelve  o'clock.     She  never  allowed 
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anything  to  disturb  me  when  my  task  was  set ;  if  it  was  not 
said  riglitly  by  twelve  o'clock,  I  was  kept  in  till  I  knew  it,  and 
in  general,  even  when  Latin  Grammar  came  to  supplement  the 
Psalms,  I  was  my  own  master  for  at  least  an  hour  before  din- 
ner at  half-past  one,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  My 
mother,  herself  finding  her  chief  personal  pleasure  in  her 
flowers,  M'as  often  planting  or  pruning  beside  me, — at  least  if  I 
chose  to  stay  beside  lier.  I  never  thought  of  doing  anything 
behind  her  back  which  I  would  not  have  done  before  her  face, 
and  her  presence  was  therefore  no  restraint  to  me  ;  but,  also, 
no  particular  pleasure ;  for,  from  having  always  been  left  so 
much  alone,  I  had  generally  m\'  own  little  affairs  to  see  after; 
and  on  the  whole,  by  the  time  I  was  seven  years  old,  was  al- 
ready getting  too  independent,  mentally,  even  of  my  father 
and  mother;  and  having  nobody  else  to  be  dependent  upon, 
began  to  lead  a  very  small,  perky,  contented,  conceited,  Cock- 
Robiiison-Crusoe  sort  of  life,  in  tlie  central  point  which  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  (as  it  must  naturally  appear  to  geometrical 
animals)  that  1  occupied  in  the  universe. 

This  was  partly  the  fault  of  my  father's  modesty  ;  and  partly 
of  his  pride.  He  had  so  much  more  confidence  in  my  mother's 
judgment  as  to  such  matters  than  in  his  own,  that  he  never 
ventured  even  to  help.  n)ueh  less  to  cross  her,  in  the  conduct 
of  my  education  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  fixed  purpose  of 
making  an  ecclesiastical  gentleman  of  me,  with  the  superfinest 
of  manners,  and  access  to  the  highest  circles  of  fleshly  and 
spiritual  societ\',  the  visits  to  Croydon,  where  I  entirely  loved 
my  aunt,  and  young  baker-cousins,  became  rarer  and  more 
raie:  the  society  of  our  neighbours  on  the  hill  could  not  be 
liad  without  breaking  up  our  regular  and  sweetly  selfish  nnm- 
iier  of  living ;  and  on  the  whole,  I  had  nothing  animate  to 
care  for,  in  a  childish  way,  but  myself,  some  nests  of  ants, 
which  the  gaidener  would  never  leave  undisturbed  for  me, 
and  a  sociable  l)ird  or  two  ;  though  I  never  had  the  sense  or 
perseverance  to  make  one  really  tame.  Ihit  that  was  partly 
because,  if  ever  I  managed  to  bring  one  to  be  the  least  trustful 
of  me,  the  cats  got  it. 
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Under  these  favourable  circumstances,  wliat  powers  of  imag- 
ination I  possessed,  either  fastened  tliemselves  on  inanimate 
things — the  sky,  tlie  leaves,  and  pebbles,  observable  within  the 
walls  of  Eden,  or  caught  at  any  opportunity  of  flight  into 
regions  of  romance,  compatible  with  the  objective  realities  of 
existence  in  the  nineteenth  century,  within  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
of  Camberwell  Green. 

Herein  my  father,  happily,  though  witli  no  definite  inten- 
tion other  than  of  pleasing  me,  when  he  found  he  could  do  so 
without  infringing  any  of  my  mother's  rules,  became  mv 
guide.  1  was  particularly  fond  of  watching  him  sliave ;  and 
was  always  allowed  to  come  into  liis  room  in  the  morning 
(under  the  one  in  which  I  am  now  writing),  to  be  the  motion- 
k'ss  witness  of  that  operation.  Over  his  dressing-table  hung 
one  of  his  own  water-colour  drawings,  made  under  the  teach- 
ing of  the  elder  Nasmyth.  (I  believe,  at  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh.)  It  was  done  in  the  early  manner  of  tintiiiir, 
which,  just  about  the  time  when  my  father  was  at  the  Ilii,di 
School,  Dr.  Munro  was  teaching  Turner;  namely,  in  grev 
under-tints  of  Prussian  blue  and  British  ink,  washed  with 
warm  colour  afterwards  on  the  lights.  It  represented  Conwav 
Castle,  with  its  Frith,  and,  in  the  foreground,  a  cottage,  a  fish- 
erman, and  a  boat  at  the  water's  edge. 

When  my  father  had  finished  shaving,  he  always  told  me  a 
Htory  about  this  picture.  The  custom  began  without  anv 
initial  purpose  of  his,  in  consequence  of  my  troublesome  curios- 
ity whether  the  fisherman  lived  in  the  cottage,  and  where  he  wiis 
going  to  in  the  boat.  It  being  settled,  for  peace'  sake,  that  he 
did  live  in  the  cottage,  and  was  going  in  the  boat  to  fish  near 
the  castle,  the  ])lot  of  the  drama  afterwards  gradually  thick- 
ened ;  and  became,  I  believe,  involved  with  that  of  the  tragedy 
of  "Douglas,"  and  of  the  "Castle  S|>ectre,"  in  both  of  whicii 
jiieces  my  father  liad  performed  in  private  theatricals,  before 
my  motiier,  and  a  select  Edinburgh  audience,  when  he  was  a 
buy  of  sixteen,  and  she,  at  grave  twenty,  a  model  Ijousekeeper, 
and  very  scornful  and  religiously  suspicious  of  tiieatricals. 
|3ut  she  was  never  weary  of  telling  me,  in  later  years,  how 
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beautiful  my  father  looked  in  his  Highland  dress,  with  the  high 
black  featliers. 

I  remember  nothing  of  the  story  he  used  to  tell  me,  now ; 
but  I  have  the  picture  still,  and  hope  to  leave  it  finally  in  the 
Oxford  schools,  where,  if  I  can  complete  my  series  of  illustra- 
tive work  for  general  reference,  it  will  be  of  some  little  use  as 
an  example  of  an  old-fashioned  method  of  water-colour  draw- 
ing not  without  its  advantages  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
dangers  incidental  in  it  to  young  students,  of  making  their 
castles  too  yellow,  and  their  fishermen  too  blue. 

In  the  afternoons,  when  ray  father  returned,  (always  punc- 
tually) from  his  business,  he  dined,  at  half-past  four,  in  the 
front  parlour,  nn-  mother  sitting  beside  him  to  hear  the  events 
of  tlie  day,  and  give  counsel  and  encouragement  with  respect 
to  the  same ; — chiefly  the  last,  for  my  father  was  apt  to  be 
vexed  if  orders  for  sherry  fell  the  least  short  of  their  due  stand- 
ard, even  for  a  day  or  two.  I  was  never  present  at  this  time, 
however,  and  only  avouch  what  I  relate  by  hearsay  and  proba- 
ble conjecture ;  for  between  four  and  six  it  would  have  been  a 
grave  misdemeanour  in  me  if  I  so  much  as  approached  the 
parlour  door.  After  that,  in  summer  time,  we  were  all  in  the 
garden  as  long  as  the  day  lasted  ;  tea  under  the  white-heart 
cherry  tree;  or  in  winter  and  rough  weather,  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  drawing-room, — I  having  my  cup  of  milk,  and  slice  of 
bread-and-butter,  in  a  little  recess,  with  a  table  in  front  of  it, 
wholly  sacred  to  me  ;  and  in  which  I  remained  in  tlie  evenings 
as  an  Idol  in  a  niche,  while  my  mother  knitted,  and  my  father 
read  to  her, — and  to  me,  so  far  as  I  chose  to  listen. 

The  series  of  the  Waverley  novels,  then  drawing  towards 
its  close,  was  still  the  chief  source  of  delight  in  all  households 
caring  for  literature;  and  I  can  no  more  recollect  the  time 
when  I  did  not  know  them  than  when  I  did  not  know  the 
Bible  ;  but  I  have  still  a  vivid  remembrance  of  my  father's 
intense  exi)res6ion  of  sorrow  mixed  with  scorn,  as  he  threw 
down  'Count  llobert  of  Paris,'  after  reading  three  or  four 
pages;  and  knew  that  the  life  of  Scott  was  ended  :  the  scorn 
beinjj  a  very  complex  and  bitter  feeling  in  him, — partly,  in- 
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deed,  of  the  book  itself,  but  cliieflj  of  the  wretches  who  were 
tormenting  and  selling  the  wrecked  intellect,  and  not  a  little, 
deep  down,  of  the  subtle  dishonesty  which  had  essentially 
caused  the  ruin.  My  father  never  could  forgive  Scott  his 
concealment  of  the  Ballantyne  partnership. 

I  permit  myself,  without  check,  to  enlarge  on  these  trivial 
circumstances  of  my  early  days,  partly  because  I  know  that 
there  are  one  or  two  people  in  the  world  who  will  like  to  hear 
of  them ;  but  chiefly  because  I  can  better  assure  the  general 
reader  of  some  results  of  education  on  after  life,  by  one  ex- 
ample in  which  I  know  all  my  facts,  than  by  many,  in  which 
every  here  and  there  a  link  might  be  wanting. 

And  it  is  perhaps  already  time  to  mark  what  advantage  and 
mischief,  by  the  chances  of  life  up  to  seven  years  old,  had 
been  irrevocably  determined  for  me. 

I  will  first  count  my  blessings  (as  a  not  unwise  friend  once 
recommended  me  to  do,  continually ;  whereas  I  have  a  bad 
trick  of  always  numbering  the  thorns  in  my  fingers,  and  not 
the  bones  in  them). 

And  for  best  and  truest  beginning  of  all  blessings,  I  had 
been  taught  the  perfect  meaning  of  Peace,  in  thought,  act, 
and  word. 

I  never  had  heard  my  father's  or  mother's  voice  once 
raised  in  any  question  with  each  other  ;  nor  seen  an  angry,  or 
even  slightly  hurt  or  offended  glance  in  the  eyes  of  either.  I 
had  never  heard  a  servant  scolded,  nor  even  suddenly,  passion- 
atelv,  or  in  anv  severe  manner,  blamed.  I  had  never  seen  a 
moment's  trouble  or  disorder  in  any  liousehold  matter;  nor 
anything  whatever  either  done  in  a  liurry,  or  undone  in  due 
time.  I  had  no  conception  of  such  a  feeling  as  anxiety;  my 
father's  occasional  vexation  in  the  afternoons,  when  he  had 
only  got  an  order  for  twelve  butts  after  expecting  one  for 
fifteen,  as  I  liave  just  stated,  was  never  juanifested  to  7/i('  '  and 
itself  related  only  to  the  (piestion  whether  his  name  would  be 
a  step  higher  or  lower  in  the  year's  list  of  sherry  exporters; 
for  he  never  spent  more  than  half  liis  income,  and  therefore 
found  himself  little  incommoded  by  occasional  variations  iu 
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the  total  of  it.  I  had  never  done  any  wrong  that  I  knew  of 
— beyond  occasionally  delaying  the  commitment  to  heart  of 
some  improving  sentence,  that  I  might  watch  a  wasp  on  the 
window  pane,  or  a  bird  in  the  cherry  tree ;  and  I  had  never 
seen  any  grief. 

Next  to  this  quite  priceless  gift  of  Peace,  I  had  received 
the  perfect  understanding  of  the  natures  of  Obedience  and 
Faith.  I  obeyed  word,  or  lifted  finger,  of  father  or  mother, 
simply  as  a  ship  her  helm ;  not  only  without  idea  of  resist- 
ance, but  receiving  the  direction  as  a  part  of  my  own  life  and 
force,  a  helpful  law,  as  necessary  to  me  in  every  moral  action 
as  the  law  of  gravity  in  leaping.  And  my  practice  in  Faith 
was  soon  complete :  nothing  was  ever  promised  me  that  was 
not  given  ;  nothing  ever  threatened  me  that  was  not  inflicted, 
and  nothing  ever  told  me  that  was  not  true. 

Peace,  obedience,  faith  ;  these  three  for  chief  good ;  next 
to  these,  the  habit  of  fixed  attention  with  both  eyes  and  mind 
— on  which  I  will  not  farther  enlarge  at  this  moment,  this 
being  the  main  practical  faculty  of  my  life,  causing  Mazzini 
to  say  of  me,  in  conversation  authentically  reported,  a  yesiv  or 
two  before  his  death,  that  I  had  "  the  most  analytic  mind  in 
Europe."  An  opinion  in  which,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted 
with  Eni-ope,  I  am  myself  entirely  disposed  to  concur. 

Lastly,  an  extreme  perfection  in  jialate  and  all  other  bodily 
senses,  given  by  the  utter  prohibition  of  cake,  wine,  comfits, 
or,  excej)t  in  carefullest  restriction,  fruit;  and  by  fine  prepa- 
ration of  what  food  was  given  me.  Such  I  esteem  the  main 
blessings  of  my  childhood  ; — next,  let  me  count  the  equally 
dominant  calamities. 

First,  that  I  had  nothing  to  love. 

My  parents  were — in  a  sort — visible  powers  of  nature  to 
me,  no  more  loved  than  the  sun  and  the  moon  :  only  I  should 
liave  been  annoyed  and  puzzled  if  either  of  them  had  gone 
out;  (how  much,  now,  when  both  are  darkened!) — still  loss 
did  I  love  God;  not  that  I  liad  any  quarrel  witli  IJini,  ov  fenr 
of  llini ;  bnt  simply  found  M'liat  people  told  me  was  His  ser- 
vice, disagreeable ;  and  what   jieople   told   me  was  Ilia   book, 
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not  entertaining,  I  liad  no  companions  to  quarrel  witli, 
neither ;  nobody  to  assist,  and  nobody  to  thank.  Not  a  ser- 
vant was  ever  allowed  to  do  anything  for  me,  but  what  it  was 
their  duty  to  do ;  and  why  should  I  have  been  grateful  to  the 
cook  for  cooking,  or  the  gardener  for  gardening, — when  the 
one  dared  not  give  me  a  baked  potatoe  without  asking  leave, 
and  the  other  would  not  let  my  ants'  nests  alone,  because  they 
made  the  walks  untidy?  The  evil  consequence  of  all  this  was 
not,  however,  what  might  perhaps  liave  been  expected,  that  I 
grew  uj)  seltish  or  unaffectionate  ;  but  tliat,  when  affection  did 
come,  it  came  with  violence  utterly  rampant  and  unmanage- 
able, at  least  by  me,  who  never  before  had  anything  to  man- 
age. 

For  (second  of  chief  calamities)  I  had  nothing  to  endure. 
Danger  or  pain  of  any  kind  I  knew  not :  my  strength  was 
never  exercised,  my  patience  never  tried,  and  my  courage 
never  fortified.  Not  that  I  was  ever  afraid  of  anything, — 
either  ghosts,  thunder,  or  beasts;  and  one  of  the  nearest  ap- 
j)roaches  to  insubordination  which  I  was  ever  tempted  into  as 
a  child,  was  in  jxissionate  effort  to  get  leave  to  play  witli  the 
lion's  culjB  in  Wonibwell's  menagerie. 

Thirdly,  I  Mas  taught  no  precision  nor  etiquette  of  man- 
ners; it  was  enough  if,  in  the  little  society  we  saw,  I  lemained 
unobtrusive,  and  replied  to  a  question  without  shyness:  but 
the  ehvness  came  latei",  and  increased  as  I  grew  conscious  of 
the  rudeness  arising  from  tiie  want  of  social  discij^line,  and 
found  it  impossible  to  acquire,  in  advanced  life,  dextei-ity  in 
any  bodily  exercise,  skill  in  any  pleasing  accomplishment,  or 
ease  and  tact  in  ordinary  behaviour. 

Lastly,  and  chief  of  evils.  My  judgment  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  powers  of  independent  action,*  wei'e  left  entirely 
undeveloped ;  i)ecause  the  bridle  and  blinkers  were  never 
taken  off  me.  Children  should  liave  their  times  of  being  off 
duty,  like  soldiers  ;  and  when  once  the  obeilience,  if  required, 


*  Artion,  observe,  I  say  here ;  in  thought  I  was  too  indcpcndcut,  as  I  said 
ubove. 
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is  certain,  the  little  ci'eatnre  should  be  very  early  pnt  for 
periods  of  practice  in  complete  command  of  itself ;  set  on  tlie 
barebacked  horse  of  its  own  will,  and  left  to  break  it  by  its 
own  strength.  13nt  the  ceaseless  authority  exercised  over  my 
youth  left  me,  when  cast  out  at  last  into  the  world,  unable  for 
some  time  to  do  more  than  drift  with  its  elements.  My  pres- 
ent courses  of  life  are  indeed  not  altogether  of  that  compliant 
nature;  but  are,  perhaps,  more  unaccommodating  than  they 
need  be  in  the  insolence  of  reaction ;  and  the  result  upon  me, 
of  the  elements  and  the  courses  together,  is,  in  sum,  that  at 
my  present  age  of  fifty-six,  while  I  have  indeed  the  sincerest 
admiration  for  the  characters  of  Phocion,  Cincinnatus,  and 
Caractacus.  and  am  minded,  so  far  as  I  may,  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  those  worthy  personages,  my  own  private  little  fancy, 
in  which,  for  never  having  indulged  me,  I  am  always  quarrel- 
ling with  my  Fortune,  is  still,  as  it  always  was,  to  iind  Prince 
Ahmed's  arrow,  and  marry  the  Fairy  Paribanou. 

My  present  verdict,  therefore,  on  the  general  tenour  of  my 
education  at  that  time,  must  be,  that  it  was  at  once  too  formal 
and  too  luxurious;  leaving  my  character,  at  the  most  impor- 
tant moment  for  its  construction,  cramped  indeed,  but  not  dis- 
ciplined; and  only  by  protection  innocent,  instead  of  by  prac- 
tice virtuous.  My  mother  saw  tliis  herself,  and  but  too  clearly, 
in  later  years ;  and  whenever  I  did  ain'thing  wrong,  stupid,  or 
hard-hearted, — (and  I  liave  done  many  things  that  were  all 
three), — always  said,  '  It  is  because  you  were  too  much  in- 
dulged.' 

So  strongly  do  I  feel  this,  as  I  sip  m}'  coffee  this  morning, 
(May  24th).  after  being  made  ]ir<)foundh'  miserable  last  night, 
bt.'canse  I  did  not  think  it  likely  I  should  be  accepted  if  I 
made  an  offer  to  any  one  of  three  beautiful  young  ladies  who 
were  crushing  and  rending  my  heart  into  a  mere  shamrock 
leaf,  the  whole  afternoon  ;  nor  had  any  ])ower  to  do,  what  I 
should  have  liked  better  still,  send  Giafar  (without  Zobeide's 
knowing  anything  about  it)  to  sujierintend  the  immediate 
transport  to  my  palace  of  all  three  ; — that  I  am  afraid,  if  it 
were  left  to  me  at  present  to  institute,  without  help  from 
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kinder  connBellors,  the  education  of  the  younger  children  on 
St.  George's  estate,  the  methods  of  the  old  woman  who  lived 
in  a  shoe  would  be  the  first  that  occurred  to  me  as  likely  to 
conduce  most  directly  to  their  future  worth  and  felicity. 

And  I  chanced,  as  Fors  would  have  it,  to  fall,  but  last  week, 
as  I  was  arranging  some  books  bought  two  years  ago,  and  for- 
gotten ever  since, — on  an  instance  of  the  use  of  extreme  sever- 
ity in  education,  which  cannot  but  commend  itself  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  eveiy  well  informed  English  gentlewoman.  For 
all  well  informed  English  gentlewomen,  and  gentle-maidens, 
have  faitiiful  i-espect  for  the  memory  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

But  I  never  myself,  until  tiie  minute  when  I  opened  that 
book,  could  at  all  understand  Lady  Jane  Grey.  I  have  seen  a 
great  deal,  thank  Heaven,  of  good,  and  prudent,  and  clever 
girls;  but  not  among  the  very  best  and  wisest  of  them  did  I 
ever  find  tiie  slightest  inclination  to  stop  indoors  to  read  Plato, 
when  all  their  peo[)le  were  in  the  Park.  On  the  contrary,  if 
any  approach  to  such  disposition  manifested  itself,  I  found  it 
was  always,  either  because  the  scholastic  young  person  thought 
that  somebody  might  possibly  call,  suppose — myself,  the  Roger 
Ascham  of  her  time, — or  suppose  somebody  else — who  would 
prevent  her,  that  day,  from  reading  "  piu  avanti,"  or  because 
the  author  who  engnged  her  attention,  so  far  from  being  Plato 
himself,  was,  in  many  essential  particulars,  anti-Platonic.  And 
the  more  I  thought  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  more  she  puzzled 
me. 

Wherefore,  opening,  among  my  unexamined  books,  Roger 
Ascham's  Scholcmaster,  printed  i)y  John  Daye,  dwelling  over 
Aldorsgate,  An.  1571,  just  at  the  page  where  he  gives  the 
original  account  of  the  thing  as  it  happened,  I  stttjiped  in  my 
unpacking  to  decipher  the  black  letter  of  it  with  attention  ; 
which,  by  your  leave,  good  reader,  you  shall  also  take  the 
trouble  to  do  yourself,  from  this,  as  far  as  I  can  manage  to 
give  it  you,  accurate  facsimile  of  the  old  page.  And  trust  mo 
that  I  have  a  reason  for  practising  you  in  these  old  letters, 
though  I  have  no  time  to  tell  it  you  just  now. 
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"  ^nir  ottt  txvixa^h,  tolrctj^fr  hbt  at  h«tt  irxrtj^  faotlt 
wott  hx  n  cYxlht  for  btxim  antr  hvitaiixg,  g  bj'xll  Cjhhl^  xt- 
^ax\',  iaVxth  mnxi  }stt  \nzxtJ  foitlj  sffnu  ■gln^xxxt,  t  hXiaiatii 
foitj^  xxiau  jp'rirfttf,  g£f0W  ^  fortit  iittrr  Germanic  ^  £^m« 
ia  '§ta)3t%At  in  ^txa^Att^Yxu,  tts  h\t  my  IvM  of  ilx^t  \xa- 
Hi  ^aJru  Jane  Grey,  ia  foTr0m  ^  foas  jexr^^iring  murlr  bj- 
]^0lMit0.  lirr  pntttis,  iht  guj^t  anJr  f^i  gutrfifissr,  byit^ 
all  tl^e  ]^0usrlrolk,  (Scntl^m^n  anir  6i:«ftoi;£m£n,  to^n 
ij^itntmig  in  tht  '^rxthti  ^  faunir  i^^r  i»  ^tt  chnmhtt,  uk- 
Jri«0  Phceddn  Platonis  in  Qxcclxt,  I  ihrd  firitlr  as  imxc^  ht- 
\itt,  as  %ami  pnilfraan  foonillb'  rcair  a  mfirg  tal^  m  Bocase, 
gi.ftjer  aalttfcttwn,  anir  JyuiJtif  itant,  ioxib  some  atT^tx  hlh,  ^ 
asM  ^fr,  Mrjr  s&f^  bjaxxlh  htst  surl;  j^astim^  in  tht  ^arfei? 
Smiling  sl;££  ansbriiwir  xatt :  ^  faissi;,  all  ibtxx  sj-^rt  in  tl^j 
^ark,  is  hni  a  sl^ab'^to  ij  llrat  jp-basuri:  g  ^  finir^  in  Plato : 
^las,  g00ir  foltc,  tijjtjr  n^to  felt  J&r|^al  txnt  ffljeasuw  w^nt." 

Tims  fur,  except  in  the  trouble  of  reading  black  letters,  I 
have  given  you  nothing  new,  or  even  freslilj  old.  All  this  we 
have  heard  of  the  young  lady  a  hundred  times  over.  But  next 
to  this,  comes  something  which  I  fancy  will  be  unexpected  by 
most  of  my  readers.  For  the  fashion  of  all  literary  students, 
catering  for  the  ]iublic,  has  hitherto  been  to  pick  out  of  their 
author  whatever  bits  they  thought  likely  to  be  acceptable  to 
Demos,  and  to  keep  everything  of  suspicious  taste  out  of  his 
dish  of  hashed  hare.  Nay,  'he  pares  his  a])ple  that  will 
cleanly  eat,'  says  honest  Geoi'ge  Herbert.  I  am  not  wholly 
sure,  however,  even  of  that  ;  if  the  ai)ple  itself  be  clean  olf  the 
bou<j:h,  and  the  teeth  of  little  Eve  and  Adam,  what  teeth 
should  be,  it  is  quite  questioiud)le  whether  the  good  old  fash- 
ion of  alternate  bite  be  not  the  mctliod  of  finest  enjoyment  of 
flavoui-.  ]>ut  the  modern  frugivorous  ])ublic  will  soon  have  a 
steam-machine  in  Covent  Gaiden,  to  pick  the  straw  out  of 
their  strawberries. 

In  accordance  with  which  j^opular  princi|ilc  of  natural  selec- 
tion, the  historians  of  Lady  Jane's  life,  finding  this  first  opening 
of  the  scene  at  15rodegatc  so  entirely  charming  and  graceful, 
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and  virtuous,  and  moral,  and  ducal,  and  large-landed-estate- 
ish — without  there  beinsr  the  sligrhtest  sue£:estion  in  it  of  anv 
principle,  to  wiiich  any  body  could  possibly  object, — pounce 
upon  it  as  a  flawless  ijein  ;  and  clearing  from  it  all  the  objec- 
tionable matrix,  with  delicate  skill,  set  it  forth — changed  about 
from  one  to  another  of  the  finest  cases  of  velvet  eloquence  to 
be  got  up  fur  money — in  the  corner  shop — London  and  Ky- 
der's,  of  the  Bond  Street  of  Vanity  Fair. 

But  I,  as  an  old  mineralogist,  like  to  see  my  gems  in  the 
rock ;  and  always  bring  away  the  biggest  piece  I  can  break 
with  the  heaviest  hammer  I  can  carry.  Accordingly,  I  ven- 
ture to  beg  of  yon  also,  good  reader,  to  decipher  farther  this 
piece  of  kindly  Ascham's  following  narration  : 

"  ^n'b  hobj  rame  ^ou,  ^abamr,  qwoih  ^,  io  tih  itt^t  hwtxf- 
I/irge  of  plrasurr,  t  tobat  bib  rlifrfltT  nWxxrt  jrou  nnta  it,  st- 
ing not  ntanjT  ixiomtn,  but  bmr  ftb3t  mt\x  habc  attannfb 
t^txtnwia.  ^  foill  trll  jrou,  quoth  zitt,  anb  trll  gou  a  trbtb, 
fobif^  ptrchnnu  jt(  jfoill  nrarbri  at.  (Qnt  of  iht  grfatfst  bc- 
nrfitfs  tbat  tbtt  6ob  jgabi  mr,  is,  t^at  J^tt  stnt  me  so  sbarpe 
ttnb  sfbfr;  parnrfrs,  anb  so  gtntU  a  sfboolfmastrr.  ^or  fslt 
g  am  in  prfsrnrt  fitlifr  of  futbfr  or  motlur,  fobrtbrr  .^ 
tftnht,  lufpe  silntff,  sit,  stanb,  or  go,  faff,  briiilir,  bf  mrrir,  or 
sab,  brf  stooing,  plajring,  bnnriug,  or  boing  auiitbiug  ria,  3 
must  bof  it,  as  it  botit,  in  surbforigbt,  mrasurr,  f  numbrr, 
tbtn  so  prrfrrtlir,  as  ^ob  mabf  ibt  toorlb,  or  flls  ^  am  so 
sbarpljr  tauntrb,  so  rrufll^  l^rraiufb,  jtf;t  prfsrntlu  somf- 
limrs,  l0rt[r  pinrlifs,  nippfs,  anb  bobbrs,  anb  otbrr  foajrf j 
fobifb  3  fuill  not  name  for  il^t  j^onor  ^  btare  i\^t,  so  bit^- 
out  mrasurf  minorbrrfb,  tbat  ^  tbinhc  mjr  sflff  in  \\t\\,  till 
linu  fomt  t[iat  3  ^^'"5*  Q^t  ia  M.  Elmer  bljo  ttccTjtt^  rare 
80  grnilu,  so  pifar.anth;,  loitb  r,ntl^  fairr  aHurfmctrs  ia  Irar- 
ning  that  ^  lf?i>d'<  all  tbf  1'"''  noising,  tobilfs  3  aw  toitfr 
^im.  ^nb  fo|rrn  ^^  am  rallrb  fro  ^im,  3  fall  on  forrping,  ht- 
rarsf,  toljntr.ofbrr  ^  bof  rls  but  Irarning,  is  full  of  grrrfr, 
IrDublf,  frarf,  anb  to{joIe  mislihing  unto  mtt.  ^nb  t|/u3  mjj 
Jboohf  ||al{f  brrn  so  nuir^  mji  pirasurr,  i  bringri]^  bailQ  to  tat 
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mon  plrasun  I  mart,  g  in  inj^id  of  it,  all  ctj^ir  plraawwj, 
i«  iifrg  bfrbf,  bff  but  triflxs  i  Irxrwblfs  untu  ni«. 

Lady  Jane  ceases,  Ascham  speaks  :  ^  uml 

Itx  tj^is  iaik  glaMg,  lutii  brraitsf  it  is  $a  iaari^^  of  mtma- 
rg  t  ietsyx&t  als0  it  foas  tl^f  last  taDii  t|at  tbtt  ^  j^airj  anb 
il^t  last  tijttf,  tl^al  tbti  ^  saJto  tJ^at  nxrbli  t  Jfo^rlJ^g  ^aJ^ff*" 

Now,  for  the  clear  understanding  of  tliis  passage, — I  adjure 
you,  gentle  reader,  (if  you  are  sucli,  and  tlierefore  capable  of 
receiving  adjuration) — in  the  name  of  St.  George  and  all 
saints, — of  Edward  III.  and  all  knights, — of  Alice  of  Salis- 
bury and  all  stainless  wives,  and  of  Jeanne  of  France  and  all 
stainless  maids,  that  you  put  at  once  out  of  your  mind,  under 
penalty  of  sharpest  Honte  Ban,  all  such  thought  as  would  first 
suggest  itself  to  the  modern  novel  writer,  and  novel  reader, 
concerning  this  matter, — namely,  that  tlie  young  girl  is  in  love 
with  her  tutor.  She  loves  him  rightly,  as  all  good  and  noble 
boys  and  girls  necessarily  love  good  masters, — and  no  other- 
wise; — is  grateful  to  him  rightly,  and  no  otherwise; — happy 
with  him  and  her  book — rightly,  and  no  otherwise. 

And  that  her  father  and  mother,  with  whatever  leaven  of 
human  selfishness,  or  impetuous  disgrace  in  the  manner  and 
violence  of  tiieir  dealing  with  lier,  did,  nevertheless,  compel 
their  child  to  do  all  things  that  she  did, — rightly,  and  no 
otherwise,  was,  verily,  though  at  that  age  she  knew  it  but  in 
part, — the  literally  crowning  and  guiding  Mercy  of  her  life, — 
the  plaited  thorn  upon  the  bi'ow,  and  rooted  thorn  around  the 
feet,  which  are  the  tribute  of  Earth  to  the  Princesses  of 
Heaven. 
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The  minds  of  many  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Septimus  Hansard  appear  to 
have  been  greatly  exercised  by  my  insertion  of,  and  comments  on,  the  news- 
l)aper  paragraph  respecting  that  gentleman's  ministrations  to  the  poor  of 
London. 

I  thought  it  unnecessary  to  take  notice  of  the  first  coumiunication  which 
I  received  on  the  subject,  from  a  fashionable  lady,  informing  me,  with  much 
indignation,  that  Mr.  Hansard  had  caught  liis  fever  in  the  West-End,  not  in 
the  East  ;  and  had  l)een  sick  in  the  best  society.  The  following  letter  is  of 
more  importance,  and  it.s  writer  having  accepted  what  he  calls  "my  kind 
offer"  to  print  it,  I  have  no  alternative,  though  he  mistook,  or  rather  mis- 
placed, the  real  kindness  of  my  private  note,  which  lay  iu  its  recommenda- 
tion to  him,*  not  to  accept  the  offer  it  made. 

"  135,  W.\TEKLOW  BurLDINGS,  WlI.MOTT  StREET, 

"Bethnal  Gueen,  E.,  Maij  14,  1875. 

"Sir, — In  your  4!)lh  Letter  you  .say  that  we  clergy  are  not  priests,  and 
cannot  sacrifice.  You  also  say  that  we  are  icholly  responsible  for,  and  the 
efficient  cau.ses  of,  horrible  outrages  on  women.  In  your  51st  Letter  you 
speak  of  my  friend  and  chief,  Mr.  Hansjird,  as  lieiug  courageous,  impulsive, 
and  generous,  l)Ut  complacent,  and  living  a  life  '  all  aglow  in  vaiu  ';  and  you 
compare  him,  in  liethnal  Green,  to  a  moth  in  cane lle-grea.se. 

"  1  know  that  I,  as  a  priest,  am  rcs])()i)sil)le  for  much  wrong-tloiug  ;  but  I 
must  claim  }ou,  and  ail  who  have  failed  to  hv  pi rjWl  stewards  of  their  ma-' 
terial  and  spiritual  property,  as  respoii'^ible  witli  me  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy 
for  the  ignorance  and  crime  of  our  felhnv -countrymen. 

"But  1  would  a.sk  you  whether  Mr.  Hansard's  life,  even  as  you  know  it, 
(and  you  don't  know  half  the  St.  George-like  work  he  has  done  and  is  doing,) 
is  n«;t  a  proof  that  we  j/i'ic«U  can  and  do  sacrifice; — that  we  can  offer  ourselves, 
our  souls  and  hodies. 

"  Of  course  I  agree  with  you  and  Mr.  Lyttel  that  the  pre;iching  of  '  Christ's 
life  inntcad  of  our  lives'  is  false-  and  damnatory  ;  but  I  am  sorry  that  instead 
of  backing  tho.se  who  teach  the  true  and  sjilutnry  Gosj)cl,  you  condeum  us  all 
alike,  wiiolesile.  I  think  you  will  find  that  you  will  want  even  our  help  to 
get  the  true  Gospel  tauglit. 

•'  Allow  me  also  to  protest  preltv  strongly  against  my  friends  and  neigh- 
Ixjurs  here  iK-intc  comjjared  to  eanclle-grea.se.  I  fancy  that,  on  consideration, 
you  would  like  to  withdraw  that  parable  ;  perhajis,  even,  you  would  like  to 
make  some  kii.d  of  rei)araiion,  by  helping  us,  candle-grea.s.'  like  Bethnal- 
greeners,  to  be  better  and  happier. 

•  At  lea,st.  1  tJiInk  the  terms  of  my  letter  mlRbt  have  been  easily  ooiwtrued  Into  such 

rwvuiiUfDOuliou  ;  I  ffftr  tbuy  wvre  uwl  »t«  clfur  a*t  Hit  •  uiiylit  haw  U\'U. 
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"  I  am  one  of  those  clergymen  spoken  of  in  Letter  49,  and  '  honestly  be- 
lieve myself  impelled  to  say  and  do  '  many  tliinf!:s  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
for  that  ver\'  reason  I  am  bound  to  remember  that  you  and  other  men  are 
inspired  also  by  the  same  Holy  Gliost ;  and  therefore  to  look  out  for  and 
take  any  help  which  you  and  others  choose  to  give  me. 

"  It  is  because  I  have  already  received  so  much  help  from  you  that  I  write 
this  letter. 

"I  am,  yours  failhfull^^ 

"  Stewart  D.  Headlam, 
"  Curate  of  St.  Matthew's,  Bethnal  Green. 
"  To  John  Ruskin,  Esq.,  LL.D." 

I  at  first  intended  to  make  no  comments  on  this  letter,  but,  as  I  re  read, 
tind  it  so  modestly  fast  in  its  temper,  and  so  perilously  loose  in  its  divinity, 
as  to  make  it  my  duty,  while  I  congratulate  the  well-meaning — and,  I  doubt 
not,  well-doing — writer,  on  his  agreement  with  Mr.  Lyttel  that  the  preaching 
of  "  Christ's  life,  instead  of  our  lives,"  is  false  and  damnatory;  also  to  ob- 
serve to  him  that  the  sacritice  of  our  own  bodies,  instead  of  Christ's  body,  is 
an  equally  heretical,  and  I  can  assure  him,  no  less  dangerous,  reformation  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Mass.  I  beg  him  also  to  believe  that  I  meant  no  disre- 
spect to  his  friends  and  neighbours  in  comparing  them  to  caudk-grease. 
He  is  unaccustomed  to  my  simple  English,  aud  would  surely  not  have  been 
offended  if  I  had  said,  instead,  "  oil  for  the  light"  ?  If  our  chandlers, 
now-a-days,  never  give  us  any  so  honest  tallow  as  might  fittingly  be  made 
the  s}Tnbol  of  a  Christian  congregation,  is  that  my  fault  ? 

I  feel,  however,  that  I  do  indeed  owe  some  apology  to  Mr.  Hansard  him- 
self, to  his  many  good  and  well-won  friends,  and  especially  to  my  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Lyttel,  for  reprinting  the  following  article  from  a  Birmingham 
paper— very  imperfectly,  I  am  sure,  exemplifying  the  lustre  produceil  by 
ecclesiastical  labour  in  polishing  what.  perhaj)s,  1  shall  again  be  helil  disre- 
spectful, in  likening  to  the  Pewter,  instead  of  the  Grease,  and  Candlestick 
instead  of  Candle,  of  sacredly  inflammable  Religious  Society. 

Professor  Ruskin  on  the  Cleroy. 

"Not  many  years  ago  one  nn'ght  throw  almost  any  calumny  against  the 
Church  or  her  clergy  without  fear  of  contradiction  or  cxjiosure.  Hapjiiiy, 
for  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  those  days  are  gone-  iniliap]iily,  however, 
for  the  unfortunate  individuals  born  too  late  for  the  safe  indulgence  of  their 
spleen.  Amongst  these,  we  fear,  nuist  lie  reckoned  .Mr.  Huskin,  the  Oxford 
Professor  of  Fine  Art.  He  issues  monthly  a  ])aniphlet,  enlilled  '  Fors  Clavi- 
gera,'  being  ostensibly  '  Letters  to  the  VV'orkmen  and  Labourers  of  Great 
Britain,'  hut  the  contents  of  which  do  not  a|i)iear  likely  to  edify  that  class, 
even  if  the  ])rice  (teni)ence)  were  not  prohibitory.  In  the  forty-ninth  of  these 
letters  a  furious  and  wholly  unjusliliable  iittack  is  made  upon  the  Church. 
No  abuse  is  deemed  too  nn  just  or  too  coarse  to  lieslow  upon  the  clergy,  and 
they  are  u.s.suiled  in  a  tone  of  vituperation  worthy  of  tlie  last  century.  The 
Professor  says  that,*  '  in  general,  any  man's  becoming  a  clergyman  in  these 


•  I  permit  the  wa«t«  of  type,  and,  it  may  well  be,  of  my  ren<lc'r'H  patience,  involved  in 
repriiitini;  (inHU-ad  of  merely  referring  to")  the  quoted  pas.saj^es  and  letter,  lest  it  .should 
be  thoiiirht  that  T  wished  to  evade  the  points,  or,  by  internij)tion,  deaden  the  eloquence, 
of  the  binuiuKliulu  arlicle, 
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days  implies  that,  at  best,  his  sentiment  has  overpowered  his  intellect,  and  that, 
AS  iJatever  the  t'eebleness  of  the  latter,  the  victory  of  his  inii)ertiueut  piety  has 
been  probably  owing  to  its  alliance  with  his  conceit,  and  its  promise  to  hiiu 
of  the  gratitication  of  beiug  regarded  as  an  oracle,  without  the  trouble  of 
becoming  wise,  or  the  grief  of  being  so.'  Much  more  there  is  in  the  same 
insolent  strain,  as  if  the  Professor's  head  had  been  turned  by  the  height  of 
critical  infallibility  to  which  he  has  elevated  himself,  and  from  which  he 
looks  down  with  self-complacent  scorn  and  arrogance  upon  all  fallible  hu- 
manity, clerical  or  lay.  lie  concludes  Ijy  appending  '  a  specimen  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Saints  to  whom  our  Eriglish  clerininen  have  delivered  the  Faith.' 
This  specimen  is  alforded,  according  to  Mr.  liuskin,  in  two  cases  of  revolting 
and  almost  incredible  barbarism,  tried  recently  at  Liverpool  Asi^izes,  in  one  of 
winch  an  unolTendiug  man  was  kicked  to  death  by  a  gang  of  street  rulhans, 
in  the  jjre.'^ence  of  an  admiring  crowd  ;  jmd  in  the  other  case,  a  drunken 
female  tramp,  drenched  with  the  rain,  was  taken  into  a  field  and  outraged 
by  hulf-a-ilozen  youths,  after  which  they  left  her,  and  .she  was  founil  there 
next  day  dead.  We  need  not  enter  into  the  details  of  these  cases,  which 
were  given  fully  enotigh  at  the  time;  sullice  it  to  say  that  in  the  records  of 
no  age  or  nation  will  any  tales  be  founil  surjiassing  these  two  in  savagery  of 
mind  and  body,  and  in  foulness  of  heart  and  soul.  And  what  is  Mr. 
Kuskin's  rea.sou  for  resuscitating  the  niemory  of  these  horrors  ?  What  is  the 
explanation  that  lie  has  to  give  of  them  '(  What  is  the  judgment  that  he  has 
to  pa.ss  upon  them  V  Let  our  readers  behold  it  for  them.selves  in  his  own 
words:—'  The  clergy  may  vainly  exclaim  against  being  made  responsible  for 
this  sUite  of  things.  They,  and  chielly  Iheir  Bishops,  are  wholly  responsible 
for  it;  nay,  are  Ltliciently  the  causes  of  it,  preaching  a  false  gospel  for  hire.' 
The.'-e  words  have  the  one  merit  of  being  perfectly  i)lain.  Mr.  Huskin  does 
not  insiimate  his  vile  charge  by  any  indirect  hints  or  roundabout  verbiage, 
but  expre.s.ses  his  infamous  meaning  as  unambiguously  as  ])os.sible.  '1  he 
clergy,  he  says,  are  '  wholly  responsible"  for  the  murders  and  rapes  which 
horrify  us,  which,  indeed,  ihey  '  etUciently  cause' ;  and  the  chiefs  of  these 
incarnate  tiends  are  the  Bishops. 

"  This  very  intemperate  attack  elicited  a  few  temperate  remarks  from  one 
of  the  maligned  class.  The  Kev.  E.  Z.  Lyttel,  of  Werrinulon,  near  Peter- 
Ixjrough,  wrote  to  .Mr.  Ruskin  thus:—'  I  have  iuen  rea<liiig  your  words  to 
my  con.science,  but  is  it  my  uncon.scious  hypocri.sy,  my  self  conceit,  or  my 
sentiment  overpowering  intellect  which  hinders  me  from  hearing  the  word 
Ouiltyf  The  Gosj)el  I  endeavour  with  all  my  might  to  preach  and  embody 
is  this — Believe  on,  l)e  persuaded  by,  the  Lord  Jesus  Chri.st;  let  His  life  rule 
your  lives,  and  you  shall  be  sife  and  sound  now  an<l  everla.stingly.  Is  this  a 
fal.M-  (}os|)el  preached  for  hire  '/  If  not,  what  other  Gosi>el  do  you  refer  to  'I ' 
Mr.  Lyttel  se«'med  to  have  thought  that  the  chaige  i)roughl  against  him.self 
and  his  clerical  brelhreii  of  causing  murders  and  rajies  was  too  gross  for 
nolice,  or  to<j  intoxicated  to  merit  denial.  He  eonleiiled  hinisell  with  the 
foregoing  very  mild  replv.  which,  however,  proved  adecjual*'  lo  the  occasion 
which  called  it  forlh.  ^Ir.  Lyttel  was  recently  curate  of  St.  Bamabim,  in 
this  town,  and  has  also  held  a  curacy  in  London.  His  personal  experience 
gives  him  a  claim  to  l>e  heard  wiien  he  as.sures  the  Professor  (hat  he  kitoirs 
that  the  morality  of  the  pari.slies  with  which  he  is  best  ac(|Uaiiited  has  Im'cu 
made  better,  and  not  woi-s<'.  by  the  s<'lf-sjicrilicing  ctTorls  of  the  clergy.  It  is 
also  jMiinted  out  that  w Idle  .Sir.  liuskin  has  Imcii  freely  trav<"lliiig  altoiit  in  the 
enjoyment  of  beaiitilul  .scenery  and  fresh  air,  Mr.  Lyilel  and  other  clergy- 
men have  Imcii  occujiicd  from  day  lo  day  in  stulTv  rooms,  in  crowded  niir- 
islies.  iimongst  ignorant  ami  immoral  pco|»le.  And  whilst  the  censorious 
Oxford  luminary  makes  a  great  fuss  about  getting  paid  for  '  Fors  Clavigera  ' 
and  his  other  writings,  ]\Ir.  Lyttel  hints  that  siin-ly  the  clergj'  should  be  J)aid 
for  their  teachin);  I(k»,  being  (piile  equally  worthy  of  their  lure. 

"  Uur  ex  townsman  has  so  clleciually  (li.sposcti  of  the  Profes-sor's  charge*, 
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that  there  is  no  need  to  endeavour  to  answer  them  further.  "We  have  only 
noticed  them  so  far  in  order  to  show  our  readers  the  extent  to  which  hatred 
of  the  Church  becomes  a  craze  with  some  persons,  otherwise  estimable  no 
doubt,  whose  judgment  is  for  the  time  swept  away  by  passion.  That  there 
is  no  pleasing  such  persons  is  the  more  apparent  from  Mr.  Kuskiu's  curious 
comments  upon  the  well-known  story  of  the  Rev.  Septimus  Hansard,  the 
rector  of  Bethnal  Green,  who  has  caught  the  small-pox,  the  typhus  fever, 
and  the  scarlet  fever,  on  three  several  occasions  *  in  the  discharge  of  his  pas- 
toral duties  among  the  sick  poor.  When  he  fell  down  in  his  pulpit  with  the 
small-pox,  he  at  once  said  he  would  go  to  an  hospital,  but  refused  to  enter 
the  cab  which  his  friends  called,  lest  he  should  infect  it;  and,  a  hearse  hap- 
pening to  pass,  he  went  in  it — a  tine  instance  of  courage  and  self-devotion. 
Mr.  Hansard's  stipend  is  five  hundred  a  year,  out  of  which  he  has  to  pay  two 
curates.  And  Avhat  has  ilr.  Ruskin  to  s;iy  to  this  ?  Surely  this  must  com- 
mand his  fullest  sympathy,  admiration,  and  approval  ?  Far  from  it.  His 
snarling  comment  is  as  follows: — '  I  am  very  sure  that  while  he  was  saving 
one  poor  .soul  in  Bethnal  he  was  leaving  ten  rich  souls  to  be  damned  at 
Tyburn,  each  of  which  would  danm  a  thousand  or  two  more  by  their  exam- 
ple or  neglect.'  This  peculiar  mode  of  argument  has  the  merit  of  being 
available  under  all  circumstances;  for,  of  course,  if  Mr.  Hansard's  parish 
had  happened  to  be  Tyburn  instead  of  Bethnal,  Mr.  Ruskin  would  have 
been  equally  ready  with  the  glib  remark  that  while  the  rector  was  saving 
one  rich  soul  to  Tyburn,  he  was  leaving  ten  poor  souls  to  destruction  in 
Bethnal.  Are  we  to  understand  that  Mr.  Ruskin  thinks  Mr.  Hansard  ought 
to  be  able  to  be  in  two  places  at  once,  or  are  we  to  shrug  our  shoulders  and 
say  that  some  persons  are  hard  to  please  ?  The  heroism  of  self-sacrifice  Mr. 
Ruskin  considers  to  be  a  waste  and  a  mistake.  Mr.  Hansard's  life  has  all, 
says  the  Professor,  '  been  but  one  fit  of  scarlet  fever — and  all  aglow  in  vain.' 
That  noble-minded  men  should  devote  themselves  to  the  noblest  work  of  the 
Church  for  the  love  of  Christ,  and  of  those  for  whom  He  died,  is  apparently 
beyond  Mr.  Ruskin's  conception.  Love  of  sensation,  he  says,  is  the  cause 
of  it  all.  '  Sensation  7niist  be  got  out  of  death,  or  darkness,  or  frightful- 
ness.  .  .  .  And  the  culmination  of  the  black  basiness  is  that  the  visible 
misery  drags  and  beguiles  to  its  help  all  the  enthusiastic  simplicity  of  the 
religious  young,  and  the  honest  .strength  of  the  really  noble  tyi)e  of  English 
clergymen,  ancl  swallows  them,  as  Charybdis  would  life-boats.  Courageous 
and  impuLsive  men,  with  just  sense  enough  to  make  them  soundly  practical, 
and  therefore  com|)lacent,  in  immediate  bu.siness,  but  not  enough  to  enable 
them  to  see  what  the  whole  business  comes  to  when  done,  are  sure  to  throw 
themselves  desperately  into  the  dirty  work,  and  die  like  lively  moths  in  can- 
dle-grea.se.'  We  have  read  philosophy  something  like  the  above  extract  else- 
where before,  and  we  think  the  philosopher's  name  was  Harold  Skimpolc. 
What  the  gospel  is  with  wiiich  Mr.  Ruskin  juoposes  to  supplant  Cbrislianity 
and  to  regenerate  the  world  we  do  not  know.  A  gospel  of  this  tone,  how- 
ever, published  in  tenpenny  instalments,  is  not  likely  ever  to  reach  the  haLds 
of  the  workmen  and  labourers  of  Great  Britain,  much  less  their  hearts." 

With  this  interesting  ebullition,  shall  we  call  it,  of  Holy  Water,  or  beau- 
tiful explosion, — perhaps,  more  accurately, — of  Holy  Steam,  in  one  of  our 
great  manufacturing  centres,  a  very  furnace,  il  would  appear,  of  heartfelt 
zeal  for  the  Church,  I  wish  1  could  at  once  compare  a  description  of  the 

•  Birminphftm  ncccjpts,  with  the  chiM-like  confidence  due  by  one  able  E<iitor  to  an- 
other the  re|iorf  of  Hrit'liton.  Hut  all  Mr.  Hansanl's  friends  are  furious  with  me  for 
"  Hpn-adint' i':"  and  I  U-j;  nt  once,  on  their  authority,  to  contradict  it  in  nil  essential 
part  iculars ;  and  to  apologize  to  Mj-.  Uaosard  for  ever  bftving  suspected  him  of  6UCb 
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effects  of  similar  zeal  for  the — Chapel,  given  me  in  a  letter  just  received  from 
Wakefield,  for  which  I  sincerely  thank  my  correspondent,  and  will  assume, 
unless  I  hear  further  from  him,  his  permission  to  print  a  great  part  of  said 
letter  in  next  Fors. 

My  more  practical  readers  may  perhaps  be  growing  desperate,  at  the  con- 
tinued non-announcement  of  advance  in  my  main  scheme.  But  the  trans- 
ference to  the  St.  George's  Company  of  the  few  acres  of  land  hitherto  ofTere  1 
us,  cannot  be  effected  without  the  establishment  of  the  society  on  a  legaJ 
basis,  which  I  find  the  most  practised  counsel  slow  in  reducing  to  terms  such 
as  the  design  could  be  carried  out  upon.  The  form  proposed  shall,  however, 
without  fail,  be  submitted  to  the  existing  members  of  the  Company  in  my 
next  letter. 
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LETTER  LV. 

No  more  letters,  at  present,  reaching  me,  from  clergymen, 
I  nse  the  breathing-time  permitted  me,  to  express  more  clearly 
the  meaning  of  my  charge, — left  in  its  brevity  obscure, — that, 
as  a  body,  they  "  teach  a  false  gospel  for  hire." 

It  is  obscure,  because  associating  two  charges  quite  distinct. 
The  first,  that,  whether  for  hire  or  not,  they  preach  a  false 
gospel.  The  second  that  whether  they  preach  truth  or  false- 
hood, they  preach  as  hirelings. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  three  clergymen  who  have 
successively  corresponded  with  me — Mr.  Tipple,  Mr.  Lyttel, 
and  Mr.  Headlam — have  every  one,  for  their  own  part,  eager- 
l}''  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  the  Eleventh  Article  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Js^evertheless,  the  substance  of  that 
article  assuredl\^  defines  the  method  of  salvation  commonly 
aimounced  at  this  day  from  British  pulpits;  and  the  effect  of 
this  supremely  pleasant  and  supi'emely  false  gospel,  on  the 
British  mind,  may  be  best  illustrated  by  the  reply,  made  only 
the  other  day,  by  a  dishonest,  but  sincerely  religious,  commer- 
'tial  gentleman,  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  had  expressed 
surprise  that  he  should  come  to  church  after  doing  the  things 
lie  was  well  known  to  do:  "Ah,  my  friend,  my  standard  is 
just  the  publican's." 

In  the  second  place,  while  it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
jnany  clergymen  are  doing  what  Mr.  Ileadlam  comj^iaccntly 
points  out  their  ability  to  do, — sacrificing,  to  wit,  themselves, 
their  souls,  and  bodies,  (not  that  I  clearly  understand  what  a 
clergyman  means  by  sacrificing  his  soul,)  without  any  thought 
of  temporal  reward;  this  preaching  of  Christ  has,  neverthe- 
less, become  an  acknowledged  Profession,  and  means  of  liveli- 
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liood  for  gentlemen:  and  the  Simony  of  to-day  differs  only 
from  that  of  apostolic  times,  in  that,  while  the  elder  Simon 
thoucrht  the  ":ift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  worth  a  considerable  offer 
in  ready  money,  the  modern  Simon  wonld  on  the  whole  refuse 
to  accept  the  same  gift  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity, 
without  a  nice  little  attached  income,  a  pretty  church,  wirh 
a  steeple  restored  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  an  eligible  neighbour- 
hood. 

These  are  the  two  main  branches  of  the  chai-ge  I  meant  to 
gather  into  my  short  sentence;  and  to  these  I  now  further 
add,  that  in  defence  of  this  Profession,  with  its  pride,  privi- 
lege, and  more  or  less  roseate  repose  of  domestic  felicity,  ex- 
tremely beautiful  and  enviable  in  country  parishes,  the  clergy, 
as  a  body,  have,  with  what  energy  and  power  was  in  them, 
repelled  the  advance  both  of  science  and  scholarship,  so  far  as 
either  interfered  with  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
teach  ;  and  connived  at  every  al)use  in  j)ublic  and  ])i-ivate  con- 
duct, with  which  they  felt  it  would  be  considered  uncivil,  and 
feared  it  might  ultimately  prove  unsafe,  to  interfere. 

And  that,  therefore,  seeing  that  they  were  put  in  charge  to 
])reach  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  have  preached  a  false  gospel 
instead  of  it ;  and  seeing  that  they  were  ]>ut  in  charge  to  en- 
force the  Law  of  Christ,  and  have  pei-mitted  license  instead  of 
it,  they  are  answerable,  as  no  other  men  are  answerable,  for 
the  existing  "state  of  things"  in  this  Britisli  nation, — a  state 
now  recorded  in  its  courts  of  justice  as  productive  of  crimes 
respecting  which  the  l]irmingham  Defender  of  the  Faith  him- 
self declares  that  '"in  the  records  of  no  age  or  nation  will  any 
tales  be  found  suri)assing  these  in  savagery  of  mind  and  body, 
and  in  foulness  of  heart  and  soul." 

Answerable,  as  no  other  men  arc,  I  rcjioat;  and  entirely 
disdain  my  correspondent  Mr.  Iloadlam's  attemj>t  to  involve 
me,  or  any  other  layman,  in  his  resj)onsibility.  lie  has  taken 
on  himself  the  office  of  teacher.  Mine  is  a  painter's;  and  I 
am  plagued  to  deatli  by  having  to  teach  i7)sf('iul  i>i  him.  a?id 
his  brethren, — pilent,  they,  for  foar  of  their  congregations  I 
Which  of  tlienj,  from  least  to  greatest,  dares,  for  instance,  so 
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much  as  to  tell  the  truth  to  women  about  their  dress?  "Which 
of  them  has  forbidden  his  feminine  audience  to  wear  fine  bon- 
nets in  church?  Do  they  think  the  dainty  garlands  are 
wreathed  round  the  studiously  dressed  hair,  because  a  woman 
"should  have  power  on  her  head  because  of  the  angels"? 
Which  of  them  understands  that  text  ? — which  of  them  eu- 
forces  it  ?  Dares  the  boldest  ritualist  order  his  women-con- 
gregation to  come  all  with  white  napkins  over  their  heads, 
rich  and  poor  alike,  and  have  done  with  their  bonnets? 
What,  'You  cannot  order'?  You  could  say  you  wouldn't 
preach  if  you  saw  one  bonnet  in  the  church,  couldn't  you  ? 
'  But  everybody  would  say  you  were  mad.'  Of  course  they 
would — and  that  the  devil  was  in  you.  "If  they  have  called 
the  Master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how  much  more  them  of 
liis  household?"  but  now  that  'all  men  speak  well  of  you,' 
think  you  the  Son  of  Man  will  speak  the  same? 

And  you,  and  especially  your  wives,  (as  is  likely  !)  are  very 
angry  with  me,  I  hear,  on  all  hands; — and  think  me  hostile  to 
you.  As  well  might  a  carter  asleep  on  his  shafts  accuse  me 
of  being  his  enemy  for  trying  to  wake  him;  or  his  mastei"'s 
enemy,  because  I  would  fain  not  see  the  cart  in  the  ditch. 
Nay,  this  notable  paragraph  which  has  given  Mr.  Ilansai-d's 
friends  so  much  offence,  was  credited  and  printed  by  me,  be- 
cause I  thought  it  one  of  the  noblest  instances  I  had  ever 
heard  of  energy  and  unselfishness ;  and  though,  of  all  the 
sects  of  ecclesiastics,  for  my  own  share,  I  most  dislike  and  dis- 
trust the  so-called  Evangelical,  I  took  the  picture  of  Swiss 
life,  which  was  meant  to  stand  for  a  pei'fect  and  true  one, 
from  the  lips  of  an  honest  vicar  of  that  persuasion. 

Which  story,  seeing  that  it  has  both  been  too  long  inter- 
rupted, and  that  its  entire  lesson  bears  on  what  I  liave  to  say 
respecting  the  ministrations  of  Felix  Neff,  I  will  interrupt  my 
too  garrulous  personal  reminiscences  by  concluding,  in  this 
letter,  from  that  of  March,  1874. 

"The  old  cart  went  again  as  well  as  ever;  and  'he  never 
could  have  believed,' said  Ilansli, '  that  a  cart  could  have  taken 
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itself  up  60,  and  become  so  extremely  changed  for  the  better. 
That  might  be  an  example  to  many  living  creatures.' 

More  than  one  young  girl,  liowever,  in  her  own  secret  heart 
reproached  Hansli  for  his  choice — saying  to  herself  that  she 
would  have  done  for  him  quite  as  well.  '  If  she  had  thought 
he  had  been  in  such  a  hurry,  she  could  have  gone  well  enough, 
too,  to  put  herself  on  his  road,  and  prevented  him  from  look- 
ing at  that  rubbishy  rag  of  a  girl.  She  never  could  have 
thought  Hansli  was  such  a  goose, — he  wlio  might  easily  have 
married  quite  differently,  if  he  had  had  the  sense  to  choose. 
As  sure  as  the  carnival  was  coming,  he  would  repent  before 
he  got  to  it.  All  the  worse  for  him — it's  his  own  fault :  as 
one  makes  one's  bed,  one  lies  in  it.' 

But  Hansli  had  not  been  a  goose  at  all,  and  never  found 
anything  to  repent  of.  He  had  a  little  wife  who  was  just  the 
very  thing  he  wanted, — a  little,  modest,  busy  wife,  who  made 
him  as  happy  as  if  he  had  married  Heaven  itself  in  person. 

It  is  true  that  she  didn't  long  help  Hansli  to  pull  the  cart : 
he  soon  found  himself  obliged  to  go  in  the  shafts  alone  again ; 
but  aussi,  once  he  saw  he  had  a  mustard,*  he  consoled  himself. 
'  What  a  fellow  ! '  said  he,  examining  him.  '  In  a  wink,  he'll 
be  big  enough  to  help  me  himself.'  And,  thereupon,  away  he 
went  with  his  cart,  all  alone,  without  finding  any  difference. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  very  little  while  his  wife  wanted  to  come 
again  to  help  him.  '  If  only  we  make  a  little  haste  to  get 
back,'  said  she, '  the  little  one  can  wait  well  enough — besides 
that  the  grandmother  can  give  him  something  to  drink  while 
we  are  away.'  But  the  mustard  himself  was  not  of  their  mind, 
and  soon  made  them  walk  in  his  own  fashion.  They  made  all 
the  haste  they  could  to  get  home — but  before  they  were  with- 
in half  a  league  of  their  door,  the  wife  cried  out, '  Mercy,  what's 
that ! '  '  Tliat '  was  a  slirill  crying  like  a  little  pig's  when  it  is 
being  killed.  'Mercy  on  us,  what  is  it, — what's  the  matter  I' 
cried  slie;  and  left  the  cart,  and  ran  off  at  full  speed  :  and 
there,  sure  enough,  was  the   grandmother,   whom   the   little 

*  Moutard— not  arde;  but  I  can't  give  better  tbon  tbis  English  for  it. 
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thing's  cries  liad  put  into  a  dreadful  fright  lest  it  should  have 
convulsions,  and  who  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  to 
bring  it  to  meet  mamma.  The  heavy  boy,  the  fright,  and  the 
run,  had  put  the  old  woman  so  out  of  breath  that  it  was  really 
high  time  for  somebody  to  take  the  child.  She  was  almost 
beside  herself ;  and  it  was  ever  so  long  before  she  could  say, 
'  No — I  won't  have  him  alone  any  more  :  in  my  life  I  never 
saw  such  a  little  wretch  :  I  had  rather  come  and  draw  the  cart.' 
These  worthy  people  thus  learned  what  it  is  to  have  a  tyrant 
in  one's  house,  little  one  though  he  be.  But  all  that  didn't 
interrupt  their  household  ways.  The  little  wife  found  plenty 
to  do  staying  at  home ;  gardening,  and  helping  to  make  the 
brooms.  Without  ever  hurrying  anything,  she  worked  with- 
out ceasing,  and  was  never  tired, — so  easily  things  ran  under 
her  hand.  Hansli  was  all  surprise  to  find  he  got  along  so  well 
with  a  wife;  and  to  find  his  purse  growing  fatter  so  fast.  He 
leased  a  little  field ;  and  the  grandmother  saw  a  goat  in  it ; 
presently  two.  He  would  not  hear  of  a  donkey,  but  arranged 
with  the  miller,  when  he  went  to  the  town,  to  carry  some  of  his 
brooms  for  him  ;  which,  it  is  true,  skimmed  oS.  a  little  of  the 
profit,  and  that  vexed  Hansli,  who  could  not  bear  the  smallest 
kreutzer  to  escape  him.  But  his  life  soon  became  quite  simple 
and  continuous.  The  days  followed  each  other  like  the  waves 
of  a  river,  without  much  diiference  between  one  and  another. 
Every  year  grew  new  twigs  to  make  brooms  with.  Every 
year,  also,  without  putting  herself  much  about,  his  wife  gave 
him  a  new  baby.  She  brought  it,  and  planted  it  there.  Every 
day  it  cried  a  little, — every  day  it  grew  a  little  ;  and.  in  a  turn 
of  the  hand,  it  was  of  use  for  something.  The  grandmother 
said  that,  old  as  she  was,  she  had  never  seen  anything  like  it. 
It  was.  for  all  the  world,  she  said,  like  the  little  cats,  which,  at 
six  weeks  old,  catch  mice.  And  all  these  children  were  really 
like  so  many  blessings — the  more  there  came,  the  more  money 
one  made.  Very  soon — only  think  of  it — the  grandmother 
saw  a  cow  arrive.  If  frlie  had  not  with  her  own  eyes  seen 
Hansli  j)ay  for  it,  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to 
make  her  believe  that  be  had  not  stolen  it.    If  the  poor  old 
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woman  had  lived  two  jea.rs  more,*  she  would  even  have  seen 
Hansli  become  himself  the  owner  of  the  little  cottage  in  which 
she  had  lived  so  long,  with  forest  right  which  gave  him  more 
wood  than  lie  wanted  ;  and  ground  enougli  to  keep  a  cow  aud 
two  sheep,  which  are  convenient  things  enough,  when  one  has 
children  who  wear  worsted  stockings. 

(Upon  all  tliat.f  liansli  certainly  owed  a  good  deal,  but  it 
was  well-placed  monev,  and  no  one  would  ask  him  for  it,  as 
long  as  he  paid  the  interest  to  the  day  ;  for  the  rest,  '  if  God 
lent  him  life,  these  debts  did  not  trouble  him,'  said  he.)  He 
might  then  learn  that  the  first  kreutzers  are  the  most  difficult 
to  save.  There's  always  a  hole  they  are  running  out  at,  or  a 
mouth  to  swallow  them.  But  when  once  one  has  got  to  the 
point  of  having  no  more  debts,  and  is  completely  set  on  one's 
legs,  then  things  begin  to  go ! — the  very  ground  seems  to  grow 
under  your  feet, — everything  profits  more  and  more, — the  riv- 
ulet becomes  a  I'iver,  and  the  gains  become  always  easier  and 
larger:  on  one  condition,  nevertheless,  that  one  shall  change 
notliing  in  one's  way  of  life.  For  it  is  just  then  that  new 
needs  spring  out  of  the  ground  like  mushrooms  on  a  dunghill, 
if  not  for  the  husband,  at  least  for  the  wife, — if  not  for  the 
])arents,  at  least  for  the  children.  A  thousand  things  seem  to 
become  necessary,  of  which  we  had  never  thought;  and  we  are 
ashamed  of  ever  so  many  others,  which  till  then  had  not  given 
us  the  smallest  concern  ;  and  we  exaggerate  the  value  of  what 
we  have,  because  once  we  had  nothing;  and  our  own  value, 
because  we  attiii)ute  our  success  to  ourselves, — and, — one 
changes  one's  way  of  life,  and  expenses  increase,  and  labour 
lessens,  and  the  haughty  spirit  goes  before  the  fall. 

It  was  not  So  with  Ilansli.     He  continued  to  live  and  work 

*  Fate,  and  the  good  novelifit,  thus  dismiss  poor  grandmamma  in  a  pass- 
ing stji tenet',— just  when  we  wanted  Lcr  so  much  to  live  a  liltle  lonj^cr,  too  1 
But  that  is  Fors's  way,  anil  Qoltbelf  knows  it.  A  had  novi-list  would  have 
ma«le  ber  live  to  exactly  tlie  proper  moment,  aud  then  die  in  a  most  instnic- 
live  manner,  and  with  iiiitin.lic  iiici<ltiit.s  and  speeches  which  would  have 
fille<l  a  diajitcr. 

frills  para'_'^raph  implies,  of  course,  the  existence  of  all  modern  abuses, — 
lie  story  dealing  only  with  the  world  as  it  ia. 
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just  the  same  ;  and  hardly  ever  spent  anything  at  the  inn ; 
aussi,  he  rejoiced  all  the  more  to  tind  something  hot  ready  for 
him  when  he  came  home;  and  did  honour  to  it.  Nothing 
was  changed  in  him,  unless  that  his  strength  for  work  became 
always  greater,  little  by  little;  and  his  wife  had  the  difficult 
art  of  making  the  cliildren  serve  themselves,  each,  according 
to  its  nge, — not  with  many  words  neither;  and  she  herself 
scarcely  knew  how. 

A  pedagogue  would  never  have  been  able  to  get  the  least 
explanation  of  it  from  her.  Those  children  took  care  of  each 
other,  helped  their  father  to  make  his  brooms,  and  their  mother 
in  her  work  about  the  house ;  none  of  tliem  had  the  least  idea 
of  the  pleasures  of  doing  nothing,  nor  of  dreaming  or  loung- 
ing about ;  and  yet  not  one  was  overworked,  or  neglected. 
They  shot  up  like  willows  by  a  brookside,  full  of  vigour  and 
gaiety.  The  parents  had  no  time  for  idling  with  them,  but 
the  children  none  the  less  knew  their  love,  and  saw  how 
pleased  they  were  when  their  little  ones  did  their  work  well. 
Their  parents  praA'ed  with  them  :  on  Sundays  the  father  read 
them  a  chapter  which  he  explained  afterwards  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  on  account  of  that  also  the  children  were  full  of  re- 
spect for  him,  considering  him  as  the  father  of  the  family  who 
talks  with  God  Himself  (and  who  will  tell  Him  when  children 
disobey*).  The  degree  of  respect  felt  by  cliikiren  for  their 
parents  depends  always  on  the  manner  in  which  the  parents 
bear  themselves  to  God.  Why  do  not  all  parents  leflect  more 
on  this?  f 

Nor  was  our  Hansli  held  in  small  esteem  by  other  people, 
any  more  than  by  his  children.  He  was  so  decided  and  so 
sure  ;  words  full  of  good  sense  were  plenty  with  him  ;  honour- 
able in  everything,  he  never  set  himself  up  for  rich,  nor  com- 
plained of  being  poor;  so  that  many  a  pretty  lady  would  come 

*  A  minute  Evangelical  fragment — dubitablc  enough. 

t  Primarily,  iMjctiusc  it  is  untrue.  The  respect  of  a  child  for  its  parent 
depends  on  Ilio  pnrent's  own  personal  character;  and  not  at  all,  irrespective 
of  that,  on  his  religious  hihaviour.  "Which  the  practical  good  sense  of  the 
revereud  novelist  presently  admits, 
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expressly  into  the  kitclien,  wlien  slie  lieard  tliat  the  hroom- 
inereliaiit  was  there,  to  inform  herself  how  things  went  in  the 
country,  and  how  such  and  such  a  matter  was  turning  out. 
Nay,  in  many  of  the  houses  he  was  trusted  to  lay  in  their  win- 
ter  provisions,  a  business  which  brouglit  him  many  a  brio^ht 
biitz.  Tiie  Syndic's  wife  at  Thun,  herself,  often  had  a  chat 
with  him  ;  it  liad  become,  so  to  speak,  really  a  jiressing  need 
with  her  to  see  him  at  Thun  every  Saturday  ;  and  wlien  she 
was  talking  to  him,  it  had  happened,  not  once  nor  twice,  that 
M.  the  Syndic  himself  had  been  obliged  to  wait  for  an  answer 
to  something  he  had  asked  his  wife.  After  all,  a  Syndic's 
wife  may  surely  give  herself  leave  to  talk  a  little  according 
to  her  own  fancy,  once  a  week. 

One  fine  da}-,  however,  it  was  the  Saturday  at  Thun.  and 
there  was  not  in  all  the  town  a  shadow  of  the  broom-tnerchant. 
Thence,  aussi,  great  emotion,  and  gi-avc  faces.  Moi'e  than  one 
maid  was  on  the  doorsteps,  with  her  arms  akimbo,  leaving 
quietly  upstairs  in  the  ki'.chen  the  soup  and  the  meat  to  agree 
with  each  other  as  best  they  might. 

'You  haven't  seen  iiim  then? — have  you  heard  nothing  of 
liim  ? ' — asked  they,  one  of  tlie  other.  More  tlian  one  lady  ran 
into  her  kitchen,  prepared  to  dress*  her  servant  well,  from 
head  to  f(jot,  because  she  hadn't  been  told  when  the  broom- 
merchant  was  there.  But  she  found  no  sei-vant  theie.  and 
only  the  broth  boiling  over.  Madame  the  Syndic  herself  got 
distnrijed  ;  and  interrogated,  liist  her  hubband,  and  then  the 
gendarme.  And  as  they  knew  nothing,  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  down  she  went  into  the  low  town  herself,  in  person, 
U)  inquire  after  her  broom-merchant.  She  was  quite  out  of 
brooms — and  the  year's  house-cleaning  was  to  i)e  done  next 
week — and  now  no  broom-merchant — je  vous  dcmande  !  f 
And  truly  cnougli,  no  broom  merciiant  apjicared  ;  and  duiing 
all  the  week  there  was  a  feeling  of  want  in  the  town,  and 
an  enormous  disquietude  the  next  Saturday.     Will  lie  come? 

*  Wf  keep  the  metaphor  in  the  phnusc,  to  'give  ii  dresfing,'  but  the  Khort 
verb  is  iKrtter. 
t  Untrunslatwblc. 
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"Won't  lie  come?  He  came,  in  effect ;  and  if  he  had  tried  to 
answer  all  the  questions  put  to  him,  would  not  have  got  away 
again  till  the  next  week.  He  contented  himself  with  saying  to 
everybody  that  '  he  had  been  obliged  to  otq  to  the  funeral.' 

'Whose  funeral?'  asked  Madame  the  Syndic,  from  whom 
he  conld  not  escape  so  easily. 

'My  sisters,'  answered  the  broom-merehant. 

'Who  was  she?  and  wlien  did  they  bury  her?'  Madame 
continued  to  ask. 

The  broom-merchant  answered  briefly,  but  frankly :  aussi 
Madame  the  Syndic  ci'ied  out  all  at  once, 

'Mercy  on  us! — are  you  the  brother  of  that  servant-gii-l 
there's  been  such  a  noise  about,  who  turned  out  at  her  master's 
death  to  have  been  his  wife, — and  had  all  his  fortune  left  to 
her,  and  died  herself  soon  afterwards  ? ' 

'  It  is  precisely  so,'  answered  Hansli,  dryly.* 

*  But — goodness  of  Heaven  ! '  cried  Madame  the  Syndic, 
'  you  inhei'it  fifty  thousand  crowns  at  least. — and  behold  you 
still  running  over  the  country  with  your  brooms  ! ' 

'  Why  not  ? '  said  Hansli  ;  '  I  haven't  got  that  money,  yet ; 
and  I'm  not  going  to  let  go  my  sparrow  in  the  hand  for  a 
pigeon  on  the  tiles.' 

'  Pigeon  on  the  tiles,  indeed  ! '  said  Madame, — '  why,  we 
were  speaking  of  it  only  this  morning — I  and  M.  the  Syndic  ; 
and  he  said  the  thing  was  perfectly  sure,  and  the  money  came 
all  to  the  bi'other.' 

'All,  well,  my  faith,  so  much  the  better,'  said  Hansli ;  '  bnt 
about  what  I  called  to  ask, — must  you  have  the  brooms  in 
eight  da^'s,  or  fifteen  ? ' 

'  Ah,  bah — you  and  your  brooms,'  cried  Madame  the  Syn- 

*  It  was  unworthy  of  Gottbclf  to  spoil  his  story  by  this  vulgar  theatrical 
catastrophe;  and  his  objwt  (nam(  ly,  to  cxhil)il  the  character  of  Hansli  in 
riches  as  well  as  poverty,)  does  not  justify  him;  for,  to  be  an  example  to 
those  in  his  own  po^^iiion,  Hansli  should  have  remained  in  it.  We  will, 
liowevcr,  take  what  pood  we  can  get:  several  of  the  points  for  the  sake  of 
which  I  have  translated  the  whole  story,  arc  in  this  part  of  it. 
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die  ;  'come  in,  will  you  ; — I  want  to  see  how  wide  Monsieur 
will  open  his  eyes! ' 

'lint,  Madame,  I  am  a  little  hurried  to-day  ;  it's  a  long  way 
home  from  here,  and  the  days  are  short.' 

'  Long  or  short,  come  in  always,'  said  Madame  imperatively, 
— and  Hansli  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey. 

Siie  did  not  take  him  into  the  kitchen,  but  into  the  dining- 
room  ;  sent  her  maid  to  tell  Monsienr  that  Hansli  was  there, — 
ordei'ed  up  a  bottle  of  wine, — and  forced  Hansli  to  sit  down, 
in  spite  of  his  continued  protesting  that  he  had  no  time,  and 
that  the  days  were  short.  But  in  a  wink  tiie  Monsieur  was 
there,  sat  down  at  the  table  also,  and  drank  to  Hansli's  health 
and  happiness ;  requiring  him  at  the  same  time  to  explain  how 
that  had  all  happened. 

'  Ah,  well,  I'll  tell  you  in  two  words, — it  is  not  long.  As 
soon  as  she  had  been  confirmed,  my  sister  went  into  the  world 
to  look  for  work.  She  got  on  from  place  to  place,  and  was 
much  valued,  it  seems.  As  for  us  at  home,  she  occupied  her- 
self little  about  us:  only  came  to  see  us  twice,  in  all  the  time; 
and,  since  my  mother  died,  not  at  alL  I  have  met  her  at 
lierne,  it  is  true;  but  she  never  asked  me  to  come  and  see 
where  she  lived, — only  bid  me  salute  the  wife  and  cliildren, 
and  said  she  would  soon  come,  but  she  never  diii.  It  is  true 
she  was  not  long  at  Berne,  but  was  much  out  at  service  in  the 
neighbouring  chateaux,  and  in  Fi'ench  Switzerland,  from  what 
I  hear.  Siie  had  busy  blood,  and  a  fanciful  head,  which  never 
'iiiild  stay  long  in  the  same   place:  Ijut,  with  that,  well-con- 

icted  and  proof-faithful  ;*  and  one  might  trust  hgr  fearlessly 
w  ith  anything.  At  last  there  came  a  report  that  slie  had  mar- 
lied  a  rich  old  gentleman,  who  did  that  to  punish  his  I'eiations, 
with  wliom  ]>e  was  very  angry;  but  I  didn't  much  believe  it, 
nor  much  think  about  it.  And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  got  word 
that  I  must  go  directly  to  my  sister  if  I  wanted  to  see  lier  alive, 
and  that  she  lived  in  the  country  by  Morat.  So  I  set  out,  and 
got  there  in  time  to  see  her  die ;  but  was  not  able  to  say  much 

*  "  FidCle  A  toutc  iprcuvc." 
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to  her.  As  soon  as  she  was  buried,  I  came  back  as  fast  as  I 
could.  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  home,  for  since  I  tirst  set  up 
house  I  had  never  lost  so  much  time  about  the  world.' 

'  What's  that  ? — lost  so  much  time,  indeed  ! '  cried  Madame 
the  Syndic.  '  Ah,  nonsense  ; — with  your  fifty  thousand  crowns, 
are  you  going  to  keep  carrying  brooms  about  the  country  ? ' 

'  But  very  certainly,  Madame  the  Syndic,'  said  Hunsli,  '  I 
only  half  trust  the  thing;  it  seems  to  me  impossible  I  should 
have  so  much.  After  all,  they  say  it  can't  fail ;  but  be  it  as 
it  will,  I  shall  go  on  living  my  own  life ;  so  that  if  there  comes 
any  hitch  in  the  business,  people  shan't  be  able  to  say  of  me, 
"  Ah,  he  thought  himself  already  a  gentleman,  did  he  ?  Now 
he's  glad  to  go  back  to  his  cart !"  But  if  the  money  really 
comes  to  me,  I  shall  leave  my  brooms,  though  not  without  re- 
gret ;  but  it  would  all  the  same,  then,  make  the  world  talk  and 
laugh  if  I  went  on  ;  and  I  will  not  have  that.' 

'But  that  fortune  is  in  safe  hands, — it  runs  no  danger?' 
asked  M.  the  Syndic. 

'I  think  so,' said  Ilansli.  '  I  promised  some  money  to  the 
man,  if  the  heritage  really  came  to  me  ;  then  he  got  angry, 
and  said,  "  If  it's  yours,  you'll  have  it ;  and  if  it  isn't,  mone}' 
won't  get  it :  for  the  expenses  and  taxes,  you'll  liave  the  ac- 
count in  proper  time  and  place."  Then  I  saw  the  thing  was 
well  placed;  and  I  can  wait  well  enougli,  till  the  time's  up.' 

'But,  in  truth,'  said  Madame  the  Syndic, '  I  can't  understand 
sucli  a  sangfroid  !  One  has  never  seen  the  like  of  that  in  Israel. 
That  would  make  me  leap  out  of  my  skin,  if  I  was  your  wife' 

'  You  had  better  not,'  said  Hansli,  '  at  least  until  you  have 
found  somebody  able  to  put  you  into  it  again.' 

Tills  sangfroid,  and  his  cairying  on  his  business,  reconciled 
many  people  to  Ilansli ;  who  were  not  tlie  less  very  envious  of 
Jiim  :  some  indeed  thought  him  a  fool,  and  wanted  to  buy  the 
succession  of  him,  declaring  lie  would  get  nothing  out  of  it 
but  lawsuits. 

'What  would  you  have?'  said  Ilansli.  'In  this  world,  one 
is  sure  of  nothing.  It  will  be  time  to  think  of  it  if  the  affair 
<jet6  into  a  mess.' 
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But  t'le  affair  got  into  notliing  of  tlie  sort.  Legal  time  ex- 
pired, he  gut  invitation  to  Berne,  when  all  difficulties  were 
cleared  away. 

When  his  wife  saw  him  come  back  so  rich,  she  began,  first, 
to  cry  ;  and  tiien,  to  scream. 

So  tliat  Ilaiisli  liad  to  ask  her,  again  and  again,  what  was  the 
matter  with  her,  and  whether  anvthini;  had  jjone  wrone:. 

,.00  o 

'  Ah,  now,'  said  iiis  wife,  at  last, — (for  she  cried  so  seldom, 
tliat  she  had  all  tlie  more  trouble  to  stop,  when  once  she 
hegan), — 'Ah,  now,  you  will  despise  me,  because  you  are  so 
rieii,  and  think  that  you  would  like  to  have  another  sort  of 
wife  than  me.  I've  done  wliat  I  could,  to  this  day;  but  now 
I'm  nothing  but  an  old  rag.*  If  only  I  was  ali-eady  six  feet 
under  ground ! ' 

Thereupon  Ilansli  sat  himself  down  in  his  arm-chair,  and 
said  : 

'  Wife,  listen.  Here  are  now  nearly  thirty  years  tliat  we 
have  kept  house  ;  and  thou  knowest,  what  one  would  have,  the 
other  would  have,  too.  I've  never  once  beaten  thee,  and  the 
bad  words  we  may  have  said  to  each  other  would  be  easily 
counted.  Well,  wife,  I  tell  thee,  do  not  begin  to  be  ill-tem- 
pered now,  or  do  anything  else  than  you  have  always  done. 
Everything  must  remain  between  us  as  in  the  past,  Tiiis  in- 
heritance does  not  come  from  me;  nor  from  thee:  but  from 
t.he  good  God,  for  us  two,  and  for  our  children.  And  now,  1 
advise  thee,  and  hold  it  for  as  sure  a  thing  as  if  it  were  written 
in  the  Bil)le,  if  you  speak  again  of  this  to  me  but  once,  be  it 
with  crying,  or  without,  I  will  give  thee  a  beating  witli  a  new 
rope,  such  as  that  they  may  hear  thee  cry  from  here  to  the 
Lake  of  Constance.  Behold  what  is  said  :  now  do  as  thou 
wilt.' 

It  was  resolute  speaking  ;  much  more  resolute  tlian  thediplo- 
matic  notes  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  The  wife  knew 
where  she  was,  and  did  not  recommence  her  song.  Things  re- 
mained i)etween  them  as  they  had  been.     Before  abandoning 

*  "  Patmfiuc,"— machine  out  of  repair,  and  useless. 
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liis  brooms,  Hansli  gave  a  turn  of  his  hand  to  them,  and  made 
a  present  of  a  dozen  to  all  his  customers,  carrying  them  to  each 
in  his  own  person.  He  has  repeated  many  a  time  since,  and 
neai'ly  always  with  tears  in  liis  eyes,  that  it  was  a  day  he  could 
never  forget,  and  that  he  never  would  have  believed  people 
loved  him  so. 

Farming  his  own  land,  he  kept  his  activity  and  simplicity, 
prayed  and  worked  as  he  had  alwa^'s  done ;  but  he  knew  the 
difference  between  a  fanner  and  a  broom-seller,  and  did 
honour  to  his  new  position  as  he  had  to  his  old  one.  He 
knew  well,  already,  what  was  befitting  in  a  farmer's  house, 
and  did  now  for  others  as  he  had  been  thankful  to  have  had 
done  for  himself. 

The  good  God  spared  both  of  them  to  see  their  sons-in-law 
hapj-)y  in  their  wives,  and  their  daughters-in-law  full  of  re- 
spect and  tenderness  for  their  liusbands ;  and  were  thej' yet 
alive  this  day,  they  would  see  what  deep  roots  their  family 
had  struck  in  their  native  land,  because  it  has  remained  faith- 
ful  to  the  vital  germs  of  domestic  life;  the  love  of  work;  and 
religion  :  foundation  that  cannot  be  overthrown,  unmoved  by 
mocking  chance,  or  wavering  winds." 

I  liave  no  time,  this  month,  to  debate  any  of  the  debateable 
matters  in  this  story,  though  I  have  ti'anslated  it  that  we  may 
together  think  of  them  as  occasion  serves.  In  the  meantime, 
note  that  the  heads  of  question  are  these : — 

T.  (Already  suggested  in  p.  38  of  my  letter  for  March, 
1S74.)  What  are  the  I'elative  dignities  and  felicities  of  aft'ec- 
tioji,  in  simple  and  gentle  loves?  How  far  do  you  think  the 
regard  existing  between  Hansli  and  liis  wife  may  be  conijxired, 
for  nobleness  and  delight,  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  regard  for — 
liis  neighljour's  wife  ;  or  the  relations  between  Hansli  and  his 
sister,  terminating  in  the  bi'ief  'was  not  able  to  say  much  to 
lier,'  comparable  to  those  between  Sidney  and  his  sister,  ter- 
minating i!i  the  completion  of  the  brother's  Psalter  by  tlie  sis- 
ter's indistinguishably  perfect  song? 
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II.  If  there  be  any  difference,  and  jou  tliink  the  gentle 
hearts  have  in  anywise  the  better — how  far  do  you  think  this 
separation  between  gentle  and  simple  inevitable?  Suppose 
Sir  Philip,  for  instance — among  his  many  accomplishments — 
had  been  also  taught  the  art  of  making  brooms, — (as  indeed  I 
doubt  not  but  his  sister  knew  how  to  use  them), — and  time 
had  thus  been  left  to  the  broom-makers  of  his  day  for  the 
fashioning  of  sonnets  ?  or  the  reading  of  more  literature  than 
a 'chapitre' on  the  Sunday  afternoons?  Might  such — not 
'division'  but  'collation' — of  labour  have  bettered  both  their 
lives? 

III.  Or  shall  we  rather  be  content  with  the  apparent  law  of 
Nature  that  thei'e  shall  be  divine  Astrophels  in  the  intellectual 
lieaven,  and  peaceful  earthly  glowworms  on  the  banks  below  ; 
or  even — on  tlie  Ev.iugelical  theory  of  human  nature — worms 
without  any  glow?  And  shall  we  be  content  to  see  our 
broom-makers'  children,  at  the  best,  growing  up,  as  wiUows 
by  the  brook — or  in  the  simplest  and  innumerablest  crowd,  as 
rushes  in  a  marsh  ; — so  long  as  they  have  wholesome  pith  and 
sutKcing  strength  to  be  securely  sat  upon  in  rush-bottomed 
chairs;  while  their  masters'  and  lords'  children  grow  as  roses 
on  the  mount  of  Sharon,  and  untoiliiig  lilit'S  in  the  vales  of 
Lebanon  ? 

IV.  And  even  if  we  admit  that  the  lives  at  Penshurst,  and 
by  the  woods  of  Muri,  though  thus  to  be  kept  separate,  are 
yet,  each  in  their  manner,  good,  how  far  is  the  good  of  either 
of  them  dependent  merely,  as  our  reverend  Novelist  tells  us, 
on  "  work"  (with  lance  or  willow  wand)  and  "  religion,"  or 
how  far  on  the  particular  circumstances  and  landscape  of  Kent 
and  Canton  J*)criie, — while,  in  other  parts  of  England  and 
Switzerland,  less  favourably  conditioned,  the  ministration  of 
Mr.  Septimus  Hansard  and  Mr.  Feli.x  NefT  will  be  always 
i-equired,  for  the  mitigation  of  the  deeper  human  Jiiisery, — 
meditation  on  which  is  to  make  our  sweet  English  ladies  com- 
fortable in  nursing  their  cats? 

Leaving    the   first   two  of    these  questions   to   the   reader's 
thoughts,  r  will  answer  the  last  two  for  him; — The  extremi- 
y 
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ties  of  liiiman  degradation  are  not  owing  to  natural  causes; 
but  to  the  habitual  proving  upon  the  hibour  of  the  poor  by 
tlie  hixury  of  the  rich  ;  and  they  are  only  encouraged  and  in- 
creased by  the  local  efforts  of  religious  charity.  The  clergy 
can  neither  absolve  the  rich  from  their  sins  for  money — nor 
release  them  from  their  duties,  for  love.  Their  business  is 
not  to  soothe,  by  their  saintly  and  distant  example,  the  soft 
moments  of  cat-nursing;  but  sternly  to  forbid  cat-nursing,  till 
no  child  is  left  unnursed.  And  if  this  true  discipline  of  the 
Church  were  carried  out,  and  the  larger  body  of  less  saintly 
clerical  gentlemen,  and  /;?felix  Neffs,  who  now  dine  with  the 
rich  and  preach  to  the  poor,  were  accustomed,  on  the  contrary, 
to  dine  with  the  poor  and  preach  to  the  rich  ;  though  still  the 
various  passions  and  powers  of  the  several  orders  would  re- 
man where  the  providence  of  Heaven  placed  them — and  the 
useful  reed  and  useless  rose  would  still  bind  the  wintry  waters 
with  their  border,  and  brighten  the  May  sunshine  with  their 
bloom, — for  each,  their  happy  being  would  be  fullilled  in 
peace  in  the  garden  of  the  world  ;  and  the  glow,  if  not  of  im- 
mortal, at  least  of  sacredly  becpieathed,  life,  and  endlessly 
cherished  mem'ory,  abide  even  \vithin  its  chambers  of  the 
tomb. 
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I. — I  PUBLISH  the  following  legal  documents— the  first  articles  for  which 
I  have  to  expend  any  of  St.  George's  money, — intact :  venturing  not  so  much 
as  the  profanity  of  punctuation.  The  Memorandum  is  drawn  up  by  one  ai 
our  leading  counsel,  from  my  .sketch  of  what  I  wanted.  The  points  on 
which  it  may  need  some  modification  are  referred  to  in  my  added  notes  ; 
and  I  now  invite  farther  criticism  or  suggestion  from  the  subscribers  to  the 
Fund. 

"2,  Bond  Court,  Walbrook,  London,  E.  C, 
"JuiielHth,  1875. 
"  St.  George's  Company. 
"  Dear  Sir, — According  to  the  promise  in  our  ^Ir.  Tarrant's  letter  of  the 
11th.  we  now  beg  to  send  you  what  Mr.  Wm.  Barber,  after  reading  your 
sketch,  has  approved  of  as  the  written  lundameiilal  lawsol   the  Conijiany, — 
though  we  shall  be  quite  prepared  to  lintl  that  some  alterations  in  it  are  still 
necessary  to  express  your  views  correctly. 
"  We  are, 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"Tarrant  &  Mackrell. 
"  Profcs.sor  Ruskin,  Corpus  Ch.  Coll.,  O.xford." 

MEMORANDUM  AND   STATUTES  OF  THE   COMPANY  OF   ST. 

GEORGE. 

The  Company  is  constituted  witli  the  object  of  determining  and  institut- 
ing in  practice  the  wholesome  laws  of  agricultural  life  and  economy  and  of 
instructing  the  agricultural  labourer  in  the  science  art  and  literature  of  good 
husliindry.  (a) 

With  this  object  it  is  proposed  to  acquire  by  gift  purchase  or  otherwise 
plots  or  tracts  of  land  in  dilTereiit  parts  of  the  country  whicli  will  be  brought 
into  such  strife  of  cullivati(jn  or  kft  uiicultivat«'<l  or  turned  into  waste  or 
common  land  and  applied  to  such  purposes  as  having  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  other  surrounding  circumstaaccs  may  in  each  case  bethought 
to  be  most  generally  useful. 

The  members  of  the  Company  shall  be  styled  Companions  of  the  Com- 
I)any  of  St.  George  (i)  Any  jierson  may  Ixrome  a  contpanion  by  stibs<  rib- 
ing  not  less  than  ^        in  monc^'  to  the  funds  of  the  Company  or  by  making 
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a  gift  to  the  Company  of  land  not  less  than  £  in  value  (c)  and  liy  having 
his  name  entered  on  the  Roll  of  Companions  with  due  solemnity. 

The  name  of  every  Companion  shall  be  entered  on  the  Roll  of  Compan- 
ions either  by  himself  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  of  full  age  who  shall 
attest  such  entry  or  if  the  Companion  shall  so  desire  by  the  Master  of  the 
Company  with  the  same  formalities  The  Roll  of  Companions  shall  be  kept 
in  safe  custody  within  the  walls  of  the  College  of  Corjius  Christi  in  Oxford 
or  at  such  otber  safe  and  commodious  place  as  the  Companions  shall  from 
time  to  lime  direct. 

Each  Companion  shall  by  virtue  of  the  entry  of  his  name  on  the  Roll  be 
deemed  to  have  lx)und  himself  by  a  solemn  vow  and  promise  as  strict  as  if 
the  same  had  been  ratitied  by  oath  to  be  true  and  loyal  to  the  Company  and 
to  the  best  of  his  power  and  might  so  far  as  in  him  lies  to  forward  and  ad- 
vance the  objects  and  interests  thereof  ami  faithfully  to  keep  and  ol)ey  the 
statutes  and  rules  thereof  yet  so  nevertheless  that  he  shall  not  be  bound  in 
any  way  to  harass  annoy  injure  or  inconvenience  his  neighbour. 

Chief  among  the  Companions  of  the  Company  shall  be  the  Master  thereof 
who  so  long  as  he  shall  hold  office  shall  have  full  and  absolute  power  at  his 
will  and  pleasure  to  make  and  repeal  laws  and  byelaws  (d)  and  in  all  respects 
to  rule  regulate  manage  and  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Company  and  receive 
apply  and  administer  funds  and  subscriptions  in  aid  of  its  objects  and  to  pur- 
chase acc^uire  cidtivate  manage  lease  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  estates 
and  properties  of  the  Company  and  generally  direct  and  control  the  opera- 
lions  thereof. 

The  Master  shall  be  elected  and  may  from  time  to  time  and  at  any  time 
be  deposed  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  in  number  of  the  Companions  in  Gen- 
eral Meetin?  assembled  but  except  in  the  event  of  his  resignation  or  deposi- 
tion shall  hold  office  for  life.  The  first  Master  of  the  Company  shall  be 
John  Ruskiii  who  shall  however  (subject  to  re-election)  only  hold  office 
until  the  first  General  Meeting  of  the  Companions. 

The  blaster  shall  render  to  each  Companion  and  shall  be  at  liberty  if  he 
shall  so  think  fit  to  print  for  public  circulation  a  monthly  report  aud  ac- 
count of  the  operations  and  financial  position  of  the  Company. 

No  Master  or  other  Companion  of  the  Company  shall  either  directly  or 
indirectly  receive  any  pay  profit  emolument  or  advantage  whatsoever  from 
out  of  by  or  by  means  of  his  office  or  position  as  a  member  of  the  Company. 

The  practical  sujiervision  and  management  of  the  estates  and  properties  of 
the  Company  sliall  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Master  be  en- 
trusted to  and  carried  out  by  land  agents  tenants  and  labourers  who  shall 
be  styled  Ii<,tainers  of  the  Company. 

The  name  of  each  Retainer  in  the  permanent  cmploj'  of  the  Company 
shall  be  entered  in  a  Register  to  be  called  the  Roll  of  Retainers  and  to  be 
kept  at  the  s;iine  place  as  the  Roll  of  Companions.  Such  entry  shall  be 
made  either  l)y  the  Retainer  himself  in  the  presence  of  one  witness  of  full 
ago  who  shall  attest  the  entrj'  or  if  the  Retainer  shall  so  desire  by  the  Mas- 
ter with  the  same  foi-muliiies. 
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No  pecuniary  liability  shall  att-xch  to  any  Retainer  of  the  Company  by 
virtue  of  bis  position  as  such  but  each  Retainer  shall  by  virtue  of  the  entry 
of  his  name  on  the  Roll  be  deemed  to  have  bound  himself  by  a  solemn 
vow  and  promise  as  strict  as  if  the  same  had  been  ratitied  by  oath  to  be  tme 
and  loyal  to  the  Company  and  faithfully  to  keep  and  obey  the  statutes  and 
rules  thereof  and  the  orders  and  commands  of  the  officers  of  the  Company 
who  from  time  to  time  may  be  set  over  him. 

Each  land  agent  and  labourer  being  a  Retainer  of  the  Company  shall  re- 
ceive and  be  paid  a  tixetl  siilary  in  return  for  his  services  and  shall  nut  by 
perquisites  commissions  or  any  other  means  whatever  either  directly  or  in- 
directly receive  or  acf^uire  an}-  pay  protit  emolument  or  advantages  whatever 
other  than  such  tixed  salary  from  out  of  or  by  meaas  of  his  othce  or  position 
as  a  Retainer  of  the  Company. 

The  rents  and  protits  to  be  derived  from  the  estates  and  properties  of  the 
Company  shall  be  applied  in  the  first  instance  in  the  development  of  the 
land  (e)  and  the  physical  intellectual  moral  social  and  religious  improvement 
of  the  residents  thereon  in  such  manner  as  the  Ma^tir  shall  from  time  to  lime 
direct  or  approve  and  the  surplus  rents  and  profits  if  any  shall  be  ajiplieci  in 
reduction  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  tenants  in  proportion  to  their  rtspuetive 
skill  and  industry  either  by  a  gradual  remission  of  rent  towards  the  clo.>^e  of 
the  tenancy  or  in  such  other  way  as  may  be  thought  iK-st  but  in  no  case 
shall  the  Companions  personally  derive  any  rents  or  protits  from  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Company. 

All  land  and  hereditaments  for  the  time  being  belonging  to  the  Company 
shall  1k'  conveyed  to  and  vested  m  any  two  or  more  of  the  Companions 
■whom  the  Master  may  from  time  to  time  select  for  the  office  as  Truslees  of 
the  Company  and  shall  be  dealt  with  by  them  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  Master.  (/) 

The  proiKTty  of  the  Company  shall  belong  to  the  Companions  in  the 
shares  and  proportions  in  which  they  shall  have  respectively  coiitriimtcd  or 
by  succession  or  accruer  become  entitled  to  the  same. 

Each  Companion  shall  be  entitled  by  writing  under  his  hand  during  his 
lifetime  or  by  will  or  codicil  to  appoint  one  person  a.s  his  surce.ssor  in  the 
Company  and  such  person  shall  on  entry  of  his  name  on  the  Roll  of  Com- 
panions in  compliance  with  the  formalities  hereinbefore  prescribed  become 
a  Companion  of  the  Company  and  become  entitled  to  the  share  of  his  nj)- 
ponitorin  the  property  of  the  Company.  (.7) 

Each  Companion  shall  at  any  tim<!  be  entitled  to  resign  his  |>osilion  by 
giving  to  the  Master  a  Notice  luider  his  hand  of  his  desire  and  intention  so 
to  do. 

If  any  Companion  shall  resign  his  position  or  die  without  having  ap- 
pointed a  successor  or  if  the  person  so  appointed  shall  for  CJilendar  months 
after  the  date  when  notice  of  such  resignation  shall  have  l)cen  received  by 
the  Master  f»r  after  the  datt^  of  such  death  as  the  eiLse  may  l>e  fail  lo  have  his 
name  entered  on  the  Roll  of  Coni|>:tiiions  in  eoinplianee  with  the  forniiililies 
herciobtfore  prescribed  his  share  in  the  proi)erij  of  the  Comj)any  shall  forlU- 
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with  become  forfeited  and  shall  accrue  to  the  other  Companions  in  the 
shares  and  proportions  in  which  they  shall  inter  se  be  for  the  time  being 
entitled  to  the  property  of  the  Company,  (h) 

The  Company  may  at  any  time  be  dissolved  by  the  Votes  of  three  fourths 
of  the  Companions  in  General  Meeting  assembled  and  in  the  event  of  the 
Company  being  so  dissolved  or  being  dissolved  by  any  other  means  not 
hereinbefore  specially  proxided  for  the  property  of  the  Company  shall  sub- 
ject to  the  debts  liabilities  and  engagements  thereof  become  divisible  among 
the  Companions  for  the  time  being  in  the  shares  and  proportions  in  which 
they  shall  for  the  time  being  be  entitled  thereto  yet  so  nevertheless  that  all 
leases  agreements  for  leases  and  other  tenancies  for  the  time  being  subsist- 
ing on  the  property  of  the  Company  shall  bind  the  persons  among  whom 
the  property  comprised  therein  shall  so  become  divisible  and  shall  continue 
as  valid  and  effectual  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  the  Company  had  not 
been  dissolved. 

Notes  ox  the  above  ]SlEM0RA2a)UK. 

(a)  This  sentence  must  be  changed  into  :  "  such  science  art  and  literature 
as  are  properly  connected  v,-iih  husbandry." 

(b)  In  my  sketch,  I  wrote  Companions  of  St.  George.  But  as  the  existence 
of  St.  George  cannot  be  legally  proved  or  assumed,  the  tautologically  legal 
phrase  mu*;!  be  permitted. 

{c)  This  clause  cannot  stand.  The  admis'jion  into  the  Company  must  not 
be  purchaseable  ;  also  many  persons  capable  of  giWug  enthusiastic  and  wise 
help  as  Companions,  may  be  unable  to  suksciibe  money.  Nothing  can  be 
required  as  a  condition  of  entrance,  except  tbe  consent  of  the  Master,  and 
signature  promising  obedience  to  the  laws. 

(d)  This  clause  needs  much  development.  For  though  the  Master  must 
be  entirely  unrestrained  in  action  within  the  limits  of  the  Laws  of  the  Com- 
pany, he  must  not  change  or  add  to  them  without  some  manner  of  consulta- 
tion with  the  Companions.  Even  in  now  founding  the  Society,  I  do  not 
venture  to  write  a  constitution  for  it  without  inviting  the  help  of  its  existing 
memlwrs  ;  and  when  once  its  main  laws  are  agreed  upon,  they  must  be 
inabrogable  without  the  same  concurrence  of  the  members  which  would  be 
necessary  to  dissolve  the  Society  altogether. 

(e)  To  the  developmenl,  and  enlargement,  of  the  Society's  operations,  also. 
(/)  I  do  not  think  the  blaster  should  have  the  power  of  choosing  the 

Tnistees.  I  was  obliged  to  do  so,  before  anj'  Society  was  in  exi.stence  ; 
but  tlie  Trustees  have  to  verify  the  Master's  accounts,  and  otherwise  act  as  a 
check  uix)n  him.     They  must  not,  therefore,  be  chosen  by  him. 

ig)  A  questionable  clause,  which  I  have  not  at  present  time  to  discuss. 

(h)  Partly  the  corollary  of  {g).  The  word  '  forfeited  '  is  morally,  if  not 
legally,  objectionable.  No  idea  of  forfeiture  ouirhf  to  altnch  fo  the  resolved 
.surrender  of  transferable  claim  ;  or  to  the  accidental  inability  to  discover  a 
fitting  surccssor. 

jl^^rving,  therefore,  the  above  clauses  for  future  niodilication,  the  rest  of 
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the  Memorandum  fully  exiJresses  what  seems  to  me  desirable  for  the  first 
basis  of  our  constitution  ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  whether  any  of  the 
present  subscribers  to  St.  George's  Fimd  will  join  me  on  these  conditions. 

II. — I  should  wUlingly  have  printed  the  letter  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken,  (with  comments,)  as  a  '  Fors '  by  itself  ;  but  having  other 
matters  pressing,  must  content  myself  to  leave  it  in  the  smaller  print.  The 
more  interesting  half  of  it  is  still  reserved  for  next  month. 

"  What  long  years  have  passed  since  my  eyes  first  saw  the  calm  sweet 
scene  beyonrl  \Vaketield  Bridge  !  I  was  but  a  small  creature  then,  and  had 
never  lieen  far  from  my  mother's  door.  It  was  a  memorable  day  for  me 
when  I  toddled  a  full  mile  from  the  shady  up  town  street  where  we  lived, 
past  strange  windows,  over  unfamiliar  liags,  to  see  the  big  weir  and  the 
chapel  on  the  Bridge,  btiinding  on  tiptoe,  I  could  just  see  over  the  parapet 
and  look  down-stream. 

"  That  was  my  fii-st  peep  into  fair,  green  England,  and  destined  never  to 
be  forgotten.  The  gray  old  chapel,  the  shining  water  below,  the  far  wind- 
ing green  banks  spangled  with  buttercups,  the  grove-clad  hills  of  Heath  and 
Kirkthorpe, — all  seemed  to  pass  into  my  lieart  for  ever. 

"  There  was  no  railway  then,  only  the  Doneaster  coach  careering  over  the 
Bridge  with  a  brave  sound  of  horn  ;  fields  and  faniisteads  stood  where  the 
Kirkgate  si.itiou  is  ;  where  the  twenty  black  throats  of  the  foundry  belch  out 
flame  and  soot,  there  were  only  strawberry -grounds  and  blossoming  pear- 
orchards,  among  which  the  throstles  and  blackbirds  were  shouting  for  ghid- 
ness. 

"The  chapel  lay  neglected  in  a  nest  of  wild  willows,  and  a  peaceful 
cobliler  dwell  in  it.  As  I  looked  at  it,  Duke  Kiehard  and  King  Edward 
became  living  realities  to  me  ;  tlie  dry  liones  of  Piiinoek'sCateeiiLsm  started 
suddenly  into  life.  That  was  the  real  old  c  liai)el  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Some  years  after,  they  ousted  the  col)bler,  pulled  down  the  old  stones,  restored 
it,  and  opened  it  for  ritualistic  worship  ;  but  the  cheap  stonework  has 
crumbled  away  again,  and  it  now  looks  as  ancient  as  in  days  of  yore.  Only 
as  I  remember  it,  it  had  a  white  hoailuess  :  the  foundry  smoke  has  made  it 
black  at  the  present  day. 

"  Some  of  my  eoiiipanions  had  been  farther  out  in  the  world  than  myself. 
Tluy  j)ointed  out  the  du^ky  shai)e  of  Heath  Hall,  scin  through  the  thinly- 
clad  ehii-tnes,  and  told  me  how  old  Lady 's  ghost  still  walked  there  on 

stormy  iiighls.  Beyond  was  Kirkthorpe,  where  the  forlorn  siiapes  of  the 
cxiletl  Spanish  nuns  had  been  seen  Hitting  about  their  graves  in  the  church- 
yard. 

"  There  on  the  right  was  the  trce-crownod  mound  of  Sandal  Ca.stlc,  which 
Cromwill  had  bhjwu  down  ;  the  dry  diteh  was  full  of  i)riiurosi's,  they  told 
me  ;  tlicjsc  woods  lM)inided  (,'rofton,  famous  for  ius  cowslip  litlds  ;  and  in 
Heath  wood  you  would  sec  the  ground  whiti'  with  si)owdroj)s  in  M.-ireh. 

"  1  do  not  ihink  tliat  it  is  the  |iarliality  of  a  native  that  makes  me  think 
you  could  hardly  find  a  fairer  inland  pastoral  se-enc.  than  the  one  I  beheld 
from  Wakelield  Bridge  tlu;  tlrst  tiiiK!  I  stood  there.  On  the  ehapt-l  side 
there  was  the  .soft  tureen  English  l.ind.seape,  with  wckmIh  and  sj)ires  and  halls, 
and  the  brown  saiis  of  lK)ats  siienlly  moving  among  the  liowery  banks  ;  «)n 
the  town  side  there  were  pi<-5ures(|ue  Irallic  and  lite  ;  the  thunchritig  weir, 
the  wide  still  water  l)ryond,  the  bi^f  dark  red  granaries,  with  balconies  and 
arehways  to  the  water,  and  the  lofty  white  mills  grinding  out  their  cheering 
inusie. 

"But  lliero  were  no  worse  shajn's  th;in  honest,  dusty  milin-s' men,  and 
browned  boatmen,  decent  people;  no  oiku  vileucbs  uud  foul  language  weru 
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rampant  in  our  qnict  clean  town  in  those  days.  I  can  remember  how  clean 
the  pavement  used  to  look  there,  and  at  Doncaster.  Both  towns  are  incredibly 
dht}-  now.  I  cannot  bear  to  look  at  the  filthy  beslavered  causeway,  in  places 
where  I  remember  to  have  never  seen  anything  worse  than  the  big  round 
thimder-drops  I  used  to  watch  with  gleeful  interest. 

"In  those  days  we  were  proud  of  the  cleanness  and  sweet  air  and  gen- 
tility of  Wakefield.  Leeds  was  then  considered  rather  vulgar,  as  a  factory 
towni,  and  Bradford  was  obscure,  rough,  and  wild  ;  but  Wakefield  prided 
itself  in  refined  living  on  moderate  means,  and  cultured  people  of  small  in- 
come n'ere  fond  of  settling  there. 

"Market  day  used  to  be  a  great  event  for  us  all. 

"1  wish  that  you  could  have  seen  the  handsome  farmers'  wives  ranged 
round  the  church  walls,  with  their  baskets  of  apricots  and  cream  cheese,  be- 
fore reform  came,  and  the}'  swept  away  my  dear  old  school-house  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  to  make  an  ugly  barren  desert  of  a  market  ground.  You 
might  have  seen,  too.  the  pretty  cottagers'  daughters,  with  their  bunches  of 
lavender  and  baskets  of  fruit,  or  heaps  of  cowslips  and  primroses  for  the 
Avine  and  vinegar  "Wakefield  housewives  prided  themselves  upon.  On  cer- 
tain days  they  stood  to  be  hired  as  maidservants,  and  were  prized  in  the 
country  round  as  neat,  clean,  modest  spoken  girls. 

"  I  do  not  know  where  they  are  gone  to  now, — I  suppose  to  the  factories. 
Anyhow,  AVakefield  ladies  cry  out  that  they  must  get  servants  from  London, 
and  Stafford,  and  Wales.     So  class  gets  parted  from  class. 

"  Things  were  different  then.  AVcU-to-do  ladies  prided  themselves  on 
doing  their  marketing  in  person,  and  kindly  feeling  and  acquaintanceship 
sprang  up  between  town  and  country  folk.  My  Wakefield  friends  nowa- 
days laugh  at  the  idea  of  going  to  market.  They  order  everything  through 
the  cook,  and  hardly  know  their  own  tradespeople  by  sight.  We  used  to 
get  delicious  butter  at  tenpeuce  a  pound,  and  such  curds  and  cream  cheese 
as  I  never  taste  now.  '  Cook  '  brings  in  indifferent  butter  mostly,  at  near 
two  shillings. 

"  As  for  the  farmers'  wives,  they  would  not  like  to  be  seen  with  a  butter- 
basket.  They  mostly  send  the  dairy  produce  off  by  rail  to  people  whom 
they  never  see,  and  thus  class  is  more  sundered  from  class  every  day,  even 
by  the  vorj'  facilities  that  railways  afford.  I  can  rememlx  r  that  the  towns- 
people had  simple  merrymakings  and  neighbourly  ways  that  this  generation 
would  scorn.  Many  a  plea.sant  walk  we  had  to  the  farms  and  halls  that 
l)cltcd  the  old  town;  and  boating  parties  on  the  Calder,  and  tca-drinkings 
and  dances— mostly  extempore,— in  the  easy  fashion  of  Vicar  Primrose's 
days. 

"But  pleasure  must  be  sought  farther  off  now.  Our  young  folks  go  to 
London  or  Paris  for  their  recreation.  People  seem  to  have  no  leisure  for 
being  neigiibourly,  or  to  get  settled  in  their  hou.><es.  They  seem  to  be  all 
expecting  to  make  a  heap  of  money,  and  to  be  much  grander  presently,  and 
finally  to  live  in  halls  and  \illas,  and  look  down  on  their  early  friends. 

"  But  I  am  sorry  for  the  young  people.  They  run  through  everything  so 
8(K)n,  and  have  nolliing  left  to  hope  for  or  dream  of  in  a  few  years.  'They 
are  better  dres.ved  tlian  we  were,  and  have  moie  aeconiplisiiments;  but  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  we  young  folks  were  happier  in  the  old  times,  though 
shillings  were  not  half  so  ])lenliful,  and  we  had  only  two  frocks  a  3ear. 

"Tradespeople  were  dilferent,  too,  in  old  Wakefield. 

"They  expected  to  live  Avitli  us  all  their  lives  ;  they  had  high  notions  of 
honour  as  tradesmen,  and  ihcy  and  their  customers  resjiected  each  other. 

"  They  prided  themselves  on  the  '  wear '  of  their  goods.  If  they  had  pas.sed 
upon  tin-  housi'wives  a  piece  of  sized  calico  or  shoddy  fiannel,  they  would 
have  heard  of  it  for  years  after. 

"  i\ow  the  richer  ladies  go  to  Leeds  or  Manchester  to  make  piuchases; 
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the  town  tradesmen  arc  soured  and  jealous.  They  put  up  big  plate-glass 
fronts,  and  send  out  tlaming  bills;  but  one  does  not  know  where  to  get  a 
piece  of  sound  calico  or  stout  linen,  well  spun  and  well  woven. 

'■  Give  me  back  our  dingv  old  shops  where  everything  was  genuine,  In- 
stea.l  of  these  ghuss  palaces  where  we  often  get  pins  without  points,  needles 
w  ithout  eyes,  and  sewing  thread  sixty  yards  to  the  hundred — which  I  actu- 
ally heard  a  j'oung  Quaker  defend  the  other  day  as  an  allowable  trade  prac- 
tice." 

III.— I  venture  to  print  the  following  sentences  from  "  a  poor  mother's" 
letter,  that  my  reply  may  be  more  generally  intelligible.  I  wish  I  could 
say,  useful ;  but  the  want  of  an  art-grammar  is  every  day  becoming  more 
felt:— 

"  I  am  rather  ashamed  to  tell  you  how  young  he  is  Cnot  quite  eleven),  fear- 
ing you  will  s;iy  I  have  troubled  you  iilly;  but  I  was  sincerely  anxious  to 
know  your  ^^ews  on  the  training  of  a  boy  for  some  definite  sort  of  art-work, 
and  I  have  always  fancied  such  training  ought  to  begin  very  early, — [yes, 
assuredly],— also,  there  are  reasons  why  we  must  decide  early  in  what  di- 
rection we  shall  look  out  for  emplojinent  for  him." 

(I  never  would  advise  any  parents  to  look  for  employment  in  art  as  a 
means  of  their  children's  support.  It  is  only  when  the  natural  bias  is  quite 
uncontrollable,  that  future  eminence,  and  comfort  of  material  circumstances, 
can  be  looked  for.  And  when  it  is  uncontrollable,  it  ceases  to  be  a  question 
whether  we  should  control  it.     AVe  have  only  to  guide  it.) 

"But  I  seem  to  dread  the  results  of  letting  him  run  idle  until  he  is  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  old— [most  wisely] — and  a  poor  and  busy  mother  like 
nie  has  not  time  to  .supenntend  the  employment  of  a  boy  as  a  richer  one 
might.  This  makes  me  long  to  put  him  to  work  under  a  master  early.  As 
he  does  so  little  at  book  learning,  would  the  practical  learning  of  .stone-cut- 
ting under  the  village  stonemason  (a  good  man)  be  likely  to  lead  to  anything 
further  ?" 

I  do  not  know,  but  it  would  l)e  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  l)oy  mean- 
while. Let  liiin  learn  good  joiners'  work  also,  and  to  plough,  with  time  al- 
lowed him  for  dniwing.  I  feel  more  and  more  the  need  of  a  u.seful  gram- 
mar of  art  for  young  people,  and  simple  elementary  teaching  in  public 
K-liool.s.  I  have  always  hoped  to  remedy  this  want,  but  have  been  hindered 
hitherto. 
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LETTER  LVI. 

I  BELIEVE  my  readers  will  scarcely  thank  me  for  printing, 
this  month,  instead  of  the  continuation  of  the  letter  from 
Wakefield,  a  theological  essay  by  Mr.  Lyttel.  But  it  is  my 
first  business,  in  Foi'S,  to  be  just, — and  only  my  second  or 
third  to  be  entertaining;  so  that  any  person  who  conceives 
himself  to  have  been  misrepresented  must  always  have  my 
types  at  his  command.  On  the  other  side,  I  must  point  out, 
before  entering  further  into  controversy  of  any  kind,  the  con- 
stant habit  in  my  antagonists- of  misrepresenting  me.  For 
instance  ;  in  an  article  forwarded  to  me  from  a  local  paper, 
urging  what  it  can  in  defence  of  the  arrangements  noticed  by 
me  as  offensive,  at  Kirby  Lonsdale  and  Clapham,  I  find  this 
sentence : 

"The  squire's  house  does  not  escape,  though  one  can  see  no 
reason  for  the  remark  unless  it  be  that  Mr.  Kuskin  dislikes 
lords,  squires,  and  clergymen." 

Now  I  have  good  reason  for  sn]'>posing  this  article  to  have 
been  written  by  a  gentleman  ; — and  even  an  amiable  gentle- 
man,— who,  feeling  liimself  hurt,  and  not  at*all  wishing  to 
hurt  anybody,  very  naturally  cries  out:  and  thinks  it  mon- 
strous in  me  to  hurt  /iiTfi'  or  his  own  pet  lord,  or  squire. 
But  he  never  thinks  what  wrong  there  may  be  in  printing  liis 
own  momentary  impression  of  the  chiiracter  of  a  man  M'ho 
has  been  thirty  years  before  the  j^nblic,  without  taking  tlie 
smallest  pains  to  ascertain  whether  his  notion  be  true  or  false. 

It  ha])pens,  by  Fors'  appointment,  that  the  ))iece  of  my 
early  life  wliich  I  have  alrendy  wi'itten  for  this  month's  letter, 
sufficiently  answers  the  imputation  of  my  dislike  to  lords  and 
squires.  J>nt  I  will  jn-efacc;  it,  in  order  to  illustrate  my  dislike 
of  clergymen,  by  a  later  bit  of  biography  ;  which,  at  the  rate 
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of  my  present  progress  in  giving  account  of  myself,  I  should 
otherwise,  as  nearly  as  I  can  calculate,  reach  only  about  the 
year  1975. 

Last  summer,  in  Rome,  I  lodged  at  the  Hotel  de  Russie  ; 
and,  in  the  archway  of  the  courtyard  of  that  mansion,  waited 
usually,  in  the  mornings,  a  Capuchin  friar,  begging  for  his 
monastery. 

Now,  though  I  greatly  object  to  any  clergyman's  coming 
and  taking  me  by  the  throat,  and  saying  'Pay  me  that  thou 
owest,'  I  never  pass  a  l)eggiiig  friar  without  giving  him  six- 
pence, or  the  equivalent  tiveponcc  of  foreign  coin  ; — extending 
the  charity  even  occasional!}'  as  far  as  tenj)ence,  if  no  iive- 
penny-bit  chance  to  l)e  in  my  purse.  And  this  particular 
besirinff  friar  havinor  a  irentle  face,  and  a  lonij:  white  beard,  and 
a  beautiful  cloak,  like  a  blaidcet ;  and  being  altogether  the 
})leasantest  sight,  next  to  Sandro  JJotticelli's  Zij)purah.  I  was 
like  to  see  in  Rome  in  the  course  of  the  day,  I  always  gave 
him  the  extra  tivL'[)ence  for  looking  so  nice  ;  which  generosity 
so  worked  on  iiis  mind. — (the  more  usual  English  religious 
sentiment  in  R(jme  expending  itself  rather  in  buying  ])oetical 
pictures  of  nioid<s  than  in  filling  their  bellies), — that,  after 
some  six  or  seven  doles  of  tenpcnces,  he  must  needs  lake  my 
liand  one  day,  and  try  to  kiss  it.  Which  l)eing  ordy  just  able 
to  prevent,  I  took  him  round  the  neck  and  kissed  his  lips  in- 
stead :  and  this,  it  seems,  was  more  to  him  than  the  tenpences, 
for,  next  day,  he  l)ronght  me  a  little  relicpiary,  with  a  certifi- 
cated fibre  in  it  of  St.  Francis'  cloak,  (the  hair  one,  now  ])re- 
served  at  Assisi) ;  and  wiien  afterwards  I  showed  my  friend 
Fra  Antonio,  tjie  Assisi  sacristan,  what  I  had  got,  it  was  a 
j)leasurc  to  see  him  open  his  eyes,  wider  than  Monsieur  tho 
Syndic  at  Ilansli's  fifty  thousand  crowns.  lie  thought  I  must 
have  come  l»y  it  dislioiiestly  ;  but  not  I,  a  whit, — for  I  most 
carefully  explained  to  the  Cajjuchin,  wlieti  he  brought  it  me, 
that  I  was  more  a  Turk  than  a  Catholic  ; — but  he  said  I  might 
ke(?p  the  reli<piary,  for  all  that. 

(Jonteiitiiii;  myself,  for  \\\v.  moment,  witli  this  illustration  of 
my  presel^t  dislike  of  clergymen,  I  return  to  earlier  days. 
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But  for  the  reader's  better  understanding  of  such  furtlier 
progress  of  my  poor  little  life  as  I  may  trespass  on  his  patience 
in  describing,  it  is  now  needfnl  that  I  give  some  account  of 
my  father's  mercantile  position  in  London. 

The  firm  of  which  he  was  head-partner  may  be  yet  remem- 
bered by  some  of  the  older  city  houses,  as  carrying  on  their 
business  in  a  small  counting-house  on  the  first  floor  of  narrow 
premises,  in  as  narrow  a  thoroughfare  of  East  London, — 
Billiter  Street,  the  principal  traverse  from  Leadenhall  Street 
into  Fenchnrch  Street. 

The  names  of  the  three  partners  were  given  in  full  on  their 
brass  plate  under  the  counting-liouse  bell, — Kuskin,  Telford, 
and  Domecq. 

Mr.  Domecq's  name  should  have  been  the  first,  by  rights, 
for  my  father  and  Mr.  Telford  were  only  liis  agents.  He  was 
the  sole  proprietor  of  the  estate  which  was  the  main  capital  of 
the  firm, — the  vineyard  of  Macharnudo,  the  most  precious  hill- 
side, for  growth  of  white  wine,  in  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
The  quality  of  the  Macharnudo  vintage  essentially  fixed  the 
standard  of  Xeres  'sack,'  or  'dry' — secco — sherris,  or  sherrj^, 
from  the  days  of  Henry  the  Fifth  to  our  own  ; — the  unalter- 
able and  unrivalled  chalk-marl  of  it  putting  a  strength  into 
the  grape  which  age  can  only  enrich  and  darken, — never 
impair. 

Mr.  Peter  Domecq  was,  I  believe,  Spanish  born ;  and 
partly  French,  partly  English  bred  :  a  man  of  strictest  honour, 
and  kindly  disposition  ;  how  descended,  I  do  not  know  ;  how 
lie  became  possessor  of  his  vineyard,  I  do  not  know  ;  what 
position  he  held,  when  young,  in  the  firm  of  Gordon,  Murphy, 
and  Company,  I  do  not  know ;  but  in  their  house  he  watched 
their  head-clerk,  my  father,  during  his  nine  years  of  duty,  and 
when  the  house  broke  up,  asked  him  to  be  his  own  agent  in 
England.  My  father  saw  that  lie  could  fully  trust  Mr. 
Domecq's  honour,  and  feeling; — but  not  so  fully  either  his 
sense,  or  his  industry  :  and  insisted,  though  taking  only  liis 
aL'cnt's  comiiiifision,  on  being  both  nominally,  and  practically, 
the  liead-])artner  of  the  fiiin. 
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Mr.  Domecq  lived  chiefly  in  Paris;  rarely  visiting  his 
Spanish  estate,  but  having  perfect  knowledge  of  the  proper 
processes  of  its  cultivation,  and  authority  over  its  labourers 
almost  like  a  chief's  over  his  clan.  He  kept  the  wines  at  the 
highest  possible  standard  ;  and  allowed  my  father  to  manage 
all  matters  concerning  their  sale,  as  he  thought  best.  The 
second  partner,  Mr.  llenry  Tcli'ord,  brought  into  the  business 
what  capital  was  necessary  for  its  London  branch.  The  prem- 
ises in  Billiter  Street  belonged  to  him  ;  and  he  had  a  pleasant 
country  house  at  Widmore,  near  Bromley;  a  quite  far-away 
Kentish  village  in  those  days. 

He  was  a  perfect  type  of  an  English  country  gentleman  of 
moderate  fortune  ; — unmarried,  living  with  three  unmarried 
sisters — who,  in  the  retinement  of  their  highly  educated,  un- 
pretending, benevolent,  and  felicitous  lives,  remain  in  my 
memory  more  like  the  figures  in  a  beautiful  story  than  reali- 
ties. Neither  in  story,  nor  in  reality,  have  I  ever  again  heard 
of,  or  seen,  anything  like  Mr.  Henry  Telford  ; — so  gentle,  so 
humble,  so  affectionate,  so  clear  in  common  sense,  so  fond  of 
horses, — and  so  entirely  incapable  of  doing,  thinking,  or  say 
ing,  anything  that  had  the  slightest  taint  in  it  of  the  race 
course  or  the  stable. 

Yet  1  believe  he  never  missed  any  great  race  ;  passed  tl  , 
greater  part  of  his  life  on  horseback  ;  and  hunted  during  tl.^ 
whole  Leicestershire  season  ; — but  never  made  a  bet,  never  had 
a  serious  fall,  and  never  hurt  a  horse.  Between  him  and  my 
father  there  was  absolute  confidence,  and  the  utmost  friend- 
ship that  could  exist  without  community  of  pursuit.  My 
father  was  greatly  i)roud  of  Mr.  Telford's  standing  among  the 
country  gentlemen  ;  and  Mr.  Telford  was  afTectionately  re- 
spectful to  my  father's  steady  industry  and  infallible  commer- 
cial instinct.  Mr.  Telford's  actual  part  in  the  conduct  of  tlie 
business  was  limited  to  attendance  in  the  counting-h<>u.<c  dur- 
ing two  months  at  Midsummer,  when  my  father  took  liis 
holiday,  and  sometimes  for  a  month  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  wIkmi  lie  travclicfl  for  orders.  At  those  times  Mr.  Ti-1- 
ford   rode    into    London    daily    from    Widmore,  signed  what 
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letters  and  bills  needed  signature,  read  the  papers,  and  rode 
Lome  again  :  any  matters  needing  deliberation  were  referred 
to  m\'  father,  or  awaited  his  return.  All  the  family  at  Wid- 
more  would  have  been  limitlessly  kind  to  my  mother  and  me, 
if  they  had  been  permitted  any  oppoi'tuuity  ;  but  my  mother 
always  felt,  in  cultivated  society, — and  was  too  proud  to  feel 
with  patience, — the  defects  of  her  own  early  education,  and 
therefore  (which  was  the  true  and  fatal  sign  of  such  defect) 
never  familiarly  visited  any  one  whom  she  did  not  feel  to  be, 
in  some  sort,  her  inferior. 

Kevertheless,  Mr.  Telford  had  a  singularly  important  influ- 
ence in  my  education.  By,  I  believe,  his  sister's  advice,  he 
gave  me,  as  soon  as  it  was  published,  the  illustrated  edition  of 
Kogers'  Italy.  This  book  was  the  first  means  I  had  of  looking 
carefully  at  Turners  work  :  and  1  might,  not  without  some 
appearance  of  reason,  attribute  to  the  gift  the  entire  direction 
of  my  life's  energies.  But  it  is  the  great  error  of  thoughtless 
biographers  to  attribute  to  the  accident  which  introduces  some 
new  phase  of  character,  all  the  circumstances  of  character 
which  gave  the  accident  importance.  The  essential  j)oint  to 
be  noted,  and  accounted  for,  was  that  I  could  understand 
Turner's  work  when  I  saw  it;  not  by  what  chance  or  in  what 
year  it  was  lirst  seen. 

Poor  Mr.  Telford,  nevertheless,  was  always  held  by  papa 
and  mamma  primarily  responsible  for  my  Turner  insanities. 

In  a  more  direct,  though  less  intended  way,  his  help  to  me 
was  important.  For,  before  my  father  thought  it  right  to  hire 
a  carriage  for  the  above  mentioned  ]\Iidsummer  holiday,  Mr. 
Telfoi'd  always  lent  us  his  own  travelHng  chariot. 

Kow  the  old  English  chariot  is  the  most  luxurious  of  travel- 
ling carriages,  for  two  ])ersons,  or  even  for  two  })ersons  and  so 
much  of  thii'd  personage  as  I  i)ossessed  at  three  years  old. 
The  one  in  cpiestion  was  hung  high,  so  that  we  could  see  well 
over  stone  dykes  and  average  hedges  out  of  it ;  such  elevation 
being  attained  by  the  old-fashioned  folding-steps,  with  a  lovely 
padded  cushion  fitting  into  the  recess  of  the  door, — steps  which 
it  was  one  of  my  chief  travelling  delights  to  see  the  hostlers 
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fold  np  and  down  ;  tliongli  my  deliglit  was  painfully  alloyed 
by  envious  ambition  to  be  allowed  to  do  it  myself: — but  I 
never  was, — lest  I  should  pinch  my  fingers. 

The 'dickey,' — (to  think  that  I  should  never  till  this  mo- 
ment have  asked  myself  the  derivation  of  that  word,  and  now 
be  unable  to  get  at  it  I) — being,  typically,  that  commanding 
seat  in  her  Majesty's  mail,  occupied  by  the  Guard  ;  and  classi- 
cal, even  in  modern  literature,  as  the  scene  of  Mr.  Bob  Saw- 
yer's arrangements  with  Sam, — was  thrown  fur  back  in  Mr. 
Telford's  chariot,  so  as  to  give  perfectly  comfortable  room  for 
tlie  legs,  (if  one  chose  to  travel  outside  on  fine  days),  and  to 
afford  beneath  its  spacious  area  to  the  boot,  a  storehouse  of 
rearward  miscellaneous  luggage.  Over  which — with  all  the 
rest  of  forward  and  superficial  luggage — my  nurse  Anne  ]ire- 
sided,  both  as  guard  and  ])acker ;  unrivalled,  she,  in  the  flat- 
ness and  precision  of  her  in-laying  of  dresses,  as  in  turning  of 
pancakes;  the  fine  precision,  obsci've,  meaning  also  the  easy 
wit  and  invention  of  her  art;  for,  no  more  in  packing  a  trunk 
than  commanding  a  campaign,  is  precision  possible  without 
foresight. 

Posting,  in  those  days,  being  universal,  so  that  at  the  leading 
inns  in  every  country  town,  the  cry  "Horses  out!"  down  the 
yard,  as  one  drove  up,  was  answered,  often  instantly,  always 
within  five  minutes,  by  the  merry  trot  through  the  archway 
of  the  booted  and  bright-jacketed  rider,  with  his  caparisoned 
pair, — there  was  no  driver's  seat  in  front:  and  the  four  large, 
atimirably  fitting  and  sliding  windows,  admitting  no  drop  of 
i-ain  when  they  were  up,  and  never  sticking  as  they  were  let 
down,  formed  one  large  moving  oriel,  out  of  which  one  saw 
the  country  round,  to  the  full  half  of  the  hoi-izon.  JVfy  own 
prospect  was  more  extended  still,  fur  my  seat  was  the  little 
box  containing  my  clothes,  strongly  made,  with  a  cushion  on 
one  end  of  it ;  set  uj^right  in  front  (and  well  forward),  be- 
tween my  father  and  mother.  I  was  thus  not  the  least  in  their 
way,  and  my  horizon  of  sight  the  widest  possible.  When  no 
object  of  particular  intei-est  presented  itself,  I  trotted,  keeping 
time  with  the  j)ostbov — on  my  trunk  cushion  for  a  saddle,  and 
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wliipped  my  father's  legs  for  horses;  at  first  theoretically  only, 
with  dextrous  motion  of  wrist;  but  ultimately  in  a  quite  prac- 
tical and  efficient  manner,  my  father  having  presented  me  with 
a  silver-mounted  postillion's  whip. 

The  Midsummer  holiday,  for  better  enjoyment  of  which 
Mr.  Telford  provided  us  with  these  luxuries,  began  usually  on 
the  fifteenth  of  May,  or  thereabouts; — my  father's  birthday 
was  the  tenth  ;  on  that  day  I  was  alwaj's  allowed  to  gather  the 
gooseberries  for  his  first  goosebei-ry  pie  of  the  year,  from  the 
tree  between  the  buttresses  on  the  north  M-all  of  the  Heme 
Hill  garden ;  so  that  we  could  not  leave  before  that  festa. 
The  holiday  itself  consisted  in  a  tour  for  orders  through  half 
the  English  counties;  and  a  visit  (if  the  counties  lay  north- 
ward) to  my  aunt  in  Scotland. 

The  mode  of  journeying  was  as  fixed  as  that  of  our  home 
life.  We  went  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  a  day,  starting  always 
early  enough  in  the  morning  to  ari'ive  comfortably  to  idwv- 
o'clock  dinner.  Generally,  therefore,  getting  off  at  six  o'clock, 
a  stage  or  two  were  done  before  breakfast,  with  the  dew  on 
the  grass,  and  first  scent  from  the  hawthorns:  if  in  the  course 
of  the  midday  drive  there  were  any  gentleman's  house  to  be 
seen, — or,  better  still,  a  lord's — or,  best  of  all,  a  duke's,  my 
father  baited  the  horses,  and  took  my  mother  and  me  rever- 
ently through  the  state  rooms;  always  speaking  a  little  under 
our  breath  to  the  luMisekeepei",  major  domo,  or  other  authority 
in  chai'ge  ;  and  gleaning  worshi])fully  what  fragmentary  illus- 
trations of  the  histoi-y  and  domestic  ways  of  the  family  might 
fall  from  their  lips.  My  father  had  a  quite  infallible  natural 
judgment  in  painting;  and  though  it  had  never  been  cultivated 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  understand  the  Italian  schools,  his  sense 
of  the  power  of  the  nobler  masters  in  northern  work  was  as  true 
and  j)a6sionate  as  the  most  accomplished  artist's.  He  never, 
when  I  was  old  enough  to  care  for  what  he  himself  delighted 
in,  allowed  me  to  look  for  an  instant  at  a  bad  picture;  and  if 
tiiere  were  a  Reynolds,  Velasquez,  Vandyck,  or  llcmbrandt  in 
the  rooms,  he  would  i)ay  the  surliest  housekeepers  into  patience 
until  we  had  seen  it  to  heart's  content;  if  none  of  these,  I  wa^ 
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allowed  to  look  at  Guido,  Carlo  Dolce — or  the  more  skilful 
masters  of  the  Dutch  school — Cuyp,  Teniers,  Ilobbiura, 
Wouvermans;  but  never  at  any  second-rate  or  doubtful  ex- 
aTuples, 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  lower  middle  class  are  now 
capable  of  going  through  a  nol)leman's  house,  with  judgment 
of  this  kind ;  and  yet  with  entirely  unenvious  and  reverent 
deliglit  in  the  splendour  of  the  abode  of  the  supreme  and 
beneticent  being  who  allows  them  thus  to  enter  his  paradise  ? 

If  there  were  no  nobleman's  house  to  be  seen,  there  was 
certainly,  in  the  course  of  the  day's  journey,  some  ruined  castle 
or  abbey  ;  some  celebrated  village  church,  or  stately  cathedral. 
We  had  always  unstinted  time  for  these ;  and  if  I  was  at  dis- 
advantage because  neither  my  father  nor  mother  could  tell  me 
enough  history  to  make  the  buildings  authoritatively  interest- 
ing, I  had  at  least  leisure  and  liberty  to  animate  them  with 
romance  in  my  own  fashion. 

I  am  speaking,  however,  now,  of  matters  relating  to  a  more 
advanced  age  than  that  to  which  I  have  yet  brought  myself : 
— age  in  which  all  these  sights  were  only  a  pleasant  amazement 
to  me,  and  panoramic  apocalypse  of  a  lovely  world. 

Up  to  that  age,  at  least,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  my  readers 
will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  the  tenour  of  my  life  happy, 
and  the  modes  of  my  education,  on  the  whole,  salutary. 

Admitting  them  to  have  been  so,  I  would  now  question  far- 
ther; and,  I  imagine,  such  question  cannot  hut  occur  to  my 
readers'  minds,  also, — how  far  e<lucation,  and  felicities,  of  the 
same  kind,  may  be  attainable  for  young  peoj)le  in  general. 

JjGt  U8  consider,  then,  how  many  conditions  must  meet ;  and 
how  much  lal)(»ur  must  have  been  gotie  thr<»ugh,  both  by  ser- 
vile and  noble  persons,  before  this  little  jaunty  figure,  seated 
on  its  box  of  clothes,  can  trot  through  its  peaceful  day  of  men- 
tal development. 

I.  A  certain  number  of  labourers  in  Spain,  living  on  dry 
bread  an<l  onions,  must  have  pruned  and  trodden  gnijHJs; — 
cask-makers,  ccllarmen,  and  other  functionaries  attending  on 
them. 

10 
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II.  Rough  sailors  must  have  brought  the  wine  into  the  Lon- 
don Docks. 

III.  My  father  and  his  clerks  must  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  arithmetical  and  epistolary  work,  before  my  father  could 
have  profit  enough  from  the  wine  to  pay  for  our  horses,  and 
our  dinner. 

IV.  The  tailor  must  have  given  his  life  to  the  dull  business 
of  making  clothes — the  wheelwright  and  carriage-maker  to 
their  woodwork — the  smith  to  his  buckles  and  springs — the 
postillion  to  his  riding — the  horse-breeder  and  breaker  to  the 
cattle  in  his  field  and  stable, — before  I  could  make  progress  in 
this  pleasant  manner,  even  for  a  single  stage. 

V.  Sundry  English  Kings  and  Barons  must  have  passed 
their  lives  in  military  exercises,  and  gone  to  their  deaths  in 
military  practices,  to  provide  me  with  my  forenoons'  enter- 
tainments in  ruined  castles;  or  founded  the  great  families 
whose  servants  were  to  be  my  hosts. 

VI.  Vandyck  and  Velasquez,  and  many  a  painter  before 
them,  must  have  spent  their  lives  in  learning  and  practising 
their  laborious  businesses. 

VII.  Various  monks  and  abbots  must  have  passed  their 
h'ves  in  pain,  with  fasting  and  prayer;  and  a  large  company 
of  stonemasons  occupied  themselves  in  their  continual  service, 
in  order  to  provide  me,  in  defect  of  castles  and  noblemen's 
seats,  with  amusement  in  the  way  of  abbeys  and  cathedrals. 

How  far,  then,  it  remains  to  be  asked,  supposing  my  educa- 
tion in  any  wise  exemplary,  can  all  these  advantages  be  sup- 
plied by  the  modern  school  board,  to  every  little  boy  born  in 
the  ])rosi)orons  England  of  this  day?  And  much  more  in  that 
glorious  England  of  the  future;  in  which  there  will  be  no  ab- 
beys, (all  having  been  shaken  down,  as  my  own  sweet  Furness 
is  fast  being,  by  the  luggage  trains);  no  castles,  except  such  as 
may  have  been  spared  to  be  turned  into  gaols,  like  that  of 
"  time-honoured  Lancaster,"  also  in  ray  own  neighbourhood ;  no 
parks,  because  Lord  Derby's  patent  steam  agriculture  will  have 
cut  down  all  the  trees;  no  lords,  nor  dukes,  because  modern 
civilization  won't  be  Lorded  over,  nor  Led  anywhere;  no  gen- 
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tlemen's  seats,  except  in  the  Kirby  Lonsdale  style;  and  no 
roads  anywhere,  except  trams  and  rails  i 

Before,  however,  entering  into  debate  as  to  the  methods  of 
education  to  be  adopted  in  these  coming  times,  let  me  examine 
a  little,  in  next  letter,  with  help  from  my  readers  of  aristocratic 
tendencies,  what  the  real  product  of  this  olden  method  of 
education  was  intended  to  be;  and  whether  it  was  worth  the 
cost. 

For  the  impression  on  the  aristocratic  mind  of  the  day  was 
always  (especially  supposing  1  had  been  a  squire's  or  a  lord's  son, 
instead  of  a  merchant's)  that  such  little  jaunty  figure,  trotting 
in  its  easy  chariot,  was,  as  it  were,  a  living  diamond,  without 
which  the  watch  of  the  world  could  not  possibly  go;  or  even, 
that  the  diminutive  darling  was  a  kind  of  Ahnighty  Provi- 
dence in  its  first  breeches,  by  whose  tiny  hands  and  infant  fiat 
the  blessings  of  food  and  raiment  were  continually  provided 
for  God's  Spanish  labourers  in  Ilis  literal  vineyard;  for  God's 
English  sailors,  seeing  His  wonders  in  the  deep  ;  for  God's 
tailors'  men,  sitting  in  attitude  of  Chinese  Josh  for  ever;  for 
the  divinely  appointed  wheelwrights,  carpenters,  hoi*ses  and 
riders,  hostlers  and  Gains- mine-hosts,  necessary  to  my  trium- 
phal progress;  and  for  my  nurse  behind  in  the  dickey.  And  it 
never  once  entered  the  head  of  any  aristocratic  person, — nor 
would  ever  have  entered  mine,  I  suppose,  unless  I  had  "the 
most  analytical  mind  in  Europe," — that  in  verity  it  was  not  I 
who  fed  my  nurse,  but  my  nurse  me ;  and  that  a  great  part  of 
the  world  had  been  literally  put  behind  me  as  a  dickey, — and 
all  the  aforesaid  inhabitants  of  it,  somehow,  api)ointi'd  to  be 
nothing  but  my  nurses:  the  beautiful  ])roduct  intended,  by 
papa  and  mamma,  being — a  IJishop,  who  should  graciously 
overlook  these  tribes  of  inferior  beings,  and  instruct  their  ig- 
norance in  the  way  of  their  souls'  salvation. 

Ah  the  master  of  the  St.  George's  Company,  I  request  their 
j>ermis8ion  to  convey  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Plimsoll,  for  liis 
Christian,  knightly,  and  valiant  stand,  made  against  the  recreant 
English  Commons,  on  Thursday,  'J2nd  July,  1875. 
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I  HAVE  thankfully  received  this  month,  from  the  first  donor  of  land  to  the 
St.  George's  Company,  Mrs.  Talbot,  £11.  Os.  4d.,  rent  of  cottages  on  said 
land,  at  Barmouth,  North  Wales ;  and  I  have  become  responsible,  as  the 
Master  of  the  Company,  for  rent  or  purchase  of  a  room  at  Shettield,  in 
which  I  propose  to  place  some  books  and  minerals,  as  the  germ  of  a  museum 
arranged  first  for  workers  in  iron,  and  extended  into  illustration  of  the  nat- 
ural history  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield,  and  more  especially  of  the 
geology  and  flora  of  Derbyshire.  The  following  two  letters  respecting  the 
neighboming  town  of  Leeds  will  be  found  interesting  in  connection  with 
this  first  opening  of  St.  George's  work  :— 

Leeds,  June  21s<,  1875. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Being  more  or  less  intimately  mixed  up  with  the  young  of 
the  working  clas.ses,  in  night  schools  and  similar  works,  1  am  anxious  to 
know  what  I  can  do  to  counteract  two  or  three  growths,  which  seem  likely 
to  be  productive  of  very  disastrous  residts,  in  the  young  men  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty-five,  who  are  many  of  them  earning  from  20s.  to  35s.  per 
week, — the  almost  morbid  craving  lor  drink,  and  the  excitement  which  is 
to  be  found  in  modern  French  dramas  of  very  questionable  morality,  con- 
cert halls  and  singing  rooms,  where  appeal  is  principally  made  to  their  ani- 
mal passions  and  lusts — whose  chief  notion  of  enjoyment  seems  to  be  in 
getting  drunk.  Then  the  young  men  of  similar  ages,  and  earning  from  14.s. 
to  20s.,  who  are  in  a  chronic  state  of  unrest,  ever  eager  for  novelty  and  sen- 
sationalism, tliough  not  quite  so  much  given  to  ilrink  as  the  men,  yet  tread- 
ing a  similar  course.  Tiny  have  no  pleasure  in  going  to  the  country,  to  see 
flowers,  birds,  and  ti-ih,  or  to  the  seaside  to  see  tlie  .sea  ;  if  there  be  no  fire- 
works, no  i)rize  band,  no  dancing  on  the  green,  or  something  of  the  sort, 
tliey  will  not  attemi)t  to  go.  Now,  where  is  ail  tliis  to  end?  Nature  has  no 
charms  for  them  ;  mu.sic  little  attraction,  except  in  the  form  of  danre  ;  pic- 
tures iiotliinL':  wliat  remains?  And  yet  something  should,  and  must  be 
done,  and  that  speedily,— oliierwise  what  will  become  of  the  poor  things? 

" '^I'lien,  in  your  '  Elements  of  Drawing,' you  lay  down  cerUiin  books  to 
be  studied,  etc. 

"  Now.  suppose  a  woman  or  man  has  l)ccn  brought  up  to  have  a  kind  of 
contempt  for  '  Grimm's  Goblins,'  '  Araliian  Night.s,'  etc.j  as  childish  and  I 
frivolous, — and  on  account  of  the  Calvinistic  tendency  of  relatives,  has  been 
preehnled  from  reading  bookit, — how  should  a  healthy  tendency  be  brought 
alx)ut  ?  F<ir  the  mind  is  not  a  blank,  to  receive  impressions  like  a  child, 
but  has  all  sorts  of  preconceived  notions  :iih!  prejudices  in  the  way, — Shak- 
B|>eare  looked  upon  as  inmioral,  or  childish,  and  the  rest  treated  in  an 
ciiually  cavalier  manner  by  people  who  probably  never  looked  inside  the 
books." 
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I  should  like  to  answer  the  above  letter  at  some  length;  but  have,  to-day, 
no  time.  The  sum  of  answer  is — Nothing  ca>i  be  done,  but  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  form  this  St.  George's  Company  to  do.  I  am  sorry  to  omit  the 
'  thoughts  '  to  which  my  second  correspondent  refers,  in  the  opening  of  this 
following  letter,  but  she  gave  me  no  permission  to  publish  them  : — 

"  These  thoughts  made  me  settle  in  Leeds  (being  free  from  family  obliga- 
tions), in  order  to  see  for  myself  what  I  could  do  for  these  towns,  and  wiiat 
Iheir  state  really  was.  The  Borough  Surveyor  of  Leeds  (who  had  been  si.x 
months  only  in  ollicc,  and  was  perhai)S  new  to  commercial  life,)  saiil  to  me, 
'  There  is  nothing  in  Leeds  but  jobbery,  and  trickerj'.'  Almsgiving  (for  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  cannot  do  it)  in  the  shape  of  decent  houses,  was 
Uie  first  thing  to  be  done,  I  found. 

The  late  Canon  Kingsliy,  in  his  tract  on  the  '  Application  of  Associative 
Principles  and  Methods  to  Agriculture  '  (l^ol),  confounds  justice  and  alms- 
giving together.  They  are  surely  distinct,*  but  you  cannot  give  alms  till 
you  bave  paid  just  debts. 

"  You  say  nothing  in  '  Fors '  of  the  custom  which  rules  that  rich  capital- 
ists and  landowners!  sliall  leave  each  of,  say  five  or  six  daughters,  (I  am 
eldest  of  six,)  a  fortune  large  enough  to  enable  her  to  live  in  idleness,  and 
more  or  less  luxury,  for  life.  This  cust(jm  is,  I  believe,  at  the  root  of  much 
ejctortion  and  avarice  on  the  ])art  of  fathers,  and  leads  to  marriages  for 
money  X  on  tlie  part  of  young(;r  men.  I  deny  the  claim  of  women  to  politi- 
cal power;  but  I  think,  with  Lord  Salisbury,  that  every  girl  (no  matter 
what  bcr  rank)  lias  a  moral  right  to  be  educaied  for  self -maintenance,  and 
proper  rational  feminine  self-reliance, — and  not  mainly  for  society,  or,  in 
other  words,  for  marriage. 

Believing?  that,  in  the  abstract,  men  are  morally,  mentally,  and  physi- 
cally su|)erior  to  women,  I  yet  Itelieve  that  the  jierfcct  relative  uideiuiidence 
and  indiirerent  dignity  of  mental  attitude  which  rightly  trained  and  edu- 
cated women  should  pos.sess  before  matrimony  'an  altitude  which  is,  to  siy 
the  Iciust,  now  often  wanting)  is  essential  to  the  i)roper  inlhieiice  women 
should  exercise  over  men.  It  is  essential  to  the  vantage  ground  on  which 
umnarrii'd  women  should  stand,  and  from  which  they  should  draw  men  up 
to  their  standard,  not  bend  themselves  down  to  men's. 

An  article  (one  of  a  series  on  '  French  Home  Life')  in  '  Blackwood,'  .some 
years  ago,  .sjiys  (nearly  in  these  words) — '  Sii|)ply  will  follow  demand:  if 
men  prefer  a  virtuous  type  of  womanhood,  good  and  well;  if  otherwise, 
young  ladies  and  their  mothers  will  recognize  the  demand  and  will  meet 
It.'  !  !  !  That  an  (jld  established  magazine,  much  read  l)y  the  aristocracy, 
sbt^uld  give  utferanie  t^)  a  sentiment  like  this  (whether  or  n<jt  it  be  true) 
strikes  me  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  u.s  bad  as  most  you  have  quoted  iu  '  Fors.' 
[As.su  red  I  v.] 

Apart  from  the  'lil^-  of  the  women  of  the  gen\iine  aristocracy,  who,  with 
long  inherited  nolile  instincts  of  all  kinds,  are  always  channing,  and  full  of 
noble  inlluence,  over  tho.sc  who  come  within  its  sphere, — there  is  the  vast 
mass  of  KiiLrlish  middle-class  women  who  make  up  the  nation,  women 
who.se  inlicrited  instincts  are  perhajw  ignoble,  or  at  best  indefinite.  The 
right  education  of  the.se  is  surely  an  important  jMjint  in  social  reform,  and 


•  Very  Hiin-ly. 

t  B«-cniiw  I  entirely  Ifcnorc  rich  capitalista  and  landownefB,— or  look  on  them  only  R8 
till-  L'luws  of  my  DroK'Hi. 

1  F.vcn-  iiiiiiinrrli'd  womnn  should  have  enough  left  her  l)y  her  fattier  to  lieep  henwlf, 
anil  a  |M-I  (|r>^'     liiit  not,  also,  nn  iillf  man. 

JOnwh'il  trro'inils  y  I  flnn't  iiiicIit-IiithI  a  wonl  <>f  thU  jinrnfrrarh:  lenst  of  alluliv 
either  men  or  woiiii-n  slionld  Ix-  cunsidiMc  ,1  'In  tlie  alistract ';  aii<l,  in  Ilir  concn-te,  1 
cnn't  make  out  why  men  ore  the  higher,  at  the  boKio'iiiK  of  tlio  Ht'uteacu,  and  women  ut 
the  end  of  it. 
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yet  is  still  a  practically  uusolved  problem.  I  have  done  parish  work  for 
thirteeu  years  and  more,  and  know  the  existing  relations  between  rich  and 
poor  ex])erinientally.  The  root  of  tlie  matter  seems  to  be  this.  ]\Iodern 
Christianity  professes  and  attempts  to  practise  the  moral  code  of  the  New 
Testament  * — mercy,  while  ignoring,  or  trampling  under  foot,  the  moral 
code  of  the  Old — justice,  which  must  come.  It  is  thus  that  so  much  Chris- 
tianity, in  all  sects,  is  (unconsciously  often)  sham  Christianity.  I  agree  with 
what  you  say  of  the  clergy  in  many  things;  they  do  not  know  if  Christianity 
in  our  days  means  peace,  or  the  sword.  Saying  to  their  rich  parishioners 
'  Thou  art  the  man  '  would  often  be  an  ending  to  the  peace  and  comfort  of 
their  own  lives:  subscriptions  would  be  stopped,  on  which  they  rely  for 
almsgiving,  and  by  means  of  which  almsgiving  they  try  to  draw  the  poor  to 
church,  and  so  to  heaven. 

"  Again,  who  in  this  day  has  quite  clean  hands  with  regard  to  money  ? 
I  know  a  clergyman  who  worked  for  many  j'ears  in  a  parish,  and  improved 
the  morality  of  the  people  by  his  work.  Among  other  things,  he  caused  (by 
persuasion,  and  substitution  of  a  reading-room)  a  public-house  to  be  shut  up 
— the  squire  co-operating  with  him.  This  selfsame  squire  WMnts  to  sell  the 
property  ;  is  told  it  will  sell  better  with  a  public-house.  He  rebuilds  one  in 
the  village  before  he  sells  it ! 

"Broadly  speaking,  the  creed  of  young  men  of  the  richer  classes  is  self- 
indulgence,  that  of  young  women,  self-sacriticc,  (shown  in  mistaken  ways, 
no  doubt).  To  thinking  and  well-disposed  women  of  all  classes,  church  or 
chapel  going  is  a  necessity.  The  life  of  most  of  them  is  onlj-  made  endur- 
able by  the  hope  of  another  world  than  this. 

"  For  the  last  six  years  I  have  been  wandering  about  more  or  less,  investi- 
gating, and  experiencing  personally,  to  some  extent,  and  at  the  cost  of  much 
sudenng,  t lie  various  forms  of  distress  in  the  various  classes.  I  look  back 
on  my  years  of  parish  work  as  on  one  long  monotonous  day — so  hopeless  is 
such  work,  unless  regarded,  from  the  ecclesiastiad  point  of  view,  as  a  self- 
preparation  for  Heaven.  Seeing,  as  I  did,  and  do,  how  entirely  ]ireventible 
half  of  tiie  misery  is,  which  is  coolly  accepted  by  religious  and  charitable 
people  as  the  ordained  Will  of  God,  I  stopped  short  (among  other  reasons), 
and  gave  my  miiul  and  my  time  to  inve^titiate  and  analyse  the  cau-es  of  the 
miseries,  and  how  far  it  was  practicable  to  cut  at  the  roots  of  tliem — not  snip 
off  the  blossoms,  merely.  Will  you  bear  with  a  word  ns  to  llie  position  of 
women?  I  agree  witii  you:  it  is  a  futile  iliscussion,  that  of  ((jualily  or  in- 
cqiiality.  But  as  uniiappily  I  have  had  to  think,  see,  and  judge  for  myself, 
in  a  way  thai,  in  a  right  order  of  things,  ought  not  to  be  required  of  a  wom- 
an, I  wish  to  disclaim  all  sympathy  with  tiie  women  of  the  women's  rights 
party.  They  are  well-intentioned,  but  mistaken.  It  is  dread  of  being  iden- 
tified with  their  views  that  prevents  tlie  l)est  and  most  intlueiitial  women  of 
the  aristocracy  from  doing  what  they  might  do.  I  trust  you  will  secure  the 
co-operation  of  such  women  for  your  St.  George's  Company." 

I  wish  I  could  I  It  will  be  a  curious  point  in  tlie  story  of  the  founding  of 
the  St.  George's  Company,  that  at  any  rate  during  five  years,  only  one  woman 
of  the  upper  classes  gave  me  any  help. 

I  hojx',  however,  that  the  fact  (perhaps  less  universally  tnie  than  formerly) 
that  "  to  Ihouglilful  an<l  well  disposed  women  of  all  clas.s(!S,  church-going  is 
a  neceasity,"  may  be  accounted  for  otherwise  than  by  the  misery  of  their 
eartldy  liv(;s.  For  the  sjike,  however,  of  my  female,  and  theological,  read- 
ers, I  print  the  next  following  letter  : — 

•  My  dear  lady.  It  nttempfs  nothJnjf  of  the  sort.  It  BuppoRes  the  New  Testament  to  b« 
oil  aauciujQcement  of  uuiversiil  parduu  aud  speedy  pruiuutiuu  to  roucold. 
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"  The  Parsonage,  "Werkington,  Peterborough,  JuIij  7,  1875. 

■'My  dear  Sir, — In  your  comment  on  a  former  letter  of  miue  you  ac- 
knowledged, {(t)  that  the  Gospel  whicb  I  endeavour  to  preach— Be  persuaded 
liy  tli(  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  let  His  life  rule  your  lives — is  eternally  true  and 
sidutary,  but,  because  I  have  joined  with  you  in  condemning  a  doctrine  op- 
posed to  this,  you  have  rather  hastily  assumed  ip)  that  I  have  '  eagerly  repu- 
dfated  the  dextrine  of  the  Eleventh  Article  of  the  Church  of  England,'  tc 
which  Article  1  have  given,  and  not  withdrawn,  my  public  assent. 

You  have  of  course  taken  for  granteil  {r)  that  the  Eleventh  Article  teaches 
the  '  plejisant  and  supremely  false  gospel ' — Let  His  life  be  instead  of  your 
lives  ;  you  may  be  saved  by  faith  without  righteousness.     But  tloes  it  ? 

The  Article  says : 

'  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and 
Sariour  Jesus  Christ,  by  Faith,  and  not  for  our  oirn  irorks  or  dcservinfjs : 
Wherefore,  that  we  are  justified  by  Faith  only  is  a  most  irholesome  doctrine, 
and  eery  full  of  comfort,  as  more  largely  is  expressed  in  the  Homily  of  Justifi- 
cation . ' 

This  teaches,  in  simple  English  enough,  that  there  is  but  one  righteousness 
in  God's  sight — the  righteou'^ncss  of  Christ ;  and  that  this  righteousness  Ixj- 
come.s  ours  by  faith  :  so  that  faith  alone  sets  us  right  with  God. 

Before  the  court  of  public  opinion  ('/)  men  may  be  accounted  righteous  for 
'works  and  deservings '  of  their  own,  like  those  which  were  so  eminently 
ftitisfactory  to  the  Pharisee  who  went  up  to  the  Temi)le  to  pray;  but  before 
God,  whose  judgments  are  true,  the  only  merit  for  which  any  man  is  ac- 
founted  righteous  is  the  merit  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Publican'  went  down 
to  his  house  justitied '  iK-cause  of  that  faith  in  God  which  led  him  to  hunger 
and  thir>t  after  a  righteousness  higher  than  his  own,  and  in  due  time  to  be 
tilled  with  it. 

A  man  is  '  justified  by  faith  only '  bccau.se  by  faith  only  he  accepts  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  not  instead  of  but, /or,  {e)  his  own.  He  is  there- 
fore accounted  righteous  before  God  because,  in  His  sight,  who  sees  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  he  is  righteous. 

But,  while  the  righteousness  is  verily  his  own,  he  confesses  that,  in  the 
deepest  sense,  it  is  not  his  own,  for  the  source  and  efficient  cause  of  it  is 
Christ— the  merit  i<  His. 

From  all  this  it  will  appear  that  what  I  repudiate  is  not  the  Eleventh  Arti- 
cle, but  the  eternally  false  and  damnatory  doctrine  which  htis  seemed  to  you 
to  be  set  forth  therein. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  Article  was  intended  to  teach  that  a  man  can  be 
accoimt<'d  righteous  before  God  without  riglitc  ousiiess  that  f;iith  will  serve 
s-^a  substitute  for  it,  since  1  read  in  the  Homily  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
Article  is  '  more  largely  expressed  '  such  words  as  the  following: 

'  This  true  Chrititinn'failh  neither  any  deril  hath,  nor  yet  any  man  irho,  in 
the  outirard  profcssitm  of  his  mouth,  and  his  mitirard  rccciritig  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, in  coming  to  the  Church,  and  in  all  other  outirard  appearances,  secnictlt 
to  be  a  Christian  man,  and  yet  in  his  lirlng  and  deeds  sheireth  the  contrary.' 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Very  faithfully  yours, 

"John  Rubion,  Esq.  Edward  Z.  Lyttel  " 

(a)  My  correspondt-nt  e-mnot  quit  himself  of  the  idea  that  I  am  his  antag- 
onist. If  he  preaches  what  is  true,  I  say  so — if  what  is  false,  I  .sjjy  so.  I 
conprafulutc  liim  in  the  one  ca.so,  and  am  sorry  for  him  in  the  other ;  but 
have  nothing  to  'acknowledge'  in  either  case. 

(h)  mu]  (r)  "  You  liave  rather  hastily  a.s.sumed."  "You  have  of  course 
Uikcu  for  granted."    Compare  Jlr.  Ileadlam's  "I  fancy  that,  on  cousidcr^- 
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tion,  vou  would  like  to  witLilraw,"  p.  111.  These  clerical  gentlemen,  who 
habitually  and  necessjiril}^  ^\Tite  witJioiii  consideration,  and  as  habitually  and 
necessarily  '  take  for  granted '  the  entire  grounds  of  their  profession,  are 
quaintly  unable  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  a  man  who  for  twenty  years  has 
not  written  a  word  a\  ilhout  testing  it  syllable  by  syllable  ;  nor  taken  for 
granted  one  principle  or  fact,  in  art,  science,  or  history, — having  somewhat 
wide  work  in  all  three. 

In  the  present  case,  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  tell  my  correspondent  that 
the  last  thing  I  should  '  take  for  granted '  would  be  the  completeness  and 
accuracy  of  his  own  account  of  himself.  What  his  words  actually  mean, 
my  tweut}-  years'  stud}'  of  English  enables  me  to  tell  him  with  authority; — 
but  what  he  means  by  them,  he  only  knows  ! 

(d)  Who  is  talking  of  public  opinion?  Does  my  correspondent  suppose 
that  in  any— even  among  the  rudest  or  most  ignorant — debates  on  this  sub- 
ject, '  righteousness '  was  ever  supposed  to  mean  worldly  credit  ?  The 
question  is,  was,  and  will  be — simply  how  men  escape  being  damned — if 
they  do. 

{e)  It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  in  Fors  to  occupy  myself  in  exposing  the 
verbal,  or  probing  the  mental,  sophistries  by  which  the  aerial  ingenuity  of 
divines  may  guide  itself  in  gossamer  over  the  inconveniently  furrowed 
ground  of  religious  dogma.  There  are  briefly  two,  and  two  only,  forms  of 
possible  Christian,  Pagan,  or  any  other  gospel,  or  '  good  message'  :  one, 
that  men  are  saved  by  themselves  doing  what  is  right ;  and  the  other  that 
they  are  saved  by  believing  that  somebody  else  did  right  instead  of  them. 
The  first  of  these  Gospels  is  eternally  true,  and  holy  ;  the  other  eternally 
false,  damnable,  and  damning.  Which  of  them  ]Mr.  Lyttel  preaches,  mat- 
ters much  to  himself  and  his  ])arishioners  ;  but,  to  the  world,  considerably 
less  than  he  seems  to  suppose.  That  the  eleventh  Article  of  the  Church  of 
England  teaches  the  second,  "in  very  simple  English,"  is  as  certain  as 
Johnson's  dictionary  can  make  it :  and  that  it  (the  said  sweet  message)  is 
currently  preached  with  unction,  and  received  with  gladness,  over  the  whole 
of  England,  and  of  Protestant  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  by  the  most 
active  and  influential  mcnil)ers  of  the  Protestant  church,  I  take  upon  me  to 
a'vsert,  on  the  grounds  of  an  experience  gained,  (while  Mr.  Lyttel  was,  by 
his  own  account,  "  occupied  from  day  to  day  in  slufl^y  rooms  among  ignorant 
and  iinn^oral  peoi)k'")  l)y  the  caret'iiUest  study  of  the  best  Protestant  divines, 
and  the  hearing  of  sermons  by  the  most  elcxjuent  pastors,  in  every  important 
city  of  evangelical  Em-ope.  Finally,  I  must  beg  Mr.  Lyttel  to  ob.serve  that 
I  only  printed  his  lirst  letter  because  it  expressed  some  degree  of  doubt,  and 
discomfort,  which  I  hoped  to  relieve.  His  succeeding  letters  show  him,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  supremely  confident  and  comfortable  ; — in  which  enviable 
state  I  must  here  take  leave  of  liim.  For  my  challenge  (as  yet  unanswered) 
was  to  his  Bishop,  and  not  to  the  cli-rgy  of  the  diocese  ;  nor,  if  it  had  been, 
has  Mr.  Lyttel  olTered  any  evidence  that  he  is  their  accredited  cliampion. 

I  Ibiiik  I  do  ilr.  Lyttel  more  justice  by  printing  Uls  kind  and  graceful 
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last  words  on  my  impatient  comments,  than  I  should  by  disarranging  my 
tj-pes,  and  altering  my  letter  ;  wbidi,  indeed,  I  have  no  time  to  do. 

"Mr  DEAR  Sir, — It  is  both  my  fault  and  misfortmie  that  you  have  taken 
parts  of  my  letters  '  clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  words  themselves  ; '  and  I 
write  at  once  in  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  erase  two  unserviceable  par- 
agraphs, which  my  wuul  of  simple  English,  or  some  other  misdirection, 
has  produced. 

1.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  substitute  the  word  '  said  '  for  '  acknowledged  ' 
in  my  letter,  it  will  save  paragraph  {a). 

2.  Then  I  should  like  to  assure  j^ou  that  the  feeling  which  called  forth 
my  first  letter  also  produced  the  rest,  and  no  one  who  knows  me  well  would 
think  of  attributing  to  me  '  supreme  confidence  and  comfort.'  Moreover,  I 
have  throughout  spoken  for  myself  alone,  and  have  not  for  one  moment 
pretended  to  be  the  '  accredited  ciiamjiion  '  of  any  one.  So  that  if  you  can 
spare  the  latter  part  of  paragraph  (<),  beginning  with  'Finally,'!  think 
neither  you  nor  I  would  lose  anything  by  the  omission. 

Other  parts  of  your  comment  I  am  sorry  for,  but  I  have  not  the  same 
rea.son  to  object  to  them  as  I  have  to  those  I  have  .specified. 
"  I  am  most  faithfully  yours, 

"  Edward  Z.  Lyttel." 

Some  slips  of  newspaper  have  been  forwarded  to  me,  containing  an 
abstract  of  a  sermon  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  in  which  some  reference 
was  made  to  '  Fors '  :  but  of  course  I  cannot  take  any  notice  of  expressions 
thus  accident  illy  conveyed  to  me,  and  probably  reported  with  inaccuracy. 
The  postscript  to  the  following  interesting  letter  of  Mr.  Sillar's  may  perhaps 
receive  from  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  more  honourable  attention  : — 

"  KiNoswooD  Lodge,  Lee  Green,  S.E.,  ISih  January,  1875. 

"  Mv  dear  'Sin.  KrsKiN,  — I  have  great  sympathy  with  your  lady  corre- 
spondent, and,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  icll  what  you  would  irivc  nie  to 
do.  I  am  not  a  lainlcd  proprietor,  nor  a  country  gcnllcinaii,  iIioultIi  I  am 
the  son  of  one,  a  retired  physician,  and  brought  up  in  the  blessed  gieen 
fields,  and  among  streams  that  were  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  full  of  trout  ; 
but  coal-pits  appeared  on  the  hori/on,  and  L'nidually  drove  us  out.  I  well 
reuiemlx'r  the  first  vile  red  shaft  that  appeared  within  about  a  mile  of  our 
windows,  and  how  the  beustiv  smoke  reconciled  my  mother  to  leave  one  of 
the  loveliest  country  .seats  in  Lancashire,  which  she  had  adorned  with  roses 
and  laurels.  I  was  going  to  sa}'  with  her  own  hands,  aiul  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  woidd  he  wrong  to  say  so,  for  she  .saw  every  one  (and  the  grounds  were 
seven  or  r-ii^hf  acres  in  extent)  planted  with  her  own  eyes,  and  superinten<led 
the  doing  of  it. 

"  Living  there  in  the  country,  and  under  a  tutor,  my  education  has  not 
l)een  th:il  of  an  ordinary  country  gentleman  ;  I  early  learnt  to  work  witli  my 
hands  as  well  as  with  my  head,  and  though  I  mu>t  confess  that  |)ei-sonally 
I  never  had  much  taste  forg.'irdening,  I  Ind  plenty  of  work  to  do  in  the  open 
air.  ^'ou  tell  me  our  edwealioii  ha.s  to  iKirin — yours  as  well  asinine;  and 
e.\i>ect  me  to  sjiy  that  I  cannot  make  a  brick  or  a  tile,  cr  build  a  rude  dwell- 
ing. Singularly  enough,  I  helix-d  to  do  so  wlien  a  Iwiy,  and  it  will  be  long 
before  any  of  us  forL'el  the  miniature  colla;:e  we  l)uilt,  and  thatched,  com- 
plete with  window,  door,  .and  fireplace,  and  with  n  cellar  moreover,  with 
wine  of  f)ur  own  making,  and  \wvt  of  our  own  brewing  made  from  treacle  ; 
for  wc  did  everything  ourselves,  even  to  grooming  our  own  ponies. 
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"  In  later  life,  my  lot  was  cast  in  Liverpool,  and  after  six  or  seven  years 
spent  in  China,  where  I  h:ive  seen  the  horrors  of  war,  and  where  a  cannon 
shot  came  through  our  roof,  as  we  sat  at  tiffin.  I  found  myself  in  London. 

"  My  old  business  of  a  merchant  I  cannot  cjirry  on  ;  though  I  have  capital 
sufficient  for  fair  trade,  I  cannot  carry  it  on  in  the  face  of  the  fierce  compe- 
tition by  unprincipled  men  on  borrowed  money  : 

'  Where  man  competes  with  man  like  foe  with  foe, 
Till  death  that  thins  them  scarce  seem  public  woe  '— 

my  business  as  a  banker  and  bullion  broker  is  sealed  to  me  as  iniquitous. 

■'  At  present,  then-fore,  I  am  free  to  act ;  I  fret  because  I  am  in  a  state  of 
inactivity.  I  feel  that  I  have  health  and  strength,  and  that  in  a  thous;iud 
ways  I  could  be  useful,  but  wherever  I  turn  I  am  stopped.  I  am  a  irood 
rough  joiner  ;  I  can  do  small  work  in  iron  and  brass  ;  and  I  am  a  good  prac- 
tical chemist  :  my  laboratorj-  was  recommended  as  an  example  of  how  a  lab- 
oratory should  be  kept,  by  the  editor  of  the  '  Chemical  News '  and  an  F.R  S. 

"  Now  allow  me  to  ask  you  seriously,  would  j'ou  have  me  to  go  out  alone 
into  the  wilderness,  and  live  like  a  Robinson  Crusoe  till  I  see  an  opening  ? 
The  point  is,  the  opening  might  come  directly,  or  it  might  not  come  for 
years,  and  meantime  I  am  standing  in  the  market-place,  such  as  it  is  (why 
is  there  not  a  real  one?)  It  is  this  uncertainty  that  distressses  me,  for  I  must 
work  for  my  living,  and  my  substance  is  gradually  melting  away. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Ruskin,  ever  yours  affectionately, 

"  Rob.  G.  Sillar. 

"  P.S. — I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  challenged  Dr.  Fra.ser.  I  had  a  corre- 
spondence with  him  some  years  ago  I  saw  in  one  of  Carlj-lc's  works,  that  I 
might  do  some  good,  if  I  had  two  lingers  and  a  pen  ;  so,  after  getting  no 
answer  from  my  own  clergyman,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  relative  to  tlie  lea\ing  out  of  a  verse  in  the 
fifteenth  Psalm  in  our  collection,  I  appealed  to  the  bishop.  He  was  very 
polite,  and  corresponded  with  me  till  he  felt  it  dangerous  to  go  on,  and  then 
informed  me  that  he  really  had  no  time  to  examine  into  the  lawfulness  of 
interest. 

"  I  confess  I  don't  like  an  officer  who  has  no  time  to  read  and  examine  his 
standing  orders,  but  who  yet  retains  the  command  of  the  regiment ;  so  as 
you  told  me  in  '  Shcepfolds '  *  that  in  our  army  the  King  was  beside  every 
one  of  us  to  appeal  to  in  case  of  doubt,  I  ended  l)y  telling  his  lordship,  as  he 
had  no  time  to  hear  me,  I  must  leave  it  in  other  hands,  videat  Altmimns, 
and  our  corresiwndence  closed. " 

*  I  am  reprinting  this  pamphlet  W'T'I  for  wonl  .is  it  wa.s  first  issued  from  the  press. 
Mr.  Allen  will  have  it  ready  for  distribution  by  the  first  of  September. 
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[Tarn  ?u>nmired  in  the  charge  given  vie,  without  dissent,  by  the  present  members 
oftlie  St.  George's  Company,  to  convey  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Samuel  Plim 
BOLL,  in  the  terms  stated  at  the  close  of  my  last  letter. '\ 


LETTER  LVII. 


I  HAVE  received,  from  the  author,  M.  I^^mile  de  Lavelaje,  his 
paiiiplilet, — ''  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  in  tlieir  bearing 
upon  the  Liberty  and  Prosperity  of  Nations,  with  au  introduc- 
tory letter  by  ^h'.  Gladstone/'  I  do  not  know  why  M.  de 
Lavelaye  sent  me  this  pamphlet.  I  thank  him  for  the  court- 
esy ;  but  he  has  evidently  read  none  of  my  books,  or  must  have 
been  aware  that  he  coultl  not  have  written  anything  more  con- 
trary to  tiie  ])Ositi(jns  which  I  am  politically  maintaining.  On 
the  other  han<l,  1  have  read  none  of  his  books,  and  I  gather 
from  passages  in  his  pamj)hlet  that  there  may  be  much  in  them 
to  which  I  should  be  able  to  express  entire  adhesion. 

But  of  the  pamphlet  in  question,  and  its  preface,  he  will,  I 
trust,  pardon  my  pjieaking  in  the  same  frank  terms  which  I 
should  have  used  had  it  accidentally  come  under  my  notice,  in- 
stead of  by  the  author's  gift.  The  pamphlet  is  especially  dis- 
pleasing to  me,  because  it  speaks  of  '  Liberty'  under  the  com- 
mon assumption  of  its  desirableness  ;  whereas  my  own  teaching 
has  been,  and  is,  that  Lilierty,  whether  in  the  body,  soul,  or 
])<)litical  estate  of  men,  is  only  another  word  for  Death,  and 
the  final  issue  of  Death,  putrefaction:  the  body,  spirit,  and 
jMiMtieal  estate  being  alike  healthy  only  b}'  their  bonds  and 
laws;  and  by  Liberty  being  instantly  disengaged  into  me- 
jihitic  vaj)Our. 

iJut  the  matter  of  this  pamphlet,  no  less  than  the  assumption 
it  is  based  on,  is  hateful  to  me  ;  reviving,  as  it  does,  the  miser- 
able (juewtiftn  of  the  schism  lietwecn  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
which  is  entirely  ridiculous  and  immateriul ;  luid  taking  no 
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note  whatever  of  the  true  and  eternal  schism,  cloven  bj  the 
very  sword  of  Michael,  between  hiin  that  serveth  God,  and  hira 
that  serveth  Ilim  not. 

In  furtherance  of  which  contempt  of  the  only  vital  question 
in  religious  matters,  I  find,  in  the  preface  to  this  pamphlet, 
the  man,  who  was  so  long  a  favourite  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, speaking  of  the  "  indifferentism,  scepticism,  materialism, 
and  pantheism,  which  for  the  moment  are  so  fashionable" 
only  as  "negative  systems."  He  himself  being,  in  fact,  noth- 
ing else  than  a  negative  svstem,  hundred-tongued  to  his  own 
confusion  ;  the  'fashionable'  hairdresser,  as  it  were,  and  Min- 
ister of  extreme  unction  in  the  manner  of  pomade,  to  the  scald 
and  moribund  English  pates  that  still  wear  their  religion  deco- 
ratively,  as  a  bob-wig  with  a  pigtail,  (carefully  also  anointing 
and  powdering  the  remains  of  its  native  growth  on  the  heads 
of  their  flunkies,)  and  from  under  such  contracted  and  loose- 
sitting  substitute  for  the  Cavaher  locks  of  their  forefathers, 
look  upon  the  round  heads  of  the  European  cropped  populace, 
only  as  "for  the  moment  so  fashionable," — little  thinking  in 
what  prison  discipline  the  Newgate  cut  has  its  origin  with  the 
most  of  them,  or  in  what  hardshi})  of  war,  and  pressure  of  hel- 
met on  weary  brows,  for  others.  The  fact  being  that  I  am,  at 
this  central  time  of  my  life's  work,  at  pause  because  I  cannot 
set  down  any  form  of  religious  creed  so  simple,  but  that  the 
requirement  of  its  faithful  signature  by  pei'sons  desiring  to  be- 
come Companions  of  St.  George,  would  exclude  some  of  the 
noblest  cham])ions  of  justice  and  charity  now  labouring  for 
men ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  set  down  the  first 
principles  of  children's  noble  education  without  finding  myself 
in  collision  with  an  almost  resistless  infidel  mob;  which,  (I 
know  not  whether,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  estimate,  fashionably  or 
vulgarly,)  is  incapable  of  conceiving, — how  much  less  of  obey- 
ing,— the  first  laws  of  human  decency,  order,  and  honour.  So 
that  indeed  I  am  fain  to  ask,  with  my  Leeds  correspondent,  in 
last  Fors,  page  148,  what  is  to  be  done  for  young  folks  to  whom 
"  music  has  little  attraction,  except  in  the  form  of  dance,  and 
pictures  are  nothing"? 
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"With  her  pardon,  pictures  are  mucb,  to  this  class  of  young 
people.  The  woodcuts  of  halfpeuny  novels  representing 
scenes  of  fashionable  life, — those  representing  men  murdering 
their  wives,  in  the  'Police  News,' — and,  iinally,  those  which 
are  to  be  bought  only  in  the  back-shop, — have  enormous  edu- 
cational influence  on  the  young  British  public :  which  its  cler- 
gymen, alike  ignorant  of  human  nature  and  human  art,  think 
to  counteract — by  decorating  their  own  churches,  forsooth, — 
and  by  coloured  prints  of  the  story  of  Joseph  ;  while  the  lower 
tribes  of  them — Moodys  and  Sankeys — think  to  turn  modern 
musical  taste  to  account  by  fitting  negro  melodies  to  hymns. 

And  yet,  my  correspondent  may  be  thankful  that  some  rem- 
nant of  delight  is  still  taken  in  dance-music.  It  is  the  last  pro- 
test of  the  human  sjnrit.  in  the  poor  fallen  creatures,  against 
the  reign  of  the  absolute  Devil,  Pandemonium  with  Mammon 
on  the  throne,  instead  of  Lucifer, — the  Son  of  the  Earth,  Lord 
of  Ilell,  instead  of  the  Son  of  the  Morning. 

Let  her  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  main  railroad  station  at 
Birmingham  ;  and  think — what  music,  or  dancing,  or  other 
entertainment  fit  for  prodigal  sons,  could  be  possible  in  that 
pious  and  little  prodigal  locality.*  Let  her  read  the  account  of 
our  modern  pastoral  music,  at  page  90  of  my  fifth  Letter, — of 
modern  Venetian  "  Baicarolle,"  page  2-1:5  of  I^etter  10,  and  257 
of  Letter  20, — and  of  our  modern  Campanile,  and  Muezzin  call 
to  prayer,  at  page  1G5  of  this  Fors. 

'•  Work  is  prayer" — thinks  your  Wakefield  Mahometan; — 
liis  vociferous  uiiuaret,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  name,  of  the 
Dt'vil.  shall  suu)moii  English  votaries  to  such  worship  for  five 
miles  round;  that  is  to  say,  over  one  hundred  sfpiare  miles  of 
English  land,  the  Pandemoniacal  voice  of  the  Archangfl-tiMim- 
pet  thus  aroiises  men  out  of  their  sleep;  and   Wakefield  be- 

■  !n(  s  Wakeful-field,  <^»vei'  that  blessed  space  of  acrc-agc. 

Vcs ;  my  correspondent  may  be  thankful  that  still  some 
feeble  lust  for  dancing  on  the    green  ; — still    some    dim    ac- 


•  Com  pure  my  Biriniii^hain  corrcMpondcnl's  optnioQ  of  David's  "  twang- 
liug  ou  the  burp,"  page  107,  Lcltcr  0. 
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knowledgnient,  b}'  besotted  and  stiipilied  brains,  of  tbe  laws 
of  tune  and  time  known  to  their  fathers  and  mothers — re- 
mains possible  to  the  poor  wretches  discharged  by  the  ex- 
cursion trains  for  a  gasp  of  breatli,  and  a  gleam  of  light,  amidst 
what  is  left  to  them  and  us,  of  English  earth  and  heaven. 
Waltzing,  drunk,  in  the  country  roads  by  our  villages ;  yet 
innocently  drunk,  and  sleepy  at  sunset;  not,  like  their  born 
masters  and  teachers,  dancing,  wilfully,  the  cancan  of  hell, 
with  harlots,  at  seven  in  the  morning.* 

Music,  and  dancing !  They  are  quite  the  two  primal  in- 
struments of  education.  Make  them  licentious;  let  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  have  the  dis-ordering  of  them,  so  that — (see  page 
113  of  Letter  12) — "  no  one  shall  be  guided,  or  governed,  or 
directed  in  the  way  they  should  go," — and  they  sink  to 
lower  and  lower  depth — till  the  dance  becomes  Death's ;  and 
the  music — a  shriek  of  death  by  strychnine.  But  let  Miiiam 
and  David,  and  the  Virgins  of  Israel,  have  the  ordering  of 
them,  and  the  music  becomes  at  last  the  Eternal  choir  ;  and 
the  Dance,  the  Karol-dance  of  Christmas,  evermore. f 

Virgins  of  Israel,  or  of  England,  richly  clad  by  your  kings, 
and  "rejoicing  in  the  dance,"  how  is  it  you  do  not  divide 
this  sacred, — if  sacred, — joy  of  yours  with  the  poor  ?  If  it 
can  ever  be  said  of  you,  as  birds  of  God, 

"  Oh  beauteous  birds,  metbinks  ye  measure 
Your  movements  to  some  heavenly  tune,"    . 

can  you  not  show  wherein  the  heavenliness  of  it  consists,  to — 
supi)ose — your  Sunday-school  classes?  At  present,  you  keep 
the  dancing  to  yourselves,  and  graciously  teach  tliem,  the 
catechism.  Suppose  you  wei'e  to  try,  for  a  little  while,  learn- 
ing the  catechism  yourselves;  and  teaching  them — to  dance? 
llowbeit,  in  St.  George's  schools,  this,  the  most  '  decorous,' 

*  Sesame  and  Lilies,  page  63. 

f  Compare  Letter  24tb,  page  348  ;  and  Dante,  Paradiso,  xxiv.  16  : 

"  CosI,  qiH'llo  Carole  difTorente — 
Mente  dftnzanrlo,  della  sua  riccheeza 
Ml  ai  f ocean  stimar,  veloci  e  lente." 
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riglitly  tanght,  of  all  exercises,  shall  not  fail  of  its  due  discipline 
to  any  class  whatsoever: — reading,  writing,  and  accounts  may 
all  be  spared  where  pupils  show  no  tnrn  to  any  of  those  scholar- 
ships, but  music  and  dancing,  never.*  Generally,  however,  it 
will  be  the  best  sinorers  and  dancers  who  ask  for  teachins:  also 
in  literature  and  art ;  for  all,  there  shall  at  least  be  the  way 
open  to  these;  and  for  none,  danger  or  corruption  possible  in 
tiiese.  For  in  their  libraries  there  shall  be  none  but  noble 
books,  and  in  their  sight  none  but  noble  art. 

There  is  no  real  diflSculty  or  occasion  for  dispute  in  choosing 
these.  Admit  the  principle  of  selection,  and  the  practice  is 
easy  enough ;  only,  like  all  practical  matters,  the  work  must 
be  done  by  one  man,  sufficiently  qualified  for  it ;  and  not  by  a 
council.  If  he  err,  the  error  may  be  represented  by  any  one 
cognizant  of  it,  and  by  council  corrected.  But  the  main  work 
must  be  done  single-handed. 

Thus,  for  the  use  of  the  St.  George's  Company,  I  shall  my- 
self, if  my  life  is  spared,  write  out  a  list  of  books  which  with- 
out any  question  will  be  found  serviceable  in  their  libraries  ;t 
— a  system  of  art  instruction  which  will  be  secure  so  far  as  it 
reaches ;  and  a  list  of  purchaseable  works  of  art,  which  it  will 
be  desirable  to  place  in  the  national  schools  and  museums  of 
ilic  company.  With  this  list  of  purchaseable  works,  I  shall 
name,  as  I  have  time,  those  in  the  museums  of  Europe  which 
ought  to  be  studied,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  on  which  time 
would  be  wasted. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  work,  though  done  at  first  for  the 
St.  George's  Company,  will  be  found  generally  useful,  and 
esjKJcially  that  the  system  of  drawing  arranged  for  them  will 
in  many  respects  supersede  that  of  Kensington.  I  ha<l  in- 
tended to  write  it  separately,  for  the  use  of  schools;  but  after 
repeated  endeavours  to  arrange  it  in  a  popular  form,  find  that 
it  will  not  so  shape  itself  availably,  but  must  consist  of  such 
broad  statements  of  principle  as  my  now  enlarged  experience 

♦  Compare  LctUr  8lh,  p.  Sri;  and  Lottcr  9th.  p.  51. 

f  TliiH  will  lir  luMcd  to  by  future  MnslerH  of  llie  C'oinpanj'  with  llie  further 
lueuoB  of  apccillcatioii  imlicuttd  in  pages  270  iiml  271  of  Leitir  '21. 
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enables  me  to  make ;  \vith  references  to  the  parts  of  mj  other 
books  in  which  thej  are  defended  or  illustrated :  and  of  direc- 
tions for  practice  given  as  I  can  get  illustrations  of  them  pre- 
pared ;  leaving  the  systematization  of  them  to  be  made  by  the 
master  of  each  drawing  school,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  his  scholai-s.     (See  page  54  of  Letter  9th.) 

For  example  of  the  impossibility  of  publishing  on  a  system. 
It  happens  to  be  now  fine  weather  here  in  Lancashire ; — I  am 
able,  therefore,  to  draw  out  of  doors ;  and  am  painting  a  piece 
of  foreground  vegetation,  which  I  don't  want  to  be  used  by 
students  till  after  at  least  fifty  other  exercises  have  been  gone 
through.  But  I  must  do  this  one  while  light  and  life  serve  ; 
and  not  wait  till  I  am  sixty,  to  do  work  which  my  eyes  are  not 
good  enough  for  at  fifty -live. 

And  if  the  readers  of  Fors  think  my  letters  too  desultory, 
let  them  consider  what  this  chief  work,  specified  in  page  55  of 
Letter  9th,  involves.  No  one  has  the  least  notion  of  the  quan- 
tity of  manual  labour  I  have  to  go  through,  to  discharge  my 
duty  as  a  teacher  of  Art.  Look  at  the  frontispiece  to  Letter 
20th  which  is  photographed  from  one  of  my  architectural 
sketches ;  and  if  you  can  draw,  copy  a  bit  of  it ; — try  merely 
the  bead  moulding  with  its  dentils,  in  the  flat  arch  over  the 
three  small  ones,  lowest  on  the  left.  Then  examine  those  three 
small  ones  themselves.  You  think  I  have  drawn  them  dis- 
torted, carelessly,  I  suppose.  No.  That  distortion  is  essential 
to  the  Gothic  of  the  Pisan  school  ;  and  I  measured  every  one 
of  the  curves  of  those  cusps  on  the  spot,  to  the  tenth  of  an 
inch  ;  and  I  ought  to  be  engraving  and  publishing  those  draw- 
ings, by  rights  ;  but,  meantime,  your  Pisan  Republicans  dash 
the  cha})el  down,  for  a  job  in  rebuilding  it; — and  the  French 
Emperor  dashes  every  cathedral  in  France  to  pieces,  to  find 
his  masons  work, — and  gets,  for  result,  Renter's  telegram,  (page 
110  of  Letter  6th);  and  I,  with  my  eyes  full  of  dust  and  driven 
smoke,  am  obliged  to  leave  my  own  work,  and  write  Fors, 
more  and  more  necessarily  becoming  principal,  as  I  find  all 
my  other  work  rendered  vain. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  Fors  itself,  I  shall  try  to  give, 
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as  aforesaid,  art  instruction  enough  for  all  need,  if  any  one 
cares  to  obey  it.  How  little  any  one  is  likely  to  care,  the  clos- 
ing paragraphs  of  the  letter  from  Wakefield  show  so  clearly 
that  I  think  it  desirable  to  print  them  here  consecutively,  as 
part  of  the  text  of  Fors  itself. 

"  Yet  people  tell  me  that  those  were  very  benighted  Tory 
days  I  am  regretting.  "Wakefield  was  always  held  to  be  a  Tory 
place,  given  up  hand  and  foot  to  the  magnates  who  owned  the 
great  estate  round.  I  know  how,  when  a  small  thing  in  frilled 
slops,  but  with  my  bosom  full  of  patriotic  pride  in  our  town, 
I  used  to  feel  bitterly  depressed  at  hearing  a  rising  Radical 
Leeds  clothier,  who  came  to  see  us  sometimes,  denounce  Wake- 
field as  a  'one-eyed  hoil,'  his  emphatic  way  of  indicating  our 
want  of  sweep  of  vision.  I  remember  he  generally  capped 
his  arguments  by  demanding,  in  sonorous  tones,  if  any  men 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Britons  would  put  up  with  that  'obso- 
lete monopoly  '  of  the  Tsoke)*  mills. 

To  tell  truth,  1  am  afraid  that  we  felt  a  good  deal  of  mean- 
spirited  admiration  for  the  neighbouring  squires  and  lords  on 
the  occasions  when  they  showed  themselves  and  their  hand- 
some carriages  in  our  streets:  but  at  least  the  Wentworths  and 
Pilkingtons  and  Scpiire  Waterton  were  gentlemen  and  scholars  ; 
our  new  magnates  have  nothing  to  boast  but  their  money.  It 
seems  to  me  better  that  people  should  boast  of  the  old  oaks  of 

AValton,  and  the  old  pictures  of Priory,  than  tell  how 

many  thousands  an  iron  lord  made  by  the  last  rise  in  iron  : 
and  that  is  wliat  they  talk  of  now.  And  if  the  iron  kings  have 
supplanted  the  landlords,  they  are  not  any  more  free.  The 
old  fanners  might  vote  blindly  out  of  i)lin(I  respect  for  the  old 
landlords;  but  is  it  not  butter  than  the  newly-enfi-anciiised 
puddlers  and  strikers  selling  votes  openly  for  the  price  of  a 
gallon  of  wliisky  ?  We  have  lost  a  good  deal,  although  we 
are  long  rid  of  the  soke  monopoly,  which  used  to  bo  a  standing 
reproacli  to  us.  I  think  that  the  town  bought  off  tiie  soke 
just  after  the  Com  Law  agitation,  when  the  great  railways 

*  I  flon'l  know  what  this  wonl  meuiis,  and  uiay  have  ini$luken  the  read- 
iug  uf  it. 
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besran  to  enclose  the  wide  meadows  about  tbc  town  with  their 
iio^lj  ramparts  and  arches,  where  the  trains  keep  up  a  continual 
scream. 

But  the  wool  and  corn  magnates  of  the  place  held  to  their 
old  traditions  long  after  that;  and  when  Titus  Salt  asked  for 
a  footing  in  the  town  that  be  might  build  there  his  great 
alpaca  factories,  he  was  rejected.  I  had  gone  abroad  then, 
but  my  heart  was  in  the  old  place,  and  I  canght  up  eagerly  all 
concerning  it.  Sometimes  I  heard  doleful  accounts  of  its  de- 
cadence— how  the  big  houses  were  empty  altogether,  how  the 
inns  were  closed,  the  coaches  stopped,  the  river  traffic  dimin- 
ished, and  the  great  corn  warehouses  by  the  bridge  falling  to 
ruin.  There  was  no  trace  left  of  the  gaieties  that  once  gave 
the  town  the  name  of  '  Merrie  Wakelield.'  All  the  smart 
young  men  were  leaving  it  to  push  their  way  in  Leeds  or 
Manchester,  and  the  girls  left  behind  were  growing  up  into  a 
population  of  old  maids. 

So  the  doleful  story  went  on  for  many  a  year.  But  insen- 
sibly the  key  changed.  Mills  were  springing  up,  and  shops ; 
and  the  houses  had  gone  up  in  rent.  The  sleepy  streets  were 
thronged  with  workers ;  in  short,  the  town  seemed  new-born 

altogether.     And  the  G s — I  knew  the  G s, — nobodv 

would  have  thought  it,  such  a    simple    kind  of    man  as  old 

G seemed  ;   yet  the  tale  ran  that  he  could   buy   up   all 

Wakefield,  and  young  Ned  was  going  to  live  in  Heath  Plall ! ! 
Young  Ned  in  Heath  Hall !  one  of  the  most  sacred  spots  my 
memory  cherished. 

I  remembered  him  well, — an  audacious  boy,  with  a  gift  fol 
wry  faces,  and  always  up  to  some  street  prank.  I  remembered 
the  well-worn  jacket  and  battered  eaj)  that  his  father's  thrift 
imposed  on  him.  And  he  was  to  be  one  of  new  rulers  of  the 
briirht  new  time !  and  lord  it  in  those  venerable  oaken  cham- 

bers  sacred  to  Lady  B s   ghost !     It  seemed    incredible  ; 

but  twenty  years  had  changed  everything.     Old  G ,  the 

father — a  man  of  the  true  old  English  grain,  had,  in  my 
young  days,  a  foundry  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  and  was 
said    even   then   to  be    worth    a 'mint   of   money.'     Worthy 
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folks  were  Le  and  his ;  but  still  people  of  whom  the  loftier 
town's-folk  took  no  cognizance  socially,  for  was  not  the  wife's 
father  old  Kobin  the  Pedlar  ?  A  good  old  soul  he  was,  who 
peddled  to  frugal  farm  wives  the  best  thread  and  needles 
that  could  be  got, — and  took  no  alms  from  his  kinsfolk,  and 
lived  and  died  in  blaaieless  humble  honesty.  And  his  grand- 
son now  rules  io  the  hall  where  old  Robin,  perchance,  took  a 
humble  bit  and  sup  at  the  back  door.  He  has  a  Scotch  estate 
besides,  and  only  failed  of  Ptirliament  last  year  because  he 
bribed  his  way  a  little  too  openly.  My  enlightened  Iriends 
look  upon  his  rise  as  one  of  the  grandest  signs  of  the  grand 
new  time;  but  I  cannot  rejoice  with  them.  AV^hen  I  see  how 
he  and  his  like  are  doing  their  worst  to  foul  the  air  and 
blacken  the  fields  about  the  towu,  I  cannot  help  wishing  the 
squires  back  in  Heath  Hall. 

Men  say,  too,  that  he  is  a  stronger  Tory  than  the  bluest  of 
the  old  squires.  He  has  forgotten  old  Robin  of  the  bobbins,''^ 
and  rules  the  people  from  whom  he  s})rang,  with  an  iron 
hand,  as  such  often  do.  Naturally,  his  success  has  attracted 
others,  and  the  town  will  soon  be  surrounded  with  forges. 
On  the  once  green  Calder  bank,  where  I  used  to  see  garlands 
of  brown  ])ears  ripening  in  the  sweet  sunshine,  there  is  a 
desert  of  dross  and  ashes,  and  twenty  black  throats  vomiting 
fire  and  fumes  into  the  summer  sky ;  and  under  the  big  sheds 
you  see  hundreds  of  the  liberated  Rritons  of  these  improved 
days,  toiling,  half-naked,  in  sweltering  heat  and  din,  from 
morning  to  evening.  This,  however,  is  'the  activity  and 
spread  of  the  iron  trade,'  which  our  local  paper  tells  us  'are 
the  most  satisfactory  pledge  of  the  future  progress  and  })ros- 
l)erity  of  our  town.' 

1  wish  that  I  could  believe  it;  but  it  vexes  me  beyond 
comfort  to  see  the  first  landscape  I  knew  :ind  hned  i>lighted 


*  A  favourite  nursery-rhyme  of  my  nurse  Annie's  comes  musically  buck 
to  my  cars,  from  fifty  years  afar, 

"  I{f>l)iii  a-l)()l)bin.  a  liiMxTPk'  hen — 
Uc  utc  more  viviuuln  ihuu  ihat-scorc  men." 
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by  the  smoke  of  the  forges,  and  to  find  one  sweet  association 
after  another  swept  awaj. 

Even  Snnday  brings  no  respite  to  the  eye.  The  forges  are 
tired  up  shortly  after  noonday,  and  many  of  the  long  chim- 
neys follow  suit.  And  in  the  town  the  noise  is  so  constant, 
you  can  scarcely  hear  the  church  chimes  unless  you  are  close 
to  the  tower. 

Did  you  ever  hear  Wakefield  chimes?  "We  were  very 
proud  of  them  in  the  old  time.  They  had  a  round  of  pleasant 
sleepy  tunes,  that  never  failed  us  through  summer  suns  and 
winter  frost;  and  came  to  be  bound  up  indelibly  with  the 
early  memories  of  us  children.  How  I  loved  to  hear  them  as 
I  bounded,  full  of  morning  gladness,  across  the  green  Yicar's 
Croft  to  school ;  or  at  night  when  lying  an  unwilling  prisoner 
in  bed,  before  the  warm  summer  evening  was  ended.  To  my 
childish  fancy  there  was  a  strange  wizardry  bound  up  with 
that  dark  church  steeple,  frosted  and  crumbling  with  age, 
which  would  break  out  overhead  into  mysterious  music  when 
I  was  far  afield,  but  expecting  it. 

Years  after,  when  poor  and  lonely  in  a  great  foreign  city, 
I  came,  one  bitter  Minter's  day,  upon  an  obscure  cloister 
church  standing  by  a  frozen  river.  It  was  a  city  without 
bells,  nud  I  had  often  longed  for  the  familiar  sound.  I  was 
dreadfully  homesick  that  day,  and  stood  upon  the  bridge,  hap- 
less, and  listless;  looking  at  the  strange  spire,  the  strange 
houses  and  frozen-up  boats,  in  a  kind  of  dream.  Suddenly 
the  cloister  tower  struck  the  hour, — four  o'clock  of  a  dark 
December  day,  and  ])reseiitly  it  broke  into  a  chime. 

It  was  a  very  simple  ditty  ;  but  what  a  passion  of  longing 
it  wakened  for  Enghind  and  the  old  chimes  of  that  little  Eng- 
lish town!  I  felt  as  if  my  heart  could  bear  no  more.  I 
vuist  go  home  ;  I  must  see  the  old  places  again,  cost  what  it 
might.  But  morning  brought  fresh  counsels,  and  many  a 
year  passed  before  I  revisited  the  old  jdace. 

At  last  I  was  there  again,  after  many  disappointments,  and 
laid  my  head  to  rest  once  more  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  old 
steeple, 
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I  woke  with  an  expectant  heart.  It  was  a  bright  May  day, 
such  as  I  remembered  twenty  years  before.  The  big  clinrcii 
bell  tolled  nine:  then  came  a  pause,  and  my  thirsty  ears  were 
strained  to  catch  the  first  sounds  of  the  dear  old  chimes. 
•Ding'  went  a  treble  bell  high  in  the  air,  the  first  note  of 
'Tara's  Halls,'  and  then  ! — a  hideous  sound  I  cannot  describe, 
a  prolonged  malignant  yell,  broke  from  the  sky  and  seemed 
to  fill  the  earth.  I  stopped  my  ears  and  ran  indoors,  but  the 
sound  followed  to  the  innermost  chambers.  It  gathered 
strength  and  malignancy  every  moment,  and  seemed  to  blast 
all  within  its  reach.  It  lasted  near  two  minutes,  and  ended 
with  a  kind  of  spasm  and  howl  that  made  every  nerve  shud- 
der. I  do  not  exaggerate.  I  cannot  adequately  describe  the 
hideous  souiid.  When  I  had  recovered  my  wits,  I  asked  the 
meaning  of  this  horrible  noise.  My  informant,  a  i-ising  young 
townsman  of  tiie  new  stamp,  told  me  that  it  was  the  new 
steam  whistle  at  the  fonndrj^  commonly  called  the  'American 
Devil;'  that  it  was  the  most  powerful  in  the  West  Riding, 
and  could  be  heard  five  miles  off. 

It  was  only  at  half-power  then,  calling  the  workmen  from 
breakfast ;  but  at  six  in  the  morning  I  could  hear  it  in  double 
force.  I  asked  if  it  was  possible  that  people  would  quietly 
put  up  with  such  a  hideous  disturbance.  He  owned  that  the 
old  inhabitants  did  not  like  it ;  but  then,  he  said,  they  were  a 
sleepy  set,  and  wanted  stirring  up. 

Indeed,  I  actually  found  that  the  town  was  infected  by  four 
other  similar  whistles,  profaning  dawn  and  eve  with  their 
heaven-defying  screech. 

The  nuisance  lias  been  abolished  since,  I  hear.     They  say 

it  actually  killed  one  old   lady  by  starting  her  up  just  at  the 

only  moment  when  it  was  possible  for  her  weary  nerves  to  get 

loep.     She  hajipencd  to  have  a  relation  iji  the  town  council  : 

.1  stir  was  made  about  it,  and  the  whistles  were  suppressed. 

But  the  peaceful,  lialf  town,  half  rural  life  of  Wakefield  is 
gone  for  ever,  I  fear. 

Silk-mills  and  dye-works  are  encroaching  on  the  cornfields 
and  pastures;  rows  of   jerry-built  cottaijcs   are   creeping   up 
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Finder's  Fields,  where  I  used  to  pull  orchises ;  greasy  mill 
girls  elbow  ladies  in  the  Westgate,  and  laugh  and  jeer  at  pass- 
ing young  men  in  a  way  that  would  have  horrified  the  old 
inhabitants.  And  everywhere  there  is  an  indescribable  smok- 
iness  and  dirtiness  more  demoralizinof  than  anv  tongue  can 
tell,  or  mind  conceive. 

Well,  it  is  the '  march  of  the  times.'  It  will  go  on,  I  sup- 
pose, as  in  other  quiet  pleasant  English  towns,  until  all  the 
sweet  Calder  valley  is  swallowed  up  in  the  smoke  of  Tophet. 
They  will  cut  the  snowdrop  wood  down,  and  cover  Heath 
Common  with  cheap  villas,  and  make  the  old  hall  into  an  'in- 
stitution.' You  know  how  it  will  be.  A  river  black  with 
filth  and  stagnant  with  foulness,  a  wilderness  of  toiling  suburbs 
such  as  you  saw  at  Bradford  ;  and  where  the  cowslips  and  the 
corn  grew,  the  earth  will  be  thick  with  '  institutions.'  There 
will  be  a  Blind  Institution,  and  an  Eye  and  Ear  Institution, 
an  Orthopaedic  Institution,  and  a  Magdalen  Institution,  and 
Mechanics'  Institutions;  and  we  shall  hear  a  great  deal  of  the 
liberality  and  beneficence  of  the  cotton  and  iron  kings  of  the 
place.  But  will  all  this  compensate  one  little  child  for  rob- 
bing it  of  its  God-given  birthright  of  earth  and  sky  ? 

I  cannot  believe  it. 

Poor  little  martyrs!  There  will  be  no  'swallow  twittering 
from  the  straw-built  shed'  for  them, — only  the  American 
Devil  calling  father  to  his  hot,  hard  day's  labour.  What  can 
they  make  of  it  all  ?  What  kind  of  outlook  will  they  have  in 
coming  years  from  the  bridge  of  my  early  recollections? 
What  I  saw  on  the  Medlock  yesterday — such  a  hideous  sight ! 
— yet  iny  husband  remembers  catching  fish  there.  The  gases 
would  kill  a  fish  like  a  lightning-stroke,  now. 

And  the  poor  children  !  It  makes  n)e  so  sad,  having  some 
of  my  own.  to  think  of  those  who  will  be  born  there,  with 
liearts  as  hungry  for  nature  and  ti'uth  as  mine  was  ;  who  will 
never  see  God's  heaven,  save  through  grimy  panes  and 
smoke  ;  who  will  have  no  sweet  cowslip-fields  to  walk  in, — 
only  the  defiled  pavement ;  who  will  grow  hani  and  sour 
before  childhood  is  over,  with  the  riddle  of  their  joyless  lives, 
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How  I  liave  drifted  on. 

Your  allusion  to  Wukeiield  Bridge  in  the  Fors  of  Febru- 
ary (?)  unloosed  a  flood  of  long-buried  recollections. 

This  is  what  you  draw  on  yourself  by  opening  your  heart 
to  others.     Pray  forgive  the  trespass  on  your  time. 

Yours  gratefully, 

E.  L." 
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NOTES  AND  COKRESPONDENCE. 


The  following  two  parngrapLs  have  been  sent  me  by  correspondents,  from 
country  papers.  I  do  not  answer  for  the  facts  stated  iu  them  ;  but  however 
mythic  either  may  be,  they  form  part  of  the  current  history  of  the  day,  and 
are  worth  preserving  ;  the  latter  especially  in  illustration  of  what  I  meant 
by  the  phrase  "  roseate  repose  of  domestic  felicity,"  in  the  Fors  of  July,  this 
year;  p.  177. 

JoHK  Hopper. — On  Tuesday  week,  July  6,  passed  away  from  our  midst 
the  pioneer  of  Co-operation  in  Sunderland,  John  Hopper,  shipwright,  aged 
forty-seven  on  the  22ucl  April  last,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  six  weeks  dura- 
tion, of  paralysis  of  the  right  si("e,  and  the  breaking  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the 
brain.  This  was  caused  by  his  constant  and  unremitting  study  and  writing 
on  all  questions  relating  to  the  progress  of  his  fellow-workmen.  More  espe- 
cially had  he  devoted  his  time  and  money  to  publishing  several  pamphlets 
on  Cooperation.  He  also  ably  advocated  the  cause  of  Working  Men's 
Unions  and  Trade  Arbitration  Councils  instead  of  strikes.  He  looked  for- 
ward to  Co-operation  for  the  solution  of  all  the  great  questions  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  employer  and  employed,  and  lived  to  see  some  portion  of  his  ideas 
caiTied  out  with  groat  success  in  the  organization  of  a  cooperative  store  in 
our  own  town,  which  now  possesses  two  branch  establishments,  and  does  a 
very  large,  extensive,  and  profitable  business,  anil  possesses  also  two  libraries. 
The  organization  and  successful  carrying  out  of  this  store  was  largely  due 
to  his  own  exertions.  As  its  first  secretary  he  gave  his  arduous  labours  free 
to  it  for  several  years.  Though  frequently  olTered  svipcrior  situations  in  his 
own  trade  as  a  shipwright,  he  conscientiously  refused  all  such  offers,  prefer- 
ring to  cast  his  lot  amongst  the  working  classes,  and  with  them  finish  his  days, 
toiling  on  side  by  side  witli  them,  as  an  examiilc  of  honesty,  toil,  and  love 
of  his  trade,  before  all  other  things;  for  irork  indeed  to  liim  was  truly  iror- 
nhip.  lie  scorned  to  earn  his  l)read  by  any  other  means  than  by  his  own 
trade.  He  often  lamented  over  men  of  sui)erior  talent  who  deseiled  their 
class  for  wealth  and  gain,  and  did  not  stay  by  their  fellow-men,  and  by  so 
doing  try  to  elevate  them  by  their  examjile.  He  had  been  ailing  some  fifteen 
montlis.hut  kept  at  his  work  until  (piitc  exhausted,  soTue  six  weeks  before  he 
died,  lie  worked  in  the  yard  of  Mr.  Oswald,  of  Pallion,  for  many  years, 
and  also  at  Mr.  J.  Laing's,iit  Dejjtford.  With  tlie  latter  geiillemnn  he  served 
Jiis  jiiiprentieeship  as  a  shipwright.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  .seven  children 
unprovidi'd  for.  The  eldest  is  now  serving  his  api)renticeship  to  his  father's 
traile  willi  .Mr.  Oswald.  Simple  and  retired  he  lived,  despite  all  their  praist; 
—  content  to  live  and  die  a  working  man.  Often  afltr  a  hard  day's  toil  he 
was  too  ill  lo  walk  all  tJie  way  home,  and  liad  to  l:iy  himself  down  to  rest  by 
the  roadside  for  awhile.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  pamphlets,  eijht  in 
nunilwr:— Causes  of  Distress  ;  History  of  the  Sunderland  Co-operative  St(>re  ; 
Organizaiion  of  Lalxiur ;  Cooperative  Store  System  ;  The  Commercial  lie- 
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former's  Bookkeeper ;  the  Workman's  Path  to  Independence  ;  The  Rights 
of  Working  Men  ;  and,  Elections,  Trades  Unions,  and  the  Irish  Church. 

Marriage  of  Miss  Venables,  formeklt  op  Leicester. — From  the 
Yarmouth  papers,  we  learn  that  on  Wednesday  week  Miss  Eveline  Mary 
Venables,  the  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  George  Venables,  vicar  of  Great 
Yarmouth,  and  formerlj-  vicar  of  St.  Matthew's,  Leicester,  was  married  at 
the  parish  church.  Great  Yarmouth,  in  the  presence  of  4,000  spectators,  to 
the  Rev.  E.  Manners  Sanderson,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Weston  St.  Marys,  Lincoln- 
shire. The  l)ridegroom  was  formerly  curate  of  Great  Yarmouth.  Very  ex- 
ten.sive  preparations,  we  are  told,  were  made  for  the  wedding  festivities, 
both  in  the  church  and  at  the  vicarage.  A  number  of  lady  friends  of  the 
bride  undertook  to  decorate  the  nave  and  chancel  of  the  hue  old  church,  and 
for  .several  days  they  worked  assiduou-sly  at  this  laljour  of  love.  Nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  chancel  was  tastefully  decorated  with  a  choice  assort- 
ment of  Howers,  plants,  mosses,  and  terns,  the  gas  standards  being  also  sim- 
ilarly clothed,  while  along  Uie  conunuuiou  rails  were  placed  leaves  of  ferns, 
intermingled  with  roses  and  water  lilies.  Within  the  communion  rails  were 
displays  of  cut  tlowers  and  plants,  which  gave  a  most  pleasing  elfect  to  that 
portion  of  the  church.  The  reredos  was  beautifidly  drc-^sed  in  wreaths  and 
Howers,  and  above  the  communion  table  were  tlic  words  in  white  letters  on 
a  scarlet  ground,  "  Jesus  was  called  to  the  marriage."  The  elfect  of  all 
these  magiiilicenl  decorations  was  beautiful,  and  presented  such  a  jiicture  as 
our  grand  old  chuicli  probai)ly  never  before  exhibited.  The  nave  and  chan- 
cel were  converted  into  an  avenue  of  flowers,  and  as  the  richly  dressed  bridal 
procession  weiidetl  its  way  from  the  south  porch,  the  scene  was  one  of  the 
most  imposing  and  alTecting  nature.  It  was  luulerstood  that  the  marriage 
would  take  place  immediately  after  the  u.sual  morning  .service,  and  long  be- 
fore that  .service  commenced  (eleven  o'clock),  .'several  hundreds  of  [)eople 
had  congregated  in  front  of  the  church  gates,  and  when  they  were  thrown 
open,  they  llocke  i  into  the  church,  and  sckju  every  available  space  in  the 
ciiurch  was  tilled  witii  thousands  of  people.  A  number  of  seats  near  and  in 
the  chancel  were  set  apart  for  the  bridal  party  and  friends,  and  these  were 
kept  vacant  until  the  arrival  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  whom  they 
were  reserved,  and  who  were  admitted  for  the  most  part  by  ticket  at  the 
east  door.  The  morning  service  concluded  about  lialf-pa.^t  elev<n,  and  the 
clergymen  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony,  and  who  had  been  wait- 
ing in  the  vestry,  then  walked  in  procession  down  the  chancel,  taking  up 
their  position  under  the  tower,  when-  they  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  bridal 
party.  Their  names  were  as  follows,  besides  the  Vicar  :  Hev.  K.  Venables 
(canon  «)f  Lincohn,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  J.  liaven  (master  of  the  (frammar  School), 
Rev.  Howyer  Vaux  (minister  of  St.  Peter's  church),  Rev.  A.  J.  Spencer,  Rev. 
F.  (}.  Wiison  (viciir  of  Rudham),  Rev.  G.  Mcrriman,  Rev.  A.  R.  M.  Ley, 
Rev.  |{.  11.  Irvine,  Rev.  F.  C.  Villiers,  and  Rev.  R.  J.  Tacon  (Rollesby). 
The  lirst  to  arrive  was  the  bridegroom,  accomi)aiiied  by  his  l»eslman,  the  Kev. 
R.  V.  Barker,  who  were  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  the  brichsinaids 
and  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  constituting  the  bridal  j)arty,  who  entered 
by  the  south  d(K)r  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  bride.  The  bridesmaids 
were  most  '.•IcL'antly  attired  in  i»leu  de  cid  silk  dresses,  with  long  trains, 
trimmed  en  laidicr,  with  .MousmHiic  d'lndinuie,  pink  briar  ro.ses  and  while 
h(!alh,  wreaths  to  match,  and  long  tulle  veils.  Their  names  were  as  fol- 
lows •  Miss  IU)se  Venables,  Mi.ss  Sanderson,  Miss  J.,.  Sanderson,  Miss  M. 
Sanderson,  .Miss  Wilson,  Miss  Ruth  Veiialtles,  and  Mi.ss  Mander.  Each 
bridesMi.aid  carried  a  lMiU(|uel  of  white  rows,  pitik  geraniums,  and  forp-l  me- 
not.«,  the  gift  r)f  the  bestmaii.  the  Hev.  R.  V.  Barker.  The  last  to  arrive  was 
the  bride,  who  wore  a  dress  of  superb  white  satin,  with  a  verv  Iniiir  train, 
tariiie  en  tulle et  llcurs  d'oraii"<'  :  the  eorsjige  corresponding.  The  veil  lullt; 
tie  Bru.\ellca,  brode  cu  aoie  ;  the  Iruiiiiig  wreath  clcuiulis,  myrtle,  and  orange 
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Wossoms  ;  and  a  necklet  of  sprays  of  silver  ivy  leaves  (the  gift  of  Mr.  Percy 
Sanderson).  Her  magnilicent  bouquet  was  composed  of  orange  flowers, 
stephauotis,  Cape  jasmine,  white  roses,  and  ferns,  and  was  the  gift  of  the 
bridegroom.  The  bride  was  supported  by  her  brother,  Mr.  E.  Venables, 
and  was  received  at  the  south  porch  of  the  church  by  her  bridesmaids,  who 
accompanied  her  up  the  nave  to  the  chancel,  where  they  were  received  by 
the  %'icar  and  clergj-men.  The  choir  were  stationed  in  the  triforium,  and 
>Ir.  H.  Stonex  pi'esided  at  the  organ,  which  was  used  on  this  the  first  occa- 
sion since  its  removal,  although  the  repairs  are  not  yet  complete.  While  the 
bridal  party  were  entering  the  church,  Mr.  Stonex  performed  "  The  Wed- 
ding March  "  composed  by  Sir  George  Elvey  on  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Princess  Louise  (ilarchioness  of  Lome).  The  bridal  party  took 
their  places  under  the  tower,  and  the  marriage  service  began,  the  vicar  being 
assisted  in  his  office  by  Canon  Venables,  and  the  bride  being  given  away  by 
her  elder  brother,  ]yir.  Gilbert  Venables.  After  singing  the  hymn,  "The 
voice  that  breathed  o'er  Eden,"  to  the  tune  St.  Alphege,  Canon  Venables 
read  the  tiret  address  of  the  Marriage  Se^^^ce.  The  Vicar  has  just  printed 
this  service  with  a  few  explanatory  remarks,  and  about  a  thousand  copies 
were  distributed  on  the  occasion.  After  that  portion  of  the  Marriage  Service 
ordered  to  be  performed  in  the  body  of  the  church  was  completed,  the 
clergy,  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  bridesmaids  proceeded  up  the  choir  to 
the  chancel,  the  singers  and  congregation  chanting  the  128th  Psalm.  The 
clerg}'  having  taken  their  positions,  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  w  ith  the 
bride.«maids  and  the  Rev.  R.  V.  Barker,  knelt  at  the  communion  rails  ;  the 
service  was  continued,  and  a  short  sermon  read  by  the  Vicar,  from  the  text, 
"  Heirs  together  of  the  grace  of  life  ;  that  your  prayers  be  not  hindered." 
The  service  concluded  with  the  benediction,  and  as  the  party  left  the  church, 
Mr.  Stonex  performed  Mendelssohn's  •'  Wedding  March,"  in  a  very  skilful 
manner.  The  bride's  trous.scau  was  entirely  supplied  from  Yarmouth,  and 
the  wedding  cake,  which  weighed  100  lb.,  was  manufactured  by  Mr.  Wright, 
of  King  Street,  Yarmouth.  "After  the  marriage,  the  bridal  party  assembled 
at  the  Vicarage,  where  the  register  was  signed,  and  then  sat  down  to  a 
recherche  breakfast,  the  management  of  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin,  of  theCrown  and  Anchor  Hotel.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  wedding  breakfast :  the  Vicar  and 
Mrs.  Venables,  the  Honourable  and  Mrs.  Sanderson,  T.  H.  Sanderson,  E.sq., 
Lord  Hastings,  Chas.  Venables,  Esq.  (Taplow,  Bucks),  and  Mrs.  C.  Venables, 
Miss  Sanderson,  Miss  Lucy  Sanderson,  Miss  Maud  Sanderson,  Canon  Ven- 
ables (Lincoln)  and  Mrs.  Venables,  Miss  Ruth  Venables  (Lincoln),  Miss  Rose 
Venables  (London),  Gilbert  Venables,  Esq.,  B  A.  (Lower  Norwood),  and 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Venables,  Rev.  F.  G.  Wilson  (Vicar  of  Rudham)  and  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Wilson,  Rev.  J.  J.  Raven,  D.I).  (Yarmouth),  and  Mrs.  Raven,  Rev. 
R.  V.  Barker,  M.A.  (^^armouth),  Edward  Venables,  Esq.  (Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cam])ridge),  and  Mrs.  Edward  Venables,  liev.  Bowyer  Vaux,  M.A., 
and  Mrs.  Vaux,  Rev.  R.  H.  Irvine,  and  IVIrs.  Irvine,  Mrs.  Palgrave  (Yar- 
mouth). Mrs.  Woollnouch,  Rev.  F.  (".  Villicrs,  M.A.,  and  the  Misses  Villiers, 
E.  Villiers,  Esq.  (Galvvay),  Rev.  A.  B.  M.  Ley,  M.A.  (Yarmouth),  Rev.  G. 
Merriman,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  J.  Spencer,  B.A.,  Miss  Mander  (Tettenhall  Wood), 
Mrs.  Palmer,  Rev.  R.  J.  Tacon,  M.A.  (rector  of  Rollesby),  Mr.  Stonex.  The 
presents  to  the  bride  were  very  numerous,  and  among  the  donors  we  find 
the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  North,  of  Leicester,  a  bread  platter  and  knife  ; 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burbidge  Hambly,  of  Mountsorrel,  a  dessert  service. 
The  boneymoon  is  being  spent  at  Sans  Souci,  Dorsetshire. 
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LETTER  LYIII. 

"Deus,  a  quo  sancta  desldcria,  recta  consilia,  et  justa  sunt  opera,  da  ser. 
vis  tuis  illam  quam  mundus  dare  non  potest  paeem,  ut  et  corda  nostra  man- 
datis  tuis,  et,  hostium  sublata  formidine,  tempora,  sint  tua  protectione 
tranquilla." 

"  God,  from  whom  are  all  holy  desires,  right  counsels,  and  just  works, 
give  to  Thy  servants  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot,  that  both  our 
hearts,  in  Thy  commandments,  and  our  times,  the  fear  of  enemies  bemg 
taken  away,  may  be  calm  under  Thy  guard." 

The  adulteration  of  this  great  Catholic  prayer  in  our  Eng- 
lish church-service,  (as  needless  as  it  was  senseless,  since  the 
pure  form  of  it  contains  nothing  but  absolutely  Christian 
prayer,  and  is  as  fit  for  the  most  stammering  Protestant  lips 
as  for  Dante's),  destroyed  all  the  definite  meaning  of  it,*  and 
left  merely  the  vague  expression  of  desire  for  peace,  on  quite 
unregarded  terms.  For  of  the  millions  of  people  who  utter 
the  prayer  at  least  weekly,  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  who 
is  ever  taught,  or  can  for  themselves  find  out,  cither  what  a 
holy  desire  means,  or  a  right  counsel  means,  or  a  just  work 
means, — or  what  the  world  is,  or  what  the  peace  is  which  it 
cannot  give.  And  half  an  hour  after  they  have  insulted  God 
by  praying  to  Him  in  this  deadest  of  all  dead  languages,  not 
understanded  of  the  peo])le,  they  leave  the  church,  themselves 
pacified  in  their  perennial  determination  to  put  no  check  on 
their  natural  covetousness ;  to  act  on  their  own  opinions,  be 
they  right  or  wrong ;  to  do  whatever  they  can  make  money 
by,  be  it  just  or  unjust;  and  to  thrust  themselves,  with  the 
utmost  of  their  soul  and  strength,  to  the  highest,  by  them  at- 

*  Mift^ing,  in  the  phrane  '  that  our  hearts  may  be  set  to  obey  '  the  entire 
sense  of  the  balanced  clause  in  the  original,— namely,  that  the  Law  of  God 
Is  gircn  to  ])c  the  shiehl  and  comfort  of  the  soul  against  spiritual  enemies,  as 
the  merciful  angels  encamp  round  us  against  earthly  ones. 
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taiDable,  pinnacle  of  the  most  bedrummed  and  betmmpetea 
booth  in  the  Fair  of  the  "World. 

The  prayer,  in  its  pure  text,  is  essentially,  indeed,  a  monas- 
tic one ;  but  it  is  written  for  the  great  Monastery  of  the  Ser- 
vants of  God,  whom  the  world  hates.  It  cannot  be  uttered 
with  honesty  but  by  these ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  answered  but 
with  the  peace  bequeathed  to  these,  '  not  as  the  world  giveth.' 

Of  which  peace,  the  nature  is  not  to  be  without  war,  but 
iindisturi)ed  in  the  midst  of  war ;  and  not  without  enemies, 
but  without  fear  of  them.  It  is  a  peace  without  pain,  because 
desiring  only  what  is  holy  ;  without  anxiety,  because  it  thinks 
only  what  is  right;  without  disappointment,  because  a  just 
work  is  always  successful;  without  sorrow,  because  'great 
peace  have  they  which  love  Thy  Law,  and  nothing  shall  offend 
them  ; '  and  without  terror,  because  the  God  of  all  battles  is 
its  Guard. 

So  far  as  any  living  souls  in  the  England  of  this  day  can 
use,  understand ingly,  the  words  of  this  collect,  they  are  al- 
ready, consciously  or  not,  companions  of  all  good  labourers  in 
the  vineyard  of  God.  For  those  who  use  it  reverently,  yet 
have  never  set  themselves  to  find  out  what  the  command- 
ments of  God  are,  nor  how  loveable  they  are,  nor  how  far, 
instead  of  those  commandments,  the  laws  of  the  world  are  the 
only  code  they  care  for,  nor  how  far  they  still  think  their  own 
thoughts  and  speak  their  own  words,  it  is  assuredly  time  to 
search  out  tliese  things.  And  I  believe  that,  after  having 
searched  them  out,  no  sincerely  good  and  religious  ])erson 
would  find,  whatever  his  own  particular  form  of  belief  might 
be,  anything  which  he  could  reasonably  refuse,  or  which  lie 
ought  in  anywise  to  fear  to  profess  before  all  men,  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  creed  and  rcsohition,  which  must  be  writ- 
ten with  their  own  hand,  and  signed,  with  the  solemnity  of  a 
vow,  by  every  person  received  into  the  St.  George's  Company. 

1.  I  trust  in  the  Living  God,  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  and  creatures  visible 
and  invisible. 
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I  trust  in  tlie  kindness  of  His  law,  and  the  goodness  of 
His  work. 

And  I  will  strive  to  love  Him,  and  keep  His  law,  and 
see  His  work,  while  I  live. 

II.  I  trust  in  the  nobleness  of  human  nature,  in  the  majesty 

of  its  faculties,  the  fulness  of  its  mercy,  and  the  joy  of 
its  love. 

And  I  will  strive  to  love  my  neighbour  as  myself,  and, 
even  when  I  cannot,  will  act  as  if  I  did. 

III.  I  will  labour,  with  such  strength  and  opportunity  as  God 
gives  me,  for  my  own  daily  bread  ;  and  all  that  my  hand 
iinds  to  do,  I  will  do  with  my  might. 

TV.  I  will  not  deceive,  or  cause  to  be  deceived,  any  human 
being  for  my  gain  or  pleasure  ;  nor  hurt,  or  cause  to  be 
hurt,  any  human  being  for  my  gain  or  pleasure  ;  nor  rob, 
or  cause  to  be  robbed,  any  human  being  for  my  gain  or 
pleasure. 

V.  I  will  not  kill  nor  hurt  any  living  creature  needlessly,  nor 

destroy  any  beautiful  thing,  but  will  strive  to  save  and 
comfort  all  gentle  life,  and  guard  and  perfect  all  natural 
beauty,  upon  the  earth. 

VI.  I  will  strive  to  raise  my  own  body  and  soul  daily  Into 
higher  powers  of  duty  and  happiness;  not  in  rivalship  or 
contention  with  others,  but  for  the  help,  delight,  and 
honour  of  others,  and  for  the  joy  and  peace  of  my  own 
life. 

VII.  I  will  obey  all  the  laws  of  my  country  faithfully  ;  and 
the  orders  of  its  monarch,  and  of  all  persons  appointed 
to  be  in  authority  under  its  monarch,  so  far  as  such  laws 
or  commands  are  consistent  with  what  I  suppose  to  be  tlie 
law  of  God;  and  when  they  are  not,  or  seem  in  anywise 
to  need  change,  I  will  (»ppose  them  l<»yally  and  deliber- 
ately, not  with  malicious,  concealed,  or  disorderly  vio- 
lence. 

VIII.  And  with  the  same  faithfulness,  and  under  the  lin)it8  of 
the  same  oljcdiencc,  which  I  render  to  the  laws  of  niv 
country,  and  the  couwaauds  of  its  rulers,  I  will  obey  the 
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laws  of  the  Society  called  of  St.  George,  into  wliicli  I  am 
this  dav  received ;  and  the  orders  of  its  masters,  and  of  all 
persons  appointed  to  be  in  authority  under  its  masters,  so 
long  as  I  remain  a  Companion,  called  of  St.  George. 

I  will  not  enter  in  the  present  letter  on  any  notice  of  the 
terms  of  this  creed  and  vow  ;  nor  of  the  grounds  which  many 
persons  whose  help  I  sincerely  desire,  may  perceive  for  hesita- 
tion in  signing  it.  Further  definitions  of  its  meaning  will  be 
given  as  occasion  comes ;  nor  shall  I  ever  ask  any  one  to  sign 
it  whom  I  do  not  know  to  be  capable  of  understanding  and 
holding  it  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  meant.  I  proceed  at 
once  to  define  more  explicitly  those  laws  of  the  Company  of 
St.  George  to  which  it  refers,  and  which  must,  at  least  in  their 
power,  be  known  before  they  can  be  vowed  fealty  to. 

The  object  of  the  Society,  it  has  been  stated  again  and  again, 
is  to  buy  land  in  England  ;  and  thereon  to  train  into  the  health- 
iest and  most  refined  life  possible,  as  many  Englishmen,  Eng- 
lishwomen, and  English  children,  as  the  land  we  possess  can 
maintain  in  comfort;  to  establish,  fur  them  and  their  de- 
scendants, a  national  store  of  continually  augmenting  wealth; 
and  to  organize  the  government  of  the  persons,  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  properties,  under  laws  which  shall  be  just  to  all, 
and  secure  in  their  inviolable  foundation  on  the  Law  of  God. 

"To  buy  land,"  I  repeat,  or  beg  it;  but  by  no  means  to 
steal  it,  or  trespass  on  it,  as  I  perceive  the  present  holders  of 
the  most  part  of  it  are  too  ready  to  do,  finding  any  bits  of  road 
or  common  which  they  can  pilfer  unobserved.  Are  they  quite 
mad,  then ;  and  do  they  think  the  monster  mob,  gaining  every 
day  in  force  and  knowledge,  will  let  their  park  walls  stand 
much  longer,  on  those  dishonest  terms?  Doubtful  enough 
their  standing  is,  even  on  any  ternis! 

But  our  St.  George's  walls  will  be  more  securely  founded, 
on  this  wise.  The  rents  of  our  lands,  though  they  will  be  re- 
quited from  the  tenantry  as  strictly  as  those  of  any  other  es- 
tates, will  differ  from  common  rents  primarily  in  being  low- 
ered, instead  of  raised,  in   proportion   to  every  improvement 
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made  by  tlie  tenant;  secondly,  in  that  they  will  be  entirely 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenantry  themselves,  or  better  cul- 
ture of  the  estates,  no  money  being  ever  taken  by  the  land- 
lords unless  they  earn  it  by  their  own  personal  labour. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  tenantry,  I  say ;  but  by  no  means, 
always,  for  benefit  of  which  they  can  be  immediately  conscious. 
Tiie  rents  of  any  particular  farmer  will  seldom  be  returned  to 
him  in  work  on  his  own  fields,  or  investment  in  undertakings 
which  promote  his  interest.  The  rents  of  a  rich  estate  in  one 
shire  of  England  may  be  spent  on  a  poor  one  in  another,  or  in 
the  purchase  of  wild  ground,  anywhere,  on  which  years  of 
labour  must  be  sunk  before  it  can  yield  return  ;  or  in  minerals, 
or  Greek  vases,  for  the  parish  school.  Therefore  with  the  use 
made  of  the  rents  paid,  the  tenantry  will  have  no  practical 
concern  whatever;  they  will  only  recognize  gradually  that 
the  use  has  been  wise,  in  finding  the  prices  of  all  serviceable 
articles  diminishing,  and  all  the  terms  and  circumstances  of 
their  lives  indicative  of  increased  abundance.  They  will  have 
no  more  right,  or  disposition,  to  ask  their  landlord  what  ho  is 
doing  with  the  rents,  than  they  have  now  to  ask  him  how 
many  race-horses  he  keeps — or  how  much  he  has  lost  on  them, 
13ut  the  difference  between  landlords  who  live  in  Piccadilly, 
and  spend  their  rents  at  Epsom  and  Ascot,  and  landlords  who 
live  on  the  ground  they  are  lords  of,  and  spend  their  rents  in 
bettering  it,  will  not  be  long  in  manifesting  itself  to  the  sim- 
plest minded  tenantry ;  nor,  I  believe,  to  the  outside  and  an- 
tagonist world. 

Sundry  questions  lately  asked  me  by  intelligent  correspond- 
ents as  to  the  intended  relations  of  the  tenantry  to  the  Society, 
may  best  be  answered  by  saying  6im})ly  what  I  shall  do,  if  ever 
the  collected  wealth  of  the  Company  enables  me  to  buy  an  es- 
tate for  it  as  large  as  I  could  have  bought  for  myself,  if  I  had 
been  a  railroad  contractor. 

Of  couree  I  could  not  touch  the  terms  of  the  existing  leases. 
The  only  imme<liate  difference  would  be,  the  definitely  service- 
able application  of  all  the  rents,  as  above  stated.  l>ut  as  the 
leases  fell  in,  I  should  offer  renewal  of  theiu  to  the  farmers  X 
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liked,  on  the  single  condition  of  their  complying  witn  the 
great  vital  law  of  the  St.  George's  Company, — "  no  use  of 
steam  power, — nor  of  any  machines  where  arms  will  serve"; 
allowing  such  reduction  of  rent  as  should  fully  compensate 
them  for  any  disadvantage  or  loss  which  they  could  prove  they 
incurred  under  these  conditions.  I  should  give  strict  orders 
for  the  preservation  of  the  existing  timber  ;  see  that  the  streams 
were  not  wantonly  polluted,  and  interfere  in  nothing  else. 

Such  farms  as  were  thrown  up  by  their  tenants,  rather  than 
submit  to  these  conditions,  I  should  be  in  no  haste  to  re-let; 
but  put  land  agents  on  them  to  cultivate  them  for  the  Society 
in  the  best  manner,  and  sell  their  produce; — as  soon  as  any 
well  recommended  tenant  offered  for  them,  submitting  to  our 
laws,  he  should  have  them  for  fixed  rent.  Thus  I  should  give 
room  for  development  of  whatever  personal  faculty  and  energy 
I  could  find,  and  set,  if  successful,  more  easily  followed  exam- 
ple. Meantime  my  schools  and  museums,  always  small  and 
instantly  serviceable,  would  be  multiplying  among  the  villages, 
— youth  after  youth  being  instructed  in  the  proper  laws  of 
justice,  patriotism,  and  domestic  happiness; — those  of  the 
Companions  who  could  reside  on  the  lands  would,  each  on 
their  own  farm,  establish  entirely  strict  obedience  to  the  ulti- 
mate laws  determined  upon  as  necessary: — if  these  laws  are 
indeed,  as  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  sincere  care  can  make  them, 
pleasantly  tenable  by  lionest  humanity,*  tliey  will  be  gradu- 
ally accepted  voluntai'ily  by  the  fi-ee  tenants;  and  the  system 
is  as  certain  to  extend  itself,  on  all  sides,  once  seen  to  be  right, 
as  tlie  branches  of  an  oak  sapling. 

While,  therefore,  I  am  perfectly  content,  for  a  beginning, 
witli  our  acre  of  rocky  land  given  us  by  Mrs.  Talbot,  and  am 
80  little  impatient  for  any  increase  that  I  have  been  quietly 
drawing  ragged-robin  leaves  in  Malham  cove,  instead  of  going 
to  see  another  twenty  acres  promised  in  Worcestershire, — I 
am  yet  thinking  out  my  system  on  a  scale  which  shall  be  fit 

*  Most  of  these  will  be  merely  old  English  laws  revived;  and  the  rest, 
Florentine  or  Roman.  None  will  be  instituted  but  such  as  have  already 
bc'va  in  force  among  great  nations. 
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for  wide  European  work.  Of  course  the  single  Master  of  the 
Company  cannot  manage  all  its  concerns  as  it  extends.  He 
must  have,  for  his  help,  men  holding  the  same  relation  to  him 
which  the  Marshals  of  an  army  do  to  its  General  ; — bearing, 
that  is  to  say,  his  own  authority  where  he  is  not  present;  and 
I  believe  no  better  name  than 'Marshal'  can  be  found  for 
these.  Beneath  whom,  there  will  again  be  the  landlords,  resi- 
dent each  in  his  own  district;  under  these,  the  land  agents, 
tenantry,  tradesmen,  and  hired  labourers,  some  of  whom  will 
be  Companions,  others  Retainers,  and  others  free  tenants: 
and  outside  all  this  there  will  be  of  course  an  irregular  cavalry, 
60  to  speak,  of  more  or  less  helpful  friends,  who,  without 
sharing  in  the  work,  will  be  glad  to  further  it  more  or  less,  as 
they  would  any  other  benevolent  institution. 

The  law  that  a  Companion  shall  derive  no  profit  from  his 
companionship  does  not  touch  the  results  of  his  own  work. 
A  Companion  farmer  will  have  the  produce  of  his  farm  as 
much  as  a  free  tenant ;  but  he  will  pay  no  dividends  to  the 
Companions  who  are  not  farmers. 

The  landlords  will  in  general  be  men  of  independent  for- 
tune, who,  having  gifts  and  ingenuity,  choose  to  devote  such 
gifts  to  the  service  of  the  Society;  the  first  condition  of  their 
appointment  to  a  lordship  will  be  that  they  can  work  as  mucli 
better  than  their  labourers  at  all  rural  labour  as  a  good  knight 
was  wont  to  be  a  better  workman  than  his  soldiers  in  war. 
There  is  no  rule  of  supremacy  that  can  ever  supersede  this 
eternal,  natural,  and  divine  one.  Higher  by  the  head,  broader 
in  the  shoulders,  and  heartier  in  the  will,  tlie  lord  of  lands  and 
lives  must  for  ever  lie,  than  those  he  rules;  and  must  work 
daily  at  their  head,  as  Richard  at  the  trenches  of  Acre. 

And  what  am  I,  myself  then,  infirm  and  old,  who  take,  or 
claim,  leadership  even  of  tlies^e  lords?  God  forbid  that  I 
should  claim  it;  it  is  thrust  and  compelled  on  me — utterly 
against  my  will,  utterly  to  my  distress,  utterly,  in  niany  things, 
to  my  shame.  But  I  have  found  no  other  man  in  England, 
none  in  Europe,  ready  to  receive  it, — or  even  desiring  to  make 
himself  capable  of  receiving  it.  Such  as  I  urn,  to  u\y  own 
13 
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amazement,  I  stand — so  far  as  I  can  discern — alone  in  convic- 
tion, in  hope,  and  in  resolution,  in  the  wilderness  of  this 
modern  world.  Bred  in  luxury,  which  I  perceive  to  have 
been  unjust  to  otheis,  and  destructive  to  myself  ;  vacillating, 
foolish,  and  miserably  failing  in  all  my  own  conduct  in  life — 
and  blown  about  hopelessly  by  storms  of  passion — I,  a  man 
clothed  in  soft  raiment, — I,  a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind,  have 
yet  this  Message  to  all  men  again  entrusted  to  me  :  '•  Behold, 
the  axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  trees.  Whatsoever  tree 
therefore  bringeth  nut  forth  good  fruit,  shall  be  hewn  down 
and  cast  into  the  tire." 

This  message,  yet  once  more ;  and,  more  than  message,  the 
beginning  of  the  acts  that  must  fulfil  it.  For,  long  since,  I 
have  said  all  that  needs  to  be  said, — all  that  it  was  my  proper 
charge  and  duty  to  say.  In  the  one  volume  of  '  Sesame  and 
Lilies' — na}',  in  the  last  forty  pages  of  its  central  address  to 
Englishwomen — everything  is  told  that  I  know  of  vital  truth, 
everything  urged  that  I  see  to  be  needful  of  vital  act; — but  no 
creature  answers  me  with  any  faith  or  any  deed.  They  read 
the  words,  and  say  they  are  pretty,  and  go  on  in  their  own 
ways.  And  the  day  has  come  for  me  therefore  to  cease  speak- 
ing, and  begin  doing,  as  best  I  may  ;  though  I  know  not 
whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that. 

And  truly  to  all  wholesome  deed  here  in  England,  the 
chances  of  prosperity  are  few,  and  the  distinctness  of  adver- 
sity only  conquerable  by  fixed  imagination  and  exhaustless 
])atience — 'Adversis  rerum  immersabilis  undis.'  The  wisest 
men  join  with  the  fools,  and  the  best  men  with  the  villains,  to 
prevent,  if  the}'  may,  any  good  thing  being  done  permanently 
— n:iy,  to  provoke  and  applaud  the  doing  of  consistently  evil 
things  permanently.  To  establish  a  National  debt,  and  in  the 
most  legal  terms — how  easy !  To  establish  a  National  store, 
under  any  legal  or  moral  conditions  of  perpetuity — how  diffi- 
cult I  Every  one  calls  me  mad  for  so  much  as  hoping  to  do 
BO.  *  This  looks  like  a  charity,  this  educating  of  peasants,' 
said  the  good  lawyer,  who  drew  up  the  already  published  con- 
ditional form  of  wgeociation,     '  You  must  not  estublii^h  a  f  uud 
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for  cliaritv ;  it  is  sure  to  lead  to  all  sorts  of  abuses,  and  get 
into  wrong  hands.' 

Well,  yes — it  in  merely  linmaii  probability  uiny.  I  do 
verily  perceive  and  admit,  in  convinced  sorrow,  tliat  I  live  in 
the  midst  of  a  nation  of  thieves  and  murderers;*  that  every- 
body round  me  is  trying  to  rob  everybody  else  ;  and  that,  not 
bravely  and  strongly,  but  in  the  most  cowardly  and  loathsome 
wiiys  of  lying  trade;  that  'Englishman  '  is  now  merely  another 
word  for  blackleg  and  swindler;  and  English  honour  and  cour- 
t(.'sy  changed  to  the  sneaking  and  the  smiles  of  a  whipped 
])edlar,  an  inarticulate  Autolycus,  with  a  steam  hurdy-gurdy 
instead  of  a  voice.  Be  this  all  so;  be  it  so  to  the  heart's 
content — or  liver  and  gall's  content — of  every  modern  econo- 
mist and  philosopher.  I  yet  do  verily  trust  that  out  of  this 
festering  mass  of  scum  of  the  earth,  and  miserable  coagulation 
of  frog-spawn  soaked  in  ditch-water,  I  can  here  and  there 
pluck  up  some  drowned  honour  by  the  locks,  and  leave  written 
orders  for  wholesome  deed,  and  collected  monies  for  the  doing 
thereof,  which  will  be  obeyed  and  guarded  after  I  am  gone; 
and  will  by  no  means  fall  into  the  power  of  the  mendicant 
tribe  who,  too  cowardly  and  heartless  to  beg  from  the  face  of 
the  living,  steal  the  alms  of  the  dead,  and  unite  the  apparently 
inconsistent  characters  of  beggar  and  thief,  seasoning  the  com- 
pound with  sacrilege. 

Little  by  little,  if  my  life  is  spared  to  me,  therefore,  (and  if 
I  die.  there  will  I  doubt  not  be  laised  up  some  one  else  in  my 
room) — little  by  little,  I  or  they,  will  get  monies  and  lands 
together;  handful  gleaned  after  handful;  field  joined  to  field, 
and  landmarks  set  which  no  man  shall  dare  hereafter  remove. 
And  over  those  fields  of  ours  the  winds  of  Heaven  shall  be 
pure;  and  upon  them,  the  work  of  men  shall  be  done  in 
honour  and  truth. 

In  such  vague  ])romisc,  I  have  for  the  most  part  hitherto 
spoken,  not  because  my  own  plans  were  unfixed,  but  because  I 
knew  they  would  oidy  be  mocked  at,  until   by  some  years  of 

*  See  flrst  uotc  in  tbc  Corrcspondcnco, 
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persistence  the  scheme  had  run  the  course  of  the  public  talk, 
and  until  I  had  publicly  challenged  the  denial  of  its  principles 
in  their  abstract  statement,  long  enough  to  show  them  to  be 
invincible.  Of  these  abstract  principles,  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, twentieth,  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  letters  in 
Time  and  Tide,  express  all  that  is  needful ;  only,  in  the  years 
that  have  passed  since  they  were  written,  the  '  difficulties ' 
stated  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  have  been  under  constant 
review  by  me  ;  and  of  the  ways  in  which  I  mean  to  deal  with 
them  it  is  now  time  to  speak. 

Let  us  understand  then,  in  the  outset,  the  moral  difference 
between  a  national  debt  and  a  national  store. 

A  national  debt,  like  any  other,  may  be  honestly  incurred  in 
case  of  need,  and  honestly  paid  in-  due  time.  But  if  a  man 
should  be  ashamed  to  borrow,  much  more  should  a  people : 
and  if  a  father  holds  it  his  honour  to  provide  for  his  children, 
and  would  be  ashamed  to  borrow  from  them,  and  leave,  with 
his  blessing,  his  note  of  hand,  for  his  grandchildren  to  pay, 
much  more  should  a  nation  be  ashamed  to  borrow,  in  any  case, 
or  in  any  manner ;  and  if  it  borrow  at  all,  it  is  at  least  in 
honour  bound  to  borrow  from  living  men,  and  not  indebt 
itself  to  its  own  unborn  brats.  If  it  can't  provide  for  them, 
at  least  let  it  not  send  their  cradles  to  the  pawnbroker,  and 
pick  the  pockets  of  their  first  breeches. 

A  national  debt,  then,  is  a  foul  disgrace,  at  the  best.  But  it 
is,  as  now  constituted,  also  a  foul  ci-inie.  National  debts  pay- 
ing interest  are  simply  the  purchase,  by  the  rich,  of  power  to 
tax  the  poor.  Read  carefully  the  analysis  given  of  them 
above.  Letter  YIIL,  p.  25. 

The  financial  operations  of  the  St.  George's  Company  will 
be  the  direct  revei'se  of  these  hitherto  ajijiroved  ari'angements. 
Tiiey  will  consist  in  the  accumulation  of  national  wealth  and 
store,  and  therefore  in  distribution  to  the  poor,  instead  of  tax- 
ation of  them ;  and  the  fathers  will  provide  for,  and  nobly 
endow,  not  steal  from,  their  children,  and  children's  children. 

My  readers,  however,  will  even  yet,  I  am  well  aware,  how- 
ever often  I  have  reiterated  the  statement  to  them,  be  unable 
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to  grasp  tlie  idea  of  a  Xational  Store,  as  an  existing  posses- 
sion. They  can  conceive  nothing  but  a  debt; — nay,  there  are 
many  of  them  who  have  a  confused  notion  that  a  debt  is  a 
store ! 

The  store  of  the  St.  George's  Company,  then,  is  to  be  pri- 
marily of  food;  next  of  materials  for  clothing  and  covert; 
next  of  books  and  works  of  art, — food,  clothes,  books,  and 
works  of  art  being  all  good,  and  every  poisonous  condition  of 
any  of  them  destroyed.  The  food  will  not  be  purveyed  by  the 
Borgia,  nor  the  clothing  dyed  by  Deianira,  nor  the  scriptures 
written  under  dictation  of  the  Devil  instead  of  God. 

The  most  simply  measurable  part  of  the  store  of  food  aiid 
clothing  will  be  the  l)at;i>  <if  the  currency,  which  will  be  thus 
constituted. 

The  standard  of  value  will  be  a  given  weight  or  measure  of 
grain,  wine,  wool,  silk,  flax,  wood,  and  marble;  all  answere<l 
for  by  the  govermnent  as  of  line  and  pure  quality,  variable 
only  within  narrow  limits. 

The  grain  will  be  either  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rice,  or  maize  ; 
the  wine  of  pure  vintage,  and  not  less  than  ten  years  old  ;* 
the  wool,  silk,  and  flax  of  such  standard  as  can  be  secured  in 
constancy;  the  wood,  seasoned  oak  and  pine;  and  for  fuel  in 
log  and  faggot,  with  finest  wood  and  marble  for  sculpture. 
The  penny's  worth,  floi-in's  worth,  ducat's  worth,  and  hniuii-ed 
duciits'  worth  of  each  of  these  articles  will  be  a  given  weight 
or  measure  of  them,  (the  penny  roll  of  our  })resent  breakfast 
table  furnishing  some  notion  of  what,  practically,  the  grain 
standard  will  become).  Into  the  question  of  equivalent  value 
I  do  not  enter  here;  it  will  be  at  once  determined  practically 
as  soon  as  the  system  is  in  work.  Of  these  articles  the  govern- 
nient  will  always  liave  in  its  possession  as  much  as  may  meet 
the  entire  demand  of  its  currency  in  circulation.  That  is  to 
say,  when  it  has  a  million  in  circiilation,  the  million's  worth  of 
solid  proj)erty  must  be  in  its  storehouses  :  as  much  more  as  it 


*  Tims  cxcludinp  all  inferior  kinds:  wine  which  will  keep  ten  years  will 
ket'i)  fifty. 
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can  gather,  of  conrse  ;  but  never  less.  So  tliat,  not  only,  for 
his  penny,  florin,  ducat,  or  hundred-ducat  note,  a  man  may 
always  be  certain  of  having  his  pound,  or  ton,  or  pint,  or  cask, 
of  the  thing  he  chooses  to  ask  for,  from  the  government  store- 
houses, but  if  the  holders  of  the  million  of  currency  came  in 
one  day  to  ask  for  their  money's  worth,  it  would  be  found 
ready  for  them  in  one  or  other  form  of  those  substantial 
articles.  Consequently,  the  sum  of  the  circulating  currency 
being  known,  the  minimum  quantity  of  store  will  be  known. 
The  sum  of  the  entire  currency,  in  and  out  of  circulation,  will 
be  given  annually  on  every  note  issued  (no  issues  of  cnrrency 
being  made  but  on  the  first  day  of  the  year),  and  in  each  district, 
every  morning,  the  quantities  of  the  currency  in  and  out  of 
circulation  in  that  district  will  be  placarded  at  the  doors  of  the 
government  district  bank. 

The  metallic  currency  will  be  of  absolutely  pure  gold  and 
silver,  and  of  those  metals  only ;  the  ducat  and  half-ducat  in 
gold,  the  florin,  penny,  half-penny,  and  one-fifth  of  penny  in 
silver;  the  smaller  coins  being  beat  thin  and  pierced,  the  half- 
penny with  two,  tlie  one-fifth  of  penny  with  five,  apertures.* 
I  believe  this  double-centime  will  be  as  fine  a  divisor  as  I  shall 
need.  The  florin  will  be  worth  tenpence;  the  ducat,  twenty 
florins. 

The  weight  of  the  ducat  will  be  a  little  greater  than  that  of 
the  standard  English  sovereign,  and,  being  in  absolutely  pure 
gold,  it  will  be  woi-th  at  least  five-and-twenty  shillings  of  our 
present  coinage.  On  one  of  its  sides  it  will  bear  the  figure  of 
the  archangel  Michael;  on  the  reverse,  a  branch  of  Alpine 
rose:  above  the  rose-branch,  the  words  'Sit  splendor';! 
above  the  Michael,  'Fiat  voluntas';   under  the   rose-branch, 

*  I  shall  use  this  delicate  coinage  as  a  means  of  education  in  fineness  of 
touch,  and  care  of  small  things,  and  for  praclic!al  lessons  in  arithmetic,  to 
the  yoimger  children,  in  whose  hands  it  will  principally  he.  It  will  never 
be  wanted  for  alms;  and  for  small  purchases,  as  no  wares  will  be  ofTered  at 
elevenpence  three-farthings  for  a  shilling,  or  ninepence  four-fifths  for  a 
florin,  there  will  be  no  unreasonable  trouble.  The  children  shall  buy  their 
own  toys,  and  have  none  till  they  are  able  to  do  so. 

f  The  l)«ginning  of  the  last  verse  of  the  prayer  of  Moses,  Psalm  xc. 
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'sicut  in  coelo  ' ;  under  the  Michael,  '  et  in  terra,'  with  the 
year  of  the  coinage:  and  round  the  edge  of  tlie  coin,  'Domini.' 

The  half-ducat  will  bear  the  same  stamp,  except  that  while 
on  the  ducat  the  St,  Michael  will  be  represented  standing  on 
the  dragon,  on  the  half-ducat  he  will  be  simply  armed,  and 
bearino:  St.  George's  shield. 

On  the  florin,  tlie  St.  George's  shield  only  ;  the  Alpine  rose 
on  all  three. 

On  the  penny,  St.  George's  shield  on  one  side  and  the  Eng- 
lish daisy  on  the  other,  without  inscription.  The  pierced  frac- 
tional coins  will  only  bear  a  chased  wreathen  flllet,  with  the 
required  apertures  in  its  interstices. 

There  will  be  considerable  loss  by  wear  on  a  coinage  of  this 
pure  metal ;  but  nothing  is  so  materially  conducive  to  the  hon- 
our of  a  state  in  all  financial  function  as  the  purity  of  its 
coinage;  and  the  loss  will  never,  on  the  whole  currency,  equal 
annually  the  tenth  part  of  the  value  of  the  gunpowder  spent 
at  present  in  salutes  or  fireworks;  and,  if  a  nation  can  afifurd 
to  pay  for  loyal  noi.se,  and  fancies  in  Are,  it  may  also,  and 
much  more  rationally,  for  loyal  truth  and  beauty  in  its  circu- 
lating signs  of  wealth.  Nui"  do  I  doubt  tliat  a  currency  thus 
constituted  will  gradually  enter  into  European  commerce,  and 
become  everywhere  recognised  and  exemplary. 

Supposing  any  Continental  extension  of  the  Company  itself 
took  place,  its  coinage  would  remain  the  same  for  the  ducat, 
but  the  shield  of  tlie  State  or  Province  would  be  substituted 
for  St.  George's  on  the  minor  coins. 

There  will  be  no  ultimate  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  bullion 
necessary  for  this  coinage,  for  the  State  will  have  no  use  for  the 
j)recious  metals,  excej)t  for  its  currency  or  its  art.  An  Eng- 
lisliman,  as  he  is  at  })rescnt  educated,  takes  pride  in  eating  out 
of  a  silver  plate;  and  in  helj)ing,  out  of  a  silver  tureen,  the 
richest  swindlers  he  can  ask  to  dinner.  The  companions  of  St. 
George  may  drink  out  of  pewter,  and  eat  off  delft,  but  tliey  will 
hiivt!  no  knaves  for  guests,  though  often  beggai's;  and  they  will 
In;  always  perfectly  well  able  to  afford  to  buy  five  or  ten  pounds' 
worth  of  gold  and  silver  for  their  pocket  change ;  and  even 
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tliink  it  110  ovei-wlielining  fiscal  calamity  if  as  much  even  as 
ten  shillings  sliould  be  actually  lost  in  the  year,  by  the  wear 
of  it ;  seeiiiir  that  the  wear  of  their  dinner  napkins  will  be 
considerably  greater  in  tlie  same  time.  I  suppose  that  ten 
pounds'  worth  of  bullion  for  the  head  of  each  family  will 
amply  supply  the  necessary  quantity  for  circulation;  but  if  it 
should  be  found  convenient  to  have  fifteen — twenty — or  fifty 
pounds  in  such  form,  the  national  store  will  assuredly  in  time 
accumulate  to  such  desirable  level.  But  it  will  always  be  a 
matter  of  absolute  financial  indifference,  what  part  of  the  cur- 
rency is  in  gold  and  what  in  paper;  its  power  being  simply 
that  of  a  government  receipt  for  goods  received,  giving  claim 
to  their  return  on  demand.  The  holder  of  the  receipt  may 
have  it,  if  he  likes,  written  on  gold  instead  of  paper,  provided 
he  bring  the  gold  for  it  to  be  written  on  ;  but  he  may  no  more 
have  a  bar  of  gold  made  into  money  than  a  roll  of  foolscap, 
unless  he  brings  the  goods  for  which  the  currency  is  the  re- 
ceipt. And  it  will  therefore,  by  St.  George's  law,  be  as  much 
forgery  to  imitate  the  national  coin  in  gold,  as  in  paper. 

Next  to  this  store,  which  is  the  basis  of  its  currency,  the 
goverament  will  attend  to  the  increase  of  store  of  animal 
food — not  mummy  food,  in  tins,  but  living,  on  land  and  sea; 
keeping  under  strictest  overseership  its  breeders  of  cattle, 
and  fishermen,  and  having  always  at  its  command  such  supply 
of  animal  food  as  may  enable  it  to  secure  absolute  consistency 
of  price  in  the  main  markets.  In  cases  when,  by  any  disease 
or  accident,  the  supply  of  any  given  animal  food  becomes  dif- 
ficult, its  price  will  not  be  raised,  but  its  sale  stopped.  There 
can  be  no  evasion  of  such  prohibition,  because  every  trades- 
man in  food  will  be  merely  the  salaried  servant  of  the  com- 
pany, and  there  will  be  no  temptation  to  it,  because  his  salary 
•will  be  the  same,  whether  he  sells  or  not.  Of  all  articles  of 
general  coiisumj)tion,  the  government  will  furnish  its  own 
priced  standard  ;  any  man  will  be  allowed  to  sell  what  he  can 
produce  above  that  standard,  at  what  price  he  can  get  for  it; 
but  all  goods  below  the  g(»vernment  standard  will  be  marked 
and  priced  as   of   6uch  inferior  quality ; — and  all    bad    food, 
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cloth,  or  otlier  article  of  service,  destroyed.  And  the  super- 
vision will  be  rendered  simple  by  the  fewness  of  the  articles 
permitted  to  be  sold  at  all  ;  for  the  dress  being  in  all  classes  as 
detei'mined  as  the  lieraldry  of  coronets,  and  fur  the  most  part 
also  rigorously  siniide ;  and  all  luxurious  living  disgraceful, 
the  entire  means  of  domestic  life  will  be  within  easy  definition. 

Of  course  the  idea  of  regulating  dress  generally  will  be 
looked  upon  by  the  existing  British  public  as  ridiculous.  But 
it  has  become  ridiculous  because  masters  and  mistresses  at- 
tempt it  solely  for  their  own  pride.  Even  with  that  entirely 
seltish  end,  the  natural  instinct  of  human  creatures  for  obe- 
dience, when  in  any  wholesome  relations  with  their  superiors, 
has  enabled  the  masters  to  powder  their  coachmen's  wigs,  and 
polish  their  footmen's  legs  with  silk  stockings ;  and  the  mis- 
tresses to  limit  their  lady's  maids,  when  in  attendance,  to  cer- 
tain styles  of  cap. 

Now  as  the  dress  regulations  of  the  St.  George's  Company 
will  be  quite  as  much  for  the  pride  of  the  maid  as  the  mistress, 
and  of  the  man  as  the  master,  I  have  no  fear  but  they  will  be 
found  acceptable,  and  require  no  strictness  of  enforcement. 
The  children  of  peasants,  though  able  to  maintain  their  own 
families,  will  be  required  to  be  as  clean  as  if  they  were  charity- 
boys  or  girls;  nobody  will  be  allowed  to  wear  the  cast  clothes 
of  other  people,  to  sell  or  pawn  their  own,  or  to  appear  on 
duty,  agricultural  or  whatever  other  it  may  be,  in  rags,  any 
more  than  the  Horse  Guards  or  the  Queen's  dairymaids  are 
iKtw;  also  on  certain  occasions,  and  within  such  limits  as  ai'e 
iieetiful  for  good  fellowship,  they  will  be  urged  to  as  much 
various  splendour  as  they  can  contrive.  The  wealth  of  the 
j>ea8ant  women  will  be  chiefly  in  hereditary  golden  ornaments 
of  the  finest  workmanship;  and  in  jewellery  of  uncut  gems, — 
agates  only,  or  other  stones  of  magnitude,  being  allowed  to  bo 
cut,  and  gems  of  large  size,  which  are  worth  tiie  pains,  for 
their  beauty;  but  these  will  be  chiefly  used  in  decorative  ar- 
chitecture or  furniture,  not  in  dress.  The  dress  of  the  officers 
of  tli(!  comj)aiiy  will  be  on  all  occasions  plainer  than  that  of 
its  peasants;  but  hereditary  nobles  will  retain  all  the  insignia 
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of  their  rank,  the  one  only  condition  of  change  required  on 
their  entering  tlie  St.  George's  Company  being  the  use  of  un- 
cut jewels,  and  therefore — seldom  of  diamonds.* 

The  next  main  staple  of  the  Company's  store  will  be  its  lit- 
erature. 

A  chosen  series  of  classical  books  will  be  placed  in  every 
village  library,  in  number  of  copies  enough  to  supply  all  read- 
ers; these  classics  will  be  perfectly  printed  and  perfectly 
bound,  and  all  in  one  size  of  volume,  unless  where  engravings 
need  larger  space :  besides  these  village  libraries,  there  will  be 
a  museum  in  every  district,  containing  all  good  ancient  books 
obtainable :  gradually,  as  the  design  expands  itself,  and  as 
time  passes  on,  absorbing,  by  gift,  or  purchase,  the  contents  of 
private  libraries,  and  connecting  themselves  with  similarly  ex- 
panding museums  of  natural  history.  In  all  schools,  the  books 
necessary  for  their  work  will  be  given  to  the  pupils;  and  one 
of  their  earliest  lessons  will  be  the  keeping  of  them  clean  and 
orderly. 

By  ordering  of  For.-,  I  went  only  thi^  last  month  to  see  the 
school  in  which  "Wordsworth  was  educated.  It  remains,  as  it 
was  then,  a  school  for  peasant  lads  only;  and  the  doors  of  its 
little  library,  therefore,  hang  loose  on  their  decayed  hinges  ; 
and  one  side  of  the  schoolroom  is  utterly  dark — the  window 
on  that  side  having  been  long  ago  walled  up,  either  '  because 
of  the  window-tax,  or  perhaps  it  had  got  broken,'  suggested 
the  guardian  of  the  place. 

Now  it  is  true  that  this  state  of  things  cannot  last  long;  but 
the  cure  will  be  worse  than  the  disease.  A  lit  of  reactionary 
vanity  and  folly  is  sure  to  seize  the  village  authorities  ;  that  old 
schoolroom,  with  its  sacred  associations,  will  be  swept  from 
the  hillside,  and  a  grand  piece  of  Birmingham  Gothic  put  up, 
with  a  master  from  Kensington,  and  enforced  weekly  com- 
petitive examination  in  Sanscrit,  and  the  Binomial  Theorem. 

*  I  never  saw  a  rou^'h  diamond  worth  setting,  until  the  Bishop  of  Natal 
gave  me  a  sharply  crystallized  one  from  the  African  fields.  Perhaps  a  star 
or  two  of  cut  ones  may  be  permitted  to  the  house-mistresses  on  great  occa-  j 

SiODS, 
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All  that  tlie  school  wants  is,  liinges  to  its  library  doors  as 
good  as  every  shop  in  the  street  has  to  its  shutters;  the  win- 
dow knocked  through  again  where  it  was  originally;  the  books 
whose  bindings  are  worn  out,  rebound,  and  a  few  given  (in 
addition  to  those  on  the  subjects  of  arithmetic  and  grammar), 
which  the  boys  may  rather  ask  leave  to  read,  than  take  oppor- 
tunity to  throw  into  corners. 

But  the  ten  or  twenty  pounds  needed  for  this  simple  refor- 
mation could,  I  suppose,  at  present,  by  no  persuasion  nor  argu- 
ment be  extracted  from  the  united  pockets  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Meantime,  while  the  library  doors 
flap  useless  on  their  hinges,  the  old  country  churchyard  is  grim 
with  parallelograms  of  iron  palisade,  enforced  partly  to  get 
some  sacred  market  for  the  wares  of  the  rich  ironmungers 
wlio  are  buying  up  the  country  ;  and  partly  to  protect  their 
valuable  carcases  in  their  putrifying  pride.  Of  such  iron 
stores  the  men  of  St.  George's  Company,  dead,  will  need  none, 
and  living,  permit  none.  But  they  will  strictly  enforce  the 
j)roper  conjplement  of  hinges  to  their  school-library  doors. 

The  resuscitation  of  the,  at  present  extinct,  art  of  writing 
being  insisted  upon  in  the  school  exercises  of  the  higher  classes, 
the  libraries  will  be  gradually  enriched  with  manuscripts  of 
extreme  preciousness.  A  well-written  book  is  as  much  pleas- 
anter  and  moi'e  beautiful  than  a  printed  one  as  a  picture  is 
than  an  engraving;  and  there  are  many  forms  of  the  art  of 
illumination  whicii  were  only  in  their  infancy  at  the  time 
when  the  wooden  blocks  of  Germany  abolished  the  art  of 
scripture,  and  of  which  the  revival  will  be  a  necessary  result 
of  a  proper  study  of  natural  history. 

In  next  Fors,  I  shall  occupy  myself  wholly  with  the  subject 
of  our  Art  education  and  property;  and  in  that  for  Deceml)er, 
I  hu[)e  to  publish  the  legal  form  of  our  constitution  revised 
and  complete.  The  terminal  clauses  respecting  the  Compan- 
ions' right  of  possession  in  the  lands  will  be  found  niuditied, 
or  in  great  part  omitted,  in  the  recast  deed  ;  but  I  am  neither 
careful  nor  fearful  respect ing  the  tei'ms  of  this  instrument, 
which  16  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  uiechauical  means  of  pres- 
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entlj  getting  to  work  and  liaving  land  legally  secured  to  us. 
The  ultimate  success  or  failure  of  the  design  will  not  in  the 
least  depend  on  the  terms  of  our  constitution,  but  on  the  quan- 
tity of  living  honesty  and  pity  which  can  be  found,  to  be  con- 
stituted. If  there  is  not  material  enough  oat  of  which  to 
choose  Companions,  or  energy  enough  in  the  Companions 
chosen  to  fill  the  chain-mail  of  all  terms  and  forms  with  living: 
power,  the  scheme  will  be  choked  by  its  first  practical  difficul- 
ties; and  it  matters  little  what  becomes  of  the  very  small 
property  its  promoters  are  ever  likely  to  handle.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  as  I  believe,  there  be  yet  honesty  and  sense  enough 
left  in  England  to  nourish  the  effort,  from  its  narrow  source 
there  will  soon  develop  itself  a  vast  Policy,  of  which  neither  I 
nor  any  one  else  can  foresee  the  issue,  far  less  verbally  or 
legally  limit  it;  but  in  which,  broadly,  by  the  carrying  out  of 
the  primally  accepted  laws  of  Obedience  and  Economy,  the 
Master  and  Marshals  will  become  the  Ministry  of  the  State, 
answerable  for  the  employment  of  its  revenues,  for  its  rela- 
tions with  external  powers,  and  for  such  change  of  its  laws  as 
from  time  to  time  may  be  found  needful :  the  Landlords  will 
be  the  resident  administrators  of  its  lands,  and  immediate 
directors  of  all  labour, — its  captains  in  war,  and  magistrates  in 
peace  :  the  tenants  will  constitute  its  agricultural  and  militai-y 
force,  having  such  domestic  and  acquisitive  independence  as 
may  be  consistent  with  patriotic  and  kindly  fellowship :  and 
the  artists,  schoolmen,  tradesmen,  and  inferior  labourers,  will 
form  a  body  of  honourably  paid  retainers,  undisturbed  in  their 
duty  by  any  chance  or  care  relating  to  their  means  of  subsist- 
ence. 


NOTES   AND   CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mem.  for  Professor  Buskin. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  '  Edinburgh  Courant '  of  2nd  inst.: — 

'  The  "  Nautical  Magazine"  leads  off  with  a  bohl  and  oridnal  article,  the 
second  of  a  series,  on  the  somewhat  startling  subject  of  "  The  Commercial 
Value  of  Human  Life,"  in  which  it  states  that  human  life  has  its  commercial 
value,  antl  that  "  those  who  bring  forward  its  sacredness  as  a  plea  for  pro- 
tective legislation  of  any  and  every  kind  an;  assuming  not  only  a  false  posi- 
tion, but  a  position  that  is  likely  to  work  a  serious  injury  upon  the  country 
at  large.'  An  elaborate  discussion  of  "The  PlimsoU  Protest,"  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  "  Inman  Line"  of  steamers,  with  the  usual  technical  matter, 
make  up  an  unusually  interesting  number.' 

What  can  this  mean?  Does  it  point  to  something  still  more  brutal  than 
the  'carnivorous  teeth'  theory?* 

Submitted,  with  much  respect,  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  for  the  Notes  and  Corre- 
spondence in  '  Fors ' — if  deemed  admissible.  J.  M. 

Ath  September,  1875. 

A  peculiarly  sad  instance  of  death  from  lcad-|)oisoning  was  investigated 
this  week  before  Dr.  Ilardwicke,  at  an  inquest  held  in  London.  Tlic  de- 
ceiised,  Mary  Ann  Wilson,  only  three  weeks  ago  went  to  work  at  a  whil<'-lead 
fjictory.  After  l)ein<?  there  two  or  three  days  .she  felt  the  elTects  of  lead  poi- 
sonin;x.  which  turned  her  lips  blue.  Subs<'quently  the  neiglilxnirs  found  her 
Ivin.ir  on  the  HfK)r  in  convulsions,  and  in  a  dying  state  :  and  the  ne.xt  day  she 
«lie<i  from  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  disease  of  the  chest  organs,  con.s*'- 
fjucnt  on  the  evil  ofTects  of  her  employment.  The  coroner  recommended 
tlint  persons  who  fi)Ilow  this  employment  should  drink  dilulcd  sulphuric 
acid,  to  counteract  the  action  of  the  poison. — Birndnyham  Daily  Pout,  Sept. 
2,  1875. 

•  Ye«,  certainly.  It  points  to  teeth  which  shall  have  no  meat  to  eat.  but  only  the  lead 
of  coffins,  and  to  tonjcuen  which  shall  have  no  water  to  drink,  but  only  the  burnt  sulphur 
of  hcU.    See,  for  example,  succeeding  article. 
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LETTER  LIX. 

Herne  Hill,  3rd  October,  1875, 
The  day  before  yesterday  I  went  with  a  young  English  giil 
to  see  Iier  niirse;  who  was  sick  of  a  lingering  illness,  during 
which,  with  kindliest  intent,  and  sufficient  success,  (as  she 
told  me,)  in  pleasing  her,  books  had  been  chosen  for  lier  fi-oni 
tlie  circulating  library,  by  those  of  her  pious  friends  whose 
age  and  experience  qualified  them  for  such  task. 

One  of  these  volumes  chancing  to  lie  on  the  table  near  me, 
I  looked  into  it,  and  found  it  to  be  'Stepping  Heavenward  ;' — 
as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  a  somewhat  long,  but  not  unintelli- 
gent, sermon  on  the  text  of  Wordsworth's  '  Stepping  West- 
ward.' In  the  five  minutes  during  which  I  strayed  between 
the  leaves  of  it,  and  left  the  talk  of  my  friend  with  her  nurse 
to  its  own  liberty,  I  found  that  the  first  chapters  described  the 
conversion  of  an  idle  and  careless  young  lady  of  sixteen  to  a 
solemn  view  of  her  duties  in  life,  which  she  thus  expresses  at 
the  end  of  an  advanced  chapter:  "I  am  resolved  never  to  read 
worldly  books  any  more ;  and  my  music  and  drawing  I  have 
laid  aside  for  ever,"  * 

The  spiritually  walled  cloister  to  which  this  charming  child 
of  modern  enlightemnent  thus  expresses  her  determination  to 
retire,  diffei's,  it  would  aj^pear,  from  the  materially  walled 
monastic  shades  of  the  Dark  Ages,  first,  by  the  breadth  and 
ningiianiinity  of  an  Index  Expurgatorius  rising  to  interdiction 
of  all  uninspired  books  wliatsoever,  except  Baxter's  '  Saint's 


*  I  quote  from  memory,  and  may  be  out  in  a  word  or  two ;  not  in  the 
W'n«c  :  but  I  don't  know  if  the  young  lady  is  really  approved  by  the  author, 
and  licld  up  as  an  e.\ample  to  others;  or  meant,  a.s  I  have  taken  her,  for  a 
warnini,'.  The  method  of  error,  at  all  events,  is  accurately  and  clearly 
shown, 
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Rest,'  and  other  classics  of  evangelical  theology  ;  and,  secondly, 
by  its  holy  abhorrence  of  tlie  arts  of  picture  and  song,  which 
waste  so  much  precious  time,  and  give  so  much  disagreeable 
trouble  to  leai-n  ;  and  which  also,  when  learned,  are  too  likely 
to  be  used  in  the  service  of  idols;  while  the  skills  which  our 
modern  gospel  substitutes  for  both,  of  steam-whistle,  namely, 
and  photograph,  supply,  with  all  that  they  need  of  terrestrial 
pleasure,  the  ears  which  God  has  redeemed  from  spiritual  deaf- 
ness, and  the  eves  which  He  has  turned  from  darkness  to  light. 

My  readers  are  already,  I  hope,  well  enough  acquainted  with 
the  Institutes  of  the  St.  George's  Company  to  fear  no  monas- 
tic restrictions  of  enjoyment,  nor  imperative  choice  of  their 
books,  carried  to  this  celestially  Utopian  strictness.  And  yet, 
understanding  the  terms  of  the  sentence  with  true  and  scholar- 
ly accuracy,  I  must,  in  educational  legislation,  insist  on  the 
daughters  of  my  Companions  fulfilling  this  resolution  to  the 
letter:  "I  am  resolved  never  to  read  worldly  books  any  more, 
and  my  music  and  drawing  I  have  laid  aside  for  ever." 

"Worldly  books"?  Yes;  very  certainly,  when  you  know 
which  they  are;  for  I  will  have  you  to  abjure,  with  World, 
P'lesh,  and  Devil,  the  literature  of  all  the  three: — and  yoxir 
music  and  drawing, — that  is  to  say,  all  music  and  drawing 
whif'h  you  have  learned  only  for  your  own  glory  or  amuse- 
ment, and  res])ecting  which  you  have  no  idea  that  it  may  ever 
become,  in  a  far  truer  sense,  other  people's  music  and  drawing. 

For  all  the  arts  of  mankind,  and  womankind,  ai-e  only  light- 
ly learned,  or  practised,  when  they  are  so  with  the  definite 
purpose  of  pleasing  or  teacliing  others.  A  child  dancing  for 
its  own  delight, — a  lamb  leaping, — or  a  fawn  at  play,  are  hap- 
))y  and  holy  creatures;  but  they  are  not  artists.  An  artist  is 
— and  recollect  this  definition,  (put  in  capitals  foi-  quick  refer- 
ence,)— A  PERSON  WHO  HAS  SUBMITrED  TO  A  LAW  WHICH  IT  WAS 
PAINFL'I-  TO  OBEY,  THAT  HE  MAY  BESTOW  A  DKI.KiMT  WHICH  IT  IS 
GRACIOUS  TO  BESTOW.* 


♦  To  make  the  definition  by  Itflclf  complete,  the  words  '  in  his  work ' 

Hhould  Ik-  iidilcd  after  '  siiliniitfcd  '  and  '  hy  his  work  '  after  '  bestow  ' ;  but  it 
is  cusier  to  Icam  wilLoul  tlieiM.-  pliruscs,  which  urc  of  counjc  to  be  understood. 
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"A  painfnl  law/'  I  say  ;  yet  full  of  pain  not  in  the  sense  of 
torture,  but  of  stringency,  or  constraint ;  and  labour,  increasing, 
it  may  be,  sometimes  into  aching  of  limbs,  and  panting  of 
breasts  :  but  these  sti'onger  yet,  for  every  ache,  and  broader 
for  ever\'"pant ;  and  farther  and  farther  strengthened  from  dan- 
ger of  rheumatic  aclie,  and  consumptive  pant. 

Tiiis,  so  far  as  tlie  Arts  are  concerned,  is  '  entering  in  at  the 
Strait  gate,'  of  which  entrance,  and  its  porter's  lodge,  you  will 
find  farther  account  given  in  my  fourth  morning  in  Florence, 
which  I  should  like  you  to  read,  as  a  preparation  for  the  work 
more  explicitly  now  to  be  directed  under  St.  George.  The 
immediate  gist  of  it,  for  those  who  do  not  care  to  read  of 
Florence,  I  must  be  irksome  enough  again  to  give  here; 
namely,  that  the  word  Strait,  applied  to  the  entrance  into  Life, 
and  the  word  Narrow,  applied  to  the  road  of  Life,  do  not 
mean  that  the  road  is  so  fenced  that  few  can  travel  it,  however 
much  they  wish,  (like  the  entrance  to  the  pit  of  a  theatre,)* 
but  that,  for  each  person,  it  is  at  first  so  stringent,  so  difficult, 
and  so  dull,  being  between  close  hedges,  that  few  loiU  enter  it, 
though  all  ')nay.  In  a  second  sense,  and  an  equally  vital  one, 
it  is  not  merely  a  Strait,  or  narrow,  but  a  straight,  or  right  road  ; 
only,  in  this  rightness  of  it,  not  at  all  traced  by  hedges,  wall, 
or  telegraph  wire,  or  even  marked  by  posts  higher  thati  win- 
ter's snow;  but,  on  the  contrar}-,  often  diflicult  to  trace  among 
morasses  and  mounds  of  desert,  even  by  skilful  sight ;  and  by 
blind  persons,  entii-ely  nntenal<le,  unless  by  help  of  a  guide, 
directoi',  rector,  or  rex:  which  you  may  conjecture  to  be  the 
reason  why,  when  St.  Paul's  eyes  were  to  be  opened,  out  of 
the  darkness  which  meant  only  the  consciousness  of  utter  mis- 
take, to  seeing  what  way  he  should  go,  his  director  was  ordered 
to  come  to  him  in  the  "street  which  is  called  Straight." 

Now,  bringing  these  universal  and  eternal  facts  down  to 
this  narrow,  straight,  and  present  piece  of  business  we  have  in 
hand  ;  the  first  thing  we  have  to  learn  to  draw  is  an  extremely 

*  Tbc  '  few  there  l)c  that  find  it'  is  added,  as  an  actual  fact  ;  a  fact  con- 
sequent not  on  the  way's  being  narrow,  but  on  its  being  disagreeable. 
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narrow,  and  an  extremely  direct,  line.  Only,  observe,  true 
and  vital  direction  does  not  mean  that,  without  any  deflection 
or  warp  by  antagonist  force,  we  can  fly,  or  walk,  or  creep  at 
once  to  our  mark ;  but  that,  whatever  the  antagonist  force 
may  be,  we  so  know  and  mean  our  mark,  that  we  shall  at  hist 
precisely  arrive  at  it,  just  as  surely,  and  it  may  be  in  some 
cases  more  quickly,  than  if  we  had  been  unaffected  by  lateral 
or  opposing  force.  And  this  higher  order  of  contending  and 
victorious  Tightness,  which  in  our  present  business  is  best  rep- 
resented by  the  track  of  an  arrow,  or  rifle-shot,  affected  in  its 
course  both  by  gravity  and  the  wind,  is  the  n)ore  beautiful 
Tightness  or  directness  of  the  two,  and  the  one  which  all  fine 
art  sets  itself  principally  to  achieve.  But  its  quite  first  step 
must  nevertheless  bo  in  the  simple  ))roduction  of  the  matlie- 
matical  Right  line,  as  far  as  the  hand  can  draw  it  ;  joining 
two  points,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  straight  visible  track,  which 
shall  as  nearly  as  possible  fulfil  the  mathematical  definition  of 
a  line,  "  length  without  breadth."' 

And  the  two  points  had  better  at  first  be  placed  at  the  small 
distance  of  an  inch  from  each  other,  both  because  it  is  easv  to 
draw  so  short  a  line,  and  because!  it  is  well  for  us  to  know,  cai'ly 
in  life,  the  look  of  the  length  of  an  inch.  And  when  we  have 
learticd  the  look  of  our  own  English  inch,  we  will  j^rocecd  to 
learn  the  look  of  that  which  will  probably  be  our  cni'rency 
measure  of  length,  the  French  inch,  for  that  is  a  better  stand- 
ard than  ours,  for  European  acccjjtance. 

Here,  I  had  made  arrangements  for  the  ))roduction  of  a 
l)late,  and  woodcut,  to  illustrate  the  first  steps  of  elementary 
design;  but  the  black-plague  of  cloud  ali'eady  more  than  once 
-poken  of  (as  connected  jirobably  with  the  diminution  of  snow 
■  II  the  Alps),  lias  rendered  it  impossible  for  my  assistants  to 
finirth  their  work  in  time.  This  disappointment  I  accept 
thankfully  as  the  ordinance  of  my  careful  and  prudent  mis- 
tress, Atropos, — the  third  Fors ;  and  am  indecMl  (juickly 
enough  apprehensive;  of  her  lesson  in  it.  She  wishes  me,  I 
doubt  not,  to  r('(;ogni/,(;  that  I  was  fooli.sli  in  designing  the  in- 
trusion of  technical  advice  into  my  political  letters;  and  to 
13 
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understand  tliat  the  giving  of  clear  and  separate  directions  for 
elementary  art-practice  is  now  an  imperative  duty  for  me,  and 
that  these  art-lessons  must  be  in  companionship  with  my  other 
school  books  on  the  Earth  and  its  Flowers. 

I  must  needs  do  her  bidding ;  and  as  I  gather  my  past  work 
on  rocks  and  plants  together,  so  I  must,  day  by  day,  gather  what 
I  now  know  to  be  right  of  my  past  work  on  art  together;  and, 
not  in  sudden  thought,  but  in  the  resumption  of  purpose  which 
I  humbly  and  sincerely  entreat  my  mistress  to  pardon  me  for 
having  abandoned  under  pressure  of  extreme  fatigue,  I  will 
publish,  in  the  same  form  as  the  geology  and  botany,  what  I 
desire  to  ratify,  and  fasten  with  nails  in  a  sure  place,  with 
instant  applicability  to  school  and  university  exercises,  of  my 
former  writings  on  art.* 

But  this,  I  beg  my  readers  to  observe,  will  be  the  seventh 
large  book  I  have  actually  at  this  time  passing  through  the 
press ;  t  besides  having  written  and  published  four  volumes 
of  university  lectures  ^  in  the  last  six  years :  every  word  of 
them  weighed  with  care.  This  is  what  I  observe  the  '  Daily 
Telegraph'  calls  giving  'utterances  few  and  far  between.' 
But  it  is  as  much  certainly  as  I  am  able  at  present  to  manage; 
and  I  must  beg  my  correspondents,  therefore,  to  have  generally 
patience  with  me  when  I  don't  answer  their  letters  by  return 
of  post ;  and,  above  all  things,  to  write  them  clear,  and  in  a 
round  hand,  with  all  the  ms  and  ns  well  distinguished  fromws. 

The  woodcut,  indeed,  prepared  for  this  Fors  was  to  have 
been  a  lesson  in  writing;  but  that  must  wait  till  next  year, 

*  Namely,  Modern  Painters,  Stones  of  Venice,  Seven  Lamps,  and  Ele- 
ments of  Drawing.  I  cut  these  books  to  pieces,  because  in  the  tliree  first, 
all  the  religious  notions  are  narrow,  and  many  false  ;  and  in  the  fourth, 
there  is  a  vital  mistake  about  outline,  doing  great  damage  to  all  the  rest. 

f  Fors,  Ariadne,  Love's  Meinic,  Proscriiina,  Deucalion,  Mornings  in 
Florence — and  this :  and  four  of  these  require  the  careful  preparation  of 
drawings  for  them  by  my  own  hand,  and  one  of  these  drawings  alone,  for 
Proserj)ina,  tills  last  .June,  took  me  a  good  ten  days'  work,  and  that  hard. 

X  Inaugural  Lectures,  Aratra  Pentelici,  Val  d'Arno,  and  Eagle's  Nest ; 
besides  a  course  on  Florentine  Sculpture,  given  last  year,  and  not  yet  printed, 
the  substance  of  it  being  in  remotlitication  for  Mornings  in  Florence. 
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now  ;  meantime  yon  may  best  prepare  yourself  for  tliat,  and 
all  other  lessons  to  be  given  in  my  new  edition  of  the  Ele- 
ments of  Drawing,  by  beginning  to  form  your  own  cherished 
and  orderly  treasures  of  beautiful  art.  For  although  the  great- 
est treasury  in  that  kind,  belonging  to  St.  George's  Company, 
will  be  as  often  aforesaid  public  property,  in  our  museums, 
every  householder  of  any  standing  whatever  among  us  will  also 
have  his  own  domestic  treasury,  becoming  hereditary  as  ac- 
cumulative; and  accurately  catalogued,  so  that  others  may 
know  what  peculiar  or  separate  good  things  are  to  be  found  in 
his  house,  and  have  graciously  permitted  use  of  them  if  true 
necessity  be. 

The  basis,  however,  of  such  domestic  treasury  will  of  course 
be  common  to  all;  every  household  having  its  proper  books 
for  religious  and  economic  service,  and  its  classic  authors,  and 
engravings. 

With  the  last  we  nmst  at  present  class,  and  largely  use,  the 
more  perishable  treasure  of  good  photographs  ;  these,  however, 
I  do  not  doubt  but  that  modern  science  will  succeed,  (if  it  has 
not  already  done  so,)  in  rendering  permanent ;  and,  at  all 
events,  permanent  copies  of  many  may  soon  be  placed  in  all 
our  schools.  Of  such  domestic  treasure  we  will  begin  with  a 
ph(jtograph  of  the  picture  by  Fi'a  Filippo  Lippi,  rejiresenting 
the  Madoima;  which  picture  last  year  had  its  place  over  the 
door  of  the  inner  room  of  the  UflSzii  of  Florence,  beyond  the 
Tribune.  This  j)hotograph  can  of  course  eventually  be  pro- 
cured in  any  numbers;  and,  assuming  that  my  readers  will 
get  one,  I  shall  endeavour  in  this  and  future  numbers  of  Fors, 
to  make  it  useful  to  them,  and  therefore  a  treasure.* 

The  first  thing  you  are  to  observe  in  it  is  that  the  figures 
are  represented  as  projecting  in  front  of  a  frame  or  window- 
sill.  The  picture  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  class  meant  to  be, 
as  far  as  possible,  dece|)tively  like  reality  ;  and  is  in  this 
respect  entirely  companionable  with  one  long  known  in  our 

*  Mr.  W.  Ward,  2,  Church  Termcc,  Rirbmond,  8Tirrey,  will  give  any 

nofCRsjin-  infonnnlion  alxmt  this  or  oIIht  pliotouTiiplis  referred  to  in  Fors; 
uuU  gciicrully  have  them  uu  sale  ;  hut  see  terminal  Note. 
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picture-shops,  and  greatly  popular  with  the  British  innkeeper, 
of  a  smuggler  on  the  look-out,  with  his  hand  and  pistol  pro- 
jecting over  the  window-sill.  The  only  differences  in  purpose 
between  the  painter  of  this  Anglican  subject  and  the  Floren- 
tine's, are,  iirst,  that  the  Floi'entine  wishes  to  give  the  impres- 
sion, not  of  a  smuggler's  being  in  the  same  room  with  you,  but 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child's  being  so  ;  and,  secondly,  that  in  this 
representation  he  wishes  not  merely  to  attain  deceptive  reality  ; 
but  to  concentrate  all  the  skill  and  thought  that  his  hand  and 
mind  possess,  in  nuiking  that  reality  noble. 

Next,  you  are  to  observe  that  with  this  unusually  positive 
realism  of  representation,  there  is  also  an  unusually  mystic 
spiritualism  of  conception.  Nearly  all  the  Madonnas,  even  of 
the  most  strictly  devotional  schools,  themselves  support  the 
child,  either  on  their  knees  or  in  their  arms.  But  here,  the 
Christ  is  miraculously  borne  by  an  angel ; — the  Madonna, 
though  seated  on  her  throne,  worshij^s  with  both  hands  lifted. 

Thirdly,  _you  will  at  first  be  pained  by  the  decision  of  line, 
and,  in  the  children  at  least,  uncomeliness  of  feature,  which 
are  characteristic,  the  first,  of  purely  descended  Etruscan 
work;  the  second,  of  the  Florentine  school  headed  afterwards 
by  Donatello.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  right  prog- 
ress in  knowledge,  that  you  begin  by  observing  and  tracing 
decisive  lines;  and  that  you  consider  dignity  and  simplicity  of 
expression  more  than  beauty  of  feature.  Remember  also  that 
a  photograph  necessarily  loses  the  most  subtle  beauty  of  all 
things,  because  it  cannot  represent  blue  or  grey  colours,*  and 
darkens  red  ones ;  so  that  all  glowing  and  warm  shadows 
become  too  dark.  Be  assured,  nevertheless,  that  you  have,  in 
tliis  photograj)h,  imperfect  as  it  is,  a  most  precious  shadow 
and  image  of  one  of  the  greatest  works  ever  prod  need  by  hand 
of  man  :  and  begin  the  study  of  it  piece  by  piece.  If  you 
fancy  yourself  able  to  draw  at  all,  you  may  begin  by  practising 
over  and  over  again  the  little  angular  band  on  the  forehead. 


•  The  transparent  part  of  the  veil  which  descends  from  the  point  of  the 
cap  is  cutirely  lost,  for  iuHtancc,  in  this  Madonna. 
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with  its  studs,  and  the  connected  chain  of  pearls.  There  are 
seven  pearls  and  fourteen  studs;  the  fifteenth,  a  little  larger, 
at  ihe  angle  of  the  transparent  cap  ;  and  four  more,  retiring. 
They  are  to  be  drawn  with  a  fine  brush  and  sepia,  measuring 
the  exact  length  of  the  band  first ;  then  marking  its  double 
curve,  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  risirig  over  the  hair,  and 
tlien  the  studs  and  pearls  in  their  various  magnitudes.  If  you 
can't  manage  these,  try  the  spiral  of  the  chair;  if  not  that, 
buy  a  penny's  worth  of  marbles  and  draw  them  in  a  row,  and 
pick  up  a  snail  shell,  and  meditate  upon  it,  if  you  have  any 
time  for  meditation.  And  in  my  Christmas  Fors  I  will  tell 
yon  something  about  marbles,  and  beads,  and  coral,  and  pearls, 
and  shells;  and  in  time — it  is  quite  possible — you  may  be  able 
to  draw  a  boy's  marble  and  a  snail's  shell;  and  a  sea  urchin ; 
and  a  Doric  capital;  and  an  Ionic  capital;  and  a  Parthenon, 
and  a  Virgin  in  it;  and  a  Solomon's  Temple,  and  a  Spirit  of 
AVisdom  in  it ;  and  a  Nehemiah's  temple,  and  a  Madonna 
in  it. 

This  photograph,  then,  is  to  be  our  first  domestic  possession 
in  works  of  art ;  if  any  difficulty  or  improper  cost  occur  in 
attaining  it,  I  will  name  another  to  answer  its  purpose  ;  but 
this  will  be  No.  1  in  our  household  catalogue  of  reference : 
which  will  never  be  altered,  so  that  the  pieces  may  always  be 
referred  to  merely  by  their  numbers. 

Of  public,  or  museum  property  in  art,  I  have  this  month 
laid  also  the  minute  foundation,  by  tlie  purchase,  for  our 
schools,  of  the  engravings  named  in  the  annexed  printseller's 
account.* 

And  respecting  the  general  operation  of  these  schools,  and 
of  the  museums  connected  with  tiiem,  tlie  conclusion,  which  1 
am  hai)i)y  to  announce,  of  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  ground 
for  the  first  of  them,  for  six  hundred  pounds,  requires  some 
small  special  commentary. 

Of  such  science,  art,  and  literature  as  are  properly  connected 
with  husbandry,  (see  Note  o,  p.  134  of  this  volume,)  St.  George 

*  iMBi  l^ut  ooe  article  in  tbv  Notes, 
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jrimarily  acknowledges  the  art  which  provides  him  with  a 
ploughshare, — and  if  need  still  be  for  those  more  savage 
instruments, — with  spear,  sword,  and  armour. 

Therefore,  it  is  fitting  that  of  his  schools  "  for  the  workmen 
and  labourers  of  England,"  the  first  should  be  placed  in  Shef- 
field:  (I  suppose,  originally  Sheaf-field;  but  do  not  at  all  rest 
on  that  etymology,  having  had  no  time  to  inquire  into  it.) 

Besides  this  merely  systematic  and  poetical  fitness,  there  is 
the  farther  practical  reason  for  our  first  action  being  among 
this  order  of  craftsmen  in  England ;  that,  in  cutler's  ironwork, 
we  have,  at  this  actual  epoch  of  our  history,  the  best  in  its 
kind  done  by  English  hands,  unsurpassable,  I  presume,  when 
the  workman  chooses  to  do  all  he  knows,  by  that  of  any  living 
nation. 

For  these  two  principal  reasons,  (and  not  without  further 
direction  from  Fors  of  a  very  distinct  nature,)  I  expressed, 
some  time  since,  my  purpose  to  place  the  first  museum  of  the 
St.  George's  Company  at  Sheftield. 

Whereupon,!  received  a  letter,  very  well  and  kindly  meant, 
from  Mr.  Bragge,  offering  me  space  in  the  existing  Sheflield 
museum  for  whatever  I  chose  to  put  there:  Mr.  Bragge  very 
naturally  supposing  that  this  would  be  the  simplest  mode  of 
operation  for  me;  and  tlie  most  immediately  advantageous  to 
the  town.  To  that  (as  I  supposed  private)  communication  I 
replied,  in  what  I  meant  to  be  a  private  letter;  which  letter 
Mr.  Bragge,  without  asking  my  permission,  read  at  a  public 
dinner,  with  public  comment  on  what  he  imagined  to  be  the 
state  of  my  health. 

Now,  I  never  wrote  a  letter  in  my  life  which  all  the  world 
are  not  welcome  to  read,  if  they  will:  and  as  Fors  would  have 
it  60,  I  am  glad  this  letter  was  read  aloud,  and  widely  circu- 
lated: only,  I  beg  Mr.  Bragge  and  the  other  gentlemen  who 
have  kindly  interested  themselves  in  the  existing  Sheftield 
museum  to  understand  that,  had  I  intended  the  letter  for  pub- 
licity, it  would  iiave  been  couched  in  more  courteous  terms, 
and  extended  into  clearer  explanation  of  my  singular  and  ap- 
parently perverse  conduct  in  what  I  observe  the  Siictfield  press, 
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since  it  has  liad  possession  of  tlie  letter  in  question,  charac- 
terizes as  "setting  up  an  opposition  museum  at  Walkley." 

I  am  glad  to  find  the  Sheffield  branch  of  English  journalism 
reprobating,  in  one  instance  at  least,  the — I  had  imagined  now 
bv  all  acclamation,  divine — principle  of  Competition,  l^nt 
surely,  the  very  retirement  to  the  solitude  of  Walkley  of 
which  the  same  journalist  complains,  might  have  vindicated 
St.  George's  first  quiet  effort  in  his  own  work,  from  this  unex- 
])ected  accusation, — especially  since,  in  so  far  as  I  can  assert  or 
understand  the  objects  of  either  of  the  supposedly  antagonist 
showmen,  neither  Mr.  Bragge  nor  St.  George  intends  taking 
shillings  at  the  doors. 

Nevertheless,  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Shefiield 
journalist  that  museums  are  to  be  opened  as  lively  places  of 
entertainment,  rivals  for  public  patronage,  and  that  their  most 
j)roper  position  is  therefore  in  a  public  thoroughfare,  deserves 
on  St.  George's  part  some  careful  answer.  A  museum  is,  be 
it  first  observed,  primarily,  not  at  all  a  place  of  entertainment, 
but  a  place  of  Education.  And  a  museum  is,  be  it  secondly 
observed,  not  a  place  for  elementary  education,  but  for  that  of 
already  far-advanced  scholars.  And  it  is  by  no  means  the  same 
thing  as  a  parish  school,  or  a  Sunday  school,  or  a  day  school, 
or  even — the  Brighton  Aqnaiium. 

Be  it  observed,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  word  'School' 
means  '  Leisure,'  and  that  the  word  'Museum'  means  'Belong- 
ing to  the  Muses;'  and  that  all  schools  and  museums  whatso- 
ever, can  only  be,  what  they  claim  to  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
l)laces  of  noble  instruction,  when  the  persons  wlio  Iiave  a  mind 
to  u.sc  them  can  obtaiti  so  much  relief  from  the  work,  or  exert 
so  much  abstinence  from  the  dissipatioji,  of  the  outside  world, 
as  may  enable  them  to  devote  a  certain  portion  of  secluded,  la- 
borious, and  reverent  life  to  the  attainment  of  the  Divine  Wis- 
dom, which  tlie  Gieeks  sujiposcd  to  be  the  gift  of  Apollo,  or 
of  the  Sun  ;  and  which  the  (Miristian  knows  to  be  the  gift  of 
Christ.  Now,  I  hear  it  continually  alleged  against  me.  when 
I  advocate  tlie  raising  of  working  men's  wages,  that  already 
many  of  tiiem  have  wages  so  high  that  they  work  only  thieo 
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da3'8  a  week,  and  spend  tlie  other  three  days  in  drinking. 
And  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  under  St.  George's  rule, 
when  none  but  useful  work  is  done,  and  when  all  classes  are 
compelled  to  share  in  it,  wages  may  indeed  be  so  high,  or 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  far  as  our  present  object 
is  concerned,  time  so  short,  that  at  least  two,  if  not  three  days 
out  of  every  week,  (or  an  equivalent  portion  of  time  taken  out 
of  each  day,)  may  be  devoted  by  some  British  workmen — no 
more  to  the  alehouse,  but  to,  what  British  clergymen  ought  to 
mean,  if  they  don't,  by  the  '  concerns  of  their  immortal  souls.' 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  contemplation  and  study  of  the  works  of 
God,  and  the  learning  that  coniplete  code  of  Natural  histoiy 
which,  begiiming  with  the  life  and  death  of  the  Hyssop  on  the 
wall,  rises  to  the  knowledge  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  recorded 
generations  of  mankind,  and  of  the  visible  starry  Dynasties  of 
Heaven. 

The  workmen  who  have  leisure  to  enter  on  this  course  of 
study  will  also,  I  believe,  have  leisure  to  walk  to  Walkley. 
The  museum  has  been  set  there,  not  by  me,  but  by  the  second 
Fors,  (Lachesis,)  on  the  top  of  a  high  and  steep  hill, — with 
only  my  most  admiring  concurrence  in  her  apparent  intention 
that  the  appi-oach  to  it  may  be  at  once  symbolically  instructive, 
and  practically  sanitary. 
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NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 


I.  The  following  communication  was  sent  to  me  on  a  post  card,  without 
the  writer's  name;  but  it  is  worth  notice: — 

"  '  Ut  et  corda  nostra  mamlatis  tuis  dedita.'  If  some  mamiscript  Breviarj' 
has  omitted  'dedita,'  it  must  be  by  a  slip  of  the  pen.  The  sense  surely  is 
this:  that  while  there  is  either  war  or  only  an  evil  and  deceitful  peace 
within,  self-surrender  to  tlie  Divine  commandments  above  and  freedom 
from  terror  of  foes  arountl  are  alike  impossible. 

•'  In  the  English  Prayer-book  '  set '  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  Psalm 
Ixxviii.  ver.  9  {nic:  the  writer  meaas  ver.  8);  and  the  context  shows  the  '  rest 
and  quietness'  desired  to  be  rest  and  quietness  of  spirit." 

The  '  context '  cannot  show  anything  of  the  sort,  for  the  sentence  is  an  en- 
tirely independent  one:  and  the  3IS.  I  u.se  is  not  a  Breviarj',  but  the  most 
perfect  Psalter  and  full  service,  including  all  the  hymns  quoted  by  Dante, 
that  I  have  seen  in  English  thirteenth-century  writing.  The  omission  of  the 
word  '  dedita'  makes  not  the  smallest  difference  to  the  point  at  issue— which 
is  not  the  mistranslation  of  a  word,  but  the  breaking  of  a  claase.  The  mis- 
translation nevertheless  exists  also;  precisely  becaime,  in  the  English  Pnyer- 
book,  '  .set  'has  the  .siune  meaning  as  in  Psalm  Ixxviii.;  where  the  Latin  word 
is  '  direxit,'  not  '  dedit ';  and  where  discipline  is  meant,  not  surrender. 

I  mast  reserve  my  comments  on  the  two  most  importiuit  letters  next  fol- 
lowing, for  large  type  and  more  leisure. 

II.  "  I  hope  that  you  will  live  to  see  Fors  and  everything  printed  without 
steam:  it's  the  very  curse  and  unmaking  of  us.  I  can  sec  it  dreadfully  in 
every  workiniu  that  I  come  across.     Since  I  have  been  .so  happily  mixed  up 

ill  you  tlicse  eigliteeii  years,  f,Teat  changes  have  tak<'n  place  in  workmen, 
was  Itegiiining  fearfully  when  I  last  worked  as  a  journeyman.  One  in- 
.^iaiice  anioni;  many: — The  head  foreman  cnnie  to  me  ai  Messrs.  IJakers',  and 
threatened  <ii.scliar;r<' if  lie  eau^dit  me  using  a  hand  lH)Wsaw  to  cut  a  Utile 
circular  di.sc,  which  I  could  have  done  in  ten  niinules.  I  then  ha<l  to  jro 
and  wait  my  turn  at  the  endleas  steam  siiw— or  as  commonly  called,  a 
IniU'I  saw.  I  had  to  wait  an  hour  and  half  (o  take  my  turn:  the  steam 
8JIW  did  it  in  perhaps  three  minutes;  liut   the  head  foreman  said,  '  We've 

Sonc  to  gn'at  exixjiise  for  .sle^ini  macliinery,  and  what  is  the  iLse  if  we 
on't  employ  it'/'  This  lillle  occurrence  was  by  no  means  uncommon. 
What  workpeo]ile  have  l)oeri  brouglit  lo  is  tieyond  conception,  in  tone 
of  feeliii;^  and  characler.  Here,  iis  I  have  told  you,  we  do  all  we  can 
oiirs<lves,  indoors  and  out;  have  no  s4Tvaiil,  luit  inake  tlie  children  do: 
uud  because  we  are  living  in   u  tidy  si/etl   house,  and  u  good  piece  ol 
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ground,  the  labouring  people  make  a  dead  set  against  us  because  vre  are 
not  dependent  upon  them,  and  have  even  combined  to  defeat  us  in  get  ling  a 
charwoman  now  and  then.  We  ought,  I  suppose,  to  employ  two  servants, 
•whether  we  can  pay  for  them  or  not,  or  even  obtain  them  (which  we 
couldn't).  They  have  been  picking  hops  here  next  our  hedge:  this  is  done 
by  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  imported  pickers;  and  their  rhildrtr, 
called  over  the  hedge  to  ours,  and  said,  '  Your  mother  is  not  a  lady;  she 
don't  keep  a  servant,  but  does  the  work  herself.'  I  name  this  little  incident 
because  it  seems  so  deep." 

III.  "  My  dear  Mr.  Ruskin, — I  write  to  ask  leave  to  come  and  enter  my 
name  on  the  Roll  of  Companions  of  the  Company  of  St.  George.*  I  have 
seen  enough  and  read  enough  of  the  pace  at  which  we  are  going,  more  es- 
pecially in  business  matters,  To  make  me  long  to  see  some  effort  made  to  win 
back  some  of  the  honesty  and  simplicity  of  our  fathers.  And  although  I  am 
afraid  I  can  be  but  of  verj'  little  use  to  the  Company,  I  would  gladly  do 
anything  that  lay  within  my  power;  and  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  feel  one- 
self associated  with  others,  however  feebly,  in  a  practical  work. 

"  I  am  trying  to  carry  out  what  you  have  taught  me  in  business,  where  I 
can  do  it.  Our  trade  is  dressing  and  buying  and  selling  leather,  etc.,  and 
making  leather  belting,  hose,  and  boots.  I  am  trying  to  the  utmost  to  make 
everything  as  good  as  it  can  be  made,  then  to  ask  a  fair  price  for  it,  and 
resist  all  attempts  to  cheapen  or  depreciate  it  in  any  way.  First,  because  the 
best  thing  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  invariably  the  '  best  value  ' ;  secondly,  be- 
cause shoe  manufacturing,  as  now  carried  on,  is,  through  the  division  of 
labour,  a  largely  mechanical  work  (though  far  less  so  than  many  trades), — 
and  I  believe  the  surest  way  of  diminishing,  as  it  is  surely  our  duty  to  do, 
the  amount  of  all  such  work,  is  to  spend  no  labour,  nor  allow  of  its  being 
spent,  on  any  but  the  best  thing  for  wear  that  can  be  made;  and  thirdly, 
tK3cause  workmen  employed  even  somewhat  mechanically  are,  I  think,  far 
less  degraded  by  their  employment  when  their  work  and  materials  are  good 
enough  to  become  the  subjects  of  honest  pride.  You  will  understand  that, 
being  only  in  the  position  of  manager  of  the  business,  I  can  only  carrj'  out 
thene  ideas  to  a  certain  point.  Still  I  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  what  is  called  '  fancy  stitching '  on  parts  of  boots,  on  the  stated  ground  of 
the  injury  the  work  ultimately  causes  to  the  operator's  eyesight.  And  in 
the  dressing  of  some  descriptions  of  leather,  where  we  used  to  print  by  ma- 
chinery an  artificial  grain  on  the  skin  or  hide,  we  have  dispensed  with  the 
process,  and  work  up  the  natural  grain  l)y  hand-power. 

"  And  this  brings  me  to  the  point  I  want  to  put  to  you  alx)ut  the  permit- 
led  use  of  the  .sewing  machine  (see  Fors  XXXW.,  p.  184).f  It  may  seem  un- 
reasonable, when  our  firm  employs  so  many.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
niimiMton  of  machinery  at  all  is  unwise  in  jirinciple.  Machinery,  especially 
the  sewing  machine,  has  demoralized  the  .shoe  trade, — the  same  I  think  you 
would  find  in  all  other  trades, — notably  in  piece-goods  for  ladies'  dresses — 
which,  owing  to  the  cheapness  with  which  they  can  be  made  up,  are  far  more 
in  number  than  they  c^nM  have  Ix'cn  if  no  sewing  machine  had  been  usc-d. 
And  a  manufacturer  told  me,  only  the  other  day,  that  common  piece-goods, 
l)Oth  woollen  and  others,  take  an  vntrh  and  generally  more  lalx)ur  in  making 
than  the  best.     If  all  work  required  to  sujiply  clothing  to  the  race  were  to 

•  The  writer  in  now  an  accepted  Cornnanion. 

+  I  am  only  too  hnppy  to  be  juKiiflcd  in  withrtrawinp  it.  But  my  errors  will.  I  tnist, 
always  hx-  found  rather  in  the  relaxation  than  the  unnecessary  enfoVoement,  even  of  fa- 
vourite principles;  and  I  did  not  wee  what  line  I  could  draw  l)etween  the  spinning-wheel, 
which  I  knew  to  be  necessary,  and  the  sewing  machine,  which  I  suspected  to  be  mis- 
chievous, and  gave  therefore  iwrniissinri  only  to  us«';  while  1  shall  earnestly  urge  the 
UHe  of  the  .spinning-wheel.  I  will  give  the  reason  for  distinction,  (so  far  a«" my  corre- 
spondent'u  moiit  inttiresting  letter  leaves  lue  anything  more  to  say,)  in  a  future  letter. 
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be  done  by  hand,  it  would  be  worth  no  one's  while  to  make  rubbish  of  any 
kind,— the  work  would  be  done  by  fewer  people,  and  all  raw  material 
would  be  cheapened. 

"  In  your  advice  to  a  young  lady,  printed  at  page  183,  Letter  XXXFV..  in 
Ihe  third  volume  of  Fors  Cla\igcra,  you  give  her  permission  to  use  a  sewing 
machine.  I  hope  that,  on  fuller  consideration  of  the  subject,  you  will  advise 
all  who  set  the  weal  of  their  countrj-  above  their  own  convenience,  to  discon- 
tinue its  use  wherever  it  can  possibly  be  dispensed  with. 

"  For  the  effect  of  the  sewing  machine  upon  the  great  industries  connected 
with  clothing  has  been  most  disa.strous. 

"  Given  a  certain  quantity  of  clotb,  or  calico,  or  leather;  and,  before  it 
can  be  made  available  as  clothing,  it  must  be  joined  or  stitched  together  in 
certain  shapes. 

'*  Now,  so  long  as  this  stitching  was,  of  necessity,  all  done  by  hand,  it 
was  never  worth  while,  supposing  tbe  labour  to  be  paid  for  at  a  just  rate,  to 
use  any  but  good  materials.  A  print  dress  at  tbree-balfpence  per  yard,  which 
might 'wear  a  week,  would  cost  as  much  to  make  as  a  dress  that  would  wear 
a  year  ;  and,  except  for  the  rich  and  luxurious,  all  extravagance  of  trim- 
mine,  and  all  sewing  useless  for  wear,  were  unattainable. 

"But  with  tlie  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine  a  great  change  took 
place.  It  would  Ijc  impossible  witliin  the  limits  of  a  letter  to  follow  it  out 
in  every  trade  which  has  felt  its  influence.  But  briefly, — when  it  was  found 
that  the  .stitching  process  could  be  got  througli,  though  less  solidly,  at  a 
very  much  reduced  cost,  it  Ix-camc  possible  for  all  classes  to  have  dresses, 
clothes,  and  .shoes  in  far  greater  number,  and  to  embody  in  all  kinds  of 
clothing  a  larger  amoimt  oi  useless  and  elaborate  work. 

"  And  then  arose  among  Plan u fact urers  generally  a  vigorous  competition, 
— each  one  .striving,  not  t(^  make  the  most  enduring  and  sound  faljric  (the 
bent  rali/e),  but  that  which,  retaining  some  apjiearance  of  goodness,  should 
Ik*  sjileable  at  the  lowest  price  and  at  the  largest  apparent  profit. 

•'  The  Statutes  of  the  old  Tra<le  Guilds  of  England  constantly  provide  for 
the  purity  of  their  several  manufactures  ;  as  did  Richard  Cd'ur  de  Lion,  in 
his  law  for  the  cloth  makers,  (Fors,  Letter  111.,  49) — on  this  thoroughly  wise 
and  just  ground  :  namely,  that  the  best  cloth,  leather,  eic,  ])rodueilile, 
being  accurately  the  cheapest  to  the  consumer,— the  man  who  ustd  his 
knowledge  of  his  trade  to  make  other  than  the  best,  was  guilty  oi  fraud. 
Compare  tliis  view  of  the  duty  of  a  manufacturer  with  modern  praeliee  ! 

"  It  may  Ik;  said  that  the  customer  is  not  cheated  ;  since  he  knows,  when 
he  buys  what  is  called  a  cheap  thing,  that  it  is  not  the  be.st.  I  reply  that  the 
consumer  never  knows  to  Ihe  full  what  bad  value,  or  unvalue,  the  eommou 
article  is.     And  whose  fault  is  it  that  he  buys  any  l>ut  tlie  best  value  V 

"  The  answer  involves  a  consideration  of  Ihe  duty  and  position  of  the 
retailer  or  middleman,  and  must  be  given,  if  at  all,  hereafter. 

"  One  might  nndliply  instances  to  show  liow  this  kind  of  competition  has 
lowere<l  the  standard  of  our  manufactures:  but  here  most  readers  will  be 
alile  to  fall  back  upon  their  own  exixrience. 

"  Then  these-  common  fabrics  rec|uire  for  their  production  always  a  larger 
amount  of  lahoiir  in  proportion  to  their  value,- often  actually  as  inu<h,  and 
Boinetinies  more,  than  would  sufVice  to  make  an  e(|ual  fjuantity  of  material 
of  the  iM'st  vahii'.  So  lliat.  roughly,  when  we  deniand  two  conimon  coats 
where  one  good  one  would  s4Tve,  we  simply  rcfpiire  certain  of  our  fellow- 
crealures  to  .spend  double  the  neces-sjir}'  time  working  for  us  in  a  mill.  That 
Is,  supi)osing  we  get  the  full  value  out  of  our  two  ccmimcn  coats  when  we 
have  them  :  the  evil  is  greater  if  we  fail  to  do  so,  and,  to  gratify  our  selfish- 
ness or  caprice,  refpiire  three  instead  of  two.  And  the  (piest ion  arises, — Is 
it  kiiirl  uv  jiiMt  to  re(|iiire  f n  >m  others  double  the  needful  ((unntity  of  such 
lalniur  as  we  would  not  choo'^i' to  inidergo  (uir;elve>i '.'  TIi;it  it  is  not  Chrixtinn 
80  to  do,  may  be  learned  by  any  one  who  w  ill  think  out  to  their  far  reaching 
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consequences  the  words  of  our  Lord  :  '  Therefore  all  things  whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.' 

"  Now  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  has  been  all  in  favour  of  the  '  three- 
coat  '  system,  indefinitely  multiplied  and  variously  recommended  ;  and  the 
consequent  absorption,  year  by  year,  of  larger  numbers  of  persons  in  me- 
chanicjil  toil ;  toil  of  the  hands  only — numbing  to  the  brain,  and  blighting 
to  the  heart,  or  maddening  to  both. 

"  So  far  as  the  question  of  clothing  is  concerned,  I  would  venture  to  sum 
up  our  duty  under  present  circumstances,  broadly,  as  follows."  [It  can't 
possibly  be  done  better. — J.  R.] 

"  Always  demand  the  best  materials,  and  use  no  more  of  them  than  is 
necessary  to  dress  yourself  neatly  or  handsomely,  according  to  your  station 
in  society.  Then  have  these  materials  made  up  by  hand,  if  possible  under 
your  own  super\ision,  paying  a  ju.st  piice  for  the  labour.  For  such  orna- 
ment as  you  need  to  add,  remember  that  it  must  be  the  expres.sion,  first  of 
your  deliglit  in  some  work  of  God's,  and  then  of  the  human  skill  that 
wrought  It.  That  will  sjive  you  from  ever  tampeiing  with  the  lifeless 
machine-work  ;  and  though  you  have  little  ornament,  it  will  soon  l)e  lovely 
and  right. 

"  Above  all,  never  buy  cheap  ready-made  clothing  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever ;  it  !•<  most  of  it  stained  with  blood,  if  you  could  see  it  aright.  It  is  true 
you  may  now  buy  a  '  lady's  costume,'  made  up  and  trimmed  by  the  sewing 
machine  (guided  by  a  human  one),  for  the  sum  of  two  shillings  and  four- 
pence  (wholesale),  but  you  had  a  great  dml  better  wear  a  sack  with  a  hole  in  it. 
[Italics  mine. — J.  R.]  It  may  be  worth  while  hereafter  to  define  with  some 
precision  what  is  the  best  value  in  various  kinds  of  goods.  ^leantiine, 
should  it  be  suggested  that  machine-sewing  is  good  enough  for  common 
■materials,  or  for  clothes  that  j'ou  intend  to  wear  only  a  few  times,  and  then 
throw  aside,  remember  you  have  no  l)usiness  to  buy  any  but  good  materials, 
aor  to  waste  when  you  have  bought  them  ;  and  thai  it  is  worth  while  to  put 
ijolid  hand  work  into  such." 

"  I  use  the  word  '  value  '  for  the  strength  or  *  availing  of  a  thing  towards 
life.'    See  Munera  PulverLs,  p.  9.") 

IV.  With  respect  to  the  next  following  letter — one  which  I  am  heartily 
4'lad  to  receive — I  must  beg  my  readers  henceforward,  and  conclusively,  to 
imderstand,  that  whether  I  print  my  correspondence  in  large  type,  or  small, 
and  with  jiraise  of  it.  or  dispraise,  I  give  absolutely  no  simction  or  ratifica- 
tion whatever  to  any  corre-^pondent's  statements  of  fact,  unless  by  express 
indication.  I  am  responsible  for  my  own  assertions,  and  for  none  other ;  __ 
but  I  hold  my.self  bound  to  hear,  and  no  less  bound  to  publish,  all  com- 
plaints and  accu.sations  made  by  persons  supposing  themselves  injured,  of 
those  who  injure  them,  which  I  have  no  definite  reason  for  supposing  to  be 
false  or  malicious,  and  which  relate  to  circumstances  affecting  St.  George's 
work.  I  have  no  other  means  of  determining  their  trutli,  than  by  permit- 
ting the  parties  principally  concerned  to  hear  them,  and  contradict  them, 
according  to  their  ability  ;  and  the  wish  witli  which  my  present  correspond- 
ent's letter  closes,  to  be  delivered  from  evil  speaking  and  shuidermg,  (she 
seems  not  quite  clearly  to  understand  that  the  prayer  in  the  Litany  is  to  bo 
delivered  from  the  guilt  of  these,— not  from  their  efFects,)  may,  so  far  as 
these  affect  her  own  family,  l)c  much  more  perfectly  accomplished  by  her 
own  statement  of  their  true  history,  than  by  any  investigation  possible  to  me 
of  the  facts  iu  question.     But,  uy  Tar  as  rc.spects  the  appeal  made  by  her  to 
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myself,  my  answer  is  simply,  that  whether  made  by  patents,  ingenuities,  or 
forges,  all  fortunes  whatever,  rapidly  acquired,  are,  necessarily,  ill  acquired  : 
and  exemplary  of  universal  ill  to  all  men.  No  man  is  ever  paid  largely  for 
ingenuity  ;  he  can  only  be  paid  largely  by  a  tax  on  the  promulgation  of 
that  ingenuity. 

Of  actual  ingenuities,  now  active  in  Europe,  none  are  so  utterly  deadly, 
and  destructive  to  all  the  beauty  of  nature  and  the  art  of  man,  as  that  of  the 
engineer. 

And  with  respect  to  what  my  correspondent  too  truly  urges — the  shame  of 
our  ancient  races  in  leaving  their  houses  abandoned— it  does  not  make  me 
look  with  more  comfort  or  complacency  on  their  inhabitation  by  men  of 
other  names,  that  there  will  soon  be  left  few  homes  in  England  whose 
splendour  will  not  be  a  monument  at  once  of  the  guilt  of  her  nobles,  and  the 
misery  of  her  people. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Ruskin,— "We  have  only  just  read  the  September  number  of 

Fors  Clavigera.     My  husband  is  the  Ned    G referred  to  in   the  letter 

you  quote  from  E.  L.  Said  he,  'If  {i.e.  the  letter)  is  not  worth  notice.'  I 
replied,  '  In  itself  perhaps  not ;  but  I  have  known  Mr.  Kuskin  in  his  writings 
many  years,  and  I  sliall  write  him  to  put  before  him  the  actual  facts,  and 
request  him  to  witlidraw  these  misstatements.'  The  whole  letter  is  written 
on  the  supposition  that  >Ir.  Green  is  an  iron  king,  or  iron  hrd.  No  sucii 
thing :  he  is  an  enfjinecr — quite  a  different  affair ;  the  maker  of  a  patent 
which  is  known  all  over  the  world  as  tlie'Fuel  Economiser.'  Hecon.se- 
quently  never  had  a  forge,  and  is  indel)ted  to  the  use  of  his  intellect  and  the 
very  clever  mechanical  genius  of  his  father  for  their  rise  in  life,  and  not 
merely  to  toiling  half  naked  Britons,  as  stated.  The  picture  of  the  forge, 
with  xlAfonl  Hinoke  and  mrdtering  luat  and  din,  is  drawn  from  some  other 
place,  and  is  vitterly  unlike  the  real  workshops  of  E.  Green  and  Son— costly, 
airy,  convenient,  ami  erected  to  ensure  the  comfort  of  the  workpeople,  hav- 
ing a  handsome  front  and  lofty  interior. 

"  As  to  smoke,  the  whole  concern  makes  no  more  than,  if  as  much  as,  an 
ordinary  dwellinir-houst'  ;  wiiile  wc  sulTer  too  much  at  Heath  Ironi  tlie  town 
smoke  to  add  to  the  den.se  volumes.  We  have  no  whistle — some  other  i)laee 
is  meant  ;  we  were  never  jwsscsscd  of  a  '  devil,'  American  or  En^^lish,  of  any 
sort.  Mr.  Green  derives  no  pecuniary  Ix-nefit  from  Wakefield,  and  but  for 
the  attachment  of  his  father  and  himself  to  their  birthplace,  would  long  ago 
have  conducted  his  oi)erations  in  a  more  central  spot. 

"  Several  other  grave  charges  are  brougiit  against  Mr.  Greene-one  .so 
serious  that  I  am  surprised  to  we  if  printed  :  viz.,  tfuit  he  rulea  Ium jteoj^le  with 
an  iron  hand  That  may  l'o  with  the  rest  of  the  '  iron  tale.'  Your  corre- 
spondent is  either  very  iirnorant  or  wilfully  false.  No  such  as-sertion  can  be 
for  a  moment  .sustained,  after  incjuiry  i<  made  among  our  people;  nor  by 
any  one  in  the  town  could  an  in.stance  of  such  be  proved. 

*'  As  to  the  Scotch  estate,  Mr.  Green  does  not  pos-sess  one. 

"  The  histor}'  of  Ilohin  t/ie  Pedlar  is  equally  a  work  of  E.  L.'s  imapination, 
althn\n,'h  no  falst;  shame  sxs  to  a  himible  dest-ent  has  ever  l)cen  shovvri  or  felt. 
What  !  you  taunt  a  man  because  he  and  his  father  have  risen  above  the  state 
in  wiiich  they  were  b<irn  by  use  of  the  iiilelhct  (Jod  gives  them  ?  Fie! 
What  sort  of  encourafrmiiiit'do  yoti  frive  to  the  working  men  to  whom  you 
ad(lreH.s  these  letters,  when  voii  iPNiniiate  that  one  njiru ng  from  thr  jMO])lt  hius 
no  riRlit  to  dwell  in  a  hall  or  drive  a  carriape  ;  and  broadly  hint  he  is  no 
genlltinan,  no  scholar,  and  /<//•»  nothing  to  /fxmt  of  but  hin  ntoiteti?  Come 
h&tv,  aod  see  if  Ned  G- —  \»  the  sort  of  man  you  picture  ;  see  the  rcliau- 
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ment  visible  in  his  idea  of  art.  and  which  he  has  tried  to  impress  on  others 
by  his  example,  and  then  ask  yourself  whether  you  have  done  well  to  lend 
the  sanction  of  your  name  to  d'ecr\',  as  a  mere  vulgar  pars-enu,  one  who  has 
done  his  best  to' keep  a  high  standard  before  him. 

"  As  to  li\ing  at  Heath^Hall,  I  ask,  Is  it  a  crime  to  spend  your  money  in 
preser\ing  to  posterity  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  house  of  the  smaller 
gentry  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  which  you  only  enjoy  during  a  few  years' 
lease "?  A  little  longer  neglect,  and  this  fine  old  house  would  have  become  a 
ruin  :  when  we  took  it,  ivj-  grew  inside,  and  owls  made  their  nests  in  what 
are  now  guest-chambers. 

"  Xo  squire  has  lived  here  for  a  century  and  a  quarter  ;  and  the  last  de- 
scendant of  the  teiierattd  Lady  B ,  (l3ame  Mary  Bolles,  that  is,)  utterly 

refused  to  reside  near  so  dull  a  town  as  Wakefield — preferring  Bath,  then  at 
the  height  of  its  glory  and  Beau  Nash's  ;  even  before  his  time  the  hereditary 
squires"de-=pised  and  deserted  the  lovely  place,  letting  it  to  any  one  who 
would  take  it.  Xow  it  is  repaired  and  restored,  and  well  worth  a  visit  even 
from  Mr.  Ruskin — who,  if  he  is  what  I  believe  him,  will  withdraw  the  false 
imputations  which  must  cause  pain  to  us  and  surprise  to  those  who  know  us. 
That  last  little  stroke  about  bribery  betrays  E.  L.'s  disgust,  not  at  the  suc- 
cessful man,  but  at  the  Blue  Tory.  Weli  I  from  envii-,  malice,  and  aU  un- 
charitableness,  from  evil-speaking  and  slandering  :  Good  Lord  deliver  us  ! 

' '  Yours  very  truly, 

";iLiJiT  Green." 

(I  make  no  comments  on  this  letter  till  the  relations  of  Dame  Mary  Bolles 
have  had  time  to  read  it,  and  E.  L.  to  reply.) 

Y.  The  following  accoimt,  with  which  I  have  pleasure  in  printing  the 
accompan}-ing  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt,  contains  particulars  of  the 
first  actual  expenditure  of  St.  George's  monies  made  by  me,  to  the  extent  of 
twenty-nine  pounds  ten  shillings,  for  ten  engravings  *  now  the  property  of 
the  Company.  The  other  prints  named  in  the  account  are  t)ought  with  my 
own  money,  to  be  given  or  not  given  as  I  think  right.  The  last  five  engrav- 
ings—all l)y  Durer — are  bought  at  present  for  my  proposed  school  at  Shef- 
field, ^vith  the  Melancholia,  which  I  have  already  ;  but  if  finer  impressioas 
of  them  are  some  day  given  me,  as  is  not  unlikely,  I  should  of  course 
■s\-iLhdraw  these,  and  substitute  the  better  examples — retaining  always  the 
right  of  being  myself  the  ultimate  donor  of  the  two  St.  Georges,  in  their 
finest  state,  from  my  own  colleclion.  But  these  must  at  present  remain  in 
Oxford. 

Lmdon,  October  5th,  1875. 
John  Rcskdt,  Esq. 

£  *.  d. 

St.  G.  1 Apollo  and  the  Python,  by  Master  of 

the  Die     1     0    0 

"      2 Raglan  Castle 3  10    0 

"      3 Solwav  Moss 4    0    0 

"      4. Hind  head  HUl 1  10    0 


•  The  priDtseller  obli^njrly  jrivinjr  an  eJeventh,  "  Pembury  Mill,"— Fore  thus  directing 
that  tht  first  art  gift  beBtowed  on  tlie  Company  shall  b«  Turner's  etching  of  a  flour  mill 
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£   s.  d. 
St.  G.  5,  a,  b,  e.     Three  impressions  of  Falls  of  the  Clyde 

(£2  each) 6    0  0 

"      6 Hindoo  Worship 2    0  0 

"      7 Dumblane  Abbey 3  10  0 

"      8 Pembury  Mill 

"      9 Etching  of  the  Severn  and  Wye 2  10  0 

"    10 Tenth  Plague  (of  Egypt) 2    0  0 

"    11 ^sacus  and  Hesperie 3  10  0 

29  10  0 

(The  above  Prints  sold  at  an  unusually 
low  price,  for  Mr.  Ruskin's  school.) 

J.R.I Sir  John  Cust 0  10  0 

2 Lady  Derby 5    0  0 

3,  4 Two  Etchings  of  jEsacus  and  Hesperie 

(£4  each) 8    0  0 

5,6 Two  Holy  Islands  (£2  6«.  each) 4  12  0 

7 Etching  of  Procris 4    4  0 

8.... Holy  Island 2    6  0 

9 The  Crypt 4    4  0 

10 The  Arvoron 8    8  0 

11 liiiglan  Castle 7    0  0 

12 "            "       6    0  0 

13 "            "       6    0  0 

14 Woman  at  the  Tank 7  17  6 

15 Grande  Chartreuse ,.  8    8  0 


101  19    6 
Discount  (15  per  cent.) 10    1    0 


-91  18    6 


St.  G.  16 Knight  and  Death 18    0  0 

"      17 St.  George  on  Horseback 3  10  0 

"     18 "         "         Foot 7    0  0 

"     19 Pilate 2    0  0 

"     20 Caiaphas 3    0  0 


125    8    6 


"  My  dear  Sir,— It  Is  delightful  to  do  business  with  you.  IIow  I  wish 
that  all  my  customers  were  imbued  with  your  i)riuciples ;  I  enclose  the  re- 
ceipt, with  best  thanks,  and  am 

Yours  very  sincerely  and  obliged. 

John  Rubkin,  Esq. 

Of  course,  original  accounts,  with  all  other  vouchers,  will  be  kept  with 
the  Company's  registers  at  O.xford.  I  do  not  think  it  c.xiK-dient  always  to 
print  names;  which  would  look  like  mlvertist-nicnt. 

I{<'siK.'Cting  the  picture  by  Filipp<j  Lippi,  I  tind  more  dilliculty  than  I  ex- 
jHTtcd.  On  inquiring  of  various  dealers,  I  atn  asked  three  shillings  each 
for  tbese  photographs.  But  as  I  on  principle  never  use  any  artilice  in 
dealing,  most  tra<lesmen  think  mu  a  simpleton,  and  think  it  also  their  first 
duty,  i\H  men  of  business,  to  t«kc  all  the  advantage  in  their  power  of  this  uiy 
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supposed  simplicity;  these  photographs  are  therefore,  I  suppose,  worth  act- 
ually uumounted,  about  a  shilliug  each;  and  I  believe  that  eventually,  my 
own  assistant,  Mr.  Ward,  will  be  able  to  supply  them,  of  good  impression, 
carefully  chosen,  with  due  payment  for  his  time  and  trouble,  at  eighteen- 
pence  each;  or  mounted,  examined  by  me,  and  sealed  with  my  seal,  for  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  each.  I  don't  promise  this,  because  it  depends  upon 
whether  the  government  at  Florence  will  entertain  my  request,  made  offi- 
cially as  Slade  Professor  at  Oxford,  to  have  leave  to  photograph  from  the 
picture. 

At  present  holding  it  of  more  importance  not  to  violate  confidence  *  than 
to  sell  photographs  cheap,  I  do  not  even  publish  what  I  have  ascertained, 
since  this  note  was  half  writt-n,  to  be  the  (actual)  trade  price,  and  I  must 
simply  leave  the  thing  in  the  beautiful  complexity  of  competition  and  secre- 
tivcness  called  British  Trade;  only,  at  Oxford,  I  have  so  much  personal  in- 
fluence with  Mr.  Davis,  in  Exeter  Street,  as  may,  I  think,  secure  his  obtain- 
ing the  photographs,  for  which,  as  a  dealer  combined  with  other  dealers, 
he  must  a-sk  three  shillings,  of  good  quality;  to  him,  therefore,  at  Oxford, 
for  general  business  my  readers  may  address  themselves;  or  in  London,  to 
Miss  Bertolacci,  7,  Edith  Grove,  Kensington;  and,  for  impressions  certitied 
by  me,  to  Mr.  Ward,  at  Richmond,  (address  as  above),  who  will  furnish 
them,  unmounted,  for  two  shillings  each,  and  mounted,  for  three.  And  for 
a  foundation  of  the  domestic  art-treasure  of  their  establishment,  I  do  not 
hold  this  to  be  an  enormous  or  unjustifiable  expense. 

•  Remember,  however,  that  the  pubhcation  of  prime  cost,  and  the  absolute  knowledge 
of  all  circumstances  or  causes  of  extra  cost,  are  inviolable  laws  of  established  trade 
under  the  St.  George's  Company. 
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LETTER  LX. 

I  CANNOT  finish  the  letter  I  meant  for  my  Christmas  Fors; 
and  uiutt  print  merely  the  begun  fragment — and  such  unerys- 
talline  termination  must  now  happen  to  all  my  work,  more  or 
less,  (and  more  and  more,  rather  than  less,)  as  it  expands  in 
range.  As  I  stated  in  last  letter,  I  have  now  seven  books 
in  the  press  at  once — and  any  one  of  them  enough  to  take  up 
all  the  remainder  of  my  life.  'Love's  Meinie,' for  instance, 
(Love's  Many,  or  Serving  Company,)  was  meant  to  become  a 
study  of  J>ritifeii  birds,  which  would  have  Ijccn  occasionally 
usefid  in  mUf^Liuns,  carried  out  with  a  care  in  plume  drawing 
which  I  learned  in  many  a  day's  work  from  Albert  Durer; 
and  with  whicli,  in  such  light  as  the  days  give  me,  I  think  it 
still  my  duty  to  do  all  I  can  towards  completion  of  the  six 
essays  j)repared  for  my  Oxford  schools : — but  even  the  third 
of  these,  on  the  Chough,  though  already  written  and  in  type, 
is  at  pause  because  I  can't  get  the  engravings  for  it  finished, 
and  the  rest — merely  torment  me  in  other  work  with  the  thou- 
sand things  flitting  in  my  mind,  like  sea-birds  for  whom  there 
are  no  sands  to  settle  upon. 

'  Ariadne'  is  nearer  its  close;  but  the  Appendix  is  a  mass  of 
loose  notes  which  need  a  very  sewing  n)achine  to  bring  to- 
gether— and  anyone  of  these  tliat  I  take  in  hand  leads  me  into 
ashamed  censorship  of  the  imperfection  of  all  1  have  been 
able  to  say  about  engravings  ;  and  then,  if  I  take  up  my  I'ewick, 
or  return  to  my  old  Turner  vignettes,  I  put  my  a])pendix  off 
again — '  till  next  month,'  and  so  on. 

'Proserpina'  will,  I  hope,  take  better  and  more  harmoni- 
ous form  ;  but  it  grows  under  my  hands,  and  needs  most  care- 
fid  thought.  For  it  claims  nothing  less  than  complete  modifi- 
cation of  existing  botanical  nomenclature,  for  popular  use  j 
14 
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and  in  connexion  with  'Deucalion'  and  the  recast  'Elements 
of  Drawing,'  is  meant  to  found  a  system  of  education  in  Nat- 
ural History,  the  conception  of  which  I  have  reached  only  by 
thirty  years  of  labour,  and  the  realization  of  which  can  only  be 
many  a  year  after  I  am  at  rest.  And  yet  none  of  this  woi'k 
can  be  done  but  as  a  kind  of  play,  irregularly,  and  as  the  hu- 
mour comes  upon  me.  For  if  I  set  myself  at  it  gravely,  there 
is  too  much  to  be  dealt  with ;  my  mind  gets  fatigued  in  half 
an  hour,  and  no  good  can  be  done ;  the  only  way  in  which  any 
advance  can  be  made  is  by  keeping  my  mornings  entirely 
quiet,  and  free  of  care  b}'  opening  of  letters  or  newspapers; 
and  then  by  letting  myself  follow  any  thread  of  thought  or 
point  of  inquiry  that  chances  to  occur  first,  and  writing  as  the 
thoughts  come, — whatever  their  disorder ;  all  their  connection 
and  co-operation  being  dependent  on  the  real  harmony  of  my 
purpose,  and  the  consistency  of  the  ascertainable  facts,  which 
are  the  only  ones  I  teach  ;  and  I  can  no  more,  now,  polish  or 
neatl}'  arrange  my  woi'k  than  I  can  guide  it.  So  this  frag- 
ment must  stand  as  it  was  written,  and  end, — because  I  have 
no  time  to  say  more. 

Cowley  Rectory,  21th  October,  1875. 

My  Christmas  letter  this  year,  since  we  are  now  definitely 
begun  with  our  schooling,  may  most  fitly  be  on  the  subject, 
already  opened  in  Fors  12th,  of  the  Three  Wise  Men. 

'  Three  wise  men  of  Gotham,'  I  had  nearly  written  ;  the  re- 
membrance of  the  very  worst  pantomime  I  ever  saw,  having 
from  the  mere  intolerableness  of  its  stupidity,  so  fastened  itself 
in  my  memory  that  I  can't  now  get  rid  of  the  ring  in  my  ears, 
unless  I  carefully  say,  '  Magi,'  instead  of  '  wise  men.' 

Such,  pi'actically,  is  the  principal  effect  of  the  Sacred  Art 
employed  by  England,  in  the  festivity  of  her  God's  birthday, 
upon  the  minds  of  her  innocent  children,  like  me,  who  would 
fain  see  sometliing  magical  and  })retty  on  the  occasion — if  the 
good  angels  would  bring  it  us,  und  our  nurses,  and  mammas, 
and  governesses  would  allow  us  to  believe  in  magic,  or  in  wis- 
dom, any  more. 
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You  would  not  believe,  if  they  wanted  yon.  T  ?uppose,  you 
wise  men  of  the  west?  You  are  sure  that  no  I'eal  magicians 
ever  existed ;  no  real  witches — no  real  prophets ; — that  an 
Egyptian  necromancer  was  only  a  clever  little  Mr.  Faraday, 
given  to  juggling;  and  the  witch  of  Endor,  only  a  Jewish 
Mrs.  Somerville  amusing  herself  with  a  practical  joke  on  Sanl ; 
and  that  when  Elisha  made  the  axe  swim,  he  had  prepared  the 
handle  on  the  sly — with  aluminium?  And  you  think  that  in 
this  blessed  nineteenth  century — though  there  isn't  a  mer- 
chant, from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  too  honest  to  cheat,  there  is  not 
a  priest  nor  a  prophet,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  but  he  is  too 
dull  to  juggle? 

You  may  think,  for  what  I  care,  what  you  please  in  such 
matters,  if  indeed  you  choose  to  go  on  through  all  your  lives 
thinking,  instead  of  ascertaining.  But,  for  my  own  part,  there 
are  a  few  things  concei-ning  Magi  and  their  doings  which  I 
have  personally  discovered,  by  laborious  work  among  real 
magi.  Some  of  those  things  I  am  going  to  tell  you  to-day, 
positively,  and  with  entire  and  incontrovertible  knowledge  of 
them, — as  you  and  your  children  will  one  day  find  every  word 
of  my  direct  statements  in  'Fors  Clavigera,'  to  be;  and  fast- 
ened, each  with  its  nail  in  its  sure  place. 

A.  In  the  first  place,  then,  concerning  stars  in  the  east. 
You  can't  see  the  loveliest  which  apjiear  there  naturally, — the 
Morning  Star,  nauiely,  and  his  fellows, — unless  you  get  up  in 
the  morning. 

ij.  If  you  resolve  tiins  always,  so  far  as  may  be  in  your  own 
power,  to  sec  the  loveliest  which  are  there  naturally,  you  will 
soon  come  to  sec  them  in  a  suj)ernatural  manner,  with  a  quite 
— properly  so-called — '  miraculous  '  or  '  wonderful '  light  which 
will  be  a  light  in  your  spirit,  not  in  your  eyes.  And  you  will 
hear,  with  your  spirit,  the  Morning  Star  and  his  fellows  sing 
together  ;  also,  you  will  hear  the  sons  of  God  shouting  to- 
gether for  joy  witli  them  ;  particularly  the  little  ones, — spar- 
rows, greenfinches,  linnets,  and  the  like. 

c.  You  will  by  persevering  in  the  practice,  gradually  dis- 
cover that  it  is  a  pleasant  tilling  to  see  the  stars  in  the  lumi- 
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nous  east;  to  watch  them  fade  as  thej  rise;  to  hear  their 
Master  say,  Let  there  be  light — and  there  is  light ;  to  see  the 
World  made,  that  day,  at  the  word  ;  and  creation,  instant  by 
Instant,  of  divine  forms  out  of  darkness. 

D.  At  six  o'clock,  or  some  approximate  hour,  you  will  per- 
ceive with  precision  that  the  Firm  over  the  way,  or  round  the 
corner,  of  the  United  Grand  Steam  Percussion  and  Corrosion 
Company,  Limited,  (Offices  London,  Paris,  and  Kew  York,) 
issues  its  counter-order.  Let  there  be  darkness ;  and  that  the 
Master  of  Creation  not  only  at  once  submits  to  this  order, 
by  fulfilling  the  constant  laws  He  has  ordained  concerning 
smoke, — but  farther,  supernaturally  or  miraculously,  enforces 
the  order  by  sending  a  poisonous  black  wind,  also  from  the 
east,  of  an  entirely  corrosive,  deadly,  and  horrible  quality,  with 
which,  from  him  that  hath  not,  He  takes  away  also  that  light 
he  hath  ;  and  changes  the  sky  during  what  remains  of  the 
day, — on  the  average  now  three  days  out  of  live,* — into  a 
mere  dome  of  ashes,  differing  only  by  their  enduring  frown 
and  slow  pestilence  from  the  passing  darkness  and  showering 
death  of  Pompeii. 

E.  If,  nevertheless,  you  persevere  diligently  in  seeing  what 
stars  3'ou  can  in  the  early  morning,  and  use  what  is  left  you 
of  light  wisely,  you  will  gradually  discover  that  the  United 
Grand  Steam  Percussion  and  Corrosion  Company  is  a  com- 
pany of  thieves  ;  and  that  you  yourself  are  an  ass,  for  letting 
them  steal  your  money,  and  your  light,  at  once.  And  that 
there  is  standing  order  from  the  Maker  of  Light,  and  Filler  of 
pockets,  that  the  company  shall  not  be  thieves,  but  honest 
men  ;  and  that  you  yourself  shall  not  be  an  ass,  but  a  Magus. 

F.  li  you  remind  the  company  of  this  law,  they  will  tell 
you  that  people  "  didn't  know  everything  down   in  Judee,"     ' 
that  nobody  ever  made  the  world  ;  and  that  nobody  but  the 
company  knows  it. 

Put  if  you  enforce  upon  yourself  the  commandment  not  to 


*  It  is  at  this  moment,  nine  o'clock,  27th  Octoher,  tearing  the  Virginian 
creeper  rouad  my  window  into  rags  rather  than  leaves. 
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he  an  ass,  and  verilv  resolve  to  be  so  no  more,  then — hear  the 
word  of  God,  spoken  to  you  by  the  only  merchant  city  that 
ever  set  herself  to  live  wholly  by  His  law.* 

"  I  willed,  and  sense  was  given  to  me. 
I  prayed,  and  the  Spirit  of  AVisdom  was  given  to  me. 
I  set  her  before  Kingdoms  and  Homes, 
And  held  riches  nothing,  in  comparison  of  her." 

That  is  to  say, — If  yon  would  have  her  to  dwell  with  you, 
you  must  set  her  before  kingdoms  ; — (as,  for  instance,  at 
Sheffield,  you  must  not  think  to  be  kings  of  cutlery,  and  let 
nobody  else  in  the  round  woi'ld  make  a  knife  but  you  ;) — you 
must  set  her  befoi'e  homes  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  must  not  sit 
comfortably  enjoyingyour  own  fireside,  and  think  you  provide 
for  everybody  if  you  provide  for  that : — and  as  for  riches — 
you  are  only  to  jpreftr  wisdom, — think  her,  of  two  good 
things,  the  best,  when  she  is  matched  with  kingdoms  and 
homes  ;  but  you  are  to  esteem  riches — nothing  in  comparison 
of  her.  Not  so  much  as  mention  shall  be  made  "of  coral,  nor 
of  pearls,  for  the  price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies." 

You  have  not  had  the  chance,  you  think,  probably,  of  mak- 
ing any  particular  mention  of  coral,  or  pearls,  or  rubies? 
Your  betters,  the  Squires  and  the  Clergy,  have  kept,  if  not 
the  coral,  at  least  the  pearls,  for  their  own  wives'  necks,  and 
the  rubies  for  their  own  mitres  ;  and  have  generously  accorded 
to  you  heavenly  things, — wisdom,  namely,  concentnited  in 
your  responses  to  Catechism.  I  find  St.  George,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  be  minded  that  yon  shall  at  least  know  what  these 
earthly  goods  are,  in  order  to  your  desjiising  them  in  a  sen- 
sible manner  ; — for  you  can't  despise  them  if  you  know  noth- 
injj  about  them. 

I  am  going,  under  His  orders,  therefore,  to  give  you  some 
topazes  of  Ethiopia, — (at  least,  of  the  Ural  mountains,  where 
the  topazes  are  just  as  good,) — and  all  manner  of  coral,  that 
you  may  know  what  co-operative  societies  are  working,  to 
make   your   babies  their  rattles  and   necklaces,   without  any 


*  See  Fourth  Morning  in  Florence.     '  The  Vaulted  Book.' 
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steam  to  help  them,  under  tlie  deep  sea,  and  in  its  foam ;  also, 
out  of  the  Tay,  the  fairest  river  of  the  Britisli  Isles,  we  will 
fetch  some  pearls  that  nobody  shall  have  drawn  short  breath 
for;  and,  indeed,  all  the  things  that  Solomon  in  his  wisdom 
sent  his  ships  to  Tarshish  for, — gold,  and  silver,  ivoi-y,  and 
apes,  and  peacocks,  you  shall  see  in  their  perfection,  and  have 
as  mnch  of  as  St.  George  thinks  good  for  you  :  (only  remem- 
ber, in  order  to  see  an  ape  in  perfection,  you  must  not  be  an 
ape  yourself,  whatever  Mr.  Darwin  may  say  ;  but  must  admire, 
without  imitating  their  prehensile  activities,  nor  fancy  that 
you  can  lay  hold  on  to  the  branches  of  the  tree  of  life  with 
your  tails  instead  of  your  hands,  as  you  have  been  practising 
lately). 

And,  in  the  meantime,  I  must  stop  writing,  because  I've  to 
draw  a  peacock's  breast-feather,  and  paint  as  much  of  it  as  I 
can  without  having  heaven  to  dip  my  brush  in.  And  when 
you  iiave  seen  what  it  is,  you  shall  despise  it — if  you  can — 
for  heaven  itself.     But  for  nothing  less! 

My  fragment  does  not  quite  end  here  ;  but  in  its  following 
statements  of  plans  for  the  Sheffield  Museum,  anticipates  more 
than  I  think  Atropos  would  apju'ovc  ;  besides  getting  moi'e 
figurative  and  metaphysical  than  you  would  care  to  read  after 
your  Christmas  dinner.  But  here  is  a  piece  of  inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  all  riches,  Solomon's  and  our  own,  which  I  wrote 
in  May,  1873,  for  the  'Contemporary  Review,'  and  which,  as 
it  sums  much  of  what  I  may  have  too  vaguely  aTui  figuratively 
stated  in  my  letters,  may  advisedly  close  tlieir  series  for  this 
year. 

It  was  written  chiefly  in  reply  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Greg, 
defending  the  luxury  of  the  rich  as  harmless,  or  even  beneii- 
cent  to  tlie  poor.  Mr.  Greg  had,  on  his  part,  been  reproving 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith — who  had  spoken  of  a  rieli  man  as  con- 
suming the  means  of  living  of  the  poor.  And  Mr.  Greg 
pointed  out  liow  beneficially  for  the  poor,  in  a  thousand  chan- 
nels, the  rich  man  spent  what  lie  had  got. 

Whereupon  I  ventured  myself  to  inquire,  "  How  he  got  it?" 
and  the  ])aj)er  went  on  thus, — 'Which  is  indeed  the  first  of  all 
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questions  to  be  asked  when  the  economical  relations  of  any 
man  with  his  neighbour  are  to  be  examined. 

Dick  Turpin  is  blamed — suppose — by  some  plain-minded 
person,  for  consuming  the  means  of  other  people's  living. 
"Nay,"  says  Dick  to  the  plain-minded  person,  "observe  how 
beneficently  and  pleasantly  I  spend  whatever  I  get !" 

"  Yes,  Dick,"  persists  the  plain-minded  person,  "  but  how 
do  you  get  it  ?" 

"The  question,"  says  Dick,  "  is  insidious,  and  irrelevant." 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  I  mean  to  assert  any  irregu- 
larity or  impropriety  in  Dick's  profession — I  merely  assert  the 
necessity  for  Mr.  Greg's  examination,  if  he  would  be  master  of 
his  subject,  of  the  manner  of  Gain  in  every  case,  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  Expenditure.  Such  accounts  must  always  be  accu- 
lately  rendered  in  a  well-regulated  society. 

'•  Le  lieutenant  addressa  la  parole  an  capitaine,  et  lui  dit 
qu'il  venait  d'enlever  ccs  n^annequins,  remplis  de  sucre,  de 
cannelle,  d'anuuules,  ct  de  I'aisins  sees,  a  un  epicier  de  Bena- 
vente.  Apres  qu'il  eut  rendu  compte  de  son  expedition  au 
bureau,  les  depouillcs  de  Tepicier  furent  portees  dans  Toffice. 
Alors  il  ne  fut  plus  question  que  de  se  rejouir  ;  je  dcbntai  par 
le  buflFet,  que  je  parai  de  plusieurs  bouteilles  de  ce  bon  vin  que 
le  Seigneur  Rolando  m'avoit  vante." 

Mr.  Greg  strictly  confines  himself  to  an  examination  of  the 
benefits  conferred  on  the  public  by  this  so  agreeable  festivity  ; 
i)ut  he  must  not  be  surprised  or  indignant  that  some  inquiry 
should  be  made  as  to  the  resulting  condition  of  the  epicier  de 
Benavente. 

And  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  such  inquiry  be  insti- 
tuted, when  the  captain  of  the  expedition  is  a  minion,  not  of 
tiie  moon,  but  of  the  sun  ;  and  dazzling,  therefore,  to  all  be- 
holders. "It  is  heaven  which  dictates  what  I  ought  to  do 
upon  this  occasion,"  *  says  Henry  of  Navarre ;  "  my  retreat 

•  I  VIST  tho  nirrcnt  KnpHsh  of  Mr«.  Lennox's  translntion,  but  ncnrj'*8  real 
wiyiiiL'  was  (we  lh«'  lirst— j^Tccn  leaf — edition  of  Sully),  *'  Il  is  wTitltn  ulxjve 
whiil  is  to  li:ipptu  to  nic  on  ftfry  mca-sion."  "  Tonto  occnsion"  becomes 
"  Ctlle  octiisiou"  in  tbe  subsequent  editions,  and  llnaHy  "  wUat  is  l«)  baj^jien 
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out  of  this  city,  before  I  have  made  myself  master  of  it,  will 
be  the  retreat  of  my  sonl  out  of  my  body.  Accordingly,  all 
the  quarter  which  still  held  out,  we  forced,"  says  M.  de  Rosny  ; 
"after  which  the  inhabitants,  finding  themselves  no  longer 
able  to  resist,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  the  city  was  given  up 
to  plunder.  My  good  fortune  threw  a  small  iron  chest  in  my 
way,  in  which  I  found  about  four  thousand  gold  crowns." 

I  cannot  doubt  that  the  Baron's  expenditure  of  this  sum 
would  be  in  the  iiighest  degree  advantageous  to  France,  and 
to  the  Protestant  i-eh'gion.  But  complete  economical  science 
must  study  the  effect  of  its  abstraction  on  the  immediate  pros- 
perity of  the  town  of  Cahors ;  and  even  be3'ond  this — the 
mode  of  its  former  acquisition  by  the  town  itself,  which  jier- 
haps,  in  the  economies  of  the  nether  world,  may  have  dele- 
gated some  of  its  citizens  to  the  seventh  circle. 

And  the  most  curious  points,  in  the  modes  of  study  pursued 
by  modern  economical  science,  are,  that  while  it  always  waives 
this  question  of  ways  and  means  with  respect  to  inch  persons, 
it  studiously  pushes  it  in  the  case  oi  poor  ones;  and  while  it 
asserts  the  consumption  of  such  an  article  of  luxury  as  wine 
(to  take  tliat  which  Mr.  Greg  himself  instances)  to  be  eco- 
Jiomically  expedient,  when  the  wine  is  drunk  by  persons  who 
are  not  thii-sty,  it  asserts  the  same  consumption  to  be  alto- 
getlier  inexpedient,  when  the  privilege  is  extended  to  those 
who  are.  Thus  Mr.  Greg  dismisses,  at  page  618,  with  com- 
j)assionate  disdain,  tlie  extremely  vulgar  notion  "that  a  man 
who  drinks  a  bottle  of  champagne  worth  five  shillings,  while 
his  neighbour  is  in  want  of  actual  food,  is  in  some  way  wrong- 
ing his  neighbour;"  and  yet  Mr.  Greg  himself,  at  page  624, 
evidently  remains  under  the  equally  vulgar  impression  that  the 
twenty-four  millions  of  much  thirstier  persons  who  spend  fif- 
teen per  cent,  of  their  incomes  in  drink  and  tobacco,  are 
wronging  their  neighbours  by  that  expenditure. 

It  cannot,  surely,  be  the  difference  in  degree  of  refinement 


to  me"  (ce  que  doit  Ctrc  fait  de  moi)  becomes  "  what  I  ought  to  dc"  in  the 
English, 
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between  malt  liquor  and  champagne  wliicu  causes  Mr.  Greg's 
conviction  that  there  is  moral  delinquency  and  economical 
error  in  the  latter  case,  but  none  in  the  former;  if  that  be  all, 
I  can  relieve  him  from  his  embarrassment  by  putting  the  cases 
in  more  parallel  form.  A  clergyman  writes  to  me,  in  distress 
of  mind,  because  the  able-bodied  labourers  who  come  beiririns 
to  him  in  winter,  drink  port  wine  out  of  buckets  in  summer. 
Of  course  Mr.  Greg's  logical  mind  will  at  once  admit  (;is  a 
consequence  of  his  own  very  just  argumentum  ad  hominem 
in  page  617)  that  the  consumption  of  port  wine  out  of  buckets 
must  be  as  much  a  benefit  to  society  in  general  as  the  con- 
sumption of  champagne  out  of  bottles;  and  yet,  curiously 
enough,  I  am  certain  he  will  feel  my  question,  "'Where  does 
the  drinker  get  the  means  for  his  drinking  ?''  more  relevant  in 
the  case  of  the  imbibers  of  port  than  in  that  of  the  imbibers 
of  champ:igne.  And  although  Mr.  Greg  proceeds,  with  that 
lofty  contempt  for  the  dictates  of  nature  and  Christianity 
which  radical  economists  cannot  but  feel,  to  observe  (p.  618) 
that  "  while  the  mitural  man  and  the  Christian  would  have  the 
champagne  drinker  forego  his  bottle,  and  give  the  value  of  it 
to  the  famishing  wretch  beside  him,  the  radical  economist 
would  condemn  such  behaviour  as  distinctly  criminal  and  j)er- 
nicions,"  he  would  scarcely,  I  think,  carry  out  with  the  same 
ti-inmphant  confidence  the  conclusions  of  the  unnatural  man 
;iiiil  the  Anri-Christian  with  respect  to  the  lahourer  as  well  as 
riie  idk'r  ;  and  declare  that  while  the  extremely  simple  persons 
who  still  believe  in  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  merc>'  of  God, 
would  have  the  port-drinker  forego  his  bueket,  and  give  the 
value  of  it  to  the  famishing  wife  and  child  beside  him,  "the 
I'adical  economist  would  condemn  such  behaviour  as  distinctly 
criminal  and  pernicious." 

Mr.  Greg  has  it  indeed  in  his  power  to  reply  that  it  is 
proper  to  economise  for  the  sake  of  one's  own  wife  and  chil- 
dren, but  not  for  the  sake  of  anybody  else's.  But  since,  ac- 
(!ording  to  another  exponent  of  the  principles  of  Radical  Econ- 
omy, in  the  'Coridiill  Magazine,' a  well-conducted  agricultural 
labourer  must  not  marry  till  he  is  forty  five,  his  economies,  if 
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any,  in  early  life,  must  be  as  offensive  to  Mr.  Greg  on  the  score 
of  their  abstract  humanity,  as  those  of  the  richest  bachelor 
about  town. 

There  is  another  short  sentence  in  this  same  page  618,  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  accidental  significance. 

The  superficial  observer,  says  Mr.  Greg,  ''  recollects  a  text 
which  he  heard  in  his  youth,  but  of  which  he  never  considered 
the  precise  applicability — 'He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him  im- 
part to  him  that  hath  none.'  " 

The  assumptions  that  no  educated  Englishman  can  ever 
have  heard  that  text  except  in  his  youth,  and  that  those  wlio 
are  old  enough  to  remember  having  lieard  it,  "  never  consid- 
ered its  precise  api)licability,"  are  sui-ely  I'ash.  in  the  tieatment 
of  a  scientific  subject.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Greg  that  a  few  gray- 
headed  votaries  of  the  creed  of  Christendom  still  read — though 
perhaps  under  their  breath — the  woi'ds  which  earh'  associations 
liave  made  precious  to  them  ;  and  that  in  the  bygone  days, 
when  that  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  still  listened  to  with  re- 
spect by  many  not  illiterate  persons,  its  meaning  was  not  onh' 
considered,  but  very  deliberately  acted  upon.  Even  the  read- 
ers of  the  'Contemporary  Keview '  may  perhaps  have  some 
pleasure  in  reti-eating  from  the  sunshine  of  contemporary 
science,  for  a  few  quiet  moments,  into  the  shadows  of  that  of 
the  past ;  and  hearing  in  the  following  extiacts  from  two  let- 
ters of  Scott's  (the  first  describing  the  manner  of  life  of  his 
mother,  whose  death  it  announces  to  a  friend  ;  the  second, 
anticipating  tiie  verdict  of  the  futui'e  on  the  management  of 
his  estate  by  a  Scottish  nobleman)  wliat  relations  between  rich 
and  })oor  were  possible,  when  philosophers  had  not  yet  even 
lisped  in  the  sweet  nund)er8  of  Radical  Sociology. 

"  Slie  was  a  strict  economist,  which  she  said  enabled  her  to 
be  lil)eral ;  out  of  her  little  income  of  about  £300  a  year  she 
bestowed  at  least  a  third  in  well-chosen  charities,  and  with  the 
rest,  lived  like  a  gentlewoman,  and  even  with  hospitality  more 
general  than  seemed  to  suit  her  age;  yet  I  could  never  prevail 
on  her  to  accept  of  any  assistance.  You  cannot  conceive  how 
affecting  it  was  to  me  to  see  the  little  preparations  of  presents 
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which  she  had  assorted  for  the  New  Year,  for  she  was  a  great 
observer  of  the  old  fashions  of  her  period — and  to  think  that 
the  kind  heart  was  cold  which  dehghted  in  all  these  arts  of 
kindly  affection." 

"  The  Duke  is  one  of  those  retired  and  high-spirited  men 
who  will  never  be  known  until  the  world  asks  what  became  of 
the  huge  oak  that  grew  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  sheltered 
such  an  extent  of  ground.  During  the  late  distress,  though 
his  own  immense  rents  remained  in  arrears,  and  though  I 
know  he  was  pinched  for  money,  as  all  men  were,  but  more 
especially  the  possessors  of  entailed  estates,  he  absented  him- 
self from  London  in  order  to  pay,  with  ease  to  himself,  the 
labourers  employed  on  his  various  estates.  These  amounted 
(for  I  have  often  seen  the  roll  and  helped  to  check  it)  to  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  working  at  day  wages,  each  of  whom 
on  a  moderate  average  might  maintain  three  persons,  since  the 
single  men  have  mothers,  sisters,  and  aged  or  very  young 
relations  to  protect  and  assist.  Indeed  it  is  wonderful  how 
much  even  a  small  sum,  comparatively,  will  do  in  supporting 
the  Scottish  labourer,  wh(t  in  his  natural  state  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  best,  most  intelligent,  and  kind-heai-ted  of  human  beings ; 
and  in  truth  I  have  limited  my  other  habits  of  exj)ense  very 
nmch  since  1  fell  into  the  habit  of  employing  mine  honest 
people.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  about  a  hundred  children, 
being  almost  entirely  sii[)])orted  by  their  fathers'  or  brothers' 
labour,  c<^me  down  yesterday  to  dance  to  the  pipes,  and  get  a 
])iece  of  cake  and  bannock,  and  pence  apiece  (no  very  deadly 
largess)  in  honour  of  hogmanay.  I  declare  to  you,  my  dear 
friend,  that  when  I  thought  the  poor  fellows  who  kept  these 
children  so  neat,  and  well  taught,  and  well  behaved,  were  slav- 
ing the  whole  day  for  eighteen-pence  or  twenty-pence  at  most, 
I  was  ashamed  of  their  gratitude,  and  of  tlieir  becks  and  bows. 
But  after  all,  one  does  what  one  can,  and  it  is  better  twenty 
families  should  Ikj  comfortable  according  to  their  wishes  and 
habits,  than  tliat  half  that  number  should  be  raised  above  their 
situation." 

I  must  pray  Mr.  Greg  farther  to  observe,  if  he  has  conde- 
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scended  to  glance  at  these  remains  of  almost  prehistoric 
thought,  that  altliough  the  modern  philosopher  will  never 
have  reason  to  blusli  for  any  man's  gratitude,  and  has  totally 
abandoned  the  romantic  idea  of  making  even  so  much  as  one 
family  comfortable  according  to  their  wishes  and  habits,  the 
alternative  suggested  by  Scott,  that  half  "  the  number  t-hould 
be  raised  above  their  situation,"  may  become  a  very  inconven- 
ient one  if  the  doctrines  of  Modern  Equality  and  competition 
should  render  the  other  half  desirous  of  parallel  promotion. 

It  is  now  just  sixteen  years  since  Mr.  Greg's  present  philos- 
ophy of  Expenditure  was  expressed  with  great  precision  by 
the  Common  Councilmen  of  Kew  York,  in  their  report  on 
the  commercial  crisis  of  1857,  in  the  following  terms* : — 

"Another  erroneous  idea  is  that  luxurious  living,  extrava- 
gant dressing,  splendid  turn-outs,  and  fine  houses,  are  the  cause 
of  distress  to  a  nation.  No  more  erroneous  impression  conld 
exist.  Every  extravagance  that  the  man  of  100,000  or  1,000,- 
000  dollars  indulges  in,  adds  to  the  means,  the  support,  the 
wealth  of  ten  or  a  hundred  who  had  little  or  nothing  else  but 
their  labour,  their  intellect,  or  their  taste.  If  a  man  of  1,U00,- 
000  dollars  spends  principal  and  interest  in  ten  years,  and  finds 
himself  beggared  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  has  actually  made 
a  hundred  who  have  catered  to  his  extravagance,  employers  or 
employed,  so  much  richer  by  the  division  of  his  wealth.  He 
may  be  ruined,  but  the  nation  is  better  off  and  richer,  for  one 
hundred  minds  and  hands,  with  10,000  dollars  apiece,  are  far 
more  productive  than  one  with  the  whole." 

Now  that  is  precisely  the  view  also  taken  of  the  matter  by 
a  large  number  of  Radical  Economists  in  England  as  well  iifi 
America ;  only  they  feel  that  the  time,  however  short,  which 
the  rich  gentleman  takes  to  divide  his  property  among  them 
in  his  own  way,  is  j)ractica]ly  wasted  ;  and  even  worse,  because 
the  methods  which  the  gentleman  himself  is  likely  to  adopt 
for  the  depression  of  liis  fortune  will  not,  in  all  probability,  be 
conducive  to  the  elevation  of  his  character.     It  appears,  there- 

*Sce  the  '  Times '  of  November  33ril  of  that  year. 
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fore,  on  moral  as  well  as  economical  grounds,  desirable  that  the 
division  and  distribution  should  at  once  be  summarily  effected; 
and  the  only  point  still  open  to  discussion  in  the  views  of  the 
Common  Councilmen  is  to  what  degree  of  minuteness  they 
would  think  it  advisable  to  carry  the  subsequent  sub-divi&ion. 

I  do  not  suppose,  however,  that  this  is  the  conclusion  which 
^Ir.  Greg  is  desirous  that  the  general  Anti-Christian  public 
should  adopt ;  and  in  that  case,  as  I  see  by  his  paper  in  the 
last  number  of  the  '  Contemporary,'  -that  he  considers  the 
Christian  life  itself  virtually  impossible,  may  I  recommend 
his  examination  of  the  manners  of  the  Pre-Christian  ?  For  I 
can  certify  him  that  this  important  subject,  of  which  he  has 
only  himself  imperfectly  investigated  one  side,  had  been 
thorouo^blv  investirrated  on  all  sides,  at  least  seven  hundred 
years  before  Christ ;  and  from  that  day  to  this,  all  men  of  wit, 
<eiise,  and  feeling  have  held  precisely  the  same  views  on  the 
.■-ubjects  of  economy  and  charity,  in  all  nations  under  the  sun. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  Mr.  Greg  chooses  the  expe- 
rience of  BcEotia,  Lombardy,  or  Yorkshire,  nor  whether  he 
studies  the  relation  of  each  day  to  its  labour  under  Hesiod, 
A'irgil,  or  Sydney  Smith,  But  it  is  desirable  that  at  least  he 
should  acquaint  himself  with  the  opinions  of  some  of  these 
persons,  as  well  as  with  those  of  the  Common  Councilmen  of 
Xew  York ;  for  though  a  man  of  superior  sagacity  may  be 
pardoned  for  thinking,  with  the  friends  of  Job,  that  Wisdom 
will  die  with  hitn,  it  can  only  be  through  neglect  of  the  exist- 
ing <)|)j)ortunities  of  general  culture  that  he  remains  distinctly 
under  the  impression  that  she  was  born  with  him. 

It  may  perhaps  be  well  that,  in  conclusion,  I  should  state 
briefly  the  causes  and  terms  of  the  economical  crisis  of  our 
own  day,  which  has  been  the  Rubject  of  the  debate  between 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  and  Mr.  Grog. 

No  man  ever  jjccame.  or  can  become,  largely  rich  merely  by 
labour  and  economy.  All  large  fortunes  (putting  treasure- 
trove  and  gambling  out  of  consideration)  are  founded  cither 
on  occupation  of  land,  usury,  or  taxation  of  labour.  Whether 
openly   or  occultly,  the  landlord,  money-lender,  and  capital- 
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holding  employer,  gather  into  their  possession  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  the  means  of  existence  which  other  people  produce  by 
the  labour  of  their  hands.  The  effect  of  this  impost  upon  the 
condition  of  life  of  the  tenant,  borrower,  and  workman,  is  the 
first  point  to  be  studied  ; — the  results,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
mode  in  which  Captain  Roland  J?//^  his  purse. 

Secondly,  we  have  to  study  the  effects  of  the  mode  in  which 
Captain  lioland  empties  his  purse.  The  landlord,  usurer,  or 
labour-master,  does  not,  and  cannot,  himself  consume  all  the 
means  of  life  he  collects.  He  gives  them  to  other  persons, 
whom  he  employs  in  his  own  behalf — growers  of  champagne ; 
jockeys  ;  footmen  ;  jewellers ;  builders ;  painters ;  musicians, 
and  the  like.  The  diversion  of  tlie  labour  of  these  persons 
from  the  production  of  food  to  the  production  of  articles  of 
luxury  is  very  frequently,  and,  at  the  present  day,  very  griev- 
ously, a  cause  of  famine.  But  when  the  luxuries  are  pro- 
duced, it  becomes  a  quite  separate  question  who  is  to  have 
them,  and  whether  the  landlord  and  capitalist  are  entirely  to 
monopolize  the  music,  the  painting,  the  architecture,  the  hand- 
service,  the  horse-service,  and  the  sparkling  champagne  of  the 
world. 

And  it  is  gradually,  in  these  days,  becoming  manifest  to  the 
tenants,  borrowers,  and  labourers,  that  instead  of  paying  these 
large  sums  into  the  hands  of  the  landlords,  lenders,  and  em- 
ployers, that  they  may  purchase  music,  painting,  etc. ;  the 
tenants,  borrowers,  and  workers,  had  better  buy  a  little  music 
and  painting  for  themselves!  That,  for  instance, instead  of  the 
capitalist-employer's  paying  three  hundred  pounds  for  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  himself,  in  the  attitude  of  investing  his  ea]> 
ital,  tlie  united  workmen  had  better  themselves  pay  the  three 
hundred  pounds  into  the  hands  of  the  ingenious  artist,  for  a 
painting,  in  the  antiquated  manner  of  Lionardo  or  Iti\phael,  of 
some  subject  more  religiously  or  historically  interesting  to 
them  ;  and  placed  where  they  can  always  see  it.  And  again, 
instead  of  i)aying  three  hundred  pounds  to  the  obliging  land- 
lord, that  he  inay  buy  a  box  at  the  opera  with  it,  whence  to 
btudy  the  refinements  of  music  and  dancing,  the  tenants  are 
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l)egiuning  to  think  that  they  may  as  well  keep  their  rents  part- 
ly to  themselves,  and  therewith  pay  some  Wandering  "Willie 
to  fiddle  at  their  own  doors ;  or  bid  some  grey-haired  minstrel 

"  Tune,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear, 
The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear." 

And  similarly  the  dwellers  in  the  hut  of  the  field,  and  garret 
of  the  city,  are  beginning  to  think  that,  instead  of  paying  half- 
a-crown  for  the  loan  of  half  a  fireplace,  they  had  better  keep 
their  half-crown  in  their  pockets  till  they  can  buy  for  them- 
selves a  whole  one. 

These  are  the  views  which  are  gaining  ground  among  the 
poor  ;  and  it  is  entirely  vain  to  endeavour  to  repress  them  by 
equivocations.  They  are  founded  on  eternal  laws ;  and  al- 
though their  recognition  will  long  be  refused,  and  their  pro- 
mulgation, resisted  as  it  will  be,  partly  l)y  force,  partly  by  false- 
hood, can  only  take  place  through  incalculable  confusion  and 
misery,  recognized  they  must  be  eventually ;  and  with  these 
three  ultimate  results : — that  the  usurer's  trade  will  be  abol- 
ished utterly; — that  the  employer  will  be  paid  justly  for  his 
superintendence  of  labour,  but  not  for  his  capital ;  and  the 
landlord  paid  for  his  superintendence  of  the  cultivation  of 
land,  when  he  is  able  to  direct  it  wisely: — that  both  he,  and 
the  employer  of  mechanical  lal)Our,  will  be  recognized  as  be- 
loved masters,  if  they  deserve  love,  and  as  noble  guides  when 
they  are  capable  of  giving  discreet  guidance;  but  neither  will 
be  permitted  to  establish  themselves  any  more  as  senseless  con- 
duits, through  which  the  strength  and  riches  of  their  native 
laud  arc  to  be  poured  into  the  cup  of  the  fornication  of  its 
l>al)ylonian  'city  of  the  Plain.' 

So  ends  my  article,  and  enough  said  for  1875, 1  think.  And 
I  wish  you  a  merry  riiristnias,  Tny  masters;  and  honest  ways 
of  winning  your  meat  and  pudding. 
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I  AM  busy,  and  tired,  this  month;  so  shall  keep  my  making  up  of  accounts 
till  January.  The  gist  of  them  is  simply  that  we  have  got  £8000  worth  of 
Consols;  and  we  had  a  balance  of  £501  7s.  at  the  bank,  which  balance  I 
have  taken,  and  advanced  another  hundred  of  my  own,  making  £600,  to  buy 
the  Shetlield  property  with:  this  advance  I  shall  repay  myself  as  the  interest 
comes  in,  or  farther  subscription;  and  then  use  such  additional  sums  for  the 
tilling  of  the  museum,  and  building  a  small  curator's  house  on  the  ground. 
But  I  shall  not  touch  any  of  the  funded  sum ;  and  hope  soon  to  see  it  raised 
to  £10,000.  I  have  no  word  yet  from  our  lawyer  about  our  constitution. 
The  Sheffield  property,  like  the  funded,  stands  in  the  names  of  the  Trustees. 

I  have  accepted,  out  of  our  forty  subscribers,  some  eight  or  nine  for  Com- 
panions, very  gratefully.  Others  wish  well  to  the  cause,  but  dislike  the  re- 
quired expression  of  creed  and  purpose.  I  use  no  persuasion  in  the  matter, 
wishing  to  have  complete  harmony  of  feeling  among  the  active  members  of 
the  Society. 

E.  L.'s  courteous,  but  firm,  reply  to  Mrs.  Green's  letter  reaches  me  too  late 
for  examination.  In  justice  to  both  mj^  correspondents,  and  to  my  readers, 
I  must  defer  its  insertion,  in  such  abstract  as  may  seem  desirable,  until  next 
month. 

I.  The  extract  in  the  following  letter  makes  me  wonder  if  it  has  never 
occurred  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mullens  that  there  should  be  immediately  fonned 
a  Madagascar  Missionary  Society,  for  the  instruction  of  the  natives  of  Eng- 
land. 

"My  dear  Sir, — Apropos  of  your  strictures  on  usury  which  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared  in  '  Fors,"'  I  have  thought  you  would  be  interested  in 
the  foUowiiiK  extract  from  a  recent  work  on  Madagascar,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Mullens,  of  tlic  London  .Missionary  Society. 

"  After  dcseribiiig  a  '  Kabiiry,'— a  public  a.ssembly  addressed  by  the 
Queen,— in  \hv  Iktsileo*  province  he  goes  on  to  say:  '  Having  expressed  in 
u  clear  and  distinct  v(>i<c  her  pleasure  in  meeting  her  i)eoi)le  once  more,  the 
Queen  uttered  several  sentences  usual  to  these  a.sseniblies,  in  which  she  dwelt 
upon  the  close  and  afTectionale  relations  subsisting  between  them  and  herself. 
"  You  are  a  father  and  mother  to  me:  having  you,  I  have  all.  .  .  .  And  if 
you  confide  in  me,  you  liave  a  father  and  a  mother  in  me.     Is  it  not  so,  O  ye 

*  I  can't  answer  (or  Madagascar  nomenclature. 
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under  heaven  ?"  To  which,  ^vith  a  deep  voice,  the  people  reply,  "It  is  so." 
Passing  at  length  to  the  subject  specially  before  her,  the  Queen  said,  "My 
days  in  the  South  are  now  few;  therefore  I  will  say  a  word  about  the 
Schools.  And  I  say  to  you  all,  here  in  Betsileo,  .  .  .  cause  your  children 
to  attend  the  Schools.  My  de.sire  is,  that  whether  high  or  low,  whether  sons 
of  the  nobles,  or  sons  of  the  judges,  or  sons  of  the  officers,  or  sons  of  the 
centurions,  your  sons  and  your  daughters  should  attend  the  Schools  and  be- 
come lovers  of  wisdom."  The  Prime  Mini'^ter,  then,  in  the  Queen's  name, 
addressed  the  assembly  on  the  subject  of  usury,  — a  great  evil  among  poor 
nations,  and  only  too  common  in  stages  of  .society  like  that  in  Madagascar, 
— and  said,  "  Thus  sailh  the  Queen:  All  the  vftio-y  exacted  by  the  Hovasfrom 
the  Betsileo  is  remitted,  and  only  the  original  debt  shall  remain  !"  ' 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

"Joseph  IIalsey." 

II.  (Letter  from  a  clergyman,  now  an  accepted  Companion):— 

"  You  say  when  I  agree  in  your  opinions  I  may  come,  but  surely  you  do 
not  exact  tlie  unquestioning  and  entire  subnii-;>^ion  of  the  individual  opinion 
which  the  most  arrogant  of  churches  e.xact.s.*  With  your  leading  princi- 
ples, so  as  I  am  yet  able  to  judge  of  them,  I  entirely  and  unreservedly  agree. 
I  see  daily  such  warped  morality,  such  croijked  ways  in  tlie  most  urgent  and 
important  concerns  of  life,  as  to  convince  me  that  the  axe  should  be  laid  to 
the  rcM)t  of  the  tree.  Plainly  I  am  disgusted  -no  more  tolerant  word  will  do 
— with  the  prevalent  tone  of  thouglit  in  religious  matters,  and  the  restdting 
tortuous  courses  in  daily  work  and  worship.  What  a  worse  than  Pagan 
mi.sconception  of  llim  whom  they  ignorantly  worship — 

" '  Ille  opiffx  f'Tum,  mundi  melioris  oripo  '— 

is  shown  by  the  ma.ss  of  so-called  religious  persons  !  How  scurrilously  the 
Protestant  will  rail  against  Papist  intolerance — making  his  private  judgment 
of  Scripture  the  infallible  rule,  '  blushing  not  (as  Hooker  saj.s)  in  any  doubt 
concerning  matters  of  Scripture  to  tl»iiik  his  own  bare  Yea  as  good  as  the 
Nay  of  all  the  wise,  grave,  and  learned  judgments  that  are  in  the  whole 
world. ' 

"  '  Which  insolency  must  be  repressed,  or  it  will  be  the  very  bane  of 
Christian  Religion.'— HEcc.  Polity,  Book  II.) 

III.  (Useful  letter  from  a  friend): — 

"  I  believe  the  St.  George's  Company  contains  the  germ  of  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  constitution  I  see  that  you  arc  planlinir  Hint  germ,  and  fostering 
it  witli  all  deliberation  and  cautious  directness  of  advance;  but  what  Titanic 
obstncles  !  It  seems  to  me  the  littest  plant  of  this  age  to  surnve,  but  in  the 
complexities  of  the  struggle  ff»r  existence,  its  rearing  must  be  a  Hereidean 
lulNjur.  Yet  wherein  is  this  age  singular?  When  was  there  !iny  time  whose 
wntcnce  we  might  not  write  thus:  "  I/etat  agite  par  les  brigues  des  am 
bilieux,  i>ar  les  largesses  iles  riches  faclieux,  par  la  venalile  des  pauvres 
oiscux,  par  reinpirisme  des  orateurs,  par  I'audace  des  liommes  ]>ervers,  par 
la  faiblesse  des  hommes  vertueux,"  was  distracted  and  disinteu'rale.' 

"  When  1  can  get  iKlter  words  than  my  f)wn  I  like  to  use  them — and  it  is 
M'ldom  I  eaiinoi.  In  the  s<ltish  jileasure  of  writing  to  you  I  forget  the  tax 
on  your  time  of  readmg  my  vagaries;  but  I  feel  a  kiml  of  filial  unbunlcuing 
in  writing  thus  freely.     Will  tliat  excuse  me  ? 

"  Always  sincerely  and  ufTcctionately  yours, 

"  Jamkh  Hoopkh." 


•  By  no  meann,  but  practirnl  obinlience,  yew,- not  to  mr,  but  to  the  M/mtt-r  of  the 
Company,  whoever  he  may  be;  and  thin  not  for  hlH  pride's  sake,  but  for  your  comfbrt's 
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"Wood  verms  Coal. — Subject  to  such  correction  as  may  be  due  to  the 
different  quantity  of  carbon  contained  in  a  load  of  wood  as  in  a  ton  of  coal, 
the  product  of  the  coal-field  is  seven  times  as  much  [of  fuel]  per  mile,  as 
that  of  the  forest.  To  produce  a  yield  of  fuel  equal  to  that  obtainable  from 
the  known  coal  measures  of  the  world,  if  worked  with  an  activity  equal  to 
that  of  our  own,  seven  times  the  area  of  cultivated  forest  is  required.  But 
the  actual  area,  as  estimated,  is  not  seven,  but  twenty-seven  times  that  of  the 
coal  measures.  It  is  thus  four  times  as  important,  regarded  as  a  source  of 
fuel.  But  while  the  life  of  the  coal  field  has  been  taJken  at  150  years,  that 
of  the  forest,  if  rightly  cared  for,  will  endure  as  long  as  that  of  the  human 
family.  A  wealth  such  as  this  is  not  to  be  measured  in  tons  of  gold. — 
Editiburgh  Hemic,  p.  375,  Oct.,  1875. 

"  I  think  SheflSeld  is  more  likely  '  Schaf-feld '  than  Sheaf -field.  '  Sheep- 
fold  '  the  sheltered  hollow  with  moors  all  round  it.  I  know  a  place  called 
'  Theescombe,'  meaning  '  theaves-combe,'  or  'young  ^mbs-combe.'" — J^oie 
by  a  Companion. 
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LETTER  LXI. 


NormUber  28<A,  1875. 
(In  the  house  of  a  friend  who,  being  ashamed  of  me  and  my  words,  requests 
that  this  Fors  may  not  be  dated  from  it.) 

'LrvE  AXD  LEARN.'  I  triist  it  may  yet  be  permitted  me  f,c 
fuliil  tlie  adage  a  few  years  longer,  for  I  find  it  takes  a  great 
deal  of  living  to  get  a  little  deal  of  learning.  (Query,  mean- 
ing of  '  deal '  ? — substantive  of  verb  deal — as  at  wbist  ^ — no 
Johnson  by  me,  and  shall  be  sure  to  forget  to  look  when  I 
have.)  But  I  liave  learned  something  this  morning, — the  use 
of  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  a  fireshovel,  to  wit.  I  recollect, 
now,  often  and  often,  seeing  my  mother  sift  the  cinders;  but, 
alas,  she  never  taught  me  to  do  it.  Did  not  think,  perhaps, 
that  I  should  ever  have  occasion,  as  a  Bishop,  to  occupy  my- 
self in  that  manner ;  nor  understand, — poor  sweet  mother, — 
how  advisable  it  might  be  to  have  some  sort  of  holes  in  my 
shovel-hat,  for  sifting  cinders  of  human  soul. 

Howsoever,  I  have  found  out  the  art,  this  morning,  in  the 
actual  ashes;  thinking  all  the  time  how  it  was  possible  for 
people  to  live  in  tins  weather,  who  had  no  cinders  to  sift. 
My  hostess's  white  cat,  Lily,  woke  me  at  half-jKist  five  by 
piteous  mewing  at  my  window;  and  being  let  in,  and  having 
expressed  her  thanks  by  getting  between  my  legs  over  and 

I  over  again  as  I  was  shaving,  has  at  la.st  curled  herself  u])  in 
my  bed,  and  gone  to  sleep, — looking  as  fat  as  a  little  ])illow, 
only  whiter ;  but  what  are  the  cats  to  do,  to-day,  who  have  no 
one  to  let  tliem  in  at  the  windows,  no  beds  to  curl  up  intoy 
and  nothing  but  skin  and  bones  to  curl  ? 
:  ' 
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'  It  Ccin't  be  helped,  you  know  ; — ineantime,  let  Lily  enjo} 
her  bed,  aud  be  tbauktul,  (if  possible,  in  a  more  convenient 
manner).  And  do  yon  enjoy  your  fire,  and  be  thankful,'  say 
the  pious  public :  and  subscribe,  no  doubt,  at  their  Rector's 
request,  for  an  early  dole  of  Christmas  coals.  Alas,  my  pious 
public,  all  this  temporary  doling  and  coaling  is  worse  than 
useless.  It  drags  out  some  old  women's  lives  a  month  or  two 
longer, — makes,  here  and  there,  a  hearth  savoury  with  smell 
of  dinner,  that  little  knew  of  such  frankincense ;  but,  for  true 
help  to  the  poor,  you  might  as  well  light  a  lucifer  match  to 
warm  their  fingers ;  and  for  the  good  to  your  own  hearts, — I 
tell  you  solemnly,  all  your  comfort  in  such  charity  is  simply, 
Christ's  dipped  sop,  given  to  you  for  signal  to  somebody  else 
tiian  Christ,  that  it  is  his  hour  to  find  the  windows  of  your 
f-()ul  o})en — to  the  iS^ight,  whence  very  doleful  creatures,  of 
other  temper  and  colour  than  Lily,  are  mewing  to  get  in. 

Indeed,  ray  pious  public,  you  cannot,  at  present,  by  any 
coal  or  blanket  subscription,  do  more  than  blind  yourselves  to 
the  plain  order  ''  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee ;  and  from  him 
that  would  borrow  of  thee,  turn  not  thou  away." 

To  him  tliat  asketh  us,  say  the  public, — but  then — every- 
body would  ask  us. 

Yes,  you  pitiful  public, — pretty  nearly  everybody  would : 
that  is  indeed  the  state  of  national  dignity,  and  independence, 
and  gushing  prosperity,  you  have  brought  your  England  into  ; 
a  population  mostly  of  beggars,  (at  heart) ;  or,  worse,  bagmen, 
not  merely  bearing  the  bag — but  nothing  else  hut  bags;  sloppy 
star-fishy,  scven-suckered  stomachs  of  indiscriminate  covetous- 
ness,  ready  to  beg,  borrow,  gamble,  swindle,  or  write  anything 
a  publisher  will  pay  for. 

Nevertheless  your  order  is  precise,  and  clear ;  '  Give  to  him 
that  asketh  thee'— even  to  the  half  of  your  last  cloak — says 
St.  Martin  ;  even  to  the  whole  of  it,  says  Christ :  '  whosoever 
of  you  forsaketh  not  nil  that  he  hath  cannot  be  my  disciple.' 

'  And  you  yourself,  you  have  a  liouse  among  the  lakes,  and 
rooms  at  Oxford,  and  pictures,  and  books,  and  a  Dives  dinner 
awary  day,  how  about  all  that?' 
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Yes,  jou  may  well  ask. — and  I  answer  very  distinctly  and 
frankly,  that  if  once  I  am  convinced  (and  it  is  nut  by  any 
means  unlikely  I  should  be  so)  that  to  put  all  these  things 
into  the  hands  of  others,  and  live,  myself,  in  a  cell  at  Assisi, 
or  a  shepherd's  cottage  in  Cumberland,  would  be  right,  and 
wise,  under  the  conditions  of  human  life  and  thought  with 
which  I  have  to  deal — very  assuredly  I  will  do  so. 

Nor  is  it,  I  repeat,  unlikely  that  such  conviction  may  soon 
happen  to  me  ;  for  I  begin  to  question  very  strictly  with  my- 
self, how  it  is  that  St.  George's  work  does  not  prosper  better 
in  my  hands. 

Here  is  the  half-decade  of  years,  past,  since  I  began  tlie 
writing  of  Fqrs,  as  a  byework,  to  quiet  my  conscience,  that  1 
might  be  happy  in  what  I  supposed  to  be  my  own  proper  life 
of  Art-teacliing,  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere  ;  and,  through  my 
own  happiness,  rightly  help  others. 

I3ut  Atropus  has  ruled  it  quite  otherwise.  During  these 
five  years,  very  signal  distress  has  visited  me,  conclusively 
removing  all  possibilities  of  cheerful  action  ;  separating  and 
sealing  a  great  space  of  former  life  into  one  wide  field  of 
Machpelah  ;  and  leaving  the  rest  sunless.  Also,  everything  I 
have  set  hand  to  has  been  unprosperous ;  much  of  it  even 
calamitous  ; — disa])pointment,  coupled  with  heavy  money  loss, 
happening  in  ahnost  every  quarter  to  me,  and  casting  discredit 
on  all  I  attempt ;  while,  in  things  partly  under  tlie  influence 
and  fortune  of  others,  and  then'fore  more  or  less  successful, — 
the  schools  at  Oxford  es])ecially,  which  owe  the  greater  |)art 
of  their  efficiency  to  the  fostering  zeal  of  Dr.  Acland,  and  the 
steady  teaching  of  Mr.  Alacdonald, — I  iiave  not  been  able,  for 
my  own  share,  to  accomplish  the  tentii  part  of  what  I  planned. 

I'mlcr  which  conditions,  1  proceed  in  my  endeavour  t<>  re- 
model the  world,  with  more  zeal,  by  much,  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1871. 

For  these  following  reasons. 

First,  that  I  would  give  anything  to  be  quit  of  the  whole 
business;  and  therefore  that  I  am  certain  it  is  not  ambition, 
nor  love  of  power,  nor  anything  but  absolute  and  mere  com- 
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passion,  tliat  drags  me  on.  That  slioemaljer,  whom  his  son 
left  lying  dead  with  his  head  in  the  fireplace  the  other  day,* — 
1  wish  he  and  his  son  liad  never  been  born  ; — but  as  the  like  of 
them  will  be  born,  and  must  so  die,  so  long  as  things  remain 
as  they  are,  there's  no  choice  for  me  but  to  do  all  I  know  to 
change  them,  since  others  won't. 

Secondly.  I  observe  that  when  all  things,  in  early  life,  ap- 
peared to  be  going  well  for  me,  they  were  by  no  means  going 
well,  in  the  deep  of  them,  but  quite  materially  and  rapidly 
otherwise.  Whence  I  conclude  that  though  things  appear  at 
present  adverse  to  my  work  and  me,  they  may  not  at  all  be  ad- 
verse in  the  deep  of  them,  but  quite  otherwise. 

Thirdly.  Though  in  my  own  fortune,  unprosperous,  and  in 
my  own  thoughts  and  labour,  failing,  I  find  more  and  more 
every  day  that  I  have  helped  many  persons  unknown  to  me ; 
that  others,  in  spite  of  my  failures,  begin  to  understand  me, 
and  are  ready  to  follow ;  and  that  a  certain  power  is  indeed 
already  in  my  hands,  woven  widely  into  the  threads  of  many 
human  lives ;  which  power,  if  I  now  laid  down,  that  line 
(which  I  have  always  kept  the  murmur  of  in  my  ears,  for 
warning,  since  first  I  read  it  thirty  years  ago,) — 

"  Che  fece  per  viltate'l  gran  rifluto,"  f 

would  be  finally  and  fatally  true  of  me. 

Fourthly,  not  only  is  that  saying  of  Bacon's  of  great  com- 
fort to  me,  "  therefore  extreme  lovers  of  their  country,  or  mas- 
ters, were  never  fortunate;  neither  can  they  be,  for  when  a 
man  places  his  thoughts  without  himself,  he  goeth  not  his  own 
way," :{:  for  truly  I  liave  always  loved  my  masters.  Turner, 
Tintoret,  and  Carlyle,  to  the  exclusion  of  my  own  thoughts ; 

*  See  first  article  in  Notes. 

f  Inferno,  III.  60.  I  fear  tliat  few  modern  readers  of  Dante  understand 
the  dreadful  meaning  of  this  lieliisli  outer  distriet,  or  suburb,  full  of  the 
refuse  or  worthless  scum  of  Humanity — such  numl)ers  that  "nonhaverei 
creduto,  che  morte  tantii  n'  havcsse  disfatta," — who  are  stung  to  bloody  tor- 
ture by  in.scctfi,  and  who.se  blood  and  tears  together — the  best  tiiat  human 
Bouls  can  give — are  sucked  up,  on  the  hell-ground,  by  worms. 

t  Essay  XI. 
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and  my  country  more  than  my  own  garden  :  but  also,  I  do  not 
find  in  the  reading  of  history  that  any  victory  worth  having 
was  ever  won  without  cost ;  and  I  observe  that  too  open  and 
early  prosperity  is  rarely  the  way  to  it. 

But  lastly,  and  chiefly.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  vital 
doctrines  of  Christianity  wliatsoever, — and  assuredly  there  is 
more  than  most  of  us  recognise,  or  than  any  of  us  believe, — 
the  offences  committed  in  this  century-  by  all  the  nations  of 
Christendom  against  the  law  of  Christ  have  been  so  great,  and 
insolent,  that  they  cannot  but  be  punished  by  the  withdrawal 
of  spiritual  guidance  from  them,  and  the  especial  paralysis  of 
efforts  intelligently  made  for  their  good.  In  times  of  more 
ignorant  sinning,  they  were  punished  by  plagues  of  the  body; 
but  now,  by  plagues  of  the  soul,  and  widely  infections  insani- 
ties, making  every  tine  })hysician  of  souls  helpless,  and  every 
false  effort  triumphant.  Nor  arc  we  without  great  and  terrihle 
signs  of  supernatural  calamity,  no  less  in  grievous  changes  and 
deterioration  of  climate,  than  in  foi'ms  of  mental  disease,* 
claiming  distinctly  to  be  necromantic,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  ex- 
amined the  evidence  relating  to  them,  actually  manifesting 
themselves  as  such.  P'or  observe  you,  my  friends,  countrymen, 
and  brothers — Either^  at  this  actual  moment  of  your  n)erry 
Christmas-time,  that  has  truly  come  to  pass,  in  falling  London, 
which  your  greatest  Englishman  wrote  of  falling  Rome,  '*  the 
sheeted  dead,  do  squeak  and  gii)l)er  in  your  English  streets," — 
Or,  such  a  system  of  loathsome  imposture  and  cretinous  blas- 
])hL'my  is  current  among  all  classes  of  England  and  America,  as 
makes  the  6Ul)er^tition  of  all  j)ast  ages  divine  truth  in  com- 
parison ! 

One  of  these  things  h  so — ga}'  friends; — have  it  which  way 
you  will:  one  or  other  of  these,  to  me,  alike  appalling;  and  in 


*  I  leave  tliis  paKsiij;c  jus  it  was  written:  thouf^h  as  it  passes  throuph  the 
press,  it  is  ordered  by  Atropos  that  I  stiould  bear  a  piece  of  evidence  on  this 
matter  no  less  clear  as  to  the  present  ministry  of  such  jrawers  as  that  which 
led  VvU-x  out  of  prison,  than  all  the  former,  or  nearly  sdi,  fonner  evidence 
examined  liy  me  was  of  the  presence  of  the  legion  which  ruled  among  the 
Tombs  of  Uennesarcl. 
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3'oiir  priiicipal  street  of  London  society,  yon  have  a  picture  of 
liiglily  dressed  harlots  giunbling,  of  naked  ones,  called  Androm- 
eda and  Francesca  of  Rimini,  and  of  Christ  led  to  be  cruci- 
fied, exhibited,  for  your  better  entertainment,  in  the  same 
room  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  street,  an  exhibition  of  jug- 
glery, professedly  imitating, /br  money,  what  a  large  number 
of  you  believe  to  be  the  efforts  of  the  returned  Dead  to  con- 
vince you  of  your  Immortality. 

Meantime,  at  the  other  end — no,  at  the  very  centre  of  your 
great  Babylon,  a  son  leaves  his  father  dead,  with  his  bead,  in- 
stead of  a  fire,  in  the  fireplace,  and  goes  out  himself  to  his 
day's  darg. 

****** 

'We  are  very  sorry  ; — What  can  we  do?  How  can  we  help 
it?  London  is  so  big,  and  living  is  so  very  expensive,  you 
know,' 

Miserables, — who  makes  London  big,  but  you,  coming  to 
look  at  the  harlotries  in  it,  painted  and  other  ?  Who  makes 
living  expensive,  but  you,  who  drink,  and  eat,*  and  dress,  all 
you  can  ;  and  never  in  your  lives  did  one  stroke  of  work  to 
get  your  living, — never  drew  a  bucket  of  water,  never  sowed 
a  grain  of  corn,  never  spun  a  yard  of  thread  ; — but  you  de- 
vour, and  swill,  and  waste,  to  your  fill,  and  think  yourselves 
good,  and  fine,  and  better  creatures  of  God,  I  doubt  not,  than 
the  poor  starved  wretch  of  a  shoemaker,  who  shod  whom  he 
could,  while  you  gave  him  food  enough  to  keep  him  in 
strength  to  stitch. 

We,  of  the  so-called  'educated'  classes,  who  take  it  upon  us 
to  l>e  the  better  and  upper  part  of  the  world,  cannot  possibly 
understand  our  relations  to  the  rest  better  than  we  may  where 
actual  life  may  be  seen  in  front  of  its  Shakespearean  image, 
from  the  stalls  of  a  theatre.  I  never  stand  up  to  rest  myself, 
and  look  round  the  house,  without  renewal  of  wonder  how  the 
crowd  in  the  pit,  and  shilling  gallery,  allow  us  of  the  boxes 
and  stalls  to  keep  our  places!     Think  of  it ; — those  fellows  be- 


J 


*  See  second  article  in  Notes. 
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liind  there  liave  lioused  ns  and  fed  ns ;  their  wives  have  washed 
our  clothes,  and  kept  us  tidy  ; — they  have  bought  us  the  best 
places, — brought  us  through  the  cold  to  them ;  and  there  they 
sit  behind  us,  patiently,  seeing  and  hearing  what  they  may. 
There  they  pack  themselves,  squeezed  and  distant,  behind  our 
chairs; — we,  their  elect  toys  and  pet  puppets,  oiled,  and  var- 
nished, and  incensed,  lounge  in  front,  placidly,  or  for  the 
greater  part,  wearily  and  sickly  contemplative.  Here  we  are 
again,  all  of  us,  thid  Christmas!  Behold  the  artist  in  tumbling, 
and  in  painting  with  white  and  red, — our  object  of  worship, 
and  applause:  here  sit  we  at  our  ease,  the  dressed  dolls  of  the 
])lace,  with  little  more  in  our  heads,  most  of  us,  than  may  be 
contained  inside  of  a  wig  of  flax  and  a  nose  of  wax  ;  stuck  up 
by  these  poor  little  prentices,  clerks,  and  orange-sucking  mo- 
bility. Kit,  and  his  mother,  and  the  baby — behind  us,  in  the 
chief  places  of  this  our  evening  synagogue.  What  for? 
'  They  did  not  stick  you  up,'  say  you, — you  paid  for  your 
stalls  with  your  own  money  ?  Where  did  you  get  your  money  ? 
Some  of  you — if  any  Reverend  gentlemen,  as  I  hope,  are 
among  us, — by  selling  the  Gospel ;  others  by  selling  Justice  ; 
others  by  selling  their  Blood — (and  no  man  has  any  right  to 
sell  aught  of  these  three  tilings,  any  more  than  a  woman  her 
body,) — the  rest,  if  not  by  swindling,  by  simple  taxation  of  the 
labour  of  the  shilling  gallery. — or  of  the  yet  poorer  or  better 
])er6ons  who  have  not  so  much,  or  will  not  spend  so  much,  as 
the  shilling  to  get  there  i  How  else  should  you,  or  could  you, 
get  your  money, — simi)leton6? 

Not  that  it  is  essentially  your  fault,  poor  feathered  moths, 
— any  more  than  the  dead  shoemaker's.  That  blasphemous 
blockhcadism  of  Mr.  Greg's,*  and  the  like  of  him,  that  you 
can  swill  salvation  into  other  j)eoj)le'8  bodies  out  of  your  own 
champagne-bottles,  is  tlie  main  root  of  all  your  national  mis- 
erics.  Indeed  you  are  willing  enougli  to  ])elieve  tliat  devil's- 
gospel,  you  rich  ones;  or  most  of  you  would  have  detected  tiie 

♦  Quotrd  in  last  Fors,  p.  217,  lines  9—22,  from  '  Confrmporan' Tlcvicw.' 
ObfMTvi'  lliat  it  is  l)l!i«i.l)f'niy,  drlinitcly  and  culmly  uttored,  lirst  aguiuut 
^'uturc,  uud  secondly  aguinst  ChrlHt. 
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liorror  of  it  before  now ;  but  yet  the  chief  wrong  lies  with  the 
assertors  of  it, — and  once  and  again  I  tell  you,  the  words  of 
Christ  are  true, — and  not  their's;  and  that  the  day  has  come 
for  fasting,  and  prayer,  not  for  feasting;  but,  above  all,  for 
labour — personal  and  direct  labour — on  the  Earth  that  bears 
you,  and  buries — as  best  it  can. 

^th  December. — I  heard  yesterday  that  the  son  of  the  best 
English  portrait-painter  we  have  had  since  Gainsborough,  had 
learnt  farming;  that  his  father  had  paid  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year  to  obtain  that  instruction  for  him  ;  and  that  the  boy  is 
gone,  in  high  spirits,  to  farm — in  Jamaica !  So  far,  so  good. 
Kature  and  facts  are  beginning  to  assert  themselves  to  the 
British  mind.     But  very  dimly. 

For,  first,  observe,  the  father  should  have  paid  nothing  for 
that  boy's  farming  education.  As  soon  as  he  could  hold  a  hoe, 
the  little  fellow  should  have  been  set  to  do  all  he  could  for  his 
living,  under  a  good  farmer  for  master;  and  as  he  became 
able  to  do  more,  taught  more,  until  he  knew  all  that  his  mas- 
ter knew, — winning,  all  the  while  he  was  receiving  that  natu- 
ral education,  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

'  But  there  are  no  farmers  who  teach — none  who  take  care 
of  their  boys,  or  men.' 

Miserables  again,  whose  fault  is  that?  The  landlords  choose 
to  make  the  farmers  middlemen  between  the  peasants  and 
themselves — grinders,  not  of  corn,  but  of  flesh,  for  their  rent. 
And  of  course  you  dare  not  put  your  children  under  them  to 
be  taught. 

Read  Gotthelf's  '  Ulric  the  Farm  Servant'  on  this  matter. 
It  is  one  of  his  great  novels, — great  as  Walter  Scott's,  in  the 
truth  and  vitality  of  it,  only  inferior  in  power  of  design.  I 
would  translate  it  all  in  Fors,  if  I  had  time;  and  indeed  hope 
to  make  it  soon  one  of  my  school  series,  of  which,  and  other 
promised  matters,  or  delayed  ones,  I  must  now  take  some 
order,  and  give  some  account,  in  this  opening  letter  of  the 
year,  as  far  as  I  can,  only,  before  leaving  the  young  farmer 
among  the  Blacks,  please  observe  that  he  goes  there  because 
you  have  all  made  Artificial  Blacks  of  yourselves,  and  unme- 
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lodious  Christys, — nothing  but  the  whites  of  your  eyes  show- 
ing  through  the  unclean  skins  of  you,  here,  in  Merry  England, 
where  there  was  once  green  ground  to  farm  instead  of  ashes. 

And  first, — here's  the  woodcut,  long  promised,  of  a  rose-leaf 
cut  by  the  leaf-cutting  bee,  true  in  size  and  shape ;  a  sound 
contribution  to  Natural  History,  so  far  as  it  reaches.  Much  I 
had  to  say  of  it,  but  am  not  in  humour  to-day.  Happily,  the 
letter  from  a  valued  Companion,  Art.  III.  in  Notes,  may  well 
take  place  of  any  talk  of  mine.* 


Secondly,  I  ])romised  a  first  lesson  in  writing,  of  which, 
therefore,  (that  we  may  see  what  is  our  present  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  and  what  farther  we  may  safely  ask  Theuthf  to 
teach,)  I  have  had  engraved  two  examples,  one  of  writing  in 
the  most  authoritative  manner,  used  for  modern  service,  and 

*  The  moBt  valuable  notes  of  the  kind  corrcflpondent  who  sent  mc  this 
Iciif,  with  many  f)tlH'rs,  and  a  perfect  series  of  nesla,  must  be  reserved  till 
Bprintr-time:  my  mind  is  not  free  for  them,  now. 

t  Compare  LclUr  XYI.  1««,  and  XVII.  201. 
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the  other  of  writing  by  a  practised  scribe  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  To  make  the  comparison  fair,  we  must  take  the  re- 
ligious, and  therefore  most  careful,  scripture  of  both  dates; 
so,  for  example  of  modern  sacred  scripture,  I  take  the  casting 
up  of  a  column  in  my  banker's  book ;  and  for  the  ancient,  a 
letter  A,  with  a  few  following  words,  out  of  a  Greek  Psalter, 
which  is  of  admirable  and  characteristic,  but  not  (by  any  hon- 
est copyist,)  inimitable  execution. 


/ 

.^^..^ 

^ 

/*s/fV 

/J' 

/ 

1  V  u./j/z 

J-i 

'"c/  •' 

// 

2. 

Here  then,  first,  is  modern  writing ;  in  facsimile  of  which  I 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  employ  Mr.  Burgess's  utmost 
skill ;  for  it  seems  to  me  a  fact  of  profound  significance  that 
all  the  expedients  we  have  invented  for  saving  time,  by  steam 
and  machinery,  (not  to  speak  of  the  art  of  printing,)  leave  us 
yet  so  hurried,  and  flurried,  that  we  cannot  ])roduce  any  love- 
lier caligraphy  than  this,  even  to  certify  the  gratifying  exist- 
ence of  a  balance  of  eleven  hundred  and  forty-two  pounds, 
thirteen  shillings,  and  twopence,  while  the  old  writer,  though 
required,  eventually,  to  produce  the  utmost  possible  number 
of  entire  psalters  with  his  own  hand,  yet  lias  time  for  the  exe- 
cution of  every  initial  letter  of  them  in  the  manner  here  ex- 
hibited. 

Respecting  which,  you  are  to  observe  that  this  is  pure  v^rit- 
ing'y  not  painting  or  drawing,  but  the  expression  of  form  by 
lines  such  as  a  pen  can  easily  produce,  (or  a  brush  used  with 
the  point,  in  the  manner  of  a  pen  ;)  and  with  a  certain  habitual 
currency  and  fluent  habit  of  finger,  yet  not  dashing  or  flourish- 
ing, but  with  perfect  command  of  direction  in  advance,  and 
moment  of  pause,  at  any  point. 

You  may  at  first,  and  ver'^'  naturally,  suppose,  good  reader, 
that  it  will  not  advance  your  power  of  English  writing  to 
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copy  a  Greek  sentence.  But,  \nth  your  pardon,  the  first  need, 
for  all  beautiful  writing,  is  that  your  hand  should  be,  in  the 
truesind  virtuous  sense,  free ,'  that  is  to  say,  able  to  move  in 
any  direction  it  is  ordered,  and  not  cramped  to  a  given  slope, 
or  to  any  given  form  of  letter.  And  also,  whether  you  can 
learn  Greek  or  not,  it  is  well,  (and  perfectly  easy,)  to  learn  the 


pinu^  &tO  <TE  K^  W  i'<5^  AtJOXy 


Greek  alphabet,  that  if  by  chance  a  questionable  word  occur 
in  your  Testament,  or  in  scientific  books,  you  may  he  able  to 
read  it,  and  even  look  it  out  in  a  dictionary.  And  this  ])artic- 
ular  manner  of  Greek  writing  I  wish  you  to  notice,  because  it 
is  such  as  Victor  Carpaccio  represents  St.  Jerome  reading  in 
his  study  ;  and  I  shall  be  able  to  illustrate  by  it  some  points  of 
Byzantine  character  of  extreme  historical  interest. 

Copy,  therefore,  this  letter  A,  and  the  following  words,  in 
as  perfect  facsimile  as  you  can,  again  and  again,  not  being  con- 
tent till  a  tracing  from  the  original  fits  your  copy  to  the  thick- 
ness of  its  penstroke.  And  even  by  the  time  next  Fors  comes 
out,  you  will  begin  to  know  how  to  use  a  pen.  Also,  you 
may  at  spare  times  practise  copying  any  clearly-printed  type, 
only  without  the  difference  of  thickness  in  jxirts  of  letters; 
the  best  writing  for  ])ractical  purposes  is  that  wlych  most  re- 
sembles print,  connected  only,  for  speed,  by  the  current  line. 

Next,  for  some  elementary  i)ractice  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
more  difficult  art  of  Reading. 

A  young  studi'Mt,  belonging  U)  the  working  clugses,  who  has 
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been  reading  boo>s  a  little  too  difficult  or  too  grand  for  him, 
asking  me  what  he  shall  read  next,  I  have  told  him,  '  Waver- 
lej ' — with  extreme  care. 

It  is  true  that,  in  grandeur  and  difficulty,  I  have  not  a  whit 
really  lowered  his  standard ;  for  it  is  an  achievement  as  far  be- 
yond him,  at  present,  to  understand  '  Waverley,'  as  to  under- 
stand the  '  Odyssey  ; '  but  the  road,  though  as  steep  and  high- 
reaching  as  any  he  has  travelled,  is  smoother  for  him.  What 
farther  directions  I  am  now  going  to  give  him,  will  be  good 
for  all  young  men  of  active  minds  who  care  to  make  such  ac- 
tivity serviceable. 

Read  your  '  Waverley,'  I  repeat,  with  extreme  care :  and  of 
every  important  person  in  the  story,  consider  first  what  the 
virtues  are ;  then  what  the  faults  inevitable  to  them  by  nature 
and  breeding ;  then  what  the  faults  they  might  have  avoided  ; 
then  what  the  results  to  them  of  their  faults  and  virtues,  under 
the  appointment  of  fate. 

Do  this  after  reading  each  chapter ;  and  write  down  the 
lessons  which  it  seems  to  you  that  Scott  intended  in  it ;  and 
what  he  means  you  to  admire,  what  to  despise. 

Secondly, — supposing  you  to  be,  in  any  the  smallest  real 
measure,  a  Christian, — begin  the  history  of  Abraliam,  as  pre- 
paratory to  that  of  the  first  Law-giver  whom  you  have  in  some 
understanding  to  obey.  And  the  history  of  Abraham  must  be 
led  up  to,  by  reading  carefully  from  Genesis  ix.  20th,  for- 
ward, and  learning  the  main  traditions  which  the  subsequent 
chapters  contain. 

And  observe,  it  does  not  matter  in  the  least  to  you,  at  pres- 
ent, how  far  these  traditions  are  true.  Your  business  is  only 
to  know  what  is  said  in  Genesis.  That  does  not  matter  to 
you,  you  think  ?  Much  less  does  it  matter  what  Mr.  Smith  or 
Mr.  Robinson  said  last  night  at  that  pul)lic  meeting;  or 
whether  Mr.  I>lack,  or  his  brother,  shot  Mrs.  White;  or  any- 
thing else  whatever,  small  or  great,  that  you  will  find  said  or 
related  in  the  morning  papers.  But  to  know  what  is  said  in 
Genesis  will  enable  yini  to  understand,  in  some  sort,  the 
effect  of  tjjat  saying   on   men's  minds,  through  at  least  two 
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thousand  years  of  the  "World's  History.  Which,  if  you  mean 
to  be  a  scholar  and  gentleman,  you  must  make  some  effort  to  do. 

And  this  is  the  way  to  set  about  it.  Yon  see  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Genesis  names  to  you  tlie  children,  and  children's 
children,  of  Xouli,  from  whom  the  nations  of  the  world  (it 
says)  came,  and  by  whom  the  lands  of  the  world  (it  says)  were 
divided. 

You  must  learn  them  by  rote,  in  order.  You  know  ah'eady, 
I  suppose,  the  three  names,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  ;  begin 
witli  Shem,  and  learn  the  names  of  his  sons,  thus  : 

Sheh. 

■ I 

II  I  11 

Elam.  Asshur.  Arpliaxad.  Lud.  Aram. 

I 
Salah. 
Eber. 
Peleg. 
{In  his  days  was  the  earth  divided.) 
Reu. 
Serug, 
Nabor. 
Terah. 
Abram. 

Now,  you  see  that  makes  a  pretty  ornamental  letter  T,  with 
a  little  joint  in  the  middle  of  its  stalk. 

And  this  letter  T  you  must  always  be  able  to  write,  out  of 
your  head,  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  However  stupid 
you  may  be  at  learning  by  rote,  thus  much  can  always  l)e  done 
by  dint  of  sheer  patient  repetition.  Head  the  centre  column 
Btraiirht  down,  over  and  again,  for  an  hour  togctlicr,  and  you 
will  find  it  at  last  begin  to  stick  in  your  head.  Then,  as  soon 
as  it  is  fast  there,  say  it  over  and  over  again  when  it  is  dark,  or 
when  you  arc  out  walking,  till  you  can't  make  a  mistake  in  it. 

Then   observe  faithor  that  Peleg,  in  whose  days  the  earth 

was  divided,  had  a  brother  named  Joktan,  who  had  thirteen 

ichildron.     Of  these,  you  need  not  mind  the  namosof  ton  ;  ]>ut 

Itlic  odd  three  are  important  to  yon.     Siieba,  Ophir,  and  IJavi- 
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lull.     You  have  perhaps  heard  of  these  before  ;  and  assuredly, 
if  you  go  on  reading  Fors,  you  will  hear  of  them  again. 

And  these  thirteen  children  of  Joktan,  you  see,  had  their 
dwelling  "  from  Mesha,  as  thou  goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of 
the  East."  I  don't  know  anything  about  Mesha  and  Sephar, 
yet ;  but  I  may  :  in  the  meantime,  learn  the  sentence,  and 
recollect  that  these  people  are  fixed  someiohere,  at  any  rate, 
because  they  are  to  be  Masters  of  Gold,  which  is  fixed  in  East- 
ern, or  Western,  mountains  ;  but  that  the  children  of  the 
other  brother,  Peleg,  can  go  wherever  they  like,  and  often 
where  thej'  shouldn't, — for  "  in  his  days  was  the  earth  divided." 
Recollect  also  that  the  children  of  both  bi'others,  or,  in  brief, 
the  great  Indian  gold-possessing  race,  and  the  sacred  race  of 
prophets  and  kings  of  the  higher  spiritual  world,  are  in  the 
21st  verse  of  this  chapter  called  "  all  the  children  of  Eber." 
If  you  learn  so  much  as  this  well,  it's  enough  for  this  month : 
but  I  may  as  well  at  once  give  you  the  forms  you  have  to 
learn  for  the  other  two  sons. 

Ham. 

\ 

I  III 

Cash.  Mizraim.  Phut.  Canaan. 

I  I 

Nimrod.  Sidon,  liis  first-born, 

and  lleth. 

The  seventh  verse  is  to  be  noted  as  giving  the  gold-masters 
of  Africa,  under  two  of  tlie  same  names  as  those  of  Asia,  but 
must  not  be  learned  for  fear  of  confusion.  The  form  above 
given  must  be  amplified  and  commented  on  variously,  but  is 
best  learned  first  in  its  simplicity. 

Japiteth. 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I 

Qomcr.      Magog.       Madai.       Javan.        Tubal.        Mcsbcch.     Tiras. 

I 
Elisha. 
Tnrshisb. 
Kittim. 
Dodunim. 
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I  leave  this  blunt-stalked  and  flat-Leaded  letter  T,  also,  in  its 
siniplicitv,  and  we  will  take  up  the  needful  detail  in  next  Fors. 

Together  with  which,  (all  tlje  sheets  being  now  printed,  and 
only  my  editorial  preface  wanting,)  I  doubt  not  will  be  pub- 
lished the  tirst  volume  of  the  classical  series  of  books  which  I 
purpose  editing  for  St.  George's  library; — Xenophon's  Econo- 
mist, namely,  done  into  English  for  us  by  two  of  my  Oxford 
pupils;  this  volume,  I  hope,  soon  to  be  followed  by  (jrotthelfs 
Ulric  the  Farm-servant,  either  in  French  or  English,  as  the 
Second  Fors,  faithfully  observant  of  copyright  and  other  dues, 
may  decide ;  meantime,  our  first  historical  work,  relating 
the  chief  decision  of  Atropos  respecting  the  fate  of  England 
after  the  Conquest,  is  being  written  for  me  by  a  friend,  and 
Fellow  of  my  college  of  Corpus  Christi,  whose  help  I  accept, 
in  St.  George's  name, — all  the  more  joyfully,  because  he  is 
our  head  gardener,  no  less  than  our  master-historian. 

And  for  the  standard  theological  writings  which  arc  ulti- 
mately to  be  the  foundation  of  this  body  of  secular  literature, 
I  have  chosen  seven  authors,  whose  lives  and  works,  so  far  as 
the  one  can  be  traced  or  the  other  certified,  shall  be,  with  the 
best  help  I  can  obtain  from  the  good  scholars  of  Oxford,  pre- 
pared one  ]}}'  one  in  perfect  editions  for  the  St.  George's 
schools.  These  seven  books  will  contain,  in  as  maiiy  volumes 
as  may  be  needful,  the  lives  and  writings  f)f  the  men  who  have 
taught  the  purest  theological  truth  hitherto  known  to  the 
Jews,  Greeks,  Latins,  Italians,  and  English  ;  namely,  Closes, 
David,  Ilesiod,  Virgil,  Dante.  Chaucer,  and,  for  seventh,  sum- 
ming the  whole  with  vision  of  judgment,  St.  John  the  Divine. 

The  Ilesiod  I  purpose,  if  my  life  is  spared,  to  translate 
myself  (into  prose),  and  to  give  in  complete  form.  Of  Virgil 
I  shall  only  take  the  two  first  Georgics,  and  the  sixth  book  of 
the  ^neid,  but  with  the  Douglas  translation;*  adding  the 

•  "  A  Bishop  by  the  altar  stood, 
A  noble  Lfird  of  DoncrliiH  blood, 
With  mitre  shccii,  mid  nK(|Uct  white. 
Yd  shr)\ved  his  lucck  aiul  thoughtful  cyo 
JLJut  liUle  pride  of  preliicy  ; 
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two  first  books  of  Livy,  for  completion  of  the  image  of 
Roman  life.  Of  Chaucer,  I  take  the  authentic  poems,  except 
the  Canterbury  Tales  ;  together  with,  be  they  authentic  or  not, 
the  Dream,  and  the  fragment  of  the  translation  of  the  Ro- 
mance of  the  Rose,  adding  some  French  chivalrous  literature 
of  the  same  date.  I  shall  so  order  this  work,  that,  in  such 
measure  as  it  may  be  possible  to  me,  it  shall  be  in  a  constantly 
progressive  relation  to  the  granted  years  of  my  life.  The 
plan  of  it  I  give  now,  and  will  explain  in  full  detail,  that  my 
scholars  may  carry  it  out,  if  I  cannot. 

And  now  let  my  general  readers  observe,  finally,  about  all 
reading, — You  must  read,  for  the  nourishment  of  your  mind, 
precisely  under  the  moral  laws  which  regulate  your  eating  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  body.  That  is  to  say,  you  must  not 
eat  for  the  pleasure  of  eating,  nor  read,  for  the  pleasure  of 
reading.  But,  if  you  manage  yourself  rightly,  you  will  in- 
tensely enjoy  your  dinner,  and  your  bcolc.  If  you  have  any 
sense,  you  can  easily  follow  out  this  analogy :  I  have  not  time 
at  present  to  do  it  for  you ;  only  be  sure  it  holds,  to  the 
minutest  particular,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  vices 
and  virtues  of  reading  are  more  harmful  on  the  one  side,  and 
higher  on  the  other,  as  the  soul  is  more  precious  than  the 
body.  Ghittonous  reading  is  a  worse  vice  than  gluttonous 
eating;  filthy  and  foul  reading,  a  much  more  loathsome  habit 
than  filthy  eating.  Epicurism  in  books  is  much  more  difficult 
of  attainment  than  epicurism  in  meat,  but  plain  and  virtuous 
feeding  the  most  entirely  pleasurable. 

And  now,  one  step  of  farther  thpught  will  enable  you  to 
settle  a  great  many  questions  with  one  answer. 

As  you  may  neither  eat,  nor  read,  for  the  pleasure  of  eating 
or  reading,  so  you  may  do  nothing  else  for  the  pleasure  of  it, 
but  for  the  use.  The  moral  difference  between  a  man  and  a 
beast  is,  that  the  one  acts  primarily  for  use,  the  other  for 


More  pleased  that,  in  a  barbarous  age, 
He  gave  nulc  Scotland  Virgil'H  page. 
Than  that  beneath  his  rule  he  held 
The  bishopric  of  fair  Duukcld." 
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pleasure.  And  all  acting  for  pleasure  before  use,  or  instead 
of  use,  is,  in  one  word,  '  Fornication.'  That  is  the  accurate 
meaning  of  the  words  'harlotry,'  or  'fornication,'  as  used  in 
the  Bible,  wherever  they  occur  spoten  of  nations,  and  espec- 
ially in  all  the  passages  relating  to  the  great  or  spiritual 
Babylon. 

And  the  Law  of  God  concerning  man  is,  that  if  he  acts  for 
use — that  is  to  say,  as  God's  servant; — he  shall  be  rewarded 
with  such  pleasure  as  no  heart  can  conceive  nor  tongue  tell ; 
only  it  is  revealed  by  the  Spirit,  as  that  Holy  Ghost  of  life 
and  health  possesses  us ;  but  if  we  act  for  pleasure  instead  of 
use,  we  shall  be  punished  by  such  misery  as  no  heart  can  con- 
ceive nor  tongue  tell ;  but  which  can  only  be  revealed  by  the 
adverse  spirit,  whose  is  the  power  of  death.  And  that — I 
assure  you — is  absolute,  inevitable,  daily  and  hourly  Fact  for 
us,  to  the  simplicity  of  which  I  to-day  invite  your  scholarly 
and  literary  attention. 
2 
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TiTE  St.  George's  Company  is  now  distinctly  in  existence ;  formed  of 
about  twenty  accepted  Companions,  to  whose  number  I  am  daily  adding, 
and  to  whom  the  entire  property  of  the  Company'  legally  belongs,  and  who 
have  the  right  at  any  moment  to  depose  the  Master,  and  dispose  of  ihe  prop- 
erty in  any  manner  they  may  think  fit.  Unless  I  believed  myself  capable 
of  choosing  persons  for  Companions  who  might  be  safely  entrusted  with 
this  power,  I  should  not  have  endeavoured  to  form  the  society  at  all.  Every 
one  of  these  Companions  has  a  right  to  know  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  rest,  which  the  blaster  of  the  Company  must  furnish  him  with  ;  and 
of  course  the  roil  of  the  names,  which  will  be  kept  in  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Is  their  legal  certilicate.  I  do  not  choose  to  begin  this  book  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  term  it  will  be  done ;  and  as 
our  lawyer's  paper,  revised,  is  now — loth  December — in  my  hands,  and  ap- 
proved, the  1st  of  January  will  see  us  securely  constituted.  I  give  below  the 
initials  of  the  Companions  accepted  before  the  10th  of  this  month,  thinking 
that  my  doing  so  will  be  pleasing  to  some  of  them,  and  right,  for  all. 

Initials  of  Companions  accepted  before  10th  December,  1875.  I  only  give 
two  letters,  which  are  I  think  as  much  indication  as  is  at  present  desirable  : — 


1.  D.  L. 

2.  F.  C. 

3.  L.  B. 
B.  B. 

F.  T. 
R.  T. 

G.  S. 

8.  B.  A. 

9.  A.  H. 
T.  D. 
M.  K. 

12.  S.  B. 

13.  G.  A. 


10. 
11. 


14.  A.  H. 

15.  W.  S. 

16.  W.  8. 

17.  J.  B. 

18.  B.  G. 

19.  H.  L. 

20.  J.  F. 

21.  J.  M. 

22.  R.  S. 

23.  H.  C. 

24.  J.  T. 

25.  J.  8. 


This  '  Fors  '  is  already  .so  much  l)eyond  its  u.sual  limits,  and  it  introduces 
subjort-maftrr  so  gmvc,  that  I  do  not  feci  inclined  to  go  into  further  busi- 
ness details  this  niontli  ;  the  rather  Ix'cau.'^c  in  the  February  '  P\)i-s,'  with  the 
accounts  of  the  Company,  I  must  begin  what  the  Master  of  the  Company 
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will  be  always  compelled  to  furnish — statement  of  his  own  personal  current 
expenditure.  And  this  will  require  some  explanation  too  long  for  to-day, 
I  defer  also  the  Waketicld  correspondence,  for  I  have  just  got  fresh  informa- 
tion about  the  destruction  of  Wakefield  chapel,  and  have  an  election  petition 
to  examine. 

I.  Our  notes  for  the  year  1876  may,  I  think,  best  begin  with  the  two 
pieces  of  news  which  follow  ;  and  which,  by  order  of  Atropos,  also  followed 
each  other  in  the  column  of  the  '  Morning  Advertiser,'  from  which  I  print 
them. 

For,  though  I  am  by  this  time  known  to  object  to  Advertisement  in  gen- 
eral, I  beg  the  public  to  observe  that  my  objection  is  only  to  bought  or 
bribed  Advertisement  (especially  if  it  be  Advertisement  of  one's  self).  But 
that  I  hold  myself,  and  this  book  of  mine,  for  nothing  better  than  Morning, 
Noon,  and  Evening  Advertisers,  of  what  things  appear  verily  noteworthy  in 
the  midst  of  us.  Whereof  I  commend  the  circumstances  of  the  death, 
beneath  related,  very  piU"licularly  to  the  attention  of  the  Bishops  of  London 
and  York. 

SHOCKrso  DEATn  from  Starvation. — Last  niglit  Mr.  Bedford,  the 
Westminster  coroner,  held  an  inquest  at  the  Boani-rooni,  Dean  Street, 
Soho,  on  the  1x)dy  of  Thomas  Gladstone,  aged  58,  of  48,  King  Street,  Seven 
Dials,  a  shoemaker,  who  was  found  dead  on  Thui'sday  last. 

William  Gladstone,  a  lad  of  15,  ideutitied  the  body  as  that  of  his  father, 
with  whom  he  and  three  other  children  lived.  Deceased  had  been  ailing 
for  some  time  past,  and  was  quite  unable  to  do  any  work.  The  recent  cold 
weather  had  such  an  effect  ujion  him  that  he  was  compelled  to  remain  in  his 
rrxjm  on  Wednesday  last,  and  at  three  the  next  morning  witness  found  him 
sitting  up  in  Ix-d  complaining  of  cold,  and  that  he  was  dying.  Witness 
went  to  sleep,  and  on  awaking  at  eight  that  morning  he  found  deceahcd 
with  his  bead  in  the  fireplace.  Thinking  he  wa.s  only  asleep,  wilnes.s  went 
to  work,  and  on  returning  two  hours  later  he  was  still  in  the  same  po.sition, 
and  it  was  then  found  that  he  was  dead. 

Ooroner. — Why  did  you  not  send  for  a  doctor? 

Witnes.s. — I  didn't  know  he  wanted  one  until  he  was  dead,  and  we  found 
out  amongst  us  that  he  was  dead. 

Jane  Gladstone,  the  widow,  said  she  had  been  living  apart  from  Iter  hus- 
band for  some  months,  and  fnxt  heard  of  liis  death  at  2.:'>0  on  Thursday 
aftenifKJii,  and  upon  going  to  his  room  found  him  dead  lying  upon  a  nujt- 
trcss  on  the  flfMtr.  lie  was  always  ailing,  and  suffered  from  consmnption, 
lor  which  he  ha<l  received  advice  at  St.  George's  llosjiital.  They  had  liacl 
^eveii  children,  and  for  some  lime  prior  to  the  M-paraiion  they  had  l)een  in 
the  great<sl  distress;  and  on  the  birth  of  her  last  child,  on  December  7, 
1874,  they  api)Iied  at  the  St.  James's  workhouse  for  relief,  and  nx-eived  two 
loaves  and  2  lb  of  meat  per  week  for  a  month,  atid  at  the  end  of  that  lime 
one  of  the  n-lieving  otru-ers  stopped  the  relief,  saying  that  they  were  lK)th 
able  to  work.  They  told  the  relieving  odicer  that  they  had  no  work,  and 
hail  seven  chiMren  to  keep,  but  he  still  refused  to  relieve  them. 

By  the  Coroner. —  Tiiey  diil  not  ask  again  for  reliif.  as  decea.<!rd  s;iid  "ho 
had  made  u|>  liis  iniml  that,  after  the  way  he  had  In-en  turned  away  like  a 
doL',  he  would  sooner  starve,"  an<l  shi-  herwif  wouM  also  rather  do  s<i. 
De<-eased  wjis  (piife  unalile  to  earn  HuMicient  to  mainlain  the  fann'ly,  and 
their  siipix>rt  fell  mainly  upon  her,  but  it  was  such  a  hard  life  that  she  got 
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situations  for  two  of  the  boys,  got  a  girl  into  a  school,  and  leaving  the  other 
three  boys  with  deceased,  took  the  baby  and  separated  from  him.  He  was 
in  great  want  at  that  time. 

The  Coroner. — Then  why  did  you  not  go  to  the  workhouse  and  represent 
his  case  to  them  ? 

Witness. — What  was  the  good  when  we  had  been  refused  twice  ? 

Mr.  Green,  the  Coroner's  olhcer,  said  that  he  believed  the  witness  had 
been  in  receipt  of  two  loaves  a  week  from  the  St.  James's  workhouse,  but 
had  not  called  lately  for  the  loaves. 

The  Coroner  said  he  hardly  thought  that  so  poor  a  woman  would  refuse 
or  neglect  to  apply  for  so  valuable  a  contribution  to  the  needs  of  a  family  as 
two  loaves  of  bread  ;  and  some  of  the  jury  said  that  Mr.  Green  must  be 
mistaken,  and  that  such  a  statement  should  be  made  upon  oath  if  at  all. 
The  otficer.  however,  was  not  sworn. 

John  Collins,  of  43,  King  Street,  said  that  about  eleven  o'clock  on  Thurs- 
day morning  be  met  a  gentleman  on  the  stairs,  who  said  that  he  had  been  up 
to  the  room  of  the  deceased  to  take  him  some  work  to  do,  but  that  the  room 
door  was  locked,  and  a  child  had  called  out,  "  Father  is  dead,  and  you  can't 
come  in."  Witness  at  once  went  for  the  police,  who  came,  and  broke  open  the 
door.  Upon  going  into  the  room  witness  found  a  piece  of  paper  (produced) 
in  which  was  written,  "Harry,  get  a  pint  of  milk  for  the  three  of  you; 
father  is  dead.  Tell  your  .schoolmaster  you  cant  come  to  school  any  more. 
Cut  your  own  bread,  but  don't  use  the  butter."  He  believed  that  the  eldest 
boy  had  returned  home  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  finding  two  of 
the  boys  at  scIkkjI  had  left  the  note  for  them. 

Police-constable  Crabb,  18  C  R.,  deposed  to  breaking  open  the  door  and 
finding  deceased  dead  on  the  floor,  with  a  little  child  crouching  by  him 
shivering  with  cold. 

Dr.  Howard  Clarke,  of  19,  Lisle  Street,  Leicester  Square,  and  Gerrard 
Street,  Soho,  said  that  he  was  called  to  see  the  deceased,  and  found  him  ly- 
ing ujjon  the  floor  of  his  room  dead  and  cold,  with  nothing  on  him  but 
stockings  and  a  shirt,  the  room  being  nearly  destitute  of  furniture.  The 
place  was  in  a  most  filthj-  condition,  and  deceased  himself  was  so  shockingly 
dirty  and  neglected,  and  so  overrun  with  vermin,  that  he  (witness)  was  com- 
pelled to  wash  his  hands  five  times  dviring  the  post-mortem  examination. 
By  the  side  of  the  corpse  sat  a  little  child  about  four  years  old,  who  cried  pite- 
ou-sly,  "Oh,  don't  take  me  away;  poor  father's  dead?"  There  was  nothing  in 
the  sbaix"  of  food  but  a  ;norsel  of  butter,  some  arrowroot,  and  a  piece  of  bread, 
and  the  room  was  cold  and  cheerless  in  the  extreme.  Upon  making  a  post- 
mortem he  found  the  brain  conjrcsted,  and  the  whole  of  the  organs  of  the 
bofly  more  or  less  disca.sed.  The  unfortunate  man  must  have  suffered  fear- 
fully. The  body  was  extremely  emaciated,  and  there  was  not  a  particle  of 
food  or  drop  of  liquid  in  the  stomach  or  intestines.  Death  had  resulted 
probably  from  a  complication  of  ailments,  but  there  was  no  doubt  whatever 
that  such  death  had  been  much  accelerated  by  want  of  the  common  necessa- 
ries of  life. 

The  Coroner. — Starvation,  in  short? 

Witness. — Precisely  so.  I  never  in  all  my  experience  saw  a  greater  case 
of  destitution. 

The  Coroner. — Then  I  must  a.sk  the  jury  to  adjourn  the  case.     Here  is 
very  .serious  charge  against  workhou.'^e  oflicials,  and  a  man  dying  clearly 
from  starvation,  and  it  is  due  alike  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  the  parish 
oflkials,  and  tlje  public  at  large,  that  the  ca.'^e  should  be  sifted  to  the  very 
bottom,  and  the  real  cau.se  of  this  death  elucidated. 

Adjourned  accordingly. 

Kn<^)CKiNO  Discovert. — A  painful  sensnf  ion  was,  says  the  '  Sheffield  Tele- 
graph,'caused  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuilleford,  ncur  Pontcfruct,  on  Fri- 
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day  evening,  by  the  report  made  to  a  police-constable  stationed  at  Allerton 
Bywattr  that  a  woman  and  child  had  been  found  dead  in  bed  in  Lock  Lane, 
Castlcford,  under  most  mysterious  circumstances,  and  that  two  small  chil- 
dren were  also  found  nearly  starved  to  death  beside  the  two  dead  bodies. 
The  report,  however,  turned  out  to  be  correct.  The  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  mystery  have  now  been  cleared  up.  An  inquest,  held  on  Saturday  at 
Allerton  Bywater,  before  Dr.  Grabham,  of  Pontefract,  reveals  the  following  : 
— It  appears  on  Sunday,  the  2iilh  ult.,  John  Wilson,  miner,  husband  of 
Emma  Wilson,  aged  thirty-si.\  years  (one  of  the  deceased),  and  father  of 
Fred,  aged  eighteen  months  (the  other  deceased),  left  home  to  proceed  to  his 
employment  at  Street  House  Collierj',  and  would  remain  away  all  the  week. 
Mrs.  Wilson  was  seen  going  into  ber  house  on  Monday  evening,  but  was  not 
seen  again  alive.  There  were  besides  the  woman  three  children  of  very  ten- 
der years  in  the  house.  The  neighbours  missed  the  woman  and  children 
from  Monday  night,  but  finding  the  blinds  were  drawn  down,  concluded  that 
the  family  had  gone  to  the  husband.  On  Friday  evening  a  neighbour, 
named  Ann  Foggett,  rapped  at  the  door,  and  hearing  the  faint  bark  of  a 
dog,  which  was  found  to  be  fastened  up  in  a  cupboard,  continued  to  knock 
at  the  door,  and  ultimately  heard  the  voice  of  a  child.  The  door  was  subse- 
quently burst  open,  and  on  proceeding  upstairs  the  sight  was  horrifying. 
On  the  bed  lay  the  mother  and  infant  child  dead,  beside  whom  were  two 
other  small  children  in  their  night  dresses  They,  too,  were  nigh  death's 
door,  having  been  without  proper  food  and  clothing  evidently  since  their 
mother's  death,  which  must  have  occurred  on  the  Monday  night.  Beside  the 
corpse  of  the  mother  lay  a  knife  and  portions  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  which  had 
been  no  doubt  taken  to  her  by  the  children  to  be  supplied  with  some,  but  be- 
ing unable  to  get  an  answer  from  her,  they  had  nibbled  the  middle  of  the 
1  -if  clean  away.  A  post-mortem  examination  showed  that  the  mother  had 
died  from  heart  di.sea.se,  and  thecliild  on  the  following  day  from  starvation. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  to  that  effect. — Morning  Advertiser,  December 
7th,  1875. 

II.  The  following  is  .sent  me  by  a  correspondent.  Italics  mine  throughout. 
The  pa&sage  alx)ut  threshing  is  highly  curious  ;  compare  my  account  of  the 
threshers  at  Thun.  Poor  Gilbert  had  been  doubtless  set  to  thresh,  like  Mil- 
ton's fiend,  by  himself,  and  had  no  creambowl  afterwards. 

2Ath  October,  1800. 
GiLBEUT  Burns  to  James  Cj'rrik,  M.D. 
The  evils  peculiar  to  the  lower  ranks  of  life  derive  their  power  to  wound  us 
from  tlif  suggestions  of  false  pride,  and  the  contagion  of  luxurj'.  rather  than 
from  the  nlinement  of  our  tiiste.  There  is  little  labour  wliich  custom  will 
not  make  easy  to  a  man  in  health,  if  lie  is  not  ashamed  of  his  emiilovinont, 
or  does  not  lwt;in  to  (•omi)are  liis  situation  witii  tiios*-  wlio  i:o  alK)iit  at  their 
eaM'.  But  the  man  of  enlarged  mind  feels  the  respect  due  to  him  lus  a  man  ; 
he  has  learnt  that  no  employment  is  dishonourable  in  itself  ;  that,  while  he 
performs  aright  the  duties  of  the  station  in  whieh  God  has  |)lace(l  him,  he 
is  as  great  as  a  king  in  the  eyes  of  Him  wlutm  he  is  principally  desirous  to 
please.  For  the  man  of  f/i/t/".  irho  m  CDinttnutly  of>lif/rrl  V>  lnl>our,  inu*t  of  ne- 
cessity be  reliffii/us.  It  you  tearh  him  only  to  reason,  you  may  make  liiin  an 
athei.st,  a  demagogic,  or  any  vile  thing;  but  if  youfeach  him  to  fed.  his 
feelings  can  only  find  their  prop<T  and  natural  relief  in  devotion  and  relig- 
ious resignatif>n.  /  c^in  mi/ from  my  own  ej-j^rienre  thai  there  i«  no  xort  of 
farm  laf>our  inconsij>tent  irith  the  most  rrfmrd and  pleaxurahU'  state  of  Iht  mind, 
that  I  am  aefjuainted  irith,  tlireshing  aionc  excepted.  That,  indl-ed,  I  have 
always  coDsidcrcU  insui>i)ortabk  drudgery,  and  think  the  muu  whoinvculeU 
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the  threshing-machine  ought  to  have  a  statue  among  the  benefactors  of  his 
country. 

Perhaps  the  thing  of  most  importance  in  the  education  of  the  common 
people  is  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  artificial  wants.  I  bless  the  memory  of 
my  father  for  almost  everything  in  the  dispositions  of  my  mind  and  the 
habits  of  my  life,  which  1  can  approve  of,  and  for  none  more  than  the  pains 
he  took  to  impress  my  mind  with  the  sentiment  that  nothing  was  more  un- 
worthy ike  character  of  a  man  than  that  his  happiness  should  in  the  least  de- 
pend on  what  he  shoxild  eat  and  drink. 

To  this  hour  I  never  indulge  in  the  use  of  any  delicacy  but  I  feel  a  degree 
of  reproach  and  alanu  for  the  degradation  of  the  human  character.  If  I 
spent  my  halfpence  in  sweetmeats,  every  mouthful  I  swallowed  was  accom- 
panied with  shame  and  remorse Whenever  vulgar  minds  begin  to 

shake  off  the  dogmas  of  the  religion  in  which  they  have  been  educatc-d,  the 
progress  is  quick  and  immediate  to  downright  infidelity,  and  nothing  but  re- 
finement of  mind  can  enable  them  to  distinguish  between  the  pure  essence  of 
religion  and  the  gross  systems  which  men  have  been  pcrj^etually  connecting 
it  with.  Higher  salaries  for  village  !-choolmasters,  high  English  reading- 
classes,  village  libraries, — if  once  such  high  education  were  to  become  gen- 
eral, the  low  delights  of  the  public-house,  and  other  scenes  of  riot,  would  be 
neglected ;  while  industry,  order,  and  cleanliness,  and  every  virtue  which 
taste  and  independence  of  mind  could  recommend,  would  prevail  and  flour- 
ish. Thus  possessed  of  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  populace,  with  delight  I 
should  consider  my  coimtrj^  at  the  head  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  an- 
cient or  modern. — i'rom  the  '  Life  of  Eobert  Burns.' 

III.  The  following  letter  is,  as  I  above  said,  from  a  valued,  and,  at  pres- 
ent, my  most  valued,— Companion;— a  poor  person,  suffering  umch  and  con- 
stant pain,  confined  to  her  room,  and  seeing  from  her  window  only  a  piece 
of  brick  wall  and  a  little  space  of  sky.  The  bit  about  the  spider  is  the  most 
delightful  thing  to  me  that  has  ever  yet  come  of  my  teaching: — 

I  have  told  the  only  two  children  I  have  seen  this  simimer,  about  the  bees, 
and  both  were  deeply  interested,  almost  awe-stricken  by  the  wonderful 
work.  How  could  they  do  it  without  scissors  ?  One,  an  intelligent  boj'  of 
six  j'ears,  is  the  well  cared-for  child  of  well- to-<lo  parents.  He  came  into  my 
room  when  I  was  .sorting  some  of  the  cut  leaves,  and  I  gave  him  a  very 
cleanly  cut  sjjecimen,  saying,  "  What  do  you  think  cut  this,  Willie  ?"  "  It 
was  soinebodif  very  clever,  wasn't  it  ?"  he  asked.  "  Very  clever  indeed,"  I 
said.  "  Then  it  was  Miss  Mildred  !" — his  governess.  "No,  not  Miss  Mil- 
dred," I  rei)lied.  He  stood  silent  by  the  side  of  the  l)ed  for  a  minute,  look- 
ing intently  at  the  leaf  in  his  hand,  and  evidently  puzzling  out  some  idea  of 
his  own;  and  I  waited  for  it — a  child's  own  thoughts  are  lovely;— then  my 
little  visitor  turned  eagerly  to  me:  "I  know,— I  know  who  did  it:  it  waa 
God." 

My  second  pupil  is  a  girl  of  twelve  years.  She  was  a  veritable  "  little  raga- 
muflin"  when— ten  months  back — we  took  her,  motherless,  and  most  mis- 
eral)ljr  destitute,  into  our  home,  in  the  hope  of  trainin^j;  her  for  service;  and 
my  .sister  is  persistently  liil)ouriii^— with  pleasing  success,  and  disheartening 
failure — to  mould  her  into  an  honest  woman,  whilje  I  try  to  supplement  her 
efforts  by  ^-ivinp  tlie  eliild  —  Harriett- les.sons  aeeordin"^  to  '  Fors.'  But  I 
reirrel  to  say  it  i-^  only  jjartinlly  done,  for  I  am  liut  a  learner  myself,  and 
sorely  hitidered  by  illness:  still  the  i)uri)ose  is  always  in  my  mind,  and  I  do 
what  I  can. 

Taking  advantage  of  every  trifle  that  will  help  to  give  Harriett  a  love  for 
innocent  out-of-door  life,  we  told  her— as  soon  as  wecoidd  show  her  .some  of 
the  cut  leaves    of  the  work  of  the  cutler  bees,  much  to  her  delight.     "  And 
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then  she  forgot  all  about  them,"  many  persons  would  assert  confidently,  if 
they  heard  this  story. 

Not  so,  for  some  weeks  after  she  told  me  with  great  pride  that  she  had 
two  of  "  the  bees'  leaves,"  thinking  they  were  probably  only  eaten  by  cater- 
pillars. I  asked  to  see  them;  and  then,  how  she  obtained  them.  She  had 
found  them  in  a  glass  of  withered  tlowers  sent  out  of  the  parlour,  and  care- 
fully dried  them— (she  had  .seen  me  press  leaves);  and  she  added,  "all  the 
girls"  in  her  class  in  the  Sunday-school  "  did  want  them."  I  wondered  why 
the  leaves  were  taken  there,  until  I  discovered  that  she  k^eps  them  in  Iter 
Testament. 

So  far  the  possibility;  may  I  now  give  a  proof  of  the  utility  of  such  teach- 
ing ?  When  Harriett  tirst  came  to  us,  she  had  an  appetite  for  the  horrible 
that  quite  frightened  me,  but  it  is  gradually,  I  hope,  dying  out,  thanks  to 
the  suljslituliou  of  childlike  pleasures.  Imagine  a  child  of  eleven  years 
coolly  a.sking — as  Harriett  did  a  few  days  after  she  came — "  If  you  plea.se, 
has  anybody  been  hanged,  or  anything,  this  week  '!"  and  .she  adiled,  before 
I  could  reply,  and  looking  quite  wistfully  at  a  newspaper  lyinir  near,  "I 
should  love  to  hear  about  it,  plea.se."  I  could  have  cried,  for  I  believe  Ihcre 
are  many  lovable  young  ladies  in  this  town  who  are  fretting  out  weary  lives, 
to  whom  voik  would  be  sjilvation,  and  who  can  tell  the  numlter  of  such 
children  all  about  them,  who  have  not  a  soul  to  care  /ujic  they  live,  or  if 
they  die. 

Harriett  u.sed  to  catch  and  kill  flies  for  pleasure,  and  would  h.-ive  so 
treated  anv  living  insect  she  saw;  but  she  now  holds  bees  in  great  respect, 
and  also,  1  hope,  some  other  insect  workers,  f(jr  one  day  she  was  nuicli 
pleased  to  lind  one  of  the  small  spotted  spiders,  which  had  during  tlie  night 
spun  its  web  across  the  lire-grate.  She  asked  me  many  questions  about  it, 
(1  permit  her  t<j  do  .so  on  principle,  at  certain  times,  as  a  part  of  her  educa- 
tion); she  sidd  it  was  "a  shame"  to  break  'such  beautiful  work,"  and  left 
it  as  long  as  she  couhl;  and  then,  (entirely  of  her  own  accord)  she  carefully 
8li])ped  her  dusting  brush  xuuler  web  and  sjjider,  and  so  put  the  "  pretty 
little  dear"  outside  the  window,  with  the  gentle  remark,  "  There,  now  you 
can  make  another."  Was  not  this  hopeful  V  This  child  had  lived  all  her 
.ife  in  one  of  the  low,  crowded  courts  in  the  centre  of  tlie  town,  and  her 
itfiiorance  of  all  green  life  was  inconceivable.  For  instance,  to  give  her  a 
country  w:dk  I  sent  her  last  Mareh  witii  a  p:ircel  to  a  village  mar  the  town, 
and  when  she  came  back — having  walk<'d  a  utile  through  field-path.s— she 
Rjiid  slic  did  not  tinnk  there  were  "such  a  many  trees  and  birds  in  the 
world."  And  on  that  meniornble  day  she  first  sdw  the  lambs  in  the  field — 
tritfiin  tiro  mili'M  of  the  Jiouse  where  she  itus  born.  Yet  she  has  the  purest  love 
for  flowepj,  and  goes  into  very  real  ecstiusies  over  tlie  commonest  weeds  and 

fri.sses,  and  is  nursing  with  great  pride  and  alTeetion  .some  roots  of  dai.sy, 
utl<'r<ui),  and  <  iovi  r  which  siic  has  lnoiiglit  from  tiie  tielils,  and  ])lanled  in 
the  little  yard  at  tlie  hack  of  our  house;  and  every  new  leaf  tliey  put  forth 
is  wonderful  and  lovely  to  her,  though  of  courM-  her  ideas  of  "  gardening" 
are  as  yet  most  elementary,  and  will  Ih'  for  s<jnie  time,  apparently.  Hut  it 
is  really  helpful  to  nu-  to  see  her  happiness  over  it,  and  also  when  my  friends 
Hcnd  mC  a  handful  of  cut  flowers — we  have  no  ^-^arden;  and  the  ergerness 
with  which  she  learns  even  their  names,  for  It  makes  me  feel  more  lioiK-ful 
about  the  future  of  our  working  cla.s.se«  than  some  of  your  corresiHindents. 

The  disjudring  letter  from  Yorkshire  in  last  *  Fctrs  '—on  their  iiic;ipacify 
to  enjoy  wholesome  anHis<'menfs  — has  prompted  me,  as  I  ain  wr-jlinir  to  yon, 
to  tell  you  this  as  an  antidote  to  the  i)aiii  that  letter  must  have  given  you. 
For  if  we  can  do  nothing  for  this  generation,  cannot  we  make  sure  that  the 
next  sh.'ill  l»r  wiser  ?  Have  not  young  ladies  a  mighty  power  in  their  own 
hands  here,  if  they  but  us«'  it  for  good,  and  especially  those  who  arc  Sab- 
bath school  teachers  ?    Supjwsc  aich  one  who  hjw  u  ^irdcu  felt  it  to  be  her 
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duty  to  make  all  her  scholars  as  familiar  with  all  the  life  in  it  as  she  is  her- 
self,  aud  every  one  who  can  take  a  country  walk  her  duty  to  take  her  girls 
with  her — two  or  three  at  a  time — until  they  know  and  love  every  plant 
within  reach;  would  not  teacher  and  pupils  learn  with  this  much  more  that 
would  also  be  invaluable  ?  *  And  if  our  Sunday-school  children  were  not 
left  to  killing  flies  and  stoning  cats  and  dogs  during  the  week,  would  there 
be  so  many  brutal  murders  and  violent  assaults  ?  The  little  English  heathen 
I  have  named  has  attended  a  Sunday-school  for  about  six  years,  and  the 
Sunday-school  teachers  of  this  town  are — most  of  them — noble  men  and 
women,  who  devoutly  labour  year  after  year  "  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for 
reward."  But  even  good  peoi)le  too  often  look  on  the  degradation  of  the 
lower  classes  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  despise  them  for  ignorance  they  can- 
not help.  Here  the  sneer  of  "  those  low  shoemakers"  is  for  ever  on  the  lip, 
3'et  few  ask  how  they  became  so  much  lower  than  ourselves;  still  I  have  very 
pleasing  proof  of  what  maj^  be  done  even  for  adults  by  a  little  wise  guid- 
ance, but  I  must  not  enter  into  that  subject.  Pray  forgive  me  for  writing 
so  much:  I  have  been  too  deeply  interested,  and  now  feel  quite  ashamed  of 
the  length  of  tliis. 

Again  thanking  you  most  earnestly  for  all  you  have  taught  me  to  see  and 
to  do,  I  remain,  very  faithfully  yours. 

rV.  What  the  young  ladies,  old  ladies,  and  middle-aged  ladies  are  practi- 
cally doing  with  the  blessed  fields  and  mountains  of  their  native  land,  the 
next  letter  very  accurately  shows.  For  the  sake  of  fine  dresses  they  let  their 
fathers  and  brothers  invest  in  any  Devil's  business  they  can  steal  the  poor's 
labour  by,  or  destroy  the  poor's  gardens  by;  pre  eminently,  and  of  all  Devil's 
businesses,  in  rushing  from  place  to  place,  as  the  Gennesaret  swine.  And  see 
here  what  comes  of  it. 

A  gentleman  told  me  the  other  night  that  trade,  chiefly  in  cotton  from 
India,  was  going  back  to  Venice.  One  can't  help  being  sorry — not  for  our 
Kake,  but  Venice's — when  one  sees  what  commercial  prosperity  means  now. 

'There  was  a  lovely  picture  of  Cox's  of  Dollwydellan  (I  don't  think  it's 
*;pclt  right)  at  the  Club.  All  the  artists  paint  the  Slidr  valley;  and  do  you 
know  what  is  being  done  to  it?  It's  far  worse  than  a  railway  to  Ambleside 
or  Grasnure,  because  those  places  are  overrun  already;  but  Dollwydellan  is 
such  a  (luiet  out-of-the-way  corner,  and  no  one  in  the  world  will  be  any  the 
better  for  a  railway  there.  I  went  about  two  months  ago,  when  I  was  getting 
better  iium  my  first  illness;  but  all  my  pleasure  in  the  place  was  .spoiled  by 
the  railway  they  arc  making  from  Betwys.  It  is  really  melancholy  to  see 
the  havoc  it  makes.  Of  course  no  one  cares,  and  they  crash,  and  cut,  and 
destroy,  like  utti  r  barbarians,  as  they  are  Through  the  sweetest,  wildest 
little  glens,  the  line  is  cleared — rocks  are  blasted  for  it,  trees  lie  cut — any- 
thing and  everything  is  sacrificed— and  for  what?  The  tourists  will  see 
nothing  if  they  go  in  the  train;  the  few  people  who  go  down  fo  Betwys  or 
Llanwrst  to  niarket,  will  perhaps  go  oftener,  and  so  spend  more  money  in 
the  end,  and  Dollwydelliin  will  get  some  mon;  people  to  loilge  there  in  the 
summer,  and  prices  will  go  up.f  In  the  little  village,  a  hideous  '  traction 
engine  '  snorted  and  puffed  out  clouds  of  black  smoke,  in  the  mornings,  and 

•  Ye«,  dear  larly;  nee,  therpfore,  tlie  next  article. 

■f  Yes,  my  dear,  st;are8  down;  and— it  is  some  poor  comfort  for  you  and  me  to  know 
tliitt.  I''ora.s  I  forrocl  lliis  sheet  for  press,  1  tiear  from  the  proprietor  of  the  chief  slate 
quarry  In  the  neijrhlKnirhood.  that  the  noor  idiots  of  shareholders  have  been  hepuiled 
Into  t;"mnellinj?  four  miles  uuj:r  N'/clah  nills— to  carry  slates!  and  even  those  from  the 
chi"("  qii:irr>'  in  <|uestion,  tlicy  caiinot  coxry,  for  the  proprietors  are  unUer  contract  to 
8vuU  lUem  by  an  c-AUtiug  Uae. 
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then  set  off  crunching  up  and  down  the  ronds,  to  carry  coals  for  the  works, 
I  think;  but  I  never  in  my  life  saw  anything  more  incongruous  than  that 
greai  blr.ck  monster  getting  its  pipes  tilled  at  a  little  spring  in  the  village, 
while  the  lads  all  stood  gaping  round.  The  poor  little  clergjraan  told  us 
his  village  had  got  sadly  corrupted  since  the  navvies  came  into  it;  and  when 
he  pointed  out  to  us  a  pretty  old  stone  bridge  that  was  being  pulled  down 
for  the  railway,  he  said,  "  Yes,  I  shall  miss  that,  very  much;"  but  he  would 
not  allow  that  things  so  orthodox  as  railways  could  be  bad  on  the  whole. 
I  never  intended,  when  I  began,  to  trouble  you  with  all  this,  but  Cox's 
picture  set  me  off,  and  it  really  is  a  gieat  wrong  that  any  set  of  men  can 
take  possession  of  one  of  the  few  peaceful  spots  left  in  England,  and  hash 
it  up  like  that.  Fancy  dri\nng  along  the  road  up  the  Slidr  valleys  and  see- 
ing on  lx)ards  a  notice,  to  "  beware  when  the  horn  was  blowing,"  and  every 
now  and  then  hearing  a  great  blasting,  smoke,  and  rocks  crashing  down. 
Well,  you  know  just  as  well  a.s  I  how  horrible  it  all  is.  Only  I  can't  think 
why  people  sit  still,  and  let  the  beautiful  places  be  destroyed. 

The  owners  of  that  property, — I  forget  their  name,  but  they  had  monu- 
ments in  the  little  old  church, — never  live  there,  having  another  '  place  '  in 
Scotland, — so  of  course  they  don't  care.* 

V.  A  fragment  to  illustrate  the  probable  advantage  of  sulphurous  air, 
and  articles,  in  the  country. 

I  did  not  think  to  tell  you,  when  speaking  of  the  fatality  of  broken  limbs 
in  our  little  dressmaker  and  her  family,  that  when  in  St.  1'homas's  Hospital 
with  a  broken  thigh,  the  doctors  said  in  all  probability  the  tendernw^s  of 
her  bones  was  owing  to  the  manufacture  f)f  sulphur  by  her  mother's  rjrartd- 
fathr.  Dr.  Simon  knows  her  family  through  operating  on  the  brother  of 
our  dressmaker,  and  often  gave  them  kindly  words  at  tlie  hospital. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully. 

•  Will  any  charitable  Christian  tell  me  who  the  owners  are  f— in  the  meantime,  "con- 
fusion on  their  banners  wait." 
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LETTEE  LXII. 

Theee  were  more,  and  more  harmful  misprints  in  last 
'  Fors '  than  usual,  owing  to  my  having  driven  my  printers  to 
despair,  after  they  had  made  all  the  haste  they  could,  by  late 
dubitation  concerning  the  relative  ages  of  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth,  which  forced  me  to  cut  out  a  sentence  about  them, 
and  displace  corrected  type.  But  I  must  submit  to  all  and 
sundry  such  chances  of  error,  for,  to  prevent  them,  would 
involve  a  complete  final  reading  of  the  whole,  with  one's  eye 
and  mind  on  the  look-out  for  letters  and  stops  all  along,  for 
which  I  rarely  allow  myself  time,  and  which,  had  I  a  month 
to  spare,  would  yet  be  a  piece  of  work  ill  spent,  in  merely 
catching  three  t's  instead  of  two  in  a  "  lettter,"  The  name  of 
the  Welsh  valley  is  wrong,  too  ;  but  I  won't  venture  on  cor- 
rection of  that,  which  I  feel  to  be  hopeless ;  the  reader  must, 
however,  be  kind  enough  to  transfer  the  '  and,'  now  the  sixth 
word  in  thc'upper  line  of  the  note  at  page  24,  and  make  it  the 
fourth  word,  instead  ;  to  put  a  note  of  interrogation  at  the 
end  of  clause  in  the  twenty-second  line  of  page  23,  and  to  in- 
sert an  s,  changing  '  death  '  into  'deaths'  in  the  fifteenth  line 
of  page  19; — the  death  in  Shettield  being  that  commended  to 
the  Ejiiscopic  attention  of  York,  and  that  in  London  to  the 
E[)isc'()])ic  attention  of  London, 

And  this  commendation,  the  reader  will  I  hope  perceive  to 
be  made  in  sequel  to  much  former  talk  concerning  Bishops, 
Soldiorn,  Lawyers,  and  Squires; — which,  perhaps,  he  imagined 
me  to  have  spcjken  jestingly  ;  or  it  may  be,  in  witlessness;  or 
it  may  be,  in  voluble  incipient  insanity.  Admitting  myself 
in  no  small  degree  open  to  such  suspicion,  I  am  now  about  to 
re-word  some  matters  which  madness  would  gambol  from  ; 
and  I  beg  the  reader  to  observe  that  any  former  gambolling 
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on  my  part,  awkward  or  untimely  as  it  may  have  seemed,  has 
been  quite  as  serious,  and  intentionally  progressive,  as  Morgi- 
ana's  dance  round  the  captain  of  the  Forty  Thieves. 

If,  then,  the  reader  will  look  at  the  analysis  of  Episcopacy 
in  '  Sesame  and  Lilies,'  the  first  volume  of  all  my  works; 
next  at  the  chapter  on  Episcopacy  in  '  Time  and  Tide ; '  and 
lastly,  refer  to  what  he  can  gather  in  the  past  series  of  '  Fors,' 
he  will  lind  the  united  gist  of  all  to  be,  that  Bishops  cannot 
take,  much  less  give,  account  of  men's  souls  unless  they  first 
take  and  give  account  of  their  bodies  :  and  that,  therefore,  all 
existing  poverty  and  criuie  in  their  dioceses,  discoverable  by 
human  observation,  must  be.  when  they  are  Bishops  indeed, 
clearly  known  to,  and  describable  by  them,  or  their  subordi- 
iiates.  Of  whom  the  number,  and  discipline  in  St,  George's 
Company,  if  by  God's  grace  it  ever  take  the  form  I  intend, 
will  be  founded  on  the  institution  of  the  same  by  the  first 
I'isliop,  or  more  correctly  Archbishop,  whom  the  Christian 
(Jiurch  professes  to  obey.  For  what  can  possibly  be  the  use 
of  printing  the  Ten  Commandments  which  he  delivered,  in 
gold, — framing  them  above  the  cathedral  altar, — pronouncing 
them  in  a  prelati'-ally  sonorous  voice, — and  arranging  the 
responsive  supplications  of  the  audience  to  the  tune  of  an 
organ  of  the  best  manufacture,  if  the  commanding  Bishops 
institute  no  inquiry  whatever  into  the  physical  power  of — say 
this  starving  shoemaker  in  Seven  Dials, — to  obey  such  a  com- 
mand as  '  thou  slialt  not  covet'  in  the  article  of  meat ;  or  of 
his  son  to  honour  in  any  available  measure  either  the  father  or 
mother,  of  whom  the  one  has  departed  to  seek  her  separate 
living,  and  the  other  is  lying  dead  with  his  head  in  tlie  fire- 
place. 

Therefore,  as  I  iiave  just  said,  our  liishops  in  St.  George's 
Company  will  be  constituted  in  order  founded  on  that  a|>- 
jMiintcd  by  the  first  Bishop  of  Israel,  nam(!ly,  that  their  Pri- 
niat<',  (»r  SupriMue  Watchman,  shall  a|»j)(jint  under  him  "out 
i.f  all  the  pcoj)lc,  able  men,  such  as  fear  God,  men  of  truth, 
hating  covetousness,  ami  place  huch  over  them  to  be  rulers  (or, 
at  the  /aixt,  observers)  of  thousands,  rulers  <»f  hundreds,  ndera 
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of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens ;"  *  and  that  of  these  eplscopic 
centurions,  captains  of  fifty,  and  captains  of  ten,  there  will 
be  required  clear  account  of  the  individual  persons  they  are 
set  over; — even  a  baby  being  considered  as  a  decimal  quan- 
tity not  to  be  left  out  of  their  account  by  the  decimal  Bishops, 
— in  which  episcopacy,  however,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
queenly  power  may  be  associated,  with  Xorraan  caps  for  mitres, 
and  for  symbol  of  authority,  instead  of  the  crosier,  (or  crook, 
for  disentangling  lost  sheep  of  souls  from  among  the  brambles,) 
the  broom,  for  sweeping  diligently  till  they  find  lost  silver  of 
souls  among  the  dust. 

You  think  I  jest,  still,  do  you  ?  Anything  but  that ;  only 
if  I  took  off  the  Harlequin's  mask  for  a  moment,  you  would 
say  I  was  simply  mad.     Be  it  so,  however,  for  this  time. 

I  simply  and  most  utterly  mean,  that,  so  far  as  my  best 
judgment  can  reach,  the  present  Bishops  of  the  English 
Church,  (with  only  one  exception,  known  to  me, — the  Bishop 
of  Natal,)  have  forfeited  and  fallen  from  their  Bishoprics  by 
transgression  ;  and  betrayal  of  their  Lord,  first  by  simony,  and 
secondly,  and  chiefly,  by  lying  for  God  with  one  mouth,  and 
contending  for  their  own  personal  interests  as  a  professional 
body,  as  if  these  were  the  cause  of  Christ.  And  that  in  the 
assembly  and  Church  of  future  England,  there  must  be,  (and 
shall  be  so  far  as  this  present  body  of  believers  in  God  and 
His  law  now  called  together  in  the  name  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George  are  concerned,')  set  up  and  consecrated  other  Bish- 
ops ;  and  under  them,  lower  ministering  officers  and  true 
"  Dogs  of  the  Lord,"  who,  with  stricter  inquisition  than  ever 
Dominican,  shall  take  knowledge — not  of  creeds,  but  of  every 
man's  way  and  means  of  life ;  and  shall  be  either  able  to 
avouch  his  conduct  as  honourable  and  just,  or  bound  to  im- 
peach it  as  shameful  and  iniquitous,  and  this  down  to  minute 
details  ; — above  all,  or  before  all,  ])articulars  of  revenue,  every 
companion,  retainer,  or  associate  in  the  Company's  work  being 
bound  to  keep  such  accounts  that  the  position  of  his  affairs 

♦  Exodus  xviii.  21. 
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may  be  completely  known  to  the  Bishops  at  any  moment :  and 
all  bankruptcies  or  treacheries  in  money  matters  thus  rendered 
impossible.  Kot  that  direct  inquisition  will  be  often  neces- 
sary; for  when  the  true  nature  of  Theft,  with  the  other 
particulars  of  the  Moral  Law,  are  rightly  taught  in  our 
schools,  grown-up  men  will  no  more  think  of  stealing  in  busi- 
ness than  in  burglary.  It  is  merely  through  the  quite  bestial 
ignorance  of  the  Moral  Law  in  which  the  English  Bishops 
have  contentedly  allowed  their  flocks  to  be  brought  up,  that 
any  of  the  moderu  English  conditions  of  trade  are  possible. 

Of  course,  for  such  work,  I  must  be  able  to  liud  what 
Jethro  of  Midian  assumes  could  be  fouiil  at  once  in  Israel, 
these  "  men  of  trutli,  hating  covetousness,"  and  all  my  friends 
laugh  me  to  scorn  f<jr  thinking  to  And  any  such. 

Naturally, in  a  Christian  country, it  will  be  difficult  enough; 
but  1  know  there  are  still  that  kind  of  people  among  Midian- 
ites,  Culfres,  Red  Indians,  and  the  destitute,  afflicted,  and  tor- 
mented, in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  where  God  has  kept 
them  safe  from  missionaries : — and,  as  I  above  said,  even  out 
of  the  rotten  mob  of  money-begotten  traitors  calling  itself  a 
'people'  in  England,  I  do  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  extricate, 
by  slow  degrees,  some  faithful  and  true  persons,  hating  cove- 
tousness, and  fearing  God. 

And  you  will  please  to  observe  that  this  hate  and  fear  are 
flat  opposites  one  to  the  other ;  so  that  if  a  man  fear  or  rever- 
ence God,  he  must  hate  covetousness,  and  if  he  fear  or  rever- 
ence covetousness,  he  must  hate  God,  and  there  is  no  inter- 
mediate way  whatsoever.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  any  man, 
wilfully  rich,  to  be  a  God-fearing  person  ;  but  only  for  those 
who  are  involuntarily  rich,  and  are  making  all  the  haste  they 
prudently  and  piously  can,  to  be  poor;  for  money  is  a  strange 
kind  of  seed ;  swittcred,  it  is  poison ;  but  set,  it  is  bread :  so 
that  a  man  whom  God  has  appointed  to  be  a  sower  must  bear 
as  lightly  as  he  may  the  burden  of  gold  and  of  possessions,  till 
he  And  the  pro|x;r  places  to  sow  them  in.  But  persons  desir- 
ing to  be  rich,  and  accumulating  riches,  always  hate  God,  and 
uevcr  fear  liini ;  the  idol  they  do  fear — t^for  many  of  theui 
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are  sincerely  religious)  is  an  imaginary,  or  mind-sculptured 
God  of  their  own  making,  to  their  own  liking ;  a  God  who 
allows  usury,  delights  in  strife  and  contention,  and  is  very  par- 
ticular about  everybody's  going  to  his  synagogues  on  Sunday. 

Indeed,  when  Adam  Smith  formally,  in  the  name  of  the 
philosophers  of  Scotland  and  England,  set  up  this  opposite 
God,  on  the  hill  of  cursing  against  blessing,  Ebal  against  Geri- 
zim ;  and  declared  that  all  men  'naturally'  desired  their 
neighboui's'  goods ;  and  that  in  the  name  of  Covetousness,  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed, — it  is  true,  that  the 
half-bred  and  half-witted  Scotchman  had  not  gift  enough  in 
him  to  carve  so  much  as  his  own  calf's  head  on  a  whinstone 
with  his  own  hand ;  much  less  to  produce  a  well  molten  and 
forged  piece  of  gold,  for  old  Scottish  faith  to  break  its  tables 
of  ten  commandments  at  sight  of.  But,  in  leaving  to  every 
artless  and  ignorant  boor  among  us  the  power  of  breeding,  in 
imagination,  each  his  own  particular  calf,  and  placidly  wor- 
shipping that  privately  fatted  animal ;  or,  perhaps, — made  out 
of  the  purest  fat  of  it  in  molten  Tallow  instead  of  molten 
Gold, — images,  which  may  be  in  any  inventive  moment,  mis- 
shapen anew  to  his  mind,  Economical  Theology  has  granted 
its  disciples  more  perfect  and  fitting  privilege. 

From  all  taint  or  compliance  with  such  idolatry,  the  Com- 
panions of  St.  George  have  vowed  to  withdraw  themselves ; 
writing,  and  signing  their  submission  to,  the  First  and  great 
Commandment,  so  called  by  Christ, — and  the  Second  which  is 
like  unto  it. 

And  since  on  these  two  hang  all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
in  signing  these  two  promises  they  virtually  vow  obedience  to 
all  the- Law  of  which  Christ  then  spoke;  and  belief  of  all  the 
Prophets  of  which  Christ  then  spoke.  What  that  law  is; 
who  those  prophets  are  ; — whether  they  only  prophesied  '  until 
John,'  or  whether  St.  Paul's  command  to  all  Christians  living, 
"Follow  after  charity,  and  desire  sj)iritual  gifts,  but  rather 
that  ye  may  ])rophesy," — is  an  important  liitU  commandment 
following  the  two  great  ones,  I  cannot  tell  you  in  a  single  let- 
ter, even  if  1  altogether  knew  myself.     Partly  I  do  know; — 
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and  can  teach  yon,  if  you  will  work.  No  one  can  teach  you 
anything  worth  learning  i)ut  through  manual  labour;  the  very 
bread  of  life  can  only  be  got  out  of  the  chaff  of  it  by  "  rub- 
bing it  in  your  hands." 

You  vow,  then,  that  you  will  at  least  strive  to  keep  both  of 
these  commandments — as  far  as,  what  some  would  call  the 
corruption,  but  what  in  honest  people  is  the  weakness,  of  flesh, 
permits.  If  you  cannot  watch  an  hour,  because  you  don't 
love  Christ  enough  to  care  about  His  agony,  that  is  your  weak- 
ness; but  if  you  first  sell  Him,  and  then  kiss  Him,  that  is 
your  corruption.  I  don't  know  if  I  can  keep  either  you  or 
myself  awake  ;  but  at  least  we  may  put  a  stop  to  our  selling 
and  kissing.  Be  sure  that  you  are  serving  Christ,  till  you  are 
tired  and  can  do  no  more,  for  that  time  :  and  then,  even  if 
you  have  not  breath  enough  left  to  say  "Master,  Master" 
with, — He  will  not  mind. 

Begin  therefc>re  '  to-day,' — (which  you  may,  in  passing,  note 
to  be  your  present  leader's  signal-word  or  watch- word), — to  do 
good  work  for  Him — whetiier  yon  live  or  die, — (see  first 
promise  asked  of  you.  Letter  II.,  page  38,  explained  in  Letter 
VIL,  page  19,  etc.,) — and  see  that  every  stroke  of  this  work — 
be  it  weak  or  strong,  shall  therefore  be  done  in  love  of  God 
and  yonr  neighbour,  and  in  hatred  of  covetousness.  Wliieh 
that  you  may  hate  accurately,  wisely,  and  well,  it  is  needful 
that  you  should  thoroughly  know,  when  you  see  it,  or  feel 
it.  What  covetousness  is,  therefore,  let  me  beg  you  at  once 
clearly  to  understand,  by  meditating  on  these  following  defini- 
tions. 

Avarice  means  the  desire  to  collect  money,  not  goods.  A 
'  miser'  or  '  miserable  person '  desires  to  collect  goods  only  for 
the  sake  of  turning  them  into  money.  If  you  can  read  French 
or  German,  read  Moliere's  I'Avare,  and  then  get  Gotthelfs 
'Bernese  Stories,'  and  read  '  Sohnitzfritz,'  with  great  care. 

Avarice  is  a  (piite  natural  passion,  and,  within  due  limits, 
healthy.  The  addition  of  coin  to  coin,  and  of  cipher  to  cipher, 
is  a  quite  proper  pleasure  of  human  life,  under  due  rule;  the 
two  stories  I  ask  you  to  read  are  c.vimples  of  its  disease; 
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whicli  arises  mainly  in  strong  and  stupid  minds,  when  by  evil 
fortune  they  have  never  been  led  to  think  or  feel. 

Fkugality.  The  disposition  to  save  or  spare  what  we  have 
got,  without  any  desire  to  gain  more.  It  is  constantly,  of 
course,  associated  with  avarice  ;  but  quite  as  frequently  with 
generosity,  and  is  often  merely  an  extreme  degree  of  house- 
wifely habit.  Study  the  character  of  Alison  Wilson  in  '  Old 
Mortality.' 

CovETOUSNESS.  The  desire  of  possessing  more  than  we 
have,  of  any  good  thing  whatsoever  of  which  we  have  already 
enough  for  our  uses,  (adding  house  to  house,  and  lield  to  field). 
It  is  much  connected  with  pride ;  but  more  with  restlessness  of 
mind  and  desire  of  novelty ;  much  seen  in  children  who  tire 
of  their  toys  and  want  new  ones.  The  pleasure  in  having 
things  '  for  one's  very  own '  is  a  very  subtle  element  in  it. 
AVlien  I  gave  away  my  Loire  series  of  Turner  di'a wings  to 
Oxford,  I  thought  I  was  rational  enough  to  enjoy  them  as 
much  in  the  University  gallery  as  in  my  own  study.  But  not 
at  all !  I  find  I  can't  bear  to  look  at  them  in  the  gallery,  be- 
cause they  are  '  mine '  no  more. 

Now,  you  observe,  that  your  creed  of  St.  George  says  you 
l)elieve  in  the  nobleness  of  human  nature — that  is  to  say,  that 
all  our  natural  instincts  are  honourable.  Only  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  say  which  of  them  are  natural  and  which  not. 

For  instance,  Adam  Smith  says  that  it  is  'natural'  for  every 
person  to  covet  his  neighbour's  goods,  and  want  to  change  his 
own  for  them  ;  wherein  is  the  origin  of  Trade,  and  Universal 
Salvation. 

T>ut  God  says, '  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  goods ; ' 
and  G(td,  who  made  you,  does  in  that  written  law  express  to 
you  IIi8  knowledge  of  your  inner  heart,  and  instruct  you  in  the 
medicine  for  it.  Tlierefore  on  due  consideration,  you  will  find 
assuredly  it  is  quite  tmnatural  in  you  to  covet  your  neigh- 
bour's goods. 

Consider,  first,  of  the  most  precious,  the  wife.  It  is  natural 
for  you  to  think  your  own  the  best  and  ju'ettiest  of  women  ; 
DQt  at  all  to  want  to  change  her  for  somebody  else's  wife.     If 
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you  like  somebody  else's  better  than  yours,  and  this  somebody 
else  likes  yours  better  than  bis,  and  you  both  want  to  cliange, 
you  are  both  in  a  non-natural  condition,  and  entirely  out  of  the 
sphere  of  happy  human  love. 

Again.  It  is  natural  for  you  to  think  your  own  house  and 
garden  the  nicest  house  and  garden  that  ever  were.  If,  as 
should  always  be,  they  were  your  father's  before  you,  and  he 
and  you  have  both  taken  proper  care  of  them,  they  are  a  treas- 
ure to  you  which  no  money  could  buy, — the  leaving  them  is 
always  pain, — the  return  to  them,  a  new  thrill  and  wakening 
to  life.  They  are  a  liome  and  phice  of  root  to  you,  as  if  you 
were  founded  on  the  ground  like  its  walls,  or  grew  into  it  like 
its  flowers.  You  would  no  more  willingly  transplant  yourself 
elsewhere  than  the  espalier  pear-tree  of  your  own  grafiing  would 
pull  itself  out  ])y  the  roots  to  climb  another  trellis.  That  is 
the  natural  mind  of  a  man.  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bour's house."  You  are  in  an  entirely  non-natural  state  if  you 
do,  and,  properly  speaking,  never  had  a  house  in  your  life. 

"  Nor  his  man-servant,  nor  his  maid-servant."  It  is  a  '  nat- 
ural' thing  for  masters  to  get  proud  of  those  who  serve  them  ; 
and  a  '  natural '  thing  for  servants  to  get  proud  of  the  masters 
they  serve.  (You  see  above  how  Bacon  connects  the  love  of 
the  master  with  the  love  of  the  country.)  Nay,  if  the  service 
has  been  true,  if  the  master  has  indeed  asked  for  what  was 
good  for  himself,  and  the  servant  has  done  what  was  good  for 
his  master,  they  cannot  choose  but  like  each  other;  to  have  a 
new  servant,  or  a  new  master,  would  be  a  mere  horror  to  both 
of  them.  I  have  got  two  Davids,  and  a  Kate,  that  I  wouldn't 
change  for  anybody  else's  servants  in  the  world  ;  and  I  believe 
the  only  (piarrel  tliey  have  with  mc  is  that  I  d(»n't  give  them 
enough  to  do  for  me : — this  very  morning,  I  must  stop  writ- 
ing, presently,  to  find  the  stoutest  of  the  Davids  some  business, 
or  he  will  be  miserable  all  day. 

"  Nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass."  If  y(»u  have  petted  both  of  your 
own,  properly,  from  calf  and  foal,  neither  these,  nor  anything 
else  of  yonr's,  will  you  desire  to  ohange  for  "anything  that  is 
bis."     Do  you  really  think  I  would  change  my  pen  for  your's, 
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or  my  inkstand,  or  my  arm-chair,  or  my  Gainsborough  little 
girl,  or  my  Turner  pass  of  St.  Gothard  ^     I  would   see  you 

very  uncomfortable — first.     And  that  is  the  natural  state 

of  a  human  being  who  has  taken  anything  like  proper  pains  to 
make  himself  comfortable  in  God's  good  world,  and  get  some 
of  the  right  good,  and  true  wealth  of  it. 

For,  you  observe  farther,  the  commandment  is  only  that 
thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neiglibour' s  goods.  It  does  not  say 
that  you  are  not  to  covet  any  goods.  How  could  you  covet 
your  neighbour's,  if  both  your  neiglibour  and  you  were  for- 
bidden to  have  any  %  Very  far  the  contrary  ;  in  the  first  piece 
of  genealogic  geography  I  have  given  you  to  learn,  the  first 
descriptive  sentence  of  the  land  of  Havilah  is, — "  where  there 
is  gold  ;"  and  it  goes  on  to  say,  "  And  the  gold  of  that  land  is 
of  the  best :  there  is  bdellium,  and  the  onyx  stone."  In  the 
Yulgate,  '  dellium'  and  'lapis  onichinus.'  In  the  Septuagint, 
'  anthrax,'  and  the  '  prase-stone.' 

Kow,  my  evangelical  friends,  here  is  this  book  which  you 
call  "  Word  of  God,"  and  idolatrously  print  for  your  little 
children's  reading  and  your  own,  as  if  your  eternal  lives  de- 
pended on  every  word  of  it.  And  here,  of  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  world — and  the  beginning  of  property — it  pro- 
fesses to  tell  you  something.  But  what?  Have  you  the 
smallest  idea  what  '  dellium'  is?  Might  it  not  as  well  be 
bellium,  or  gellium,  or  pellium,  or  mellium,  for  all  you  know 
about  it?  Or  do  you  know  what  an  onyx  is?  or  an  anthrax? 
or  a  prase  ?  Is  not  the  whole  verse  pure  and  absolute  gibber- 
ish and  gabble  to  you  ;  and  do  you  expect  God  will  thank 
you  for  talking  gibberish  and  gabble  to  your  children,  and 
telling  them — that  is  Ilis  Word  ?  Partly,  however,  the  verse 
is  only  senseless  to  you,  because  you  have  never  had  the  sense 
to  look  at  the  stones  which  God  has  made.  But  in  still 
grcatei-  measure,  it  is  necessarily  senseless,  because  it  is  not 
the  word  of  God,  but  an  imperfectly  written  tradition,  which, 
liowever,  being  a  most  venerable  and  precious  tradition,  you 
do  well  to  make  your  childi-en  read,  provided  also  you  take 
pains  tu  explain  to  them  so  much  sense  as  there  is  in  it, 
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and  yourselves  do  reverently  obey  so  much  law  as  there  in  it. 
Towards  which  intelligence  and  obedience,  we  will  now  take 
a  step  or  two  farther  from  the  point  of  pause  in  last  Fors. 
Itcmember  that  the  three  sous  of  Xoah  are,  respectively, 

SiiEM,  the  father  of  the  Imaginative  and  Contemplative  races. 
Japhetu,      "  "      Practical  and  Constructive. 

IIam,  "  "      Carnal  and  Destructive, 

The  sons  of  Shem  are  the  perceivers  of  Splendour; — tliey 
see  what  is  best  in  visible  things,  and  reach  forward  to  the 
invisible. 

The  sons  of  Japheth  are  the  ])erceivers  of  Justice  and  Duty  ; 
and  deal  securely  with  all  that  is  under  their  hand. 

The  sons  of  Ilara  are  the  perceivers  of  Evil  or  Kakedness; 
and  are  slaves  therefoi'e  for  ever — '  servants  of  servants ' : 
M'hen  in  power,  therefore,  either  helpless  or  tyrannous. 

It  is  best  to  remember  among  the  nations  descending  from 
the  three  great  sires,  the  Persians,  as  the  sons  of  Shem  ;  Greeks, 
as  the  sons  of  Japheth;  Assyrians,  as  the  sons  of  Ham.  Tlie 
Jewish  captivity  to  the  Assyrian  then  takes  its  perfect  mean- 
ing. 

This  month,  therefore,  take  the  first  descendant  of  Ham — 
Cush ;  and  learn  the  following  verses  of  Gen.  x.  :  — 

"  And  Cush  begat  Nimrod  ;  lie  began  to  be  a  mighty  one 
in  tlie  earth. 

"Ho  was  a  mighty  liunter  before  tlie  Lord. 

"  And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel  in  the  land 
of  Sliinar. 

"  Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur,  and  builded  Nine- 
veh." 

These  verses  will  become  in  future  a  centre  of  thought  to 
you,  whereupon  you  may  gathe*".  as  oti  one  I'oot-gcrm,  what  you 
farther  loarn  of  the  iiiHncnce  of  hunting  on  the  minds  of  men  ; 
and  of  the  sonrccp  of  At-syrian  powor,  and  cansefl  of  the  Assyr- 
ian ruin  in  Ijirs  Ncmroud,  out  of  wluch  you  have  liad  those 
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linnting-pieces  brought  to  the  narrow  passage  in  the  British 
Museum. 

For  further  subject  of  thought,  this  month,  read  of  Carey's 
Dante,  tlie  31st  canto  of  the  '  Inferno,'  with  extreme  care ; 
and  for  your  current  writing  lesson,  copy  these  lines  of  Italics, 
which  I  have  printed  in  as  close  resemblance  as  I  can  to  the 
Italics  of  the  Aldine  edition  of  1502. 

P       ero     che     come     in     su     la     eerchia  .  tonid 
Monte     reggion     di     torri     si     corona. 
Cost     la    proaa     che^l    pozzo     circonda 

5r      orregiavan     di     mezza     la    persona 
Cli     orrihili     giganti ;     cui     minaccia 
Ciove     del    cielo     anchor  a,     quando     tona 

The  putting  of  the  capital  letters  that  begin  the  stanza,  out- 
side, is  a  remaining  habit  of  the  scribes  who  wrote  for  the 
illuminator,  and  indicated  the  letter  to  be  enlarged  with  orna- 
ment at  the  side  of  the  text. 

Of  these  larger  capitals,  the  A  given  in  last  Fors,  is  of  a 
Byzantine  Greek  school,  in  which  though  there  is  much  quiet 
grace,  there  is  no  elasticity  or  force  in  the  lines.  They  are 
always  languid,  and  without  spring  or  evidence  of  nervous 
force  in  the  hand.  They  are  not,  therefore,  perfect  models 
for  English  writers,  though  they  are  useful  as  exercises  in 
tranquillity  of  line  :  and  I  chose  for  that  and  many  more  rea- 
sons, that  letter  and  sentence  for  our  first  exercise.  But  my 
letter  B  is  to  be  given  from  the  Nortliern  Schools ;  and  will 
have  spring  and  power  in  it,  which  you  cannot  at  once  liope 
to  imitate  in  a  complete  letter  ;  and  must  be  prepared  for  by 
copying  a  mere  incipient  fragment  or  flourish  of  ornamental 
line. 

This  line  lias  been  drawn  for  you,  very  leisurely  indeed,  by 
one  of  tlie  gentlest  of  the  animals  living  on  our  English  south 
downs, — and  yet,  quietly  done  as  it  is,  being  the  result  of 
wliolly  consistent  energy,  it  is  a  line  wiiich  a  Byzantine  Greek 
would  never  have  produced  in  writing,  nor  even  in  architec- 
ture, except  when  he  was  imitating  an  Ionian  one. 
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You  are  to  draw  a  liorizontal  line  through  the  point  in  the 
centre  of  this  figure.  Then  measure  the  breadth  of  the  six 
coils  on  each  side,  counting  from  tlie  centre  backwards  and 
forwards. 

Then  draw  a  vertical  line  through  centre,  and  measure  the 
breadths  above  and  below.  Then  draw  the  complete  curve 
lightlj  through  these  fixed  points — alter  it  to  your  mind — and 


then  paint  over  it  the  determined  line,  with  any  dark  colour 
and  a  camel's  hair  brush. 

The  difficulty  is  to  draw  it  so  that  there  shall  not  be  the 
emallest  portion  of  it  which  is  not  approaching  the  inner 
curve,  and  narrowing  tlie  intermediate  space.  And  you  will 
find  no  trick  of  compasses  will  draw  it.  Choose  any  number 
of  centres  you  like,  and  still  I  defy  you  to  draw  the  curve 
mechanically  ;  it  can  be  done  only  as  I  have  done  it  myself, 
with  the  free  hand,  correcting  it  and  correcting  till  I  got 
it  right.* 

*  The  law  of  ita  course  will  Ik;  given  in  the  '  Laws  of  Fcsolc,'  Plate  V. 
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"When  yon  have  sncceeded,  to  any  modei'ate  extent,  in  doing 
this,  yonr  liand  will  liave  bcgnn  to  receive  the  power  of  exe- 
cuting a  serene  and  dignilied  flourish  instead  of  a  vulgar 
'dash.'  And  you  may  also  begin  to  understand  that  the  woi'd 
'flourish'  itself,  as  applied  to  writing,  means  the  springing  of 
its  lines  into  floral  exuberance, — therefore,  strong  procession 
and  growth,  which  must  be  in  a  spiral  line,  for  the  steins  of 
plants  are  always  spirals.  (See  '  Proserpina,'  Number  lY.)  ; 
and  that  this  bursting  out  into  foliage,  in  calm  swiftness,  is 
a  totally  different  action  from  the  impudent  and  useless  sweeps 
and  loops  of  vulgar  writing. 

Further,  As  your  eyes  get  accustomed  to  the  freely  drawn, 
unmechanical,  immeasurable  line,  you  will  be  able,  if  you  care 
about  architecture,  to  know  a  Greek  Ionic  volute  fj-om  a  vul- 
gar day-labourer's  copy  of  it — done  with  compasses  and  cal- 
culations. And  you  will  know  how  the  volute  of  the  throne 
of  Lippi's  Madonna,  (though  that  is  studied  from  the  concave 
side  of  the  shell)  shows  him  to  have  been  Etruscan-bred  ;  and 
you  will  begin  to  see  what  his  power  was  ;  and  to  laugh  at 
the  books  of  our  miserable  modern  builders,  filled  with  elab- 
orate devices  for  drawing  volutes  with  bits  of  circles : — the 
wretches  might  as  well  try  to  draw  the  lips  of  Sir  Joshua's 
Circe, — or  the  smile  in  her  cat's  triangular  eyes,  in  tliat  man- 
ner. Only  in  Eleutheria  of  soul  and  bod}',  shall  any  human 
creature  draw  so  much  as  one  rightly  bending  line. 

Any  human  creature,  I  say.  Little  freedom,  either  of  body 
or  soul,  had  the  poor  architect  who  drew  this  our  first  model 
line  for  us;  and  yet  and  yet,  simple  as  his  life  and  labours 
may  be,  it  will  take  our  best  wits  to  understand  them.  I  find 
myself,  at  present,  without  any  startpoint  for  attempt  to  un- 
derstand them.  I  found  the  downs  near  Arundel,  being  out 
on  them  in  a  sunny  day  just  after  Christmas,  sprinkled  all 
over  with  tlieir  pretty  wliite  shells,  (none  larger  than  a  six- 
pence, my  drawing  being  increased  as  about  seven  to  one,  in 
line,  or  fifty  to  one,  square,)  and  all  empty,  unless  perchance 
some  spectral  remnant  of  tlieir  dead  masters  remain  inside  ; — 
and  I  can't  answer  a  single  question  I  ask  myself  about  them, 
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I  see  thej  most  of  them  have  six  whirls,  or  whorls.  Had  they 
six  when  they  were  young  ?  have  they  never  more  when  they 
are  old  ?  Certainly  some  shells  have  periodical  passion  of 
progress — and  variously  decorative  stops  and  rests  ;  but  these 
little  white  continuities  down  to  this  woful  time  of  their  Christ- 
mas emptiness,  seem  to  have  deduced  their  spiral  caves  in 
peace. 

But  it's  of  no  use  to  waste  time  in  '  thinking.'  I  shall  go 
and  ask  some  pupil  of  my  dear  old  friend  Dr.  Gray  at  tiie 
British  Museum,  and  rejoice  myself  with  a  glance  at  the  vo- 
lutes of  the  Erectheium — fair  home  of  Athenian  thought. 
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I.  I  Ail  surprised  to  find  that  my  Index  to  Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  Fors  does 
not  contain  the  important  article  'Pockets';  and  that  I  cannot  therefore, 
without  too  much  trouble,  refer  to  the  place  where  I  have  said  that  the  Com- 
panions of  St.  George  are  all  to  have  glass  pockets;  so  that  the  absolute  con- 
tents of  them  may  be  known  of  all  men.  But,  indeed,  this  society  of  ours 
is,  I  believe,  to  be  distinguished  from  other  close  brotherhoods  that  have 
been,  or  that  are,  chiefly  in  this,  that  it  will  have  no  secrets,  and  that  its 
position,  designs,  successes,  and  failures,  may  at  any  moment  be  known  to 
whomsoever  they  may  concern. 

More  especially  the  affairs  of  the  Master  and  of  the  Marshals,  when  we  be- 
come magnificent  enough  to  have  any,  must  be  clearly  known,  seeing  that 
these  are  to  be  the  managers  of  public  revenue.  For  although,  as  we  shall 
in  future  see,  they  will  be  held  more  qualitied  for  such  high  position  by  con- 
tentment in  poverty  than  responsibility  of  wealth ;  and,  if  the  society  is  wise, 
be  chosen  always  from  among  men  of  advanced  age,  whose  previous  lives 
have  been  recognized  as  utterly  without  stain  of  dishonesty  in  management 
of  their  private  business, — the  complete  publication  of  their  accounts,  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public,  from  the  day  they  enter  on  the  management  of  the 
Company's  funds,  will  be  a  most  wholesome  check  on  the  glosses  with  which 
self  interest,  in  the  minds  even  of  the  honestest  people,  sometimes  may 
colour  or  confuse  their  actions  over  property  on  a  large  scale;  besides  being 
examples  to  the  accountants  of  other  public  institutions. 

For  instance,  I  am  myself  a  Fellow  of  the  Horticultural  Society;  and, 
glancing  the  other  day  at  its  revenue  accounts  for  1874,  observed  that  out 
of  an  expenditure  of  eleven  thousand  odd  pounds,  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  went  to  pay  interest  on  debts,  eleven  hundred  and  ninety 
to  its  '  salaries ' — two  hundred  to  its  botanical  adviser,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
to  its  botanical  professor,  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  to  its  fruit  committee,  a 
himdred  and  twenty  to  its  floral  committee,  four  hundred  and  twenty  to  its 
band,  nine  hundred  and  ten  to  its  rates  and  taxes,  a  hundred  and  eighty-five 
to  its  lawyers,  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  to  its  printers,  and  three  pounds 
fifteen  shillings  to  its  foreign  importations'  account,  (being  interest  on 
Cooper's  loan):  whereupon  \  wrote  to  the  secretary  expressing  .some  dissatis- 
faction  with  the  proportion  borne  by  this  last  item  to  the  others,  and  asking 
for  some  further  particulars  respecting  the  '.salaries';  but  was  informed  that 
none  could  b<;  had.     Whereas,  whether  wisely  or  foolishly  directed,  the  ex- 
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penditure  of  the  St.  George's  Company  will  be  always  open,  in  all  particu- 
lars, to  the  criticism  not  only  of  the  Companions,  but  of  the  outside  public. 
And  Fors  has  so  arranged  matters  that  I  cannot  at  all,  for  my  own  part, 
invite  such  criticism  to-day  with  feelings  of  gratified  vanity;  my  own  imme- 
diate position  (as  I  generally  stated  in  last  letter)  being  not  in  the  least  credit- 
able to  my  sagacity,  nor  likely  to  induce  a  large  measure  of  public  confi- 
dence in  me  as  the  Company's  Master.  Nor  are  even  the  affairs  of  the 
Company  itself,  in  my  estimate,  very  brilliant,  our  collected  subscriptions 
for  the  reform  of  the  world  amounting,  as  will  be  seen,  in  five  years,  only  to 
some  seven  hundred  and  odd  pounds.  However,  the  Company  and  its 
Master  may  perhaps  yet  see  l)etter  days. 

First,  then,  for  the  account  of  my  proceedings  in  the  Company's  affairs. 
Our  eight  thousand  Consols  giving  us  £240  a  year,  I  have  appointed  a 
Curator  to  the  Sheffield  Museum,  namely,  Mr.  Henry  Swan,  an  old  pupil  of 
mine  in  the  Working  Men's  College  in  London;  and  known  to  me  since  as 
an  estimable  and  trustworthy  person,  with  a  salary  of  forty  pounds  a  j'car, 
and  residence.  He  is  obliged  at  present  to  live  in  the  lower  rooms  of  the 
little  house  which  is  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  museum: — as  soon  as  we  can 
afford  it,  a  curator's  house  must  be  built  outside  of  it. 

I  have  advanced,  as  aforesaid,  a  hundred  pounds  of  purchase-money,  and 
fifty  for  current  expenses;  and  paid,  besides,  the  lawyers'  bills  for  the  trans- 
fer, amounting  to  £48  16#.  "d. :  these,  with  some  needful  comments  on  them, 
will  be  published  in  next  Fors;  I  have  not  room  for  them  in  this. 

I  have  been  advised  of  several  mistakes  in  my  subscribers'  list,  so  I  re- 
print it  below,  with  the  initials  attached  to  the  numbers,  and  the  entire  sum, 
(as  far  as  I  can  find  out,)  hitherto  subscrilx-d  by  each;  and  I  beg  of  my  sub- 
scribers at  once  to  correct  me  in  all  errors. 

The  names  marked  with  stars  are  those  of  Companions.  The  numbers  10, 
17,  36,  43,  and  48  I  find  have  been  inaccurately  initialled,  and  are  left  blank 
for  correction. 


LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


£     8.   d. 


1.  D.  L.* 

2.  R.  T.* 

3.  T.  K. 

4.  C.  8. 

5.  A.  R. 

6.  J.  M.* 

7.  P.  S. 

8.  I).  A. 

9.  A.  B. 

10. 

11.  G.  S.* 

12.  .1.  S. 

13.  B.  A. 

14.  A.  P. 

15.  W.  P. 

Uurri 

;d  fu 

rwurd 

24 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

45 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

13 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

333 

17 

0 
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16.  A.  H.* 
17, 

18.  F.  E. 

19.  J.  S. 

20.  —  D. 

21.  C.  W. 

22.  S.  B.* 

23.  E.  G. 

24.  —  L. 

25.  S.  W. 

26.  B.  B.* 

27.  J.  W. 

28.  E.  F. 

29.  L.  L. 

30.  A.  A. 

31.  T.  D. 

32.  M.  G. 

33.  J.  F. 

34.  W.  S. 

35.  H.  S. 
36. 

37.  A.  H. 

38.  S.  S. 

39.  H.  W. 

40.  J.  F. 

41.  J.  T. 

42.  J.  O. 
43. 

44.  A.  C. 

45.  J.  G. 

46.  T.  M. 

47.  J.  B.* 
48. 

49.  J.  D. 

50.  G. 


Brought  forward 


51. 
52. 


F.  B. 
C.  B. 

53.  H.  L. 

54.  A.  G. 


£  8. 

d. 

332  17 

0 

25  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

10  0 

0 

25  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

10  10 

0 

2  0 

0 

6  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

55  0 

0 

2  3 

4 

1  1 

0 

50  0 

0 

1  5 

0 

0  2 

6 

5  0 

0 

3  3 

0 

40  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

9  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

10  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

50  0 

0 

8  0 

0 

5  0 

0 

25  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

5  0 

0 

5  5 

0 

2  11 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  5 

0 

15  15 

0 

1  1 

0 

6  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

£741  14  10 


II.  Affairs  of  the  Master. 

When  I  instituted  the  Company  by  giving  the  tenth  of  my  available  prop- 
erty to  it,  I  had,  roughly,  .seventy  thousand  pounds  iu  money  or  land,  anil 
thirty  thou-sand  *  in  pictures  and  book.''.  Tlie  pictures  and  liooks  I  do  not 
consider  mine,  but  merely  in  my  present  keeping,  for  the  country,  or  the 
persons  I  may  leave  them  to.     Of  the  seventy  thousand  in  substance,  I  gave 


*  An  under-eBtimate,  at  present  prices  for  Turner  drawings,  and  I  have  hitherto  in- 
sured for  full  thirty  thousand,  but  am  now  golnp  to  lower  the  insurance,  for  no  money 
would  replace  the  lose  of  them,  and  I  less  and  less  regard  them  as  exchangeable  prop- 
erty. 
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away  fourteen  thousand  in  that  j'car  of  the  Company's  establishment,  (see 
above,  Letter  XLIX.,  p.  2.)  and  have  since  lost  fifteen  thousand  by  a  rela- 
tion whom  I  tried  to  support  in  business.  As  also,  during  my  battle  with 
the  booksellers,  I  have  been  hitherto  losing  considerably  by  my  books, 
(last  year,  for  instance,  paying  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  pounds  to  my 
assistant,  ilr.  Burgess,  alone,  for  plates  and  woodcutting,  and  making  a 
profit,  on  tlie  whole  year's  sales,  of  fifty  pounds),  and  have  been  living 
much  beyond  my  income  besides,  my  seventy  thousand  is  reduced  to  certain- 
ly not  more  than  thirty  ;  auil  it  is  very  clear  that  I  am  too  enthusiastically 
carrying  out  my  own  principles,  and  making  more  haste  to  be  poor  than  is 
prudent,  at  my  present  date  of  possible  life,  for,  at  my  current  rate  of  expen- 
diture, the  cell  at  Assisi,  above  contemplated  as  advisably  a  pious  mortifica- 
tion of  my  luxury,  would  soon  become  a  necessary  refuge  for  my  '  holy 
poverty.'  The  battle  with  the  booksellers,  however,  is  now  nearly  won  ; 
and  the  publishing  accounts  will  soon  show  better  balance  :  what  changes 
in  my  mode  of  living  may,  nevertheless,  be  soon  either  exemplary  or  neces- 
sary will  be  better  understood  after  I  have  given  account  of  it  for  a  year. 

Here  are  my  opening  cxjienses,  then,  from  1st  January  to  20th,  and  in  each 
following  Fors  they  will  be  given  from  20th  to  20th  of  the  month.  I  con- 
tent myself,  being  pressed  for  space  in  this  number,  with  giving  merely  the 
sums  of  cheques  drawn  ;  somewhat  lengthy  gossiping  explanation  of  items 
being  also  needed,  which  will  come  in  due  place.  The  four  first  large  sums 
are,  of  course,  payments  of  Chilstmas  accounts. 


Balance  in  Bank,  Ist  Jan.  1876         .... 

Paid  by  cheque  : 
Ja)t..  1.  Jackson,  (outdcjor  Steward,  Brantwood) 
1.  Kate   Smith,  (indoor   Stewardess,  Brant- 
wood)        ...... 

1.  David  Uowues,  (Steward  in  London) 
1.  David  Fudge,  (Coachman  in  London) 
i.  Secretary,  lat  quarter,  187G 
4.  Frederick  Crawley,  in  charge  of  school- 
rooms at  Oxford  .... 

6.  Self,  i)ocket-m()ney         .... 

17.  Artliur  Burgess,  assistant  engraver  . 

20.  New  carriage         ..... 

20.  Gift  to  Carshaiton,  for  care  of  spring 
20.  Madame  No/./.oli,  charities  at  Florence  . 
20.  Mrs.  WoMna<f>tt,  ciiarities  at  Abingdon  . 
20.  William  Ward,  for  two  copies  of  Turner 
20.  Charles  Murray,  for  rul)bings  of  brasses, 
and  copy  of  Filippo  Lippi    . 


£  8. 

d. 

£  «. 

d. 

1344  17 

9 

50  0 

0 

160  0 

0 

ll.j  0 

0 

60  0 

0 

25  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

27  10 

0 

190  0 

0 

110  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

3  10 

0 

21  0 

0 

15  0 

0 

817  0 

0 

527  17 

9 

Balance  Jan.  20    . 


III.  lam  gradually  rising  into  grcnier  indignation  against  the  baseness 
uud  conceit  of  the  modern  scieuliiic  mob,  than  even  against  the  mere  money- 
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seekers.    The  following  fragment  of  a  letter  from  a  Companion  bears 
notably  on  this  matter  : — 

"The  only  earnest  folks  I  know  are  cold-hearted  '  Freethinkers,'  and  not 
very  earnest  either.  My  church-going  friends  are  not  earnest,  except  about 
their  form  of  sound  words.  But  I  get  on  best  with  them.  They  are  warm- 
er, and  would  be  what  I  wish,  were  circumstances  not  so  dead  set  against 
it.  My  '  Freethinking '  acquaintances  say  that  ^vith  Carlyle  the  last  of  the 
great  dreamers  icho  have  impedtd  the  advance  of  science  will  pass  awaj',  and 
that,  in  fact,  he  is  dead  already,  for  nobody  minds  him.  I  don't  heed  such 
words  now  as  I  used  to  do.  Had  I  lived  when  Socrates  was  condemned,  I 
would  have  felt  hope  extinguished  ;  yet  Jesus  came  long  after  him,  and  I 
will  not  fear  that  God  will  fail  to  send  His  great  and  good  men,  any  more 
than  that  the  sun  will  foreret  to  rise. 

"My  Freethinking  friends  sneer  even  at  the  mention  of  any  God  ;  and 
their  talk  of  methods  of  reformation  that  infer  any  wisdom  above  their  own 
has  long  since  sickened  me.  One  Sunday  evening  last  year,  I  accompanied 
one  of  them  to  what  they  call  the  '  Eclectic  Hall '  here,  to  hear  a  Mrs.  Law 
speak.  There  were  from  two  to  three  hundred  present,— few  women — 
almost  all  toil-worn  looking  men.  Mrs.  Law,  the  lecturess — a  stout,  coarse- 
looking  lad}',  or  woman  who  might  have  been  a  lady — based  her  address  on 
another  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  M.P.  One  thing  she  said  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  spirit  of  her  lecture,  which  was  full  of  sadness  to  me,  because  highly 
appreciated  by  her  audience  :  '  Jesus  tells  you,'  she  shouted,  '  "  Blessed  are 
the  poor,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,"  but  /  tell  you,  Bles.sed  are 
the  rich  for  theirs  is  no  myth-world,  but  this  substantial  one  with  its  tangi- 
ble, satisfying  joys.' 

"  I  got  one  of  thera  to  read  the  October  Letter— and  then  Volumes  I.  and 
IV.  of  Fors.  Another  young  fellow,  a  Londoner,  read  them  too,  and  then  at 
leisure  moments  there  was  a  talk  over  them  for  some  days.  Hut,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tirsl  referred  to,  they  talked  pitifully  enough.  Your  inci- 
dental remark  about  destroying  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  other  items 
of  dubious  sort,  blinded  them  to  any  good,  and  it  was  a  bles.sing  when 
something  else  came  athwart  their  vacant  minds,  and  they  ceased  to  remem- 
ber you." 

IV.  I  am  grateful  for  the  following  note  on  the  name  '  Sheffield  ' : — 

"Leeds,  29th  Dec,  1875. 

"  Sir, — The  town,  in  all  probability,  took  its  name  from  the  river  '  Sheaf,' 
which  flows  into  the  Don. 

"Doncaster  is  a  case  in  point  out  of  hundreds  of  others.  It  may  be  that 
the  river  has  been  named  in  recent  times,  but  it  is  unlikely  ;  for  as  a  rule  a 
river  always  has  .some  name  by  which  it  is  known  before  any  settlements  are 
made  on  its  banks." 

V.  I  must  now  request  my  reader's  attention  somewhat  gravely  to  the 
questions  in  debate  between  my  correspondents  at  Wakefield  ;  not  that  these 
are  in  themselves  of  any  importance,  but  the}'  are  of  extreme  importance  in 
their  general  Issue.  In  the  first  place,  observe  tlie  extreme  difbculty  of  writ- 
ing hi.story.  You  shall  have  one  impertinent  coxcomb  after  another  in 
these  da3's,  writing  con.stitutional  Histories  of  England  and  the  like,  and 
telling  you  all  the  relationships  and  all  the  motives  of  Kings  and  Queens  a 
thou.sand  years  dead  ;  and  here  is  question  respecting  the  immediate  ances- 
tor of  a  living  lady,  which  docs  not  appear  at  oucc  or  easily  detenuinablc  ; 
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and  which  I  do  not  therefore  pursue ;— here  again  is  question  respecting 
the  connection  of  her  husband  with  the  cases  of  bribery  reported  in  the  sub- 
joined evidence  on  the  "Wakefield  election  petition,  also  indeterminal)le  ; — 
here  are  farther  two  or  three  questions  respecting  the  treatment  of  his  work- 
men, respecting  which  the  evidence  is  entirely  conllicting  ;  and  finally,  here 
is  the  chapel  on  Wakefield  bridge  pulled  down,*  a  model  of  it  built  in  its 
place,  and  tlie  entire  front  of  the  historical  building  carried  away  to  decorate 
a  private  boathouse  ;  and  I,  quite  as  knowing  in  architecture  as  most  peo- 
ple, am  cheated  into  some  very  careful  and  quite  useless  work,  and  even 
into  many  false  conclusions,  by  the  sculpture  of  the  sham  front,  decayed 
and  broken  enough  in  thirty  years  to  look  older  than  sculpture  of  500  years 
B.C.  would,  or  does,  in  pure  air. 

Observe,  in  the  second  place,  how  petulant  and  eager  people  are,  the  mo- 
ment a  single  word  touches  themselves,  while  universal  abuses  may  be  set 
before  them  enough  to  bring  all  the  stones  in  heaven  but  what  .serve  for  the 
thunder,  down  about  their  ears, — and  they  will  go  on  talking  about  Shak- 
speare  and  the  musical  glasses  undisturbed,  to  the  end  of  their  lives  ;  but  let 
a  single  word  glance  at  their  own  windows,  or  knock  at  their  own  doors, 
and— instantly— '  If  Mr.  Ruskin  is  what  I  think  him,  he  will  retract,'  etc. 
etc.  But,  alas!  Mr.  Ruskin  is  not  the  least  what  Mrs.  Green  thinks  him, — 
does  not  in  the  smallest  degree  care  for  a  lady's  "  Fie's,"  and,  publishing  the 
following  letters  and  newspaper  extracts  for  the  general  reader's  satisfaction 
and  E.  L.'s  justification,  very  contentedly,  for  his  part,  ends  the  discussion, 
though  of  course  Fors  shall  be  open  to  any  further  communication,  if  not 
too  long,  which  either  Mrs.  Green  or  her  husband  may  desire  to  have  in- 
serted. 

In  the  following  letter  I  have  left  all  the  pa.ssages  containing  due  apology, 
while  I  have  removed  some  which  contained  matter  of  further  debate,  if  not 
offence,  thereby  much  weakening  the  whole. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Ruskin, — I  have  been  away  from  home,  and  have  only  recent- 
ly seen  Mrs.  Green's  letter  in  the  Fors  of  Ia.st  month. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  vexed  her  ;  I  did  not  think  that  you  would  print  the 
pa.s.sages  referring  to  her  husband  in  the  form  in  wiiich  they  stood. f 

"  When  you  said  tliat  yon  would  iussume  my  permisMon  to  print  pa.ssage.q 
from  the  letter.  I  supposed  that  they  would  be  those  relating  to  the  general 
life  of  Wakefield.  All  that  I  have  written  is  essentially  true,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  hold  any  controversy  on  tlie  matter,  for  if  I  defended  myself  pub- 
licly I  should  have  to  woimd  still  furtiier  the  feelings  of  one  who  is  no  doubt 
a  devoted  wife. 

"  It  is  for  your  satisfaction  alone  that  I  write  these  lines.  I  have  been  in- 
accurate on  two  point.s,  on  which  I  wrote  too  hastily,  from  hearsay,  gleaned 
on  brief  visits  to  Wakefield.  Mr.  Green  has  not  a  Scotch  estate,  only  occa- 
sional shooting,  anfl  he  is  not  conc-ernetl  in  the  forges  that  .stand  near  the 
bridge,  as  I  wa.s  wrongly  informed. 

"  I  did  not  .say,  though  I  may  have  led  your  readers  to  infer  it,  that  the 
so-called  '  American  devil '  was  his.     I  knew,  or  rather  was  told,  that  it  be- 


*  I  have  not  space  in  this  Fora  to  idve  the  letter  certifying  me  of  this, 
t  See  mj  reason  stated,  Letter  LIX  ,  p.  204. 
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longed  to  Whithams,  -wlio  have  the  largest  foiindry.  He  (ill'.  Green)  does 
not  forge  iron,  it  seems ;  he  makes  it  into  machines.  He  can  hardly  be 
classed ^s  an  engineer  ;  he  is  a  machine-maker.  If  he  is  not  an  '  iron  loi'd,' 
on  Tvhat  is  his  wealth  based? 

"  Robin  the  Pedlar  is  no  myth.  I  often  heard  him  mentioned,  when  a 
girl,  as  being  Mrs.  Green's  father.  I  dare  say  that  Airs.  Edward  Green  never 
heard  of  him.  She  came  into  the  family  in  its  genteeler  days  ;  but  there  are 
old  people  in  Wakefield  who  remember  all  about  him.  I  send  by  this  post 
a  Wakefield  paper  containing  some  speeches  highly  illustrative  of  the  town 
of  which  Mr.  Green  is  the  hero  and  model.  "  (^These  I  do  not  think  it  ne- 
cessarj'  to  publish.)  Parly  feeling  still  runs  high  at  Wakefield,  and  when 
the  next  election  occurs,  Mrs.  Green  expects  to  find  big  yellow  bills  on  the 
gate  pillars  of  Heath  Common,  '  Professor  Ruskin  on  "Ned  Green,'  and  she 
is  naturally  angry. 

"  Of  course  he  is  not  the  sole  offender.  This  case  occurred  to  me  because 
he  is  the  most  prominent  tj^pe  of  the  modern  successful  meu  who  are  to  inau- 
gurate a  new  era  in  the  town's  history.  It  is  the  blind  leader  of  the  blind  in 
the  downward  way  that  things  are  going.  Everybody  wants  to  get  rich 
like  him  ;  ever}ix)dy  who  has  greed  and  competence  pushes  to  the  front. 
The  town  council  promise  them  that  they  will  make  of  Wakefield  a  second 
Bradford.  Meanwhile  they  squabble  about  their  duties,  the  streets  are  filthy, 
smallpox  breeds  there,  and  they  set  up  a  hospital  in  a  tent.  It  catches  fire, 
and  nurse  and  patients  are  burnt  together.  I  think  that  was  eight  or  nine 
years  since.     Possibly  arrangements  are  better  now. 

"  You  say  truly  that  quickly  acquired  fortunes  must  be  ill  acquired,  but 
you  must  live  on  ray  level  to  realize  fully  how  the  prospect  and  possibility 
of  such  gains  are  disorganizing  middle-class  life.  English  people  do  not  lift 
their  families  along  with  them,  as  Ave  reproach  the  '  clannish  '  Scotch  with 
doing. 

"  Ignorant  pride  on  the  one  hand,  envy  on  the  other,  breed  hate  between 
those  who  shoidd  be  a  mutual  stay.     As  classes  are  estranged,  so  are  families. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  must  again  say  that  I  shall  alwaj's  feel  regret  at  having 
pained  Airs.  Green,  but  what  I  have  said  is  true  in  all  essentials. 

"  He  is  the  hero  of  the  men  who  are  changing  Wakefield  so  rapidly.  I 
liked  it  better  thirty  years  since,  when,  if  it  was  poor,  it  was  clean  and 
honest. 

"  I  am,  dear  Mr.  Ruskin,  yours  truly, 

"  E.  L. 

I  print  the  following  first  portion  (about  the  fourth  part)  of  a  column  and 
a  half  of  the  evidence  on  the  Wakefield  election  petition,  sent  me  by  my 
correspondent ;  though  I  do  not  suppose  it  to  indicate  anything  more  than 
compliance  on  Air.  Green's  part  with  the  ordinary  customs  of  English  elec- 
tioneering. 

"  The  trial  of  the  petition  against  the  return  of  Mr.  Green,  the  Conserva- 
tive member  for  Wakefield,  was  resumed  (his  morning  before  Mr.  Justice 
Grove.  Air.  Hawkins,  Q.C.,  and  Air.  Chanilos  Leigh  again  appeared  for  the 
petitioners,  and  Air.  C.  Russell,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Forbes  for  the  respondent. 
There  was  again  a  crowded  attendance. 

John  Thomp.son,  a  tailor,  and  a  voter  in  the  Northgate  Wanl.  said  (hat 
about  half -past  six  o'clock,  on  Sunday,  the  1st  February— the  day  before 
the  polling—'  Councillor  Joe '  (Mr.  J.  Ilowden)  called  at  liis  house  and  solic- 
ited his  v()tc  for  Air.  Green.  Wi(ness  sjiid  he  did  not  think  that  he  could 
give  it,  but  if  he  did  he  must  'have  something.'  Air.  Howdcn  said,  '  If  it's 
worth  anything  I'll  let  you  know."  About  half-past  one  o'clock  on  the  poll- 
ing day  witness  again  saw  him.     Air.  Howdcn  said,  '  If  you  vote  for  Green, 
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I'll   send  you   10s.  for  your  day's  wage.'    Witness  said,  'No;'  and  they 
parted. 

Cross-examined  :  Witness  did  not  say  to  Mr.  Howden  that  he  had  already 
been  offered  a  couple  of  pounds.  He  was  a  strong  Radical.  Mr.  Howden 
was  at  witness's  house  several  times,  but  he  only  saw  him  once.  He  (wit- 
ness) voted  about  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon. 

Elizabeth  Thompson,  wife  of  the  last  witness,  said  that  on  the  Saturday 
and  Sunday  before  the  polling  day  Mr.  J.  HoAvden  called  to  solicit  her  bus- 
band's  vote,  and  he  said,  'If  he  votes  for  Green,  I'll  see  that  he  is  paid.' 
On  the  Monday,  when  Mr.  Howden  called,  he  said,  '  If  your  husband  votes  for 
Green,  III  give  him  5«.  out  of  my  own  pocket,  and  see  that  he  is  "  tipped  " 
in  the  committee  room.'  Later  in  the  day,  her  husband  was  at  home  when 
Howden  called,  and  they  left  the  house  together. 

Henry  Blades,  a  blacksmith's  striker,  and  a  voter  in  the  Westgate  Ward, 
said  that  on  the  day  of  the  election  Mr.  Ough  gave  him  £2  in  the  Finisher 
Off  public-hou.sc,  on  condition  that  he  voted  for  J^Ir.  Green.  Witness  voted 
in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Cro.ss-examined:  Witness,  since  he  received  his  subpoena,  had  met  Mr. 
Gill,  the  respondent's  solicitor,  and  others,  at  the  Bull  Hotel,  and  put  his 
name  to  a  papci',  of  the  nature  of  which  he  was  ignorant. 

j\Ir.  Russell:  Was  ii  not  a  statement,  made  by  yourself,  and  taken  down 
in  writing,  to  the  effect  that  you  had  never  received  any  bribe  or  offer  of  a 
bribe  ? 

Witness:  I  don't  know.  They  asked  me  to  sign  the  paper,  and  I  signed 
it.     I  was  not  sfjlx-r. 

Re-examined  by  ]\Ir.  Hawkins:  Witness  was  sent  for  to  the  Bull.  He  re- 
ceived there,  after  making  his  statement,  two  glasses  of  beer,  and  5«.  in 
money — the  latter  from  Mr.  Ough. 

Henrj'  Lodge  .said  that  on  tlie  afternoon  of  the  election  he  was  in  Farrar's 
beerhoiLse,  in  Westgate.  Blade  was  there  '  fresh,'  and  taking  three  half- 
sovereigns  from  his  pocket,  he  threw  them  on  the  table,  and  sjiid,  '  That's  the 
sort  to  have.' 

James  Mecghan,  an  Iiish  labourer,  s*iid  that  he  was  a  voter  for  the 
borough,  and  on  the  polling  day  was  canvassed  by  Mr.  Kay  for  the  Conserv 
atives.  He  met  Mr.  Kay  in  the  polling  booth,  and  received  from  him  10«. 
Before  voting,  witness  .said  to  Mr.  Kay  that  he  was  a  po(jr  man  and  could 
not  afford  to  lose  his  day's  wage.  Mr.  Kay  siiid,  '  I  can't  give  you  a  bril)e — 
that's  against  the  law;  but  as  you  have  had  to  pay  your  mates  fordoing 
your  work,  you  shall  have  something.'  In  the  polling  station  Mr.  Kay  helcl 
a  half  sovereign  in  his  h.'md,  behind  him,  and  witness  took  it. 

Ooss-^xamin<Ml:  Mr.  Kay  offered  witness  the  10«.  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Mr.  Russell  (to  the  Judge):  What  this  man  siiys  is  quite  true.  Mr.  Kay 
does  not  deny  that  he  gave  him  half  a  sovereign  for  his  loss  of  time. 

Patrick  M'Hugh,  an  Irish  labourer,  and  a  voter  in  the  Northgate  Ward, 
said  that  on  the  polling  day  he  visited  the  Conservative  Committee  room  at 
the  Zetland  School,  and  saw  Mr.  Tom  Howden.  Mr.  Howden  said,  '  Are 
you  going  to  vote?'  Witness  replied,  'I  .suppose  so;'  and  Mr  H()W<len 
Rjiid,  'Come  this  way  and  I'll  show  you  how.'  Witness  was  taken  into  a 
bark  room,  and  there  Mr.  Howden  said,  '  Well,  how  much  '!'  Witness  said, 
'  Three,' and  Mr.  Howden  took  them  out  of  his  pocket  (three  sovereigns), 
and  said,  '  See  there.'  Witness  took  the  money  and  voted.  He  had,  since 
receiving  his  subpa-na,  l)een  away  from  Wakefield. 

C'ros.s-examlned:  Witness  had  visited  llarrogjite— staging  a  week  there  to 
take  the  wafers— (laughter),— and  afterwards  Tliirsk.  lie  paid  his  own  ex- 
pen.ses  and  travelled  alone,  having  been  recommended  by  u  doctor  to  go 
away  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Mr.  Russell:  Who  was  the  doctor  ? 
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Witness:  Mr.  Unthank — (great  laughter);— Mr.  Unfhank  being  a  chemist, 
and  a  prominent  Liberal.  He  said  that  if  I  could  go,  and  was  strong 
enough,  a  bit  of  an  out  would  do  me  good.  (Laughter.)  The  £3  that  I 
received  at  the  election  supported  me  while  I  was  away. 

James  Wright,  a  police  officer  of  the  borough  of  Wakefield,  said  that  on 
the  polling  day  he  was  acting  as  door-keeper  at  the  Zetland  Street  polling 
station,  and  observed  Mr.  Priestly  hand  some  money  to  one  who  presented 
himself  as  a  voter.  Witness  followed  the  voter  into  the  booth,  and  pointed 
him  out  to  his  superior  officer.  The  man  voted,  and  then  left.  Mr.  Priestly 
was  busily  employed  during  the  polling  hours  in  conducting  voters  from  the 
Conservative  committee-room  to  the  polling  station. 

Cross-examined:  At  half  past  three  Priestly  was  'fresh  '  in  drink,  and  it 
was  foimd  necessary  to  keep  him  out  of  the  polling  station.  He  was  in  Mr. 
Green's  employment.  Witness  could  not  say  what  amount  of  money  passed; 
but  some  one  in  the  crowd,  who  also  saw  the  transaction,  said  to  Priestly, 
'  You  are  doing  it  too  brown.'    (Laughter.)" 

The  letters  next  following  are  from  an  entirely  honest  engineer  workman, 
a  Companion  of  St.  George. 

"  Dear  Master, — I  read  Mrs.  Green's  letter  in  the  November  Fors  two  or 
three  days  ago,  and  yesterday  I  adopted  the  hint  in  it  to  inquire  amongst  the 
workmen.  I  asked  one  working  beside  me,  who  I  knew  came  from  York- 
shire, if  he  ever  worked  in  Wakefield,  and,  curiously  enough,  he  belongs 
there,  and  was  apprenticed  in  a  workshop  close  to  Mr.  Green's.  He  says  he 
knows  the  place  well,  and  that  certainly  when  he  was  there,  '  At  six  o'clock, 
or  some  approximate  hour,'  the  firm  of  Green  and  Son,  '  issued  its  counter- 
order'  Willi  a  horrible  noise;  and  not  only  at  six  o'clock,  but  also  after 
meals. 

"  He  also  tells  me  that  the  wages  of  a  working  engineer  in  the  workshop 
of  Green  and  Son  average  22ii.  a  week,  and  I  know  that  here,  in  London, 
they  average  38«.  a  week,  and  Wakefield  is  close  to  coal  and  iron,  while 
London  is  not.  It  may  be,  as  I  once  heard  it,  urged  that  the  workmen  in 
London  are  superior  as  workmen  to  those  in  the  pi'ovinces;  but  my  experi- 
ence, which  has  been  considerable  in  London  and  the  provinces  as  a  working 
engineer,  enables  me  to  assert  that  this  is  not  the  ca.se.  Also  it  may  be 
urged  that  low  wages  prevail  in  the  provinces,  but  in  Glasgow  I  got  36s.  a 
week  two  years  ago,  and  this  week  meant  fifty -one  hours,  while  m  Wake- 
field a  week's  work  means  fifty-four  hours. 

"  Since  Mr.  Green  derives  no  pecuniary  benefit  from  Wakefield,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  above  that  the  London  and  Gla.sgow  engineers  are  very  ingen- 
ious persons  indeed,  if  they  contrive  to  get  pecuniary  benefit  from  the  cities 
in  which  they  issue  their  '  counter-order.' 

"  Moreover,  my  fellow-workman  tells  me  that  there  is  a  sj'stem  of  piece- 
work carried  on  in  the  workshop  of  Green  and  Son,  which  is  extended  to  the 
npjtrentices,  so  that  the  boys  are  set  to  think,  not  how  to  learn  to  work  proper- 
ly, but  how  to  learn  to  get  hold  of  the  greatest  number  of  .shillings  they  can 
in  a  week.  In  the  man  the  desire  for  more  money  is  tempennl  with  fore- 
thought: he  knows  that  if  he  earns  jnore  than  a  certain  amount  the  price  of 
his  job  will  be  cut  down;  but  the  boy  does  not  consider  this,  and  his  price, 
to  u.sc  the  language  of  fhe  workshop,  is  cut  down  accordingl3\ 

"  Mrs.  Green  in  her  letter  says  Mr.  Green  never  had  a  forge.  This  means 
that  he  never  had  a  place  which  exclusively  turned  out  forgings.  But  con- 
nected with  .Mr.  Green's  establishment,  my  fellow-workman  tells  jjie,  are 
forges,  as  indeed  there  arc  in  every  enpineering  work  I  have  seen.  Besides, 
there  is  constantly  carried  on  a  process  of  moulding  'pig  iron'  at  Mr. 
Green's  place,  which  requires  the  most  intense  heat,  and  to  which  the  work- 
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men  are  expose3,  as  they  are  at  the  forge  Mrs.  Green  speaks  of.  (In  your 
lectures  to  the  students  at  Oxford  in  1870,  j'ou  say  thai  work  requiring  the 
use  of  tire  must  be  reduced  to  its  minimum,  and  speak  of  its  effects  in 
Greek.  I  know  some  of  its  evil  effects  on  the  blacksmiths,  but  I  wonder  if 
it  is  desirable  for  me  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  language  you  use 
on  that  occasion.)    (Yes;  but  you  need  not  be  in  any  hurry  about  it.) 

"  It  would  seem,  then,  that  Mr.  Green  stays  at  Heath  Hall,  and  cultivates 
an  ideal  refinement  in  art,  while  he  is  instrumental  in  causing  two  or  three 
himdred  men  and  bovs  in  Wakefield,  from  whom  he  derives  no  pecuniary 
benefit,  to  cultivate  there  the  tine  art  of  music  in  the  shriek  and  roar  of  ma- 
chines all  day,  to  cultivate  a  trader's  eagerness  for  bargaining,  instead  of  a 
wish  to  do  good  work,  and  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  sort  of 
•work  which,  over  ten  years' constant  experience  in  it  tells  me,  is  the  most  ef- 
fective in  this  country  for  qualifying  themselves  and  others  for  admission  to 
the  Ophthalmic,  Orthopedic,  and  other  institutions  mentioned  by  your  cor- 
respondent, E.  L. 

"  Last  week  I  had  intelligence  of  the  death  of  a  young  engineer  friend  of 
mine.  A  boiler  burst  while  he  was  standing  by,  and  shot  him  a  distance  of 
60  yards,  killing  him  instantly. 

"  Dear  Master,  if  I  have  made  a  mistake  in  troubling  you  with  these  notes 
on  Mrs.  Green's  letter,  1  am  sorrj%  but  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  write 
to  you  after  what  I  learned  from  my  fellow-workman.  I  believe  the  facta 
are  reliable,  and  at  any  rate  I  can  give  the  workman's  name  who  furnished 
them,  if  it  is  wanted." 

"  Dear  Master, — Since  I  wrote  to  you  last  I  chanced  on  another  workman, 
who  has  worked  in  Green's  shop.  He  tells  me  it  is  known  among  the  work- 
men as  '  The  Port  in  a  Storm.' 

"  My  first  iniormant  also,  unasked,  wrote  to  Wakefield  for  further  infor- 
mation. He  showed  me  the  letter  in  reply,  which  says  that  Green's  whistle 
(if  is  also  called  a  '  buzzard  ')  was  not  .stopped  till  force  was  applied. 

"  '  The  Port  in  a  Stonn  '  means  that  only  when  a.ssiiiled  by  the  fierce  storm 
of  hunger  do  the  workmen  think  of  applying  for  work  at  Green's  place;  that 
is,  when  they  can't  get  work  anywhere  else  in  the  neighbourhood." 

These  letters  apjiear  to  me  entirely  to  justify  the  impression  under  which 
E.  L.  wrote;  but  of  course  I  shall  be  mo.st  happy  if  ]Mr.  Green  will  furnish 
me  with  more  accurate  indication  of  the  persons  who  have  made  Wakefield 
tlie  horrible  spectacle  that  it  is.  For  although  many  of  my  discreet  friends 
cry  out  upon  me  for  allowing  'personalities,'  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
only  by  justly  personal  direction  of  bhime  can  any  abuse  be  vigorously  dealt 
with.  And,  as  I  will  answer  for  the  sincerity  and  impartiality  of  attack,  so 
I  trust  to  moke  it  always  finally  accurate  in  aim  and  in  limitation. 
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I  FIND  it  wholly  impossible  to  crush  into  one  Fors  what  I 
have  been  gathering  of  Bible  lesson,  natural  history  lesson, 
and  writing  lesson,  and  to  leave  room  enough  for  what  I  have 
to  give  of  immediate  explanation  to  the  Companions,  now 
daily  increasing  in  number.  My  readers  must  bear  with  me 
— I  cannot  do  more  than  I  am  doing,  though  every  day  I 
wonder  more  at  there  being  so  many  things  apparently  my 
duty  to  do,  while  I  have  only  two  feeble  hands  for  all  of 
them. 

But  this  much  of  general  statement  of  the  meaning  of  our 
Companionship  is  now  absolutely  necessary. 

Of  course,  the  first  natural  idea  taken  up  by  persons  who 
merely  hear  talk,  or  read  newspapers,  about  the  Company,  is 
that  their  domain  is  intended  for  a  refuge  for  the  persons  who 
join  it — that  within  its  walls  the  poor  are  at  once  to  be  made 
rich,  and  the  sorrowful  happy. 

Alas,  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  notion  of  the  St.  George's 
Company.  It  is  to  be  a  band  of  delivering  knights — not  of 
churls  needing  deliverance  ;  of  eager  givers  and  servants — not 
of  eager  beggars,*  and  persons  needing  service.  It  is  only 
the  Rich,  and  the  Strong,  whom  I  receive  for  Companions, — 
those  who  come  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister. 
Rich,  yet  some  of  them  in  other  kind  of  riches  than  the 
world's ;  strong,  yet  some  in  other  than  the  world's  strength. 
But  this  much  at  least  of  literal  wealth  and  strength  they  'must 
have, — the  power,  and  formed  habit,  of  self-support.  I  accept 
no  Companion  by  whom  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  Society 
will  be  aided   rather  than   burdened  ;  and  although  I  value 

*  Sec  note  at  cad  of  this  letter. 
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intelligence,  resolution,  and  personal  strength,  more  than  any 
other  riches,  I  hope  to  find,  in  a  little  while,  that  there  are 
people  in  the  world  who  can  hold  money  without  being 
blinded,  by  their  possession  of  it,  to  justice  or  duty. 

The  Companions  whom  I  accept  will  be  divided,  according 
to  their  means  and  circumstances,  into  three  classes. 

The  first  and  highest  class  will  be  called  "  Comites  Minis- 
trantes,"  ''  Companions  Servant."  It  will  be  composed  of  the 
few  who  devote  their  main  energy  to  the  work  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  and  who,  as  I  do  myself,  and  as  the  Master  must 
always,  pursue  their  private  avocations  only  in  subjection  to 
its  interests,  being  at  the  same  time  in  positions  absolutely 
independent,  and  openly  shown  to  be  so. 

The  second,  or  middle  class,  will  be  called  "  Comites  Mili- 
tantes,"  "  Companions  Militant." 

These  will  be  persons  occupied  actually  in  manual  labour 
on  the  ground,  or  in  any  work  which  tlie  Master  may  order, 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Society's  functions  ;  being  dependent 
on  such  labour  for  their  maintenance,  under  the  conditions 
fixed  by  the  Company's  statutes. 

The  third  and  lowest  order  will  be  called  "  Comites  Con- 
silii,"  (Friends  of,  or  in,  Council,)  "  Companions  Consular," 
who  will  form  the  general  body  of  tlie  Society,  being  occupied 
in  their  own  affairs  as  earnestly  as  before  they  joined  it ;  but 
giving  it  the  tenth  of  their  income  ;  and  in  all  points,  involv- 
ing its  principles,  obeying  the  orders  of  the  Master.  Thus 
almost  any  tradesman  may  continue  his  trade,  being  a  Com- 
panion ;  but,  if  a  jeweller,  he  must  not  sell  false  jewels ;  or  if  a 
butcher,  (I  have  one  accepted  already,  and  I  very  much  want 
to  get  a  butcher's  daughter,  if  I  could  ;  but  she  won't  come,) 
must  not  sell  bad  meat. 

I  at  first  meant  them  to  be  called  Censors,  or  Companions 
Estimant,  because  when  the  Society  comes  into  real  work,  the 
sentences  of  fine,  or  other  disgrace,  pronounced  by  the  nuir- 
filials'  officers,  and  the  general  modes  of  determining  quality 
and  value  of  goods,  must  be  always  ratified  by  niajorify  of 
this  order  of  the  Companions,  in  whom  also,  by  virtue  of  their 
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number,  the  election,  and  therefore  censorship,  of  the  Master, 
will  necessarily  be  vested. 

To  these  last,  especially,  I  have  now  some  special  matters  to 
write. 

"Will  you  please  look  back  to  the  Fors  of  December  24th, 
last  year,  p.  181,  and  tell  me, — or  rather,  which  is  chiefly  need- 
ful, answer  to  yourselves,  how  far  you  have  reflected,  since 
reading  it,  on  the  nature  of  ''  unfruitful  works  of  darkness ;" 
how  many  you  have  abandoned,  and  how  many  reproved.  It 
is  too  probable  that  you  have  not,  even  yet,  the  slightest  idea 
what  works  of  darkness  are.  You  know, — they  can't  mean 
merely  murder,  or  adultery,  or  theft.  You  don't,  when  yoa 
go  to  church,  mean  to  pray  that  you  may  have  grace  to  give 
up  committing  murder  or  adulter}^,  or  that  yon  may  '  rather 
reprove  them '  ?  But  what  then  is  it  that  you  pray  to  give 
up  ?  If  you  don't  know,  are  you  not,  yet,  in  the  least,  ashamed 
of  yourselves,  for  going  every  Sunday,  if  not  every  day,  to 
pray  to  God.  without  having  the  dimmest  idea  what  you  mean 
to  ask  Him  for  ? 

"Well, — not  to  be  farther  teazing  about  it, — in  the  first  and 
simple  sense,  works  of  darkness  are  useless,  or  ill-done,  or  half- 
done,  things,  which  pretend  to  be  good,  or  to  be  wholly  done  ; 
and  so  mislead  or  betray. 

In  the  deeper  and  final  sense,  a  work  of  darkness  is  one  that 
seeks  concealment,  and  conceals  facts;  or  even  casts  disdain 
and  disgrace  on  facts. 

A  work  of  light  is  one  that  seeks  light,  and  that,  not  for  its 
own  sake,  but  to  light  all  men ;  so  that  all  workers  of  good 
work  delight  in  witnesses  ;  only  with  true  desire  that  the  wit- 
nesses' pleasure  may  be  greater  than  theirs ;  and  that  the 
Eternal  witnesses — the  Cloud  around  us,  and  Powers  above — 
may  have  chief  pleasure  of  all : — (see  on  this  matter,  '  Eagle's 
Kest,'  page  47).  So  that,  of  these  works,  what  was  written  of 
St.  Bernard  must  be  always  true,  "  Opera  sancti  Patris  velut 
Sol  in  conspectu  Dei ;"  for  indeed  they  are  a  true  Light  of 
the  world,  infinitely  better  in  the  Creator's  sight  than  its  dead 
euDshiue  ;  ^ud  thp  discovery  by  modern  science  that  all  mortal 
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Btrength  is  from  the  Sud,  while  it  has  thrown  foolish  persons 
into  atheism,  is,  to  wise  ones,  the  most  precious  testimony  to 
their  faith  yet  given  by  physical  nature  ;  for  it  gives  us  the 
arithmetical  and  measurable  assurance  that  men  vitally  active 
are  living  sunshine,  having  the  roots  of  their  souls  set  in  sun- 
light, as  the  roots  of  a  tree  are  in  the  earth  ;  not  that  the  dust 
is  therefore  the  God  of  the  tree,  but  the  Tree  is  the  animatioii 
of  the  dust,  and  the  living  Soul,  of  the  sunshine.  And  now 
you  will  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  on  our  St 
George's  wealth, — "  Sit  splendor." 

And  you  must  take  care  that  your  works  do  shine  befoi'e 
men,  if  it  may  be,  as  a  lamp ;  but  at  least,  as  a  shield  ; — nay, 
if  your  Captain  in  Heaven  wills  if,  as  a  sword. 

For  the  failure  of  all  good  people  nowadays  is  that,  associ- 
ating politely  with  wicked  persons,  countenancing  them  in 
their  wickedness,  and  often  joining  in  it,  they  think  to  avert 
its  consequences  by  collatei-ally  labouring  to  repair  the  ruin  it 
has  caused  ;  and  while,  in  the  morning,  they  satisfy  their 
hearts  by  ministering  to  the  wants  of  two  or  three  destitute 
l»c'r.sons,  in  the  evening  they  dine  with,  envy,  and  prepai'o 
themselves  to  follow  the  example  of,  the  rich  speculator  who 
has  caused  the  destitution  of  two  or  three  thousand.  They 
are  thus  destroying  more  in  houi'S  than  they  can  amend  in 
years;  or,  at  the  best,  vainly  feeding  the  famine-struck  popu- 
lations, in  the  rear  of  a  devouring  army,  always  on  the  increase 
in  mass  of  numbers,  and  rapidity  of  march. 

Now  I  call  on  the  St.  George's  Company,  first,  to  separate 
themselves  clearly,  as  a  body,  from  persons  who  practise  recog- 
nized, visible,  unqucstiona]>le  iniquity.  They  are  to  have  no 
fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  Darkness;  but  to  walk 
as  Children  of  Light. 

Literally,  observe.  Those  phrases  of  the  Bible  are  entirely 
evaded,  because  we  never  apjily  them  to  immediate  j^ractice. 

St.  George's  Companions  are  to  have  no  fellowship  with 
works  of  darkness;  no  companionship  whatsoever  with  recog- 
nizable mischief,  or  mischievous  men.  Of  every  person  of 
your  acquaintance,  you  arc  solemnly  to  ask  yourselves,  '  Is  this 
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man  a  swindler,  a  liar,  a  gambler,  an  adulterer,  a  selfish  op- 
pressor, awd  taskmaster  ? ' 

Don't  suppose  jou  can't  tell.  You  can  tell  with  perfect 
ease  ;  or,  if  you  meet  any  mysterious  personage  of  whom  it 
proves  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  he  be  rogue  or  not,  keep 
clear  of  him  till  you  know.  With  those  whom  you  hioic 
to  be  honest,  know  to  be  innocent,  know  to  be  striving,  with 
main  purpose,  to  serve  mankind  and  honour  their  God,  you 
are  humbly  and  lovingly  to  associate  yourselves :  and  with 
none  others. 

"  You  don't  like  to  set  yourself  up  for  being  better  than 
other  people?  You  dare  not  judge  harshly  of  your  fellow- 
creatures  ?" 

1  do  not  tell  you  to  judge  them.  I  only  tell  you  not  to  dine 
with  them,  and  not  to  deal  with  them.  That  they  lose  the 
pleasure  of  your  company,  or  the  profit  on  your  custom,  is  no 
crushing  punishment.  To  their  own  Master  they  stand  or 
fall ;  but  to  you7'  Master,  Christ,*  you  must  stand,  with  your 
best  might;  and  in  this  manner onlj^,  self-asserting  as  you  may 
think  it,  can  you  confess  Him  before  men.  Why  do  you 
suppose  that  thundrous  word  of  His  impends  over  your  denial 
of  Him,  "Whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I 
also  deny  before  Angels,"  but  because  you  are  sure  to  be  con- 
stantly tempted  to  such  denial  ? 

How,  therokfore,  observe,  in  modern  days,  are  you  so  tempted. 
Is  not  the  temptation  rather,  as  it  seems,  to  confess  Him? 
Is  it  difiicult  and  shameful  to  go  to  church  ? — would  it  not 
require  more  courage  to  stay  away  ?  Is  it  difficult  or  shame- 
ful to  shut  your  shop  on  Sunday,  in  the  East, — or,  to  abstain 
from  your  ride  in  the  Park  on  Sunday,  in  the  West  ?  Is  it 
dangerous  to  hold  family  worship  in  your  house,  or  dishon- 
ourable to  be  seen  with  a  cross  on  your  Prayer  Book?  None 
of  these  modes  or  aspects  of  confession  will  bring  any  outcry 
against  you  from  the  world.     You  will  have  its  good  word,  on 

*  I  have  got  no  Turks  yet  in  the  Company  :  when  any  join  it,  I  will  give 
them  Koran  enough  for  what  I  ask  of  them. 
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the  contrary,  for  each  and  all  of  them.  But  declare  that  you 
mean  to  speak  trutii, — and  speak  it,  for  an  hour ;  that  you 
mean  to  abstain  from  luxury, — and  abstain  from  it,  for  a  day  ; 
that  you,  obeying  God's  law,  will  resolutely  refuse  fellowship 
with  tlie  disobedient; — and  be  'not  at  home'  to  them,  for  a 
week :  and  hear  then  what  the  High  Priests'  servants  will  say 
to  you,  round  the  fire. 

And  observe,  it  is  in  charity  for  them,  much  more  than  by 
duty  to  others,  that  you  are  required  to  do  this.  For  half,  at 
least,  of  these  Caiaphas'  servants  sin  through  pure  ignorance, 
confirmed  by  custom.  The  essential  difference  in  business, 
for  instance,  between  a  man  of  honour  and  a  rogue,  is  that  the 
first  tries  to  give  as  much  to  his  customer  for  his  money  as  he 
can,  and  the  second  to  give  as  little  ',  but  how  many  are  at 
present  engaged  in  business  who  are  trying  to  sell  their  goods 
at  as  high  a  price  as  possible,  supposing  that  effort  to  be  the 
very  soul  and  vital  principle  of  business  !  Now  by  simply 
asserting  to  these  ignorant  persons  tliat  they  are  rogues, 
whether  they  know  it  or  not ;  and  tl>at,  in  the  present  era  of 
general  enlightment,  gentlemen  and  ladies  must  not  only  learn 
to  spell  and  to  dance,  but  also  to  know  the  difference  between 
cheating  their  neighbours  and  serving  them  ;  and  that,  as  on 
the  whole  it  is  inexpedient  to  receive  people  who  don't  know 
how  to  express  themselves  grammatically,  in  the  higher  circles 
of  society,  mucli  more  is  it  inexpedient  to  receive  those  who 
don't  know  how  to  behave  themselves  honestly.  And  by  the 
mere  assertion,  practically,  of  this  assured  fact  to  your  acquaint- 
ance' faces,  by  the  direct  intervention  of  a  deal  door  between 
their's  and  yours,  you  will  startle  them  out  of  their  Hognes' 
Paradise  in  a  most  healthful  manner,  and  be  the  most  ortho- 
dox and  eloquent  evangelical  preacher  to  them  that  they  have 
ever  heard  since  they  were  born. 

But  all  this  must,  of  course,  be  done  witli  extreme  tender- 
ness and  modesty,  tliougli  with  absolute  decision;  and  under 
Lmuch  submission  to  their  elders  by  young  people — especially 
those  living  in  tlieir  father's  houses.     I  shall  not,  of  course, 
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some  names  on  my  list  of  young  unmarried  "women  ;  and, 
while  I  have  shown  in  all  former  writings  that  I  hold  the 
power  of  such  to  be  the  greatest,  because  the  purest,  of  all 
social  ones,  I  must  as  deiinitely  now  warn  them  against  any 
manifestation  of  feeling  or  principle  tending  to  break  the  unity 
of  their  home  circles.  They  are  bound  to  receive  their  father's 
friends  as  their  own,  and  to  comply  in  all  sweet  and  subjected 
ways  with  the  wishes  and  habits  of  their  parents;  remaining 
calmly  certain  that  the  Law  of  God,  for  them,  is  that  while 
they  remain  at  home  they  shall  be  spirits  of  Peace  and  Hu- 
mility beneath  its  roof.  In  all  rightly  ordered  households, 
the  contidence  between  the  parent  and  child  is  such  that  in  the 
event  of  a  parent's  wish  becoming  contrary  to  a  child's  feeling 
of  its  general  duty,  there  would  be  no  fear  or  discomfort  on 
the  child's  part  in  expressing  its  thoughts.  The  moment  these 
are  necessarily  repressed,  there  is  wrong  somewhere ;  and  in 
houses  ordered  according  to  the  Mays  of  modern  fashionable 
life,  there  trusI  be  wrong,  often,  and  everywhere.  But  the 
main  curse  of  modern  society  is  that,  beginning  by  training 
its  youth  to  be  'independent'  and  disobedient,  this  carefully 
cultivated  independence  shows  itself,  of  course,  by  rejecting 
whatever  is  noble  and  honourable  in  their  father's  houses,  and 
never  by  healing  or  atoning  what  is  faultful. 

Of  all  St.  George's  young  Companions,  therefore,  he  re- 
quires first  the  graces  of  gentleness  and  humility;  nor,  on  the 
whole,  much  independent  action  of  any  kind;  but  only  the 
quiet  resolve  to  find  out  what  is  absolutely  right,  and  so  far  as 
it  may  be  kindly  and  inoffensively  practised  to  fulfil  it,  at 
home ;  and  so  far  as  it  may  be  modestly  and  decorously  ut- 
tered, to  express  the  same  abroad.  And  a  well-bred  young 
lady  has  always  personal  power  enough  of  favour  and  discour- 
agement, among  persons  of  lier  own  age,  to  satisfy  the  ex- 
treniest  demands  of  conscience  in  this  direction. 

And  now  let  me  see  what  room  I  have  left  for  talk  of  ])res- 
ent  matters.  Here  is  a  piece  printed  a  fortnight  since,  which 
1  can't  be  plagued  to  keep  in  type  till  next  month. 
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Corput  Ghriiti  College,  Oxford, 

8th  February,  1876. 

I  am  fifty-seven  to-day  :  and  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
talk  a  little  of  myself. 

Among  several  pretty  love-letters  from  my  pets,  which  only 
make  me  sorrier  that  I'm  fifty-seven — but  I  really  don't  think 
some  of  the  letters  could  be  nicer  if  I  were  only  twenty-seven 
— there's  one  with  a  ghost  story  in  it,  more  precious  to  me 
than  all  tlie  others,  seeing  I  draw  more  quickly  *  near,  now, 
daily,  to  the  Loyal  land. 

I  may  as  well  write  it  as  I  read,  thus : 

"I  heard  such  a  pretty  story  last  night  of  something  that 
happened  at  a  school  in  Germany,  not  long  since.  It  was  the 
custom  of  one  of  the  masters  to  go  round  every  night  to  the 
dormitories  to  see  that  the  boys  were  asleep,  all  riglit.  One 
night  he  was  astonished  to  see  a  lady  go  up  to  one  of  the  boys, 
stoop  over  him  and  kiss  him,  and  then  vanish.  Next  morning, 
news  came  that  the  mother  of  that  particular  boy  had  died  at 
the  time.     Isn't  it  lovely  ?     Even  A.  believes  that." 

Yes  ;  and  A.  does  wisely  ;  and  so  may  13.,  and  C. :  but  yet  I 
should  much  like  to  know  what  particular  boy,  in  what  par- 
ticular school  in  Germany. 

Kevertiieless,  the  story  lias  more  value  for  me  because  it  is 
written  to  me  by  a  person  who  lierself  saw  the  shade — or  rather 
light — of  her  sister,  at  the  time  of  that  sister's  death  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world ;  being  a  member  of  that  branch  of  my 
family  in  which  some  gift  of  the  Scottish  second  sight  remains, 
inherited  l)y  my  maternal  grandmother,  who  ran  away  with  my 
paternal  grandfather  wlien  she  was  not  quite  sixteen  ;  and  my 
aunt  Jessie,  (my  father's  only  sister,)  was  born  a  year  after- 
wards ;  a  few  weeks  after  whioli  event,  my  grandmother,  not 
yet  seventeen,  was  surprised,  (by  a  friend  who  came  into  lier 
room  unannounced,)  dancing  a  threesome  reel,  with  two  chairs 
for  her  partners,  slie  having  found  at  the  moment  no  other 
way  of  adequately  expressing  the  pleasure  she  took  in  this 
mortal  life,  and  its  gifts,  and  promises. 

*  Every  day  taking  more  away  than  tlie  one  before  it. 
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The  latter  failed  somewhat  afterwards ;  and  my  aunt  Jessie, 
a  very  precious  and  perfect  creature,  beautiful  in  her  dark- 
eyed,  Highland  way ;  utterly  religious,  in  her  quiet  Puritan 
way,  and  very  submissive  to  Fates  mostly  unkind,  married,  or 
was  married  to — I  never  could  make  out  exactly  which,  or 
why, — a  somewhat  rough  tanner,  with  a  fairly  good  business, 
in  the  good  town  of  Perth ;  and,  when  I  was  old  enough  to  be 
taken  first  to  visit  them,  as  aforesaid,  my  aunt  and  my  uncle 
the  tanner  lived  in  a  good  square-built  gray  stone  house  at  the 
'  Bridge-End '  of  Perth,  some  fifty  yards  north  of  the  bridge ; 
their  garden  sloping  steeply  to  the  Tay,  which  eddied,  three 
or  four  feet  deep  of  sombre  crystal,  round  the  steps  where  the 
servants  dipped  their  pails. 

My  aggrieved  correspondent  of  Wakefield  thought  to  cure 
me  with  her  delicate  '  Fie,'  of  what  she  supposed  my  coarse 
habit  of  sneering  at  people  of  no  ancestry.  I  have  it  not ; 
yet  might  have  fallen  into  it  in  my  youth,  for  I  remember 
now,  with  more  grief  and  shame  than  I  can  speak,  being  once 
ashamed  of  my  own  father  and  mother  in  Mr.  Eyman's  shop 
here  in  Oxford ;  nor  am  I  entirely  at  ease,  at  this  moment,  in 
writing  of  my  uncles  the  baker  and  the  tanner ;  yet  my  readers 
may  trust  me  when  I  tell  them,  that  in  now  remembering  my 
dreams  in  the  house  of  the  entirely  honest  chief  baker  of  Mar- 
ket Street,  Croydon  ;  and  of  Peter — not  Simon — the  tanner, 
whose  house  was  by  the  riverside  of  Perth,  I  would  not  change 
the  dreams,  far  less  the  tender  realities,  of  those  early  days, 
for  anything  I  hear  now  remembered  by  lords  or  dames,  of 
their  days  of  childhood  in  castle  halls,  and  by  sweet  lawns  and 
lakes  in  park-walled  forest. 

I  do  not  mean  this  for  a  republican  sentiment ;  quite  the 
opposite.  I  hate  republicans,  as  I  do  all  other  manner  of  fools. 
I  love  Lords  and  Ladies,  (especially  unmarried  ones,  with 
beautiful  three-syllabled  Christian-names.  I  know  a  simple 
two-syllabled  one,  also,  very  charming);  and  Earls,  and  Count- 
esses, and  Marquises  and  Marchionesses,  and  ITonourables,  and 
Sirs ;  and  I  bow  down  before  them  and  worship  them,  in  the 
way  that  Mr.  Thackeray  thought  'snobs'  didj  he  never  per- 
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ceiving  witli  all  the  wit  of  bim,  (being  mostly  spent  in  mean 
Bmellfungus  work  which  spoiled  its  scent,)  that  it  is  himself 
the  snob  truly  worships,  all  the  time,  and  not  the  Lord  he 
looks  at.  Bat  my  way  of  worship  was  Walter  Scott's,  which 
my  father  taught  me  (always  excepting  such  recreance  as  that 
in  Mr.  Kyman's  shop).  And  therefore,  when  I  say  I  would 
not  change  my  dreams  of  Market  Street,  and  Bridge  End,  and 
liose  Terrace,  (where  we  used  to  live  after  my  uncle  died, 
briefly  apoplectic,  at  Bridge  End,)  for  anything  that  the  Pala- 
tial and  Maxime-Pontifical  abodes  of  Nobles  and  Bishops  give 
them — I  mean  simply  that  I  had  a  home,  being  a  child,  and 
loved  it,  and  did  not  then,  and  do  not  now,  covet  my  neigh- 
bour's house ;  *  but  cling  to  every  likeness  findable  in  these 
ruinous  days  to  the  places  of  peace  given  me  in  that  lowly 
time. 

Peace,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  it  gave  me.  For,  by  the 
way,  observe  in  that  sacredest  of  benedictions,  which  my  Dean 
gave  me  in  my  own  cathedral  last  Sunday,  (I  being  an  honor- 
ary student  of  Christ  Church; — and  there  are  only  eight,  if 
you  please  to  look  in  the  Oxford  Calendar,)  "  The  peace  of 
God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  keep  your  hearts  and 
minds  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God;" — observe,  I  say, 
for  we  do  not  always  think  of  this,  it  is  not  the  knowledge 
that  is  to  give  peace;  but  the  peace  which  is  to  give  knowl- 
edge ;  so  that  as  long  as  we  fast  for  strife  and  debate,  and  to 
smite  witli  the  fist  of  wickedness,  and  bite  and  devour  one 
another,  and  are  consumed  one  of  another — every  traveller 
paying  an  eight  per  cent,  tax  in  his  fare,  for  dividend  to  a  con- 
suming railroad  company — we  can't  know  anything  about  God 
at  all.     And  compare  again  '  Eagle's  Nest,'  p.  170. 

There,  then,  at  Rose  Terrace,  I  lived  in  peace  in  the  fair 
Scotch  summer  days,  with  my  widowed  aunt,  and  my  little 
cousin  Jessie,  then  traversing  a  bright  space  between  her  sixth 
and  ninth  year;  dark-eyed  deeply,  like  her  mother,  and  simi- 
larly pious;  and  she  and  I  used  to  compete  in   the  Sunday 

♦  Compare  Letter  XXL,  p.  279. 
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evening  Scriptural  examinations ;  and  be  as  proud  as  two  little 
peacocks  because  Jessie's  elder  brothers,  and  sister  Mary,  used 
to  get  '  put  down,'  and  either  Jessie  or  I  was  always  '  Dux.' 
We  agreed  upon  this  that  we  would  be  married,  when  we  were 
a  little  older ;  not  considering  it  preparatorily  necessary  to  be 
in  any  degree  wiser. 

9ih  February. 

I  couldn't  go  on  about  my  cousin  Jessie,  for  I  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  second  post  with  more  birthday  compliments,  from 
young  ladies  now  about  Jessie's  age — letters  which  of  course 
required  immediate  answer, — some  also  with  flowers,  which 
required  to  be  immediately  put  into  water,  and  greatly  wor- 
ried me  by  upsetting  themselves  among  my  books  all  day  af- 
terwards ;  but  I  let  myself  be  worried,  for  love ; — and,  from  a 
well-meaning  and  kindly  feeling  friend,  some  very  respectful 
and  respectable  poetry,  beautifully  written,  (and  I  read  part  of 
it,  for  love,  but  I  had  much  rather  he  had  sent  me  sixpence, 
for  I  hate  poetry,  mostly,  and  love  pence,  always) ;  and  to  day, 
half-past  seven  before  chapel,  my  mind  is  otherwise  set  alto- 
gether, for  I  am  reading  Leviticus  carefully  now,  for  my  life 
of  Moses ;  and,  in  working  out  the  law  of  the  feast  of  har- 
vest, chanced  on  the  notable  verse,  xxiii.  24 :  "  In  the  seventh 
month,  in  the  first  day  of  the  montli,  shall  ye  have  a  Sabbath, 
a  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets,  an  holy  convocation;" 
and  then  flashed  on  me,  all  in  a  minute,  the  real  meaning  of 
Holbein's  introduction  to  the  Dance  of  Death,  (the  third  wood- 
cut in  the  first  edition),  which  till  this  moment  I  only  took  for 
his  own  symbol  of  the  Triumph  of  Death,  adopted  from  Or- 
cagna  and  others,  but  which  I  sec  now,  in  an  instant,  to  be  the 
w/t-lloly  Convocation  ;  the  gathering  together  to  their  temple 
of  the  Tribes  of  Death,  and  the  blowing  of  trumpets  on  their 
solemn  feast  day,  and  sabbath  of  rest  to  the  weary  in  evil  do- 
mg. 

And,  busy  friends,  in  the  midst  of  all  your  charming  prep- 
arations for  the  Spring  season,  you  will  do  well  to  take  some 
method  of  seeing  that  design,  and  meditating,  with  its  help, 
U])on  the  gi-ave  question,  what  kind  of  weariness  you  will  have 
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to  rest  from.  Mj  own  thoughts  of  it  are  disturbed,  as  I  look, 
by  that  drummer-death,  in  front,*  with  his  rattling  and  ring- 
ing  kettledrums  {he  the  chief  Musician  in  the  Psalm  for  the 
sons  of  Korah — Dathan  and  Abirani,  because  his  sounding  is 
on  Skin,  with  sticks  of  Bone,)  not  only  because  of  my  general 
interest  in  drummers,  but  because,  after  being  much  impressed, 
when  I  was  a  child,  by  the  verses  I  had  to  learn  about  the  last 
trump,  out  of  the  15th  of  1st  Corinthians, — when  I  became  a 
man,  and  put  away  childish  things,  I  used  often  to  wonder 
what  we  should  all  say  of  any  sacred  Saga  among  poor  Indians 
whose  untutored  mind  sees  God  in  clouds,  if  it  told  them  that 
they  were  all  to  rise  from  the  dead  at  the  sound  of  the  last 
drum. 

And  here  Fm  interrupted  again  I)y  a  delightful  letter  about 
the  resurrection  of  snails,  Atropos  really  managing  matters,  at 
present,  like  the  daintiest  and  watchfullest  housewife  for  me, 
— everything  in  its  place,  and  under  my  hand. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Raskin,— As  I  have  just  read  the  last  part  of  Febniary  '  Fors,' 
I  want  to  say  what  I  know  about  the  little  shells — (Helix  virgata — I  sup- 
IKjse).  I  think— ijidecd,  am  pretty  sure,  nearly,  if  not  quite— all  those  shells 
had  little  live  snails  in  tlieni.  I  have  found  them  in  quantities  on  the  Soulli 
Downs  near  Lewes,  on  lioundway  Hill  near  Devizes,  near  Lyme  Regis,  in 
North  Wales  ;  and  before  any  of  those  plaees,  on  our  own  Hampton  Com- 
mon in  Gloueeslershire,  where  my  sisters  and  myself  used  to  i^ather  those 
and  other  pretty  ones  when  we  were  ehildren.  If  you  have  any  stored  by, 
in  a  few  niontlis  I  tliink  you  will  Inid  them  (if  not  sliut  up)  walk  away. 

"  When  I  was  a  jrirl  I  onee  had  to  choose  a  birthday  present  from  one  of 
my  aunts,  and  asked  for  '  Turton's  British  Shells,"  for  I  always  wanted  to 
know  the  name  and  history  of  everything  I  found;  then  I  eoliecled  all  the 
land  and  freshwater  shelLs  I  could  find,  as  I  could  not  get  wa  shells — one  of 
my  longings — for  I  never  saw  the  sea  till  after  I  was  twenty,  exeept  for  a 
few  hours  ut  Muusley  iu  Norfolk,  when  1  was  eight  years  old.     1  have  uiy 

*  I  have  desired  Mr.  Ward  to  prepare  small  photographs  of  this  design, 
In  case  any  reader  cares  to  have  it, — but  mind,  it  is  not  altogetlier  done 
according  to  Mr.  Stopford  Brr)oke's  notion  of  the  object  of  true  art,  "to 
plwise"  -(see  i)age  88  of  Uie  Manual  of  EnglLsh  Liteniture,  just  published 
by  that  omniscient  divine  — under  the  auspices  of  the  all  and-sundry-scient 
Mr.  T.  R.  Green,  M  A., — so,  if  you  only  want  to  Ik,'  j)ka.sed,  you  had  bet- 
ter not  order  it.  But  at  any  r.ite,  order,  if  you  wish  to  understand  the  iic.vt 
coming  Fors,  the  P>truscan  Lcucolhea,  for  compariscjn  with  your  Lippi 
Madonna.  Mr.  Ward  will  have  It  ready  with  my  signature  about  the  time 
next  Fors  comes  out . — or  you  can  get  it,  unmounted,  for  a  shilling,  from 
Mr.  Parker's  agent  in  Rome. 
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little  shells  still ;  and  have  four  or  five  varieties  of  Helix  virgata:  I  think 
the  number  of  rings  increases  as  the  shell  goes  on  growing. 

'  In  the  autumn  these  shells  are  often  suddenly  observed  in  such  great 
numbers  as  to  give  rise  to  the  popular  notion  of  their  having  fallen  from  the 
clouds.  This  shell  is  very  hardy,  and  appears  nearly  insensible  to  cold,  as 
it  does  nothybernate  even  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.' 

"  I  always  fancied  the  Lord  let  them  lie  about  in  such  numbers  to  be  food 
for  some  little  birds,  or  may  be  rooks  and  starlings,  robins,  etc.iu  cold 
weather  when  there  was  so  little  to  eat. 

"  I  dare  say  you  know  how  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes  eat  the  larger 
snails.  I  have  often  seen  in  the  woods  a  very  pretty  coloured  shell  lying  on 
a  white  stone, — the  birds  had  put  it  there  to  crack  a  hole  in  it  and  to  take 
out  the  snail.  The  shell  looked  such  a  pretty  clear  colom-  because  it  was 
alive,  and  yet  empty." 

Yes ;  the  Holj  Ghost  of  Life,  not  yet  finally  departed,  can 
still  give  fair  colours  even  to  an  empty  shell.  Evangelical 
friends, — worms,  as  you  have  long  called  yourselves,  here  is  a 
deeper  expression  of  humility  suggested  possible:  may  not 
some  of  you  be  only  painted  shells  of  worms, — alive,  yet 
empty  ? 

Assuming  my  shell  to  be  Helix  virgata,  I  take  down  my 
magnificent  French — (let  me  see  if  I  can  write  its  title  with- 
out a  mistake) — "  Manuel  de  Conchjdiologie  et  de  Paleonto- 
logie  Conchyliologique,"  or,  in  English,  "MantKilof  Shell-talk- 
ing and  Old-body-talking  in  a  Shell-talking  manner."  Eight 
hundred  largest  octavo — more  like  folio — pages  of  close  print, 
with  four  thousand  and  odd  (nearly  five  thousand)  exquisite 
engravings  of  shells ;  and  among  thera  I  look  for  the  creatures 
elegantly,  but  inaccuratel}',  called  by  modern  naturalists  Gas- 
tei'opods ;  in  English,  Belly-feet,  (meaning,  of  course,  to  say 
Belly- walkers,  for  they  haven't  got  any  feet);  and  among  these 
I  find,  with  much  |)ains,  one  that  is  rather  like  mine,  of  which 
I  am  told  that  it  belongs  to  the  sixteenth  sort  in  the  second 
tribe  of  the  second  family  of  the  first  sub-order  of  the  second 
order  of  the  Belly-walkers,  and  tliat  it  is  called  '  Adeorbis  sub- 
carinatus,' — Adeorbis  by  Mr.  Wood,  and  subcarinatus  by  Mr. 
Montagu;  but  I  am  not  told  where  it  is  found,  nor  what  sort 
of  creature  lives  in  it,  nor  any  single  tiling  whatever  about  it, 
except  that  it  is  "sufficiently  depressed  "("  asscz  deprimee"), 
and  '"  deej)ly  enough  navellcd  "  (assez  profondement  oinijili- 
quee," — but  how  on  earth  can  I  tell  when  a  shell  is  navellcd 
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to  a  depth,  in  the  author's  opinion,  satisfactory  ?)  and  that  tlie 
turns  (taken  by  the  family),  are  'little  numerous'  (peu  nom- 
breux).  On  the  ^vhole,  I  am  not  disposed  to  think  my  shell 
is  here  described,  and  put  my  splendid  book  in  its  place  again. 

I  next  try  my  English  Cuvier,  in  sixteen  octavo  volumes ; 
in  which  I  find  no  notice  whatever  taken  of  these  minor 
snails,  except  a  list  of  thirty-three  species,  finishing  with  an 
etc.  ;  out  of  which  I  mark  'Cretacea,' '  Terrestris,'  and  '  Nivea,' 
as  perhaps  likel}'  to  fit  mine ;  and  then  I  come,  by  order  of 
Atropos,  on  this  amazing  account  of  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  a  little  French  snail,  "Helix  decoUata"  (Guillotined 
snail  ?)  with  references  to  "Cm.  Chemn.  cxxxvi.  1254 — 1257," 
a  species  which  "  has  the  singular  habit  of  successively  frac- 
turing the  whorls  at  the  top,  (origin,  that  is, — snails  building 
their  houses  from  heaven  towards  earth,)  of  the  spire,  so  that 
at  a  particular  epoch,  of  all  the  whorls  of  the  spire  originally 
possessed  by  this  bulimus,  not  a  single  one  remains."  Biili- 
mus, — what's  a  bulimus  ?  Helix  is  certainly  a  screw,  and 
biilimus — in  my  Riddle's  dictionary — is  said  to  be  "  empty- 
bellied."  Then  this  French  snail,  revolutionary  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  screw,  appears  to  be  a  belly-walker  with  an  empty 
i)C'lly,  and  no  neck, — who  literally  "breaks  up"  his  establish- 
ment every  year  I  Query — breaks?  or  melts?  Confraction 
or  confusion  ? 

I  must  jMit  niy  fine  English  book  back  in  its  place,  too  ; — 
but  here,  at  last,  comes  a  '  work  of  light'  to  help  us,  from  my 
favourite  pnpil,  who  was  out  with  nje  that  day  on  the  Downs, 
and  nearly  killed  himself  with  keeping  a  fox  in  sight  on  foot, 
up  and  down  them; — happily  surviving,  he  has  pursued  the 
slower  creature  for  me  to  its  cave  of  silver  earth ;  and  writes 
thus. 

"  I  havo  8ont  j-ou  two  little  boxes— one  rontaininp  oomnion  fmnlrn  snnil 
shells  of  various  apes,  ami  the  oilier  black  striped  Down  sluUs  ;  and  you  will 
see  that  in  Box  1  the  full  prown  ones,  with  the  stronj;  th)ished  lij),  have  four 
whorls  eaeli,  and  all  the  full  prown  pirden  shells  I  have  noticed  had  the 
snme  numl)er,  Ihouf^h  they  vari<'d  a  little  in  size.  Tin-  next  larp-st  in  the 
box  have  only  three  and  a  half  turns,  but  if  they  had  lived  longer  they 
would  have  added  on  another  half  turn,  bijrirer  than  all  the  rest  of  the  shell 
put  to^'elhur.     lu  fact,  if  one  looks  at  this  shell,  one  sees  that  any  half 
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■whorl  is  half  as  large  again  as  all  the  rest  of  the  shell  before  it.  Then,  be- 
sides these,  there  are  four  or  five  younger  shells,  the  smallest  of  which  has 
only  two  and  a  half  whorls,  which  exactly  correspond  to  two  and  a  half 
whorls  taken  from  any  of  the  larger  shells  ;  so  I  think  we  may  conclude  that 
a  shell  grows  by  adding  on  length  only  to  the  large  end  of  a  tapering  tube, 


(D 


like  a  dunce's  cap,  which,  however,  is  curled  up  like  a  ram's  horn,  to  look 
prettier,  take  up  less  room,  and  allow  the  occupant  to  beat  a  retreat  round 
the  corner  when  a  robin  comes.  By-the-bye,  I  wonder  some  birds  don't 
grow  bills  like  corkscrews,  to  get  at  the  snails  with. 

' '  Then  in  box  No.  2  there  are  several  black  striped  Down  shells,  and  the 
full-grown  ones  have  six  whorls,  and  the  smallest  ones,  which  died  young, 
some  four  and  some  five,  according  to  age  ;  but  the  dunce's  cap  is  longer, 
and  so  there  are  more  whorls. 

"  I  couldn't  get  these  facts  clearly  stated  in  two  handbooks  which  I  road. 
I  suppose  they  took  it  for  granted  that  one  knew  ;  but  I  found,  what  after 
all  would  lead  one  to  infer  the  rest,  that  the  young  snail  at  birth  corresponds 
to  the  colourless  apex  of  the  shell,  and  that  the  colour  only  comes  in  that 
part  which  grows  under  the  influence  of  light  and  air." 

"  Wednesday,  Feb.  9. 

"  Another  fact  is,  that  all  the  shells  I  ever  remember  looking  at  grow  in 
the  direction  of  the  sun. 

"Another  fact.  Since  the  shells  have  been  in  this  room,  my  chimney- 
piece  has  ])een  full  of  sleepy,  small,  long-bodied  spiders,  which  had  gone  to 
sleep  for  the  winter  in  these  black  and  white  caverns,  out  of  the  reach  of 
flocks  of  half-starved  larks  and  starlings." 

I  drew  tlie  three  advancing  stages  of  tlie  common  snail's 
lionses,  thus  sent  me,  fortlnvith  ;  and  Mr.  Burgess  swiftly  and 
i-ightly  engraves  them.  Note  tliat  the  apparent  irregularities 
in  the  spirals  are  conditions  of  perspective,  necessarily  affect- 
ing the  deeply  projecting  forms ;  note  also  that  each  whorl  is 
partly  hidden  by  the  subsequent  one,  built  with  its  edge  lap- 
ping over  it ;  and  finally,  that  there  is  really,  I  believe,  a 
modification,  to  some  extent,  an  enlargement,  of  the  inner 
whorls;  until  the  domestic  creature  is  satisfied  with  its  length 
of  cave,  and  exju'csscs  its  rest  in  accoujplished  lal)our  and  full 
age,  by  putting  that  binding  lip  round  its  border,  and  term  to 
its  liope, 
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Wlierein,  building  for  the  eartli,  we  may  wisely  imitate  it. 
Of  other  building,  not  with  slime  for  mortar,  yet  heavenward; 
we  may  perhaps  conceive  in  due  time. 


I  beg  all  ray  readers,  but  especially  my  Companions,  to  read 
with  their  best  care  tlie  paper  by  Mr.  Girdlestone,  which,  by 
the  author's  kindly  gift,  I  am  enabled  to  send  them  with  this 
Fors.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  logical  statement  of  Eco- 
nomic truth,  in  the  points  it  touches,  that  I  have  ever  seen  in 
the  English  language :  and  to  master  it  will  be  the  best  possi- 
ble preparation  for  the  study  of  personal  duties  to  which  I  shall 
invite  my  Companions  in  my  next  letter. 
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I.  APFAmH  of  the  Company. 

I  give  below  our  banker's  account  to  the  end  of  last  j'car,  drawn  up  by 
my  friend  Mr.  W.  Walker,  whom  I  asked  to  take  salary  as  the  CV)mi)any'8 
accountant,  but  who,  as  will  Ik;  seen  by  the  part  of  his  letter  I  take  leave 
here  to  print,  gives  us  his  work  in  true  sympathy. 

18,  YoNOK  Park,  IIoixowav.  N.,  Nor.  U(h,  1875. 

Dear  Sir,— I  am  of  the  simie  opinion  as  your  i)rintseller,  and  apree  with 
him  that  "  it  is  deliL'htful  to  do  business  with  you," — so  you  must  please  let 
me  volunteer  to  Ik-  of  any  practical  service  so  far  as  keeping  accounts,  etc., 
am  Ik-  u'^-ful  to  you  or  tiic  St.  Georiie's  Company. 

I  readily  accept  the  duties  as  /lonoriin/  but  not  titled  accountant,  and  as 
the  lalK)ur  is  light,  entailing  very  little  trouble,  my  reward  shall  l>e  the 
self  sjiti.sf  act  ion  in  thinking  I  have  done  very  little  in  the  cause  wherein  you 
have  done  and  are  doing  so  very  much. 

Nevertliclcss,  your  kimlly  worded  offer  was  gratefully  received,  and  I  was 
really  plca-sed. 

'I'lie  enclosed  accounts  arc  a  mere  copy  of  thp|c<lgrT  items.     I  would  have 
put  all  the  names  of  the  rlonors,  (1  foun<l  a  few,)  but  you  have  a  record,  if  I 
may  judge  from  the  notices  in  the  December  numlK-r  of  '  Fors  ' 
With  sincere  resjKcl,  yours  faithfully, 

John  Huskin,  Esq.,  LL.D.  Wm."  Walkku. 
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II.  Affairs  of  the  Master.* 

£    8.  d. 

Balance  in  Bank,  20th  Jan. ,  1876 527  17  9 

Received  :  Mr.  Allen,  on  Publishing  Account .        .        .        .  50    0  0 

Mr.  Ellis,  on                  ditto            ....  700 

Lecture,  London  Institution 10  10  0 


595    7    9 


Jan.  24.  Royal  Insurance  Company  (a)        .        .  37  10  0 

27.  F.  Crawley  (b) 25    0  0 

31.  Taxes  on  Armorial  Bearings,  etc.    .        .  7  19  0 

Feb.    4.  Warren  and  Jones— Tea  for  Shop  .        .  36    1  0 

6.  Buying  a  lad  off  who  had  enlisted  and 

repented 20    0  0 

7.  Christmas  Gifts  in  Oxford       .        .        .  14  10  0 

7.  Klein  (c) 5    0  0 

7.  Pocket  Money         .        .        -       .        .  10  10  0 

7.  Crawley 5    0  0 

8.  Miss  Rudkin,  Clifford  Street  (d)     .        .  14  14  0 

11.  Dr.  Parsons  (e) 21    0  0 

11.  The  Bursar  of  Corpus  (/)       .        .        .  27    7  3 

18.  Professor  Westwood  {g) .        .        .        .  50    0  0 
14.  Mr.  Sly  (A),  Couiston,  Waterhead  Inn    .  33    0  0 

19.  Downs  (0 25    0  0 

20.  Subscriptions  to  Societies,  learned  and 

other  (k) 37  11  0 

360    2 


Balance  Feb.  20 £225    5 


(a)  Insurance  on  £15,000  worth  of  drawings  and  books  in  my  rooms  at 
Oxford. 

(h)  Particulars  of  this  account  to  be  afterwards  given  ;  my  Oxford  assist- 
ant having  ju.st  lost  his  wife,  and  been  subjected  to  unusual  expenses. 

(r)  My  present  valet,  a  delightful  old  German,  on  temporary  service. 

(d)  Pre.sent,  on  my  birthday,  of  a  silk  frock  to  one  of  my  pets.  It  became 
her  very  nicely  ;  but  I  think  tliere  was  a  little  too  much  silk  in  the  flounces. 

(e)  My  good  doctor  at  Coniston.  Had  to  drive  over  from  Hawkshcad 
every  other  winter  day,  because  I  wouldn't  stop  drinking  too  much  tea— 
also  my  servauUs  were  ill. 

if)  About  four  times  this  sum  will  keep  me  comfortably — all  the  year 

•  My  friends  (neo  a  really  kind  article  in  the  Monetarj'  Gazette,)  much  doubt,  and  very 
naturally,  the  windom  of  thiH  expotiition.  I  indeed  expected  to  appear  to  some  better 
advantAK<';  but  that  the  coafe(!8ion  is  not  wholly  pleasant,  and  appears  imprudent,  only 
DuUcee  it  the  better  example.    Fors  would  have  it  so. 
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round — here  among  my  Oxford  friends — when  I  have  reduced  myself  to  the 
utmost  allowable  limit  of  a  St.  George's  Master's  income — 366  pounils  a 
a  year,  (the  odd  pound  for  luck). 

(g)  For  copies  of  the  Book  of  Kells,  bought  of  a  poor  artist.  Very  beauti- 
ful, aud  good  for  gifts  to  St.  George. 

(A)  My  honest  host  (happily  falsifying  his  name),  for  friends  when  I 
haven't  houseroom,  etc.     This  hill  chietly  for  hire  of  caniages. 

(i)  Downs  shall  give  account  of  himself  in  next  Fore. 

£        8. 

{k)        Athenaeum 7      7 

Alpine  Club 11 

Early  English  Text  Society 10    10 

Horticultural 4      4 

Geological 2      2 

Architectural 11 

Historical 11 

Anthropological 2      2 

Consumption  Hospital 3      3 

Lifeboat 5      0 

£37    11 
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LETTER  LXIY. 

I  TviLL  begin  my  letter  to-day  with  our  Bible  lesson,  out  of 
which  other  necessary  lessons  will  spring.  We  must  take  the 
remaining  three  sons  of  Ham  together,  in  relation  to  each 
other  and  to  Israel. 

Mizraim,  tlie  Egyptian  ;  Phut,  the  Ethiopian  ;  Sidon,  the 
Sidonian  :  or,  in  breadth  of  meaning  the  three  African  powers, 
— A,  of  the  watered  plain,  B,  of  the  desert,  and  C,  of  the  sea  ; 
the  latter  throning  itself  on  tlie  opposite  rocks  of  Tyre,  and 
returning  to  culminate  in  Carthage. 

A.  Egypt  is  essentially  the  Hamite  slavish  strength  of  body 
and  intellect. 

B.  Ethiopia,  the  Hamite  slavish  affliction  of  body  and  intel- 
lect ;  condemnation  of  the  darkened  race  that  can  no  more 
change  its  skin  than  the  leopard  its  spots ;  yet  capable,  in  its 
desolation  of  nobleness.  Read  the  "  What  doth  hinder  me  to 
be  baptized  ? — If  thou  believest  with  all  thine  lieart  thou  may- 
est "  of  the  Acts;  and  after  that  the  description  in  the  '  Daily 
Telegraph '  (first  Monday  of  March),  of  the  Nubian  king,  with 
liis  sword  and  his  Bible  at  his  right  hand,  and  the  tame  lioness 
with  her  cubs,  for  his  playmates,  at  his  left. 

C.  Tyre  is  tlie  Hamite  slavish  pleasure  of  sensual  and  idola- 
trous art,  clothing  her  nakedness  with  sea  purple.  She  is  lady 
of  all  beautiful  carnal  pride,  and  of  tlie  commerce  that  feeds 
it, — her  power  over  the  Israelite  being  to  beguile,  or  help  for 
pay,  as  Hiram. 

But  Etliiopia  and  Tyre  are  alwa^'S  connected  with  each 
other:  Tyre,  the  queen  of  commerce;  Ethio|)ia,  her  gold- 
bringing  slave  ;  tlie  redemption  of  these  being  Clirist's  utmost 
victoi\v.  "They  of  Tyre,  with  tlic  Moriaiis — t?icre^  even  there, 
waa  He  born."     "  Tiieti  shall  princes  come  out  of  Egypt,  and 
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Ethiopia  stretch  forth  her  hands  unto  God."  "  He  shall  let  go 
my  captives,  not  for  price ;  and  the  labour  of  Egypt,  and  mer- 
chandise of  Ethiopia,  shall  come  over  unto  thee,  and  shall  be 
thine."  * 

Learn  now  after  the  fifteenth,  also  the  sixteenth  verse  of 
Genesis  x.,  and  read  the  fifteenth  chapter  with  extreme  care. 
If  you  have  a  good  memory,  learn  it  by  heart  from  beginning 
to  end  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  pregnant  passages  in 
the  entire  compass  of  ancient  literature. 

Tiien  understand  generally  that  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
Egyptian  slavery  is  labour  without  hope^  but  having  all  the 
reward,  and  all  the  safety,  of  labour  absolute.  Its  beginning 
is  to  discipline  and  adorn  the  body, — its  end  is  to  embalm  the 
body ;  its  religion  is  first  to  restrain,  then  to  judge,  "  whatso- 
ever things  are  done  in  the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or 
evil."  Therefore,  whatever  may  be  well  done  by  measure 
and  weight, — what  force  may  be  in  geometry,  mechanism,  and 
agriculture,  bodily  exercise,  and  di'css;  reverent  esteem  of 
earthly  birds,  and  beasts,  and  vegetables;  reverent  preparation 
of  pottage,  good  with  flesh  ; — these  shall  Egypt  teach  and  prac- 
tise, to  her  much  comfort  and  ])ower.  ''And  when  Jacob 
heard  that  there  was  corn  in  Egypt,  he  called  his  sons," 

And  now  remember  the  scene  at  the  threshing  floor  of  Atad 
(Gen.  50th,  10  and  11). 

"A  grievous  mourning."  They  embalmed  Jacob.  They 
])ut  him  in  a  coflin.  They  dutifully  bore  him  home,  for  his 
son's  sake.  Whatsoever  may  well  be  done  of  earthly  deed, 
they  do  by  him  and  his  race.  And  the  end  of  it  all,  for  them^ 
is  a  grievous  mourning. 

Then,  for  corollary,  remember, — all  fear  of  death,  and  em- 
balming of  death,  and  contemplating  of  death,  and  mourning 
for  death,  is  the  pure  bondage  of  Egypt. 


•  Psalm  Ixviii.  81;  I.xxxiii.  7  and  8;  Ixxxvii.  4;  Isaiah  xlv.  14.     I  am  not 

Burc  of  my  intfrprcUition  of  the  HTth  Psalm;  IhiI,  as  far  as  any  sipnifirance 
exists  in  it  to  onr  present  knowledge,  it  can  only  be  of  tbc  power  of  tlie  Na- 
tivity of  Christ  to  save  Hahub  the  harlot,  Philistia  the  giant.  Tyre  the  trader, 
and  Ethiopia  the  slave 
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And  whatsoever  is  formal,  literal,  miserable,  inaterial,  m 
the  deeds  of  human  life,  is  tlie  preparatory  bondage  of  Egypt; 
of  whicli,  nevertheless,  some  formalism,  some  literalism,  some 
misery,  and  some  flesh-pot  comfort,  will  always  be  needful  for 
the  education  of  such  beasts  as  we  are.  So  that,  though,  when 
Israel  was  a  child,  God  loved  him,  and  called  his  son  out  of 
Egypt,  He  preparatorily  sent  him  into  Egypt.  And  the  first 
deliverer  of  Israel  had  to  know  the  wisdom  of  Egypt  before 
the  wisdom  of  Arabia ;  and  for  the  last  deliverer  of  Israel,  the 
dawn  of  infant  thought,  and  the  first  vision  of  the  earth  He 
came  to  save,  was  under  the  palms  of  Nile. 

Now,  therefore,  also  for  all  of  us.  Christians  in  our  nascent 
state  of  muddy  childhood,  when  Professor  Huxley  is  asking 
ironically,  'Has  a  frog  a  soul?'  and  scientifically  directing 
young  ladies  to  cut  out  frogs'  stomachs  to  see  if  they  can  find 
it, — whatsoever,  I  say,  in  our  necessary  education  among  that 
scientific  slime  of  Nile,  is  formal,  literal,  miserable,  and  mate- 
rial, is  necessarily  Egyptian. 

As,  for  instance,  brickmaking,  scripture,  flogging,  and  cook- 
ing,— upon  which  four  heads  of  necessary  art  I  take  leave  to 
descant  a  little. 

And  first  of  brickmaking.  Every  following  day  the  beauti- 
ful arrangements  of  modern  political  economists,  obeying  the 
law  of  covetousness  instead  of  the  law  of  God,  send  me  more 
letters  from  gentlemen  and  ladies  asking  me  'how  they  are  to 
live'? 

Well,  my  refined  friends,  you  will  find  it  needful  to  live,  if 
it  he  with  success,  according  to  God's  Law;  and  to  love  that 
law,  and  make  it  your  meditation  all  the  day.  And  the  first 
uttered  article  in  it  is,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  cfat 
bread." 

"  But  you  don't  really  expect  us  to  work  with  our  hands, 
and  make  ourselves  hot  V 

Why,  who,  in  the  name  of  Him  who  made  you,  are  you 
then,  that  you  shouldn't  ?  Have  you  got  past  the  flaming 
sword,  back  into  Eden  ;  and  is  your  celestial  opinion  there 
that  we  miserable  Egyptians  are  to  work  outside,  here,  for 
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your  dinners,  and  hand  them  tlirough  the  wall  to  you  at  a 
tourniquet  ?  or,  as  being  yet  true  servants  of  the  devil,  while 
you  are  blessed,  dish  it  up  to  you,  spiritually  hot,  through  a 
trap-door  ? 

Fine  anti-slavery  people  you  are,  forsooth!  who  think  it  is 
right  not  only  to  make  slaves,  but  accursed  slaves,  of  other 
people,  that  you  may  slip  your  dainty  necks  out  of  the  collar  ! 

"  Ah,  but  we  thought  Christ's  yoke  had  no  collar  1" 

It  is  time  to  know  better.  There  may  come  a  day,  indeed, 
when  there  shall  be  no  more  curse ; — in  the  meantime,  you 
must  be  humble  and  honest  enougli  to  take  your  share  of  it. 

So  what  can  you  do,  that's  useful  ?  Not  to  ask  too  much 
at  first ;  and,  since  we  are  now  coming  to  particulars,  address- 
ing myself  first  to  gentlemen, — Do  you  think  you  can  make  a 
brick,  or  a  tile  ? 

You  rather  think  not?  Well,  if  you  are  healthy,  and  tit  for 
work,  and  can  do  nothing  better, — go  and  learn. 

You  would  rather  not  ?  Very  possibly  :  but  you  can't  have 
your  dinner  unless  you  do.  And  why  would  you  so  much 
rather  not  ? 

"  So  ungentlemanly  !" 

No  ;  to  beg  your  dinner,  or  steal  it,  is  ungentlemanly.  But 
there  is  nothing  ungentlemanly,  that  I  know  of,  in  beating 
clay,  and  putting  it  in  a  mould. 

"  But  my  wife  wouldn't  like  it?" 

Well,  that's  a  strong  reason  :  you  shouldn't  vex  your  wife, 
if  you  can  help  it ;  but  why  will  she  be  vexed  ?  If  she  is  a 
nice  English  girl,  she  has  pretty  surely  been  repeating  to  her- 
self, with  great  unction,  for  some  years  back,  that  highly 
])upular  verse, — 

"  The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
Will  fnvc  lis  all  we  oufjht  to  ask, — 
R(X)in  to  deny  ourselves  ;  a  road 
To  bring  ua  daily  nearer  God." 

And  this,  which  I  recommend,  is  not  a  trivial  round,  but  an 
important  sfjuarc,  of  human  business  ;  and  will  certainly  sup- 
ply any  quantity  of  room  to  deny  yourselves  in  ;  and  will 
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bring  you  quite  as  near  God  as,  for  instance,  writing  lawyers' 
letters  to  make  appointments,  and  charging  five  shillings  each 
for  them.  The  only  difference  will  be  that,  instead  of  getting 
five  shilhngs  for  writing  a  letter,  you  will  only  get  it  for  a  day 
and  a  half's  sweat  of  the  brow. 

"  Oh,  but  my  wife  didn't  mean  that  sort  of  '  common  task ' 
at  all !" 

No  ;  but  your  wife  didn't  know  what  she  meant ;  neither 
did  Mr.  Keble.  Women  and  clergymen  have  so  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  pretty  words  without  ever  troubling  them- 
selves to  understand  them,  that  they  now  revolt  from  the 
effort,  as  if  it  were  an  impiety.  So  far  as  your  wife  had  any 
meaning  at  all,  it  was  that  until  she  was  made  an  angel  of, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  but  be  happy,  and  sing  her  flattering 
opinions  of  God  for  evermore, — dressing  herself  and  her  chil- 
dren becomingly,  and  leaving  cards  on  her  acquaintances,  were 
sufficiently  acceptable  services  to  llim,  for  which  trivial  though 
they  were.  He  would  reward  her  with  immediate  dinner,  and 
everlasting  glory.  That  was  your  wife's  real  notion  of  the 
matter,  and  modern  Christian  women's  generally,  so  far  as 
they  have  got  any  notions  at  all  under  their  bonnets,  and  the 
skins  of  the  dead  robins  they  have  stuck  in  them, — the  dis- 
gusting little  savages.  But  that  is  by  no  means  the  way  in 
which  either  your  hands  are  to  be  delivered  from  making  the 
pots,  or  her  head  from  carrying  them. 

Oh,  but  you  will  do  it  by  deputy,  and  by  help  of  capital, 
will  you  ?  Here  is  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  Brick,  Tile,  and 
Sanitary  Pipe  Company,  Limited  ;  Capital,  £50,000,  in  10,000 
shares  of  £5  each  ;  "  formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and 
working  an  estate  comprising  fifty-eight  acres  of  land  known 
as  the  '  Millpost  Field,'  and  '  Tiie  Duddles,'  situate  at  Southall, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex."  You  will  sit  at  home,  serene 
])ropriotor,  not  able,  still  less  willing,  to  lift  so  much  as  a 
spadeful  of  Duddles  yourself ;  but  yon  will  feed  a  certain 
number  of  brickmaking  Ethiopian  slaves  thereon,  as  cheap  as 
you  can  ;  and  teacii  them  to  make  bncks,  as  basely  as  they 
can  ;  and  you  will  put  the  meat  out  of  their  mouths  into  your 
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own,  and  provide  for  their  eternal  salvation  by  gracious  min- 
istries from  Uxbridge.  A  clerical  friend  of  mine  in  that 
neighbourhood  has,  I  hear,  been  greatly  afflicted  concerning 
the  degenerate  natures  of  brickniakers.  Let  him  go  and  make, 
and  burn,  a  pile  or  two  with  his  own  hands ;  he  will  thereby 
receive  apocalyptic  visions  of  a  nature  novel  to  his  soul.  And 
if  he  ever  succeeds  in  making  one  good  brick,  (the  clay  must 
lie  fallow  in  wind  and  sun  two  years  before  you  touch  it,  my 
master  Carlyle  tells  me,)  he  will  have  done  a  good  deed  for 
his  generation  which  will  be  acknowledged  in  its  day  by  the 
Stone  of  Israel,  when  the  words  of  many  a  sermon  will  be 
counted  against  their  utterers,  every  syllable  as  mere  insolent 
breaking  of  the  third  commandment. 

In  the  meantime,  it  seems  that  no  gracious  ministries  from 
Uxbridge,  or  elsewhere,  can  redeem  this  untoward  generation 
of  brickniakers.  Like  the  navvies  of  Furness,  (Letter  XL,  p. 
81,)  they  are  a  fallen  race,  tit  for  nothing  but  to  have  dividends 
got  out  of  them,  and  then  be  damned.  My  tine-lady  friends 
resign  themselves  specifically  to  tliat  necessity,  though  greatly 
excited,  I  perceive,  at  present,  concerning  vivisection.  In 
which  warmth  of  feeling  they  are  perfectly  right,  if  they 
would  (^nly  also  reniember  that  England  is  spending  some 
tliirty  millions  of  pounds  a  year  in  making  machines  for  the 
vivisection,  not  of  dogs,  but  men ;  nor  is  this  expenditure  at 
all  for  anatomical  purposes ;  but,  in  the  real  root  of  it,  merely 
to  maintain  the  gentlemanly  profession  of  the  Army,  and  the 
ingenious  profession  of  Engineers. 

Oh,  but  we  don't  want  to  live  by  soldiering,  any  more  than 
by  brickmaking  ;  behold,  we  are  intellectual  persons,  and  wish 
to  live  by  literature. 

Well,  it  is  a  slavish  trade, — true  Hamite;  nevertheless,  if 
we  will  learn  our  elements  in  true  Egyptian  bimdage,  some 
good  may  come  of  it. 

For  olisiTvi',  iiiy  literary  friends,  the  essential  function  of 
the  slavish  Fgyi)tian,  in  the  arts  of  the  wi>rld,  is  to  lose  the 
picture  in  the  letter;  as  the  essentia  function  of  the  Eleuthe- 
riau  Goth  is  to  illuminate  tlie  letter  mto  the  picture. 
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The  Egyptian  is  therefore  the  scribe  of  scribes, — the  su- 
premely literary  person  of  earth.  The  banks  of  Nile  give  him 
his  rock  volume :  the  reeds  of  Nile  his  paper  roll.  With  cleav- 
ing chisel,  and  cloven  reed,  he  writes  thereon,  exemplarily : 
the  ark  which  his  princess  found  among  the  paper  reeds,  is 
the  true  beginning  of  libraries, — Alexandrian,  and  all  other. 
AYhat  you  call  Scripture,  in  special,  coming  out  of  it ;  the 
lirst  portion  written  in  Egyptian  manner,  (it  is  said,)  with  the 
finger  of  God.  Scribe  and  lawyer  alike  have  too  long  forgot- 
ten the  lesson, — come  now  and  learn  it  again,  of  Theuth,  with 
the  ibis  beak.* 

When  next  you  are  in  London  on  a  sunny  morning,  take 
leisure  to  walk  into  the  old  Egyptian  gallery  of  the  British 
Museum,  after  traversing  which  for  a  third  of  its  length,  you 
will  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  four  massy  sar- 
cophagi,— two  on  your  left,  two  on  your  right.  Assume  that 
they  are  represented   by  the  letters  below,  and  that  you  are 

walking  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  so  that 
■"Ac  . 

you  have  the  sarcophagi  A  and  B  on  your 

left,  and  the  sarcophagi  C  and  D  on  your 

right. 

In  my  new  Elements  of  Drawing,  I  always 

letter  the  corners  of  a  square  all  round  thus, 

so  that  A  C  is  always  the  diagonal,  A  B  the 

upright  side  on  the  left,  and  A  D  the  base. 

The  sarcophagus  A  is  a  king's;  B,  a  scribe's;  C,  a  queen's ; 

and  D,  a  priest's. 

A  is  of  a  grand  basaltic  rock  with  veins  full  of  agates,  and 

white  onyx, — the  most  wonderful  piece  of  crag  I  know ;  B 

and  C  are  of  grey  porphyry ;  D  of  red  granite. 

The  official  information  concerning  sarcophagus  A,  (Necta- 

benes,)  is  to  the  effect  that  it  dates  from  the  30th  dynasty,  or 

about  380  b.c. 

B,  (Ilapimen,)  of  the  26th  dynasty,  or  about  525. 

C,  (the  Queen's,)  of  the  same  dynasty  and  period. 

D,  (Naskatu,)  of  the  27th  dynasty,  or  about  500  b.c. 

*  Letter  XVII.,  p.  201.  ~ 
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The  three  sarcophagi,  then,  B,  C,  ami  D,  were,  (we  are 
told,)  cut  exactly  at  the  time  when,  beyond  the  North  Sea, 
Greek  art,  just  before  Marathon,  was  at  its  grandest. 

And  if  you  look  under  the  opened  lid  of  the  queen's,  you 
will  see  at  the  bottom  of  it  the  outline  portrait,  or  rather  sym- 
bol, of  her,  engraved,  with  the  hawk  for  her  crest,  signifying 
what  hope  of  immortality  or  power  after  death  remained  to 
her. 

But  the  manner  of  the  engraving  you  must  observe.  This 
is  all  that  the  Egyptian  Holbein  could  do  on  Btone,  after  a 
th<jusand  years  at  least  of  practised  art ;  while  the  Greeks, 
who  had  little  more  than  begun  only  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore, were  already  near  to  the  strength  of  carving  their  The- 
seus, perfect  for  all  time. 

This  is  the  Ilamite  bondage  in  Art:  of  which  the  causes 
will  teach  themselves  to  us  as  we  work,  ourselves.  Slavery  is 
good  for  us  in  the  beginning,  and  for  writing-masters  we  can 
tind  no  better  than  these  Mizraimites:  see  what  rich  lines  of 
Scripture  they  are,  along  the  black  edges  of  thobc  tombs.  To 
understand  at  all  how  well  they  are  done,  we  must  at  once  be- 
gin to  do  the  like,  in  some  sort  ourselves. 

Ijy  the  exercise  given  in  Fors  of  January,  if  you  have  prac- 
tii-ed  it,  you  have  learned  something  of  what  is  meant  by 
merit  and  demerit  in  a  pure  line,  however  produced.  We 
nmst  now  consider  of  our  tools  a  little. 

You  can  make  a  mark  upon  things  in  three  ways — namely, 
l)y  Rcnitching  them,  ]>ainting  on  them  with  a  brush,  or  letting 
li«{ui(l  run  on  them  out  of  a  pen.  Pencil  or  chalk  marks  are 
merely  a  kind  of  coarse  painting  with  dry  material. 

The  i)rimitive  and  simplest  mark  is  the  scratch  or  cut, 
which  shall  be  our  first  mode  of  experiment.  Take  a  some- 
what blunt  penknife,  and  a  composition  candle ;  and  scratch 
or  cut  a  tine  line  on  it  with  tiie  point  of  the  knife,  drawing 
tiio  sharp  edge  of  the  knife  towards  you. 

Examine  the  trace  ])ro(luced  through  a  magnifying  glass, 
and  you  will  find  it  is  an  angular  ditch  with  a  little  ridgo 
raised  at  its  side,  or  sides,  j)re88ed  out  of  it. 
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'Next,  scratch  the  candle  with  the  point  of  the  tnife,  turn- 
ing the  side  of  the  blade  forwards :  you  will  now  cut  a  broader 
furrow,  but  the  wax  or  composition  will  rise  out  of  it  before 
the  knife  in  a  beautiful  spiral  shaving,  formed  like  the  most 
lovely  little  crimped  or  gathered  frill ;  which  I've  been  trpng 
to  draw,  but  can't ;  and  if  you  can,  you  will  be  far  on  the  way 
to  drawing  spiral  staircases,  and  many  other  pretty  things. 

Nobody,  so  far  as  I  have  myself  read,  has  yet  clearly  ex- 
plained why  a  wood  shaving,  or  continuously  driven  portion 
of  detached  substance,  should  thus  take  a  spiral  course ;  nor 
why  a  sabstance  like  wax  or  water,  capable  of  yielding  to  pres- 
sure, should  rise  or  fall  under  a  steady  force  in  successive  un- 
dulations. Leaving  these  questions  for  another  time,  observe 
that  the  first  furrow,  with  the  ridge  at  its  side,  represents  the 
entire  group  of  incised  lines  ploughed  in  soft  grounds,  the 
head  of  them  all  being  the  plough  furrow  itself.  And  the 
line  produced  by  the  flat  side  of  the  knife  is  the  type  of  those 
produced  by  complete  ea?cision,  the  true  engraver's. 

Next,  instead  of  wax,  take  a  surface  of  wood,  and,  drawing 
first  as  deep  and  steady  a  furrow  in  it  as  you  can  with  the  edge 
of  the  knife,  proceed  to  deepen  it  by  successive  cuts. 

You  will,  of  course,  find  that  you  must  cut  from  the  two 
sides,  sloping  to  the  middle,  forming  always  a  deeper  angular 
ditch  ;  but  you  will  have  difiiculty  in  clearing  all  out  neatly  at 
the  two  ends. 

And  if  you  think  of  it,  you  will  perceive  that  the  simplest 
conceivable  excision  of  a  clear  and  neat  kind  must  be  that 
produced  by  three  cuts  given  triangularly.*  For  though  you 
can't  clear  out  the  hollow  with  two  touches,  you  need  not  in- 
volve yourself  in  the  comj^lexity  of  four. 

And  unless  you  take  great  pains  in  keeping  the  three  sides 
of  tliis  triangle  equal,  two  will  be  longer  tlian  the  third.  So 
the  ty])c  of  the  primitive  incised  mark  is  what  grand  persons 
call  'cuneiform  ' — wedge-shaped. 

*  You  may  indeed  dip  softly  into  tbe  ground  and  rise  gradually  out  of  it; 
but  this  will  give  you  not  a  clear,  but  an  infinitely  graduated  excision,  ex- 
quisite iu  drawing,  but  not  good  for  writing. 
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If  you  cut  five  such  cuneiform  incisions  in  a  star  group,  tlius, 
with  a  little  circle  connecting  them  in  the 
middle,  you  will  have  the  element  of  the  deco- 
rative upper  border  both  on  the  scribe's  coffin 
and  the  queen's.  You  will  also  have  an  ele- 
mentary picture  of  a  starfish — or  the  portrait 
of  the  pentagonal  and  absorbent  Adam  and 
Eve  who  were  your  ancestors,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin. 

You  will  see,  however,  on  the  sarcophagi  that  the  lays  are 
not  equidistant,  but  arranged  so  as  to  express  vertical  position, 
— of  that  afterwards ;  to-day  observe  only  the  manner  of  their 
cutting ;  and  then  on  a  flat  surface  of  porphyry, — do  the  like 
youi'self. 

You  don't  know  what  porphyry  is — nor  where  to  get  it? 
Write  to  Mr.  Tennant,  149,  Strand,  and  he  will  send  you  a 
little  bit  as  cheap  as  he  can.  Then  you  must  get  a  little  vice 
to  fix  it,  and  a  sharp-pointed  little  chisel,  and  a  well-poised 
little  hammer;  and,  when  you  have  cut  your  asterisk,  you  will 
know  more  about  Egypt  than  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
people  out  of  a  thousaiul, — Oxford  scholars  and  all.  Awaiting 
the  result  of  your  exj)eriment,  I  proceed  to  the  other  instru- 
ment of  writing,  the  leed,  or  pen. 

Of  which  the  essential  power  is  that  it  can  make  a  narrow 
stroke  sideways,  and  a  hioad  one  when  yon  press  it  open. 

Now  our  own  current  writing,  I  told  you,  is  to  be  equal  in 
thickness  of  line.  You  will  find  that  method  the  quickest  and 
serviceablest.  But  in  quite  beautiful  writing,  the  power  of  the 
pen  is  to  be  exhibited  with  decision  ;  and  of  its  purest  and 
dclicatest  exertion,  you  will  see  the  result  on  the  opposite 
page  ;  facsimile  by  Mr.  Burgess,  coloured  afterwards  by  hand, 
from  a  piece  of  Lombardic  writing,  of  about  tlie  eleventh  cen- 
tury, — (I  shall  not  say  where  the  original  is,  because  I  don't 
want  it  to  be  fingered) — which  the  scribe  has  entirely  delighted 
ill  doing,  and  of  which  every  line  and  touch  is  perfect  in  its 
kind.  Copy  it,  with  what  precision  you  can,  (and  mind  how 
you  ]Mit  in  the  little  blue  dash  to  thicken  the  s  of  Fides.)  for 
in  its  perfect  uprightness,  exquisite  use  of  the  diamond-shaped 
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touclies  obtained  by  mere  pressure  on  the  point,  and  reserved 
administration  of  colour,  it  is  a  model  not  to  be  surpassed; 
standing  precisely  half-way  between  old  Latin  letters  and 
mediaeval  Gothic.     The  legend  of  it  is — 

"  Fides  catholica  edita  ab  Athana- 
sio  Alexandrie  sedisepiscopo." 

Towards  the  better  understanding  of  which  Catholic  faith,  an- 
otlier  step  may  be  made,  if  you  will,  by  sending  to  Mr.  "Ward 
for  the  Etrnscan  Leucothea,*  with  Dionysus  on  her  knees, 
which  also  stands  just  half-way  in  imagination,  though  only  a 
quarter  of  the  way  in  time,  between  the  Egyptian  Madonna, 
(Isis  with  Horus.)  of  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and 
the  Florentine  Madonna  by  Lippi,  fifteen  hundred  years  after 
Christ.  Lippi,  being  true-bred  Etruscan,  simply  raises  the  old 
sculpture  into  pure  and  sacred  life,  retaining  all  its  forms,  even 
to  the  spiral  of  the  throne  ornament,  and  the  transgression  of 
the  figures  on  the  bordering  frame,  acknowledging,  in  this 
subjection  to  the  thoughts  and  laws  of  his  ancestors,  a  nobler 
Catholic  Faith  tlian  Athanasius  wrote:  faith,  namely,  in  that 
one  Lord  by  whose  breath,  from  the  beginning  of  creation, 
the  children  of  men  are  born ;  and  into  whose  hands,  dying, 
they  give  up  their  spirit. 

This  photograph  of  Etrnscan  art  is  therefore  to  be  the 
second  of  our  possessions,  and  means  of  study  ;  affording  us  at 
once  elements  of  art-practice  in  many  directions,  according  to 
our  strength  ;  and  as  we  began  with  drawing  the  beads  of  cap, 
and  spiral  of  chair,  in  tlie  Lippi,  rather  than  the  Madonna,  so 
here  it  will  ])e  well  to  be  sure  we  can  draw  the  throne,  before 
we  try  the  Leucotliea.  Outline  it  first  by  the  eye,  then  trace 
the  original,  to  correct  your  drawing;  and  by  the  time  next 
Fors  comes  out,  I  liope  your  power  of  drawing  a  fine  curve, 
like  that  of  the  back  of  this  tlirone,  will  be  nuiterially  in- 
creased ;  by  that  time  also  I  shall  liave  got  spirals  to  compare 
with  these  Etruscan  ones,  drawn  from  shells  only  an  hour  or 

•  I  take  the  title  of  this  relief  from  Mr.  Parker's  catalogue,  not  beinc^  cer- 
tain of  the  subject  ujyself,  aud  r:iilicrcuiicciving  it  to  be  Lutoua  with  Apollo. 
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two  old,  sent  me  by  my  good  friend  Mr.  Sillar,  (who  taught 
nie  the  wrongness  of  the  infinite  spiral  of  money  interest.)  by 
M'hich  I  am  at  present  utterly  puzzled,  finding  our  conclusions 
in  last  Fors  on  this  point  of  zoology  quite  wrong;  and  that 
the  little  snails  have  no  less  twisted  houses  than  the  large. 
But  neither  for  drawing  nor  ai-cliitecture  is  there  to-day  more 
time,  but  only  to  correct  and  clarify  my  accounts,  which  I 
have  counted  a  little  too  far  on  my  power  of  keeping  per- 
spicuous without  trouble ;  and  have  thereby  caused  my  sub- 
scribers and  myself  a  good  deal  more  than  was  needful. 

Henceforward  I  must  ask  your  permission,  unless  I  receive 
definite  instruction  to  the  contrary,  to  give  names  in  full,  as 
the  subscriptions  come  in,  and  give  up  our  occult  notation. 

I  am  not  (piite  so  well  pleased  with  my  good  friend  Mr.  Gir- 
dlestone's  pamphlet  on  luxury  as  I  was  with  that  on  classifica- 
tion of  society,  though  I  am  heartily  glad  to  be  enabled  by  him 
to  distribute  it  to  my  readers,  for  its  gentle  statements  may  be 
more  convincing  than  my  impatient  ones.  But  I  must  protest 
somewhat  against  their  mildness.  It  is  not  now  merely  dan- 
gerous, but  criminal,  to  teach  the  lie  that  the  poor  live  by  the 
lu.xury  of  the  rich.  Able  men — even  Pope  himself — have 
been  betrayed  into  thinking  so  in  old  times,  (blaming  the  lu.x- 
ury, however,  no  less,)  but  the  assertion  is  now  made  by  no  in- 
telligent person,  unless  with  the  delii)erate  purpose  of  disguis- 
ing abuses  on  which  all  the  selfish  interests  of  society  depend. 


I  have  to  acknowledge  a  quite  magnificent  gift  of  Japanese 
inlaid  work  to  our  Shcflield  ^lusenm,  from  my  kind  friend 
Mr.  Henry  Willett,  of  Arnold  House,  Brighton.  A  series  of 
8ome  fifty  pieces  was  offered  by  him  for  our  sele -tion  :  but  I 
have  only  accepted  a  tithe  of  them,  thinking  that  the  fewer  ex- 
amples of  each  school  we  possess,  the  better  we  shall  learn  from 
them.  Three  out  of  the  five  pieces  I  have  accepted  arc  of 
(juite  unsurpassable  beauty,  and  the  two  others  of  extreme  in- 
terest. They  arc  sent  to  the  Curator  at  ShefBeld. 
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I.  Affairs  of  the  Company. 

I  give  ou  next  two  pages  our  banker's  account  to  14th  March  of  this  year. 
Calling  this  '  Account  B,'  and  that  given  to  the  end  of  last  year,  in  last  Fors, 
'  Account  A,'  the  following  abstract  of  both  is,  I  hope,  accurate. 

By  Account  A :  £     s.  d. 

Cash  paid  into  bank 653    1  0 

Interest  accumulated 780    5  6 

By  Account  B : 

Cash  paid  into  bank 334  11  1 

Interest 119    0  0 


Giving  total  to  our  credit     .        .       .  1876    17    7 


Per  contra,  we  have- 


Petty  expenses 0  10    9 

Purchase  of  £1000  Consols .        .        .        .  918  15    0 

Cheques  to  myself 800    0    0 

Balance 157  11  10 


1876    17    7 

Of  the  cheques  for  £800  I  will  give  account  presently  ;  but  first,  we  must 
compare  the  cash  paid  in  with  the  subscription  list. 

The  total  cash  paid  in  is— Account  A  653    1    0 

Account  B    .        .     324  11 


Now  see  subscription  list,  after  banker's  account,  page  84. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  LIST. 

To  March  lith  of  this  Year. 

£    s.  d. 

Total  in  Fors  of  February 741  14  10 

(Corrections  received  note  of.) 

No.    8.  Additional 40    0  0 

"26.          " 15  0 

"    38.  Subscriptions  1875, 1876    .        .        .        .        2    2  0 

785    1  10 

Now  continuing  the  list. 

No.  55.  J.  W 50    0  0 

"    56.  The  mother  of  the  first  donor  of  land  to 

St.  George 100    0  0 

"    57.  The  Curator  of  our  Museum      .        .        .        8    0  0 

"    58.  B.  A.,  Subscription,  1876  .        .        .        .        3    0  0 

"    59.  J.  T.  S 50    0  0 

"    60.  E.  L 20    0  0 

"    61.  S.  1 2    0  0 

"    62.  R.  R 5    0  0 

"    63.  L.  L 0  10  0 

1023  11  10 

Cash  paid  in 977  12  1 

Balance  in  my  hands 45  19  9 

The  sum  in  my  hands,  thus  amounting  to  £845 198.  M.,  has  been  distribu- 
ted as  follows:— 

£     8.  d. 

Purchase  of  land  and  house  at  Sheffield  .        .        .    600    0  0 
Henry  Swan— Two  quarters'  salary  to  31st  March, 

1876 20    0  0 

Expenses  of  repair,  Sheffield 41    0  0 

Prints  (Colnaghi).     See  November  Fors         .        .      29  10  0 
Messrs.   Tarrant   and   Mackrell,  29th  December, 

1876 £20  17    5 

26  15  11-47  13  4 

Balance  in  my  hands 106  16  6 


£845  19    9 


Messrs.  Tarrant  and  Mackrell's  accounts  follow.  I  had  an  oflfer  from 
Sheffield  to  do  this  legal  work  for  nothing ;  but  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
everything  was  in  due  form,  and  I  can  tru.st  this  London  firm.  My  very 
good  friend  Mr.  Tarrant  must,  however,  pardon  my  pointing  out  to  him 
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how  much  more  pleasantly,  for  all  parties,  he  might  be  employed,  as  sug- 
gested in  Fors  XVI. ,  pp.  187  and  188,  than  in  taxing  this  transfer  of  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  nearly  fifty  pounds — (seven  pounds  odd  worth  of 
letters  merely).  For,  were  the  members  of  the  legal  profession  employed 
generally  in  illuminating  initials,  and  so  got  out  of  our  way,  and  the  lands 
of  the  country  surveyed  and  fenced,  all  that  would  be  really  needful  for  the 
sale  of  any  portion  of  them  by  anylx)dy  to  anybody  else,  would  be  the  entry 
in  a  roll  recording  the  tenure  of  so  many  square  miles  round  each  principal 
town.  "The  piece  of  land  hitherto  belonging  to  A  B,  is  this  day  sold  to 
and  henceforward  belongs  to  C  D,  whereof  we  (city  magistrate  and  a  head 
of  any  county  family)  are  witnesses." 


THE  ST.   GEORGE'S  COMPANY, 

To  TARRANT  &  MACKRELL, 

Costs  of  Purchase  of  Freehold  Land  and  Messuage  in  Bell  Hogg  Boad, 
Sheffield. 
1875. 
Sept.  20.  £   s.  d. 

On  receipt  of  letters  from  Messrs.  Webster,  and  from  Mr. 
Ruskin,  as  to  purchase  of  land  and  a  house  at  SheflQeld, 
writing  Mes-sra.  Webster,  the  vendor's  solicitors,  to  send  us 
contract 050 

Writing  Mr.  Ruskin  as  to  amount  of  purchase  money,  he 
having  stated  it  to  be  £600,  and  Messrs.  Webster  £630      .036 
Oct.  4. 

On  receipt  of  draft  contract  for  approval  from  Messrs. 
Webster,  with  abstract  of  title  for  inspection,  looking 
through  abstract,  when  we  found  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  a  copy  of  plan  on  deed  of  1st  May,  1857,  and  an 
abstract  of  the  Rivelin  View  Society's  Deed  of  Covenant", 
before  investigating  the  title,  or  approving  contract  . 

Writing  Messrs.  Webster  accordingly    .... 

Copy  contract  to  keep,  fo.  15 

Oct.  11. 

Perusing  abstract  of  title,  nine  sheets 10    0 

Perusing  the  Rivelin  View  Company's  Deed  of  Covenants, 

four  sheets 0  10    0 

Perusing  and  approving  draft  contract 0    6    8 

Writing  vendor's  solicitors  with  contract  approved  and  there- 
on, and  for  plan  which  they  had  omitted  to  send       .        .050 
Oct.  18. 

Writing  Messrs.  Webster,  acknowledging  letter  ap|>roving  of 
our  alterations  in  contract,  and  asking  for  plan  which  they 
had  omitted  to  send,  although  in  their  letter  they  stated  it 
was  enclosed 060 


0  13 
0  5 
0    5 
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Engrossing  one  part  of  the  contract  for  signature  of  Mr. 

Ruskin,  and  paid  stamp  thereon 0  10    6 

Drawing  plan  thereon 0    7    8 

Writing  Mr.  Ruskin,  with  contract  for  his  signature,  and  fully 
thereon,  and  as  to  the  contents  of  the  Rivelin  View  Soci- 
ety's Deed  of  Covenants,  and  as  to  Trustees  of  the  Com- 
pany to  whom  the  property  might  be  conveyed,  and  for 

cheque  for  £60  for  deposit 0    5    0 

Oct.  18. 

On  receipt  of  letter  from  Mr.  Ruskin  with  contract  signed 
and  cheque  for  deposit,  writing  him  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt     036 

Writing  with  appointment  to  exchange  contracts  and  pay 

deposit 036 

Attending  exchanging  contracts,  and  paying  deposit     .        .068 
Oct.  19. 

Writing  our  agents  at  Sheffield  fMessrs.  Broomhead  and  Co.) 
with  abstract  of  title  to  examine,  with  deeds,  and  instruct- 
ing them 050 

Oct.  20. 

Writing  vendor's  solicitors  that  contract  exchanged  and  de- 
posit paid  to  their  London  agent,  and  as  to  examination  of 

title  deeds 050 

Oct.  21. 

On  receipt  of  abstract  from  Messrs.  Broomhead  and  Co., 
with  remarks  on  title,  ■writing  them  to  examine  probate  of 
H.  Norton's  will  in  bands  of  Messrs.  Tattershall,  and  on 
subject  of  duties,  etc.,  under  that  will,  and  returning  ab- 
stract to  them 036 

Oct.  23. 

Attending  perusing  conditions  of  sale  under  which  Mr.  Bag- 
shawe  bought  the  property  before  drawing  requisitions  on 

title 068 

Oct.  29. 

Drawing  requisitions  and  copy 0  10    0 

Writing  vendor's  solicitors  therewith 0    3    6 

Nov.  5. 

Instructions  for  deed  of  conveyance 0    6    8 

Drawmg  .same,  fo.  16 0  16    0 

Fair  copy  for  perusal 0    5    4 

Writing  Messrs.  Webster  therewith  and  fully  thereon  .        .050 
Nor.  10. 

Engrossing  conveyance 0  13    4 

Paid  parchment 050 
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£    8.  d. 

Writing  Mr.  Ruskin  on  subject  of  completion,  and  for  cheque 
for  £540  balance  of  purchase  money,  and  with  consent  to 
be  signed  by  him  to  conveyance  being  taken  to  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  C.  Temple  and  Sir  T.  D.  Acland  as  Trustees  for 
the  Company,  Mr.  Ruskin  having  entered  into  the  con- 
tract       050 

Writing  vendor's  solicitors,  with  engrossment  for  examina- 
tion, and  fully  thereon 0    5    0 

Writing  Messrs.  Broomhead,  our  agents,  instructing  them  to 
make  proper  searches  in  the  Land  Registry  at  Wakefield, 

and  as  to  completion  of  purchase 0    3    6 

Jfov.  12. 

Writing  our  agents  at  Sheffield,  with  cheque  for  £540  pur 
chase  money,  and  very  fully  as  to  registering  deed  of  con- 
veyance, searches,  and  .settling 0    5    0 

Writing  Mr.  Ruskin  acknowledging  receipt  of  his  two  letters, 

with  two  cheques  for,  together,  £540 0    3    6 

J^av.  15. 

Attending  examining  certificates  of  searches,  with  abstract, 

when  we  found  same  satisfactory 0    6    8 

Nov.  16. 

On  receipt  of  conveyance  executed  by  the  vendor  and  his 
mortgagee,  attending  stamping,  and  afterwards,  for  same  .      0    6    8 

Paid  stamp       ..  30(f 

Writing  our  agents,  with  stamped  deed  conveyance  for  reg- 
istration, and  fully  thereon 0    3    6 

Nov.  22. 

Making  sclietlule  of  documents  received  from  agents  (Messrs. 
Broomhead),  and  writing  them  acknowledging  receipt  of 
deeds,  and  for  account  of  their  charges  .        .        .036 

Nov.  29. 

On  receipt  of  account  of  agents'  charges,  amoimting  to 
£10  14/».  llrf. ,  writing  thorn  with  cheque     . 

Writing  Mr.  Raskin  on  subject  of  insurance  . 

Incidentals 

Paid  Messrs.  Broomhead 's  charges    . 
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THE  ST.  GEORGE'S  COMPANY, 

To  Wm.  B.  TARRANT. 

General  Bill  of  Costa  to  10th  December,  1875. 
1875. 
Feb.  13.  £   8.  d 

On  receipt  of  letter  from  Mr.  Riiskin,  attending  him  at  Heme 
Hill,  and  conferring  on  course  to  be  taken  on  subject  of 
letter  from  Messrs.  GriffiUi  and  Son,  of  Dolgelly,  as  to  con- 
veyance of  cottage  property  at  Barmouth,  and  on  the  neces- 
sity of  trust  deed  for  the  purpose  of  such  conveyance,  so  as 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  INIr.  Ruskin  and  others  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  agilculturists,  and  paid  rail  .  13  0 
Feb.  15. 

Writing  Messrs.  Griflath  and  Son,  as  arranged       .        .        .050 

Feb.  18. 

Attending  Sir  Sidney  "Waterlow,  Mr.  W.  J.  Thompson, 
and  others,  as  to  the  Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  of 
which  they  had  been  promoters,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
information  to  guide  me  in  the  formation  of  the  St.  George's 

Company 068 

Feb.  22. 

•     Instructions  to  counsel  to  advise  in  conference  on  course  to 

be  adopted  to  carry  out  the  scheme 0    6    8 

Making  copy  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  letter  to  accompany  instructions      0    5    0 
Attending  counsel  therewith,  when  it  was  arranged  that  con- 
ference should  be  postponed  until  Mr.  Ruskin  could  attend      0    6    8 
Writing  Mr.  Ruskin  to  let  me  know  on  what  day  he  could 

attend  conference 0    5    0 

Feb.  23. 

On  receipt  of  letter  from  Messrs.  Griflith  and  Son,  writing 

them  fully  in  reply 0    5    0 

March  10. 

Attending  counsel,  Mr.  Barber  appointing  conference  for  3.30 

on  Monday 068 

Writing  Mr.  Ruskin,  with  appointment         .        .        .        .036 
March  15. 

Attending  conference  with  Mr.  Ruskin  at  Mr.  Barber's,  when 
it  was  decided  tliat  he  should  draw  a  deed  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  o\it  Mr.  Ruskin's  wishes,  and  paid  cab    .        .13    0 

Paid  counsel's  fee  and  clerk 16    0 

Drawing  proposal  circular 0  12    0 

March  21. 

Attending  counsel  therewith  to  settle 0    6    8 

Paid  Im  fee  and  clerk    .        .        .        ,        ,        ,        •        .18    0 
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March  86.  £    «.  d. 

Attending  counsel,  appointing  conference  on  draft       .        .068 

^jyrU  26. 

Attending  conference 0  13    4 

Paid  counsel's  fee  and  clerk 16    0 

April  29. 

Fair  copy  of  proposed  circular  as  settled        .        .        .        .040 
Letter  to  Mr.  Raskin  therewith  and  thereon  .        .        .        .050 

To  TARRANT  &  MACKRELL. 
June  9. 

On  receipt  of  letter  from  Mr.  Ruskin  on  draft  circular,  mak- 
ing copy  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  suggestions  to  place  before  coun- 
sel three  brief  sheets 0  10    o 

Perusing  and  considering  .same 0  10    0 

Drawing  memoranda  of  constitution  of  the  Company,  to  take 

place  of  the  circular 1  10    0 

June  10. 

Instructions  to  counsel  to  settle  same,  and  with  Mr.  Ruskin's 
suggestions,  etc.    .         .  0    6    8 

Attending  counsel  therewith 0    6    8 

Paid  his  fee  and  clerk 2    4    6 

June  11. 

Long  letter  to  Mr.  Ruskin  in  reply  to  his  of  the  27lhand  28th 

ult. ,  and  8th  inst 0    5    0 

June  15. 

Fair  copy  memoranda  of  constitution  of  the  Company  as  sct- 
tledhy  counsel,  fo.  30 0  10    0 

Writing  Mr.  Ruskin  therewith  and  thereon    .        .        .        .050 
June  23. 

Attending  Mr.  Ruskin  on  his  calling  and  handing  us  print  of 
the  proposed  memoranda  in  a  number  of  his  '  Fors  Clavi- 
geni,'  and  with  Mt.  Ruskin's  suggestions  for  some  allera- 
tions;  and  we  were  to  submit  same  to  counsel,  and  r)bt!iin 
a  rnnfercnco  with  him  in  about  a  month's  time,  which  Mr. 

Ruskin  would  attend 0    6    8 

(kt.  7. 

On  receipt  of  the  July  and  October  '  Fors '  from  Mr.  Ruskin, 
attrndinp,  prnisincr,  and  rnnsidprin!;  remarks  and  sugpcs- 
ium'i  rontaiiHMl  thiroin,  and  Iwariiig  on  llie  fonnation  of 
the  St.  Ge<^>rge's  Company,  and  also  your  letter  to  us  of  the 
2n(l  inst.,  returning  us  the  draft  memoranda  .sent  you  on 
the  15th  .lime,  with  your  remarks  tliereon,  and  letter  you 
hnd  roreived  from  a  rorrespondont  on  tlie  subject,  aftend- 
mg,  p<'ni8injr,  and  considorinc:  the  sevemi  h-tters  and  docu- 
meutt>  to  enable  us  to  revis«  the  memoranda  as  desired  110 
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Oct.  15.  £    8.  d. 

Writing  Mr.  Ruskin  very  fully  on  subject  of  revision  of 
memoranda  and  statutes,  and  for  further  information  as  to 

marshals,  etc 0    5    Z 

Oct.  24. 

On  receipt  of  letter  from  Mr.  Ruskin  withdrawing  all  refer- 
ence to  marshals  from  the  proposed  memoranda,  making 
fresh  copy  of  the  memoranda  as  drawn,  and  adding  in  the 
margin  thereof  all  suggestions  and  comments  thereon  con- 
tained in  the  '  Fors,'  and  the  several  letters  we  had  received 

in  connection  with  the  matter 0  10    0 

Oct.  30. 

Instructions  to  counsel  to  revise  memoranda  .        .        .        .068 
Attending  him  therewith  and  thereon 0    6    8 


Paid  his  fee  and  clerk 

Dec.  10. 

Writing  Mr.  Ruskin,  with  draft  memoranda  and  coimsel's 
amendments,  and  with  counsel's  opinion  at  foot  thereof, 
and  also  as  to  insurance  of  the  Sheffield  premises 


0    5 


Petty  disbursements  and  incidentals 0  10 


n.  Affairs  of  the  Master. 

Balance,  Feb.  20th 

Cash  (Portsdown  mortgage,  paid  March  2nd) 


Feb.  28.  Klein  (a)    . 

March  1.  Riffaelle  Carloforti  (J) 

2.  Thomas  Wade,  Esq.  (c)      . 

6.  Self(rf)        .... 

6.  Arthur  Burgess  . 

9.  F.  Crawley  (e)    . 

10.  Charles  F.  Murray,  Esq.  (/) 

11.  Antonio  Valmarana  {g) 
16.  Antonio  Coletti  (A) 


40  0    0 

15  0    0 

31  10    0 

35  0    0 

30  0 

40  0 

10  0 

50  0 


25    0    0 


£22    0  8 

£      *.  d. 

.     225    5  9 

.  1522  12  4 


1747  18    1 


Balance 


-    276  10    0 

£1471    8    1 


(a)  Travelling  and  personal  expenses  since  January  1st,  of  which  I  have 
no  space  for  the  details  in  this  Fors  ;  it  will  be  given  in  its  place.  Klein 
has  ten  pounds  a  month,  himself,  besides  his  expenses  in  Oxford  when  I've 
no  rooms  for  him. 

(6)  A  youth,  whom  I  am  maintaining  iu  art-study  at  Venice.  He  has  £7 
10«.  monthly.     This  pajTnent  is  to  end  of  April. 
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(e)  Water-colour  drawing  of  a  cottage  at  Coniston,  likely  to  be  soon  de 
Btroyed  by  'improvements.' 

(d)  £10  pocket-money,  £25  to  St.  Grcorge,  money  of  his  in  my  hands  in- 
cluded in  my  banker's  January  balance,  acknowledged  in  St.  George  ac- 
counts, March  7th. 

(e)  £21  of  this  ray  own  upholsterer's  and  other  bills  at  Oxford  ;  the  lest, 
Crawley  will  account  for. 

(0  Drawings  made  for  me  at  Siena. 

(ff)  Fifty  drawings  made  for  me  by  Signer  Caldara  of  Venice,  being  part 
of  a  complete  Venetian  Herbal  in  process  of  execution.  I  count  none  of  my 
money  better  spent  than  thi.s. 

{h)  Annual  gift  to  monastery'  of  Assisi,  for  1875 ;  not  sent  last  year  be- 
cause I  meant  to  go  there.     Due  always  on  the  Corpus  Domini. 

III. 

"6,  MoiRA  Place,  Southampton,  15th  Feb.,  1876. 

"  Dear  Sir, — On  referring  to  Helix  ericetorum  (the  species  I  take  your  out- 
line to  be  enlarged  from)  in  Dr.  Turton's  British  Land  and  Fresh-water 
Shells,  with  additions  by  Dr.  Gray,  I  find  it  stated,  on  the  authority  of  M. 
Bouchard,  that  the  eggs  of  H.  ericftorum  are  laid  from  July  to  November, 
and  are  from  forty  to  sixty  in  number,  the  time  of  hutching  being  twenty 
days  after  laying,  and  the  length  of  the  snail's  life  is  eighteen  months.  It  is 
not,  however,  stated  whether  these  particulars  refer  to  H..  ericetorum  in  Eng- 
land or  France. 

"  The  only  extra  information  I  can  get  from  my  other  book  is  that  heavy 
rains  kill  great  numbers  of  them. 

"  Your  drawing  refers  to  tlie  shell  of  a  full-grown  snail,  shown  by  its  hav- 
ing .six  whorls,  and  by  the  slight  reflex  curve  at  the  outer  end  of  the  spiral.* 

"  With  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  shell,  I  can  state  that  it  was  formed 
by  successive  additions  during  the  life  of  the  snail,  the  small  dark  transpar- 
ent portion  in  the  centre  of  the  spiral  being  the  nucleus,  and  the  lines  and 
riilges  crossing  the  spiral  indicate  the  different  rings  or  layers  of  shell  added 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  snail. 

"  I  enclo.se  specimens  of  JI.  ericetorum  from  Deal.f  to  enable  you  to  com- 
pare them  with  those  from  Arundel,  to  make  sure  that  they  are  the  same 
species. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"H.  L." 

IV.  "  A  Swedish  newspaper  contains  a  lengthy  accoimt  of  the  gallant  res- 
cue of  a  Swedish  steamer  by  the  people  of  the  village  of  Cresswell,  North- 
umberland. Thirteen  out  of  the  fifteen  male  inhabitants  manned  the  hoat, 
to  launch  which  the  women  waded  to  their  wastes.  A  fisher-girl  named 
Bella  Brown  nin  ten  miles  to  the  next  lifelK)at  .station  for  as.si.stance,  and  had 
to  wade  through  several  bays  on  an  icy  January  night.  The  brave  girl  was 
seized  with  cramp  on  returning  and  nearly  lost  her  life." 

*  Ezat^eerated  a  little,  I'm  afraid.— J.  R. 

+  The  sEpIIs  wnt,  for  which  I  heartily  thaak  my  correspondent,  are,  I  think,  the  same 
aa  mine,  only  not  so  whit«. 
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V.  Part  of  a  letter  from  one  of  my  best  friends,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Cor- 
pus, communicating  some  recent  notes  on  English  scenery  : — 

"  I  next  went  to  the  Isle  of  "Wight,  which  is  very  pretty,  but  all  over- 
builded.  It  threatens  soon  to  become  a  mere  suburb  of  London.  Ports- 
mouth detained  me  a  day, — all  too  brief  a  time  for  its  beauties  and  horrors,  its 
relics  of  past  naval  glories  and  picturesque  bits  on  land  and  sea,  its  night- 
mare sea-going  caldrons,  misnamed  men-of-war,  at  the  present.  I  went  on 
board  the  Thunderer,  twin  ship  of  the  Devastation.  I  had  exjiected  some 
thing  ugly  and  horrible,  ]x)th  inside  and  out ;  but  my  expectations  were  sur- 
passed tenfold,  especially  with  regard  to  the  inside  of  the  ship.  The  crew 
are  confined  altogether  in  utterly  dark  dungeons  at  each  end  of  the  ship, 
wholly  under  water,  and  hardly  high  enough  for  a  man  to  walk  in  upright. 
An  iron-shielded  and  very  high  deck  in  the  middle  of  the  ship  is  the  only 
place  where  a  man  can  see  the  light  of  day,  and  live  when  this  witch's  kettle 
is  at  sea,  as  the  ends  of  the  vessel  cut  imder  the  waves.  The  bull  of  Phalaris 
would  have  been  an  eligible  piison  to  me  in  comparison  of  this  ;  victims,  at 
any  rate,  were  not  sent  to  sea  in  it. " 

VI. 

"Laxet,  Isle  op  Mas,  March  4:th,  1876. 

"Dear  Sir,— In  this  month's  'Fors,'  page  68— 'Affairs of  the  Master,'— if 
you  add  up  the  amounts  paid  out,  I  think  you  will  find,  instead  of  £360  28. 
Od..  the  amount  should  be  £370  3s.  dd.,  and  leaves  a  proper  balance  of  £225 
5«.  6c?. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended  at  me  for  troubling  you  with  these  tri- 
fling errors,  of  no  moment ;  but  I  have  got  a  singular  habit — that  I  can  never 
pass  over  a  colunm  of  added  figures,  no  matter  what  length,  without  testing 
their  correctness.  "  Yours  truly, 

"E.  llYDENGS." 

(If  only  my  good  correspondent— now  a  Companion — will  indulge  him- 
self constantly  in  this  good  habit  as  respects  the  Fors  accounts,  I  shall  be 
much  more  at  ease  about  them.    But  his  postscript  is  more  important.) 

"  P.S.  You  say  that  the  girls  of  St.  George's  Company  shall  learn  to  spin 
and  weave,  etc.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  hand-spinning  done  on  this  little 
island,  but  I  am  sorrj'  to  say  that  there  are  no  young  girls  learning  now  to 
spin  ;  and  in  a  few  years  more,  the  common  spinning-wheel  here  will  be  as 
great  a  curiosity  as  it  is  in  Lancashire,  where  one  is  never  seen— only  at  the 
theatre.  I  have  gone  to  some  little  trouble  toa.sccrtain  why  the  young  girls 
are  not  learning  now  to  spin  ;  and  the  principal  reason  I  can  gather  is  that 
home-spun  '  Manks-made  dresses,'  as  they  are  called,  last  too  k>ng,  and 
therefore  do  not  give  the  young  women  a  chance  of  having  four  or  five  new 
drcs-ses  in  the  year.  I  could  give  you  some  interesting  information  about 
hand-spinning  and  wea\ing  here,  but  mast  reserve  it  for  another  time,  and 
will  send  you  patterns  of  cloth,  etc.  All  our  l)lankets,  sheets,  tlannels,  .skirts, 
jacket-cloth,  stockings,  and  yarns,  have  been  sp\m  i)y  my  wife  and  her 
mother  before  her.  We  have  now  linen  .sheets  in  wear,  not  a  hole  or  a  tear 
in  them,  that  were  spun  by  my  wife's  mother,— and  she,  poorlwdy,  has  been 
dejid  twenty-eight  or  twenty-iiiue  years,— the  tlax  grown  on  their  own  farm. 
Fine  and  white  they  are,  anrl  would  compare  favourably  in  fnenesK  with 
machine-made  Irish  linen.  The  daughtei-s  of  Lord  Auckland,  when  he  was 
bishop  here,  used  to  go  every  Saturday  afternoon  to  my  wife's  mother's,  (who 
lived  jtist  In-hind  Bi.shop  Court,)  to  learn  to  spin. 

"  But  I  must  write  you  a  special  letter  on  the  subject  when  I  have  got  my 
patterns  readj." 
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LETTER  LXY. 

I  TOLD  you  in  last  Fors  to  learn  the  15th  chapter  of  Genesis 
by  heart.  Too  probably,  yon  have  done  nothing  of  the  sort ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  let  us  now  read  it  together,  that  I  may  tell 
you,  of  each  verse,  what  I  wanted,  (and  still  beg,)  you  to  learn 
it  for. 

1.  "The  word  of  God  came  to  Abram."  Of  course  you 
can't  imagine  such  a  thing  as  that  the  woi'd  of  God  should 
ever  come  to  yoti  ?  Is  that  because  yon  are  worse,  or  bettei', 
than  Abram  ? — because  you  are  a  more,  or  less,  civilized  person 
than  he  ?  I  leave  you  to  answer  that  question  for  yourself ; — 
only,  as  I  have  told  you  often  before,  but  cannot  repeat  too 
often,  find  out  first  what  the  Word  is ;  and  don't  suppose  that 
the  printed  thing  in  your  hand,  which  you  call  a  Bible,  is  the 
Word  of  God,  and  that  the  said  Word  may  therefore  always 
be  bought  at  a  pious  stationer's  fur  eighteen-pence. 

Farther,  in  the  '"Explanatory  and  Critical  Commentary  and 
Revision  of  the  Translation"  (of  the  Holy  Bible)  by  Bishops 
and  other  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  pui)lished  in 
1871,  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  you  will  find  the  interesting  state- 
ment, respecting  this  verse,  that  "This  is  tlie  first  time  that 
the  expression — so  frequent  afterwards — '  the  Word  of  the 
Lord '  occurs  in  the  Bible."  The  expression  is  certainly  rather 
frequent  afterwards  ;  and  one  might  have  perhaps  expected 
from  the  Episcojial  and  clerical  commentators,  on  this,  its  first 
occurrence,  some  slight  notice  of  the  probable  meaning  of  it. 
They  proceed,  however,  without  farther  observation,  to  discuss 
certain  problems,  suggested  to  them  by  the  account  of  Abram's 
vision,  respecting  somnambulism  ;  on  which,  though  one  would 
have  thought  few  persons  more  qualified  than  themselves  to 
give  an  account  of  that  condition,  they  arrive  at  no  particular 
conclusion, 
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But  even  their  so  carefully  limited  statement  is  only  one- 
third  true.  It  is  true  of  the  Hebrew  Law ;  not  of  the  ^^ew 
Testament : — of  the  entire  Bible,  it  is  true  of  the  English  ver- 
sion only  ;  not  of  the  Latin,  nor  the  Greek.  Nay,  it  is  very 
importantly  and  notably  uiitvue  of  those  earlier  versions. 

There  are  three  words  in  Latin,  expressive  of  utterance  in 
three  very  different  manners ;  namely,  '  verbum,'  a  word, 
'  vox,'  a  voice,  and  'sermo,'  a  sermon. 

Kow,  in  the  Latin  Bible,  when  St.  John  says  "  the  Word 
M-as  in  the  beginning,"  he  says,  the  'Yerbum'  was  in  the  be- 
ginning. But  here,  when  somebody  (nobody  knows  who,  and 
that  is  a  bye  question  of  some  importance,)  is  represented  as 
saying,  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Abram,"  what  some- 
body really  says,  is  that  "  There  was  made  to  Abram  a  '  Ser- 
mon '  of  the  Lord." 

Does  it  not  seem  possible  that  one  of  the  almost  uncon- 
scious reasons  of  your  clergy  for  not  pointing  out  this 
difference  in  expression,  may  be  a  doubt  whether  you  ought 
not  rather  to  desire  to  hear  God  preach,  than  them  ? 

But  the  Latin  word  '  verbum,'  from  which  you  get  '  verbal ' 
and  '  verbosity,'  is  a  very  obscure  and  imperfect  rendering  of 
the  great  Greek  word  '  Logos,'  from  which  you  get  '  logic,'  and 
'  theology,'  and  all  the  other  logics. 

And  the  phrase  "  word  of  the  Lord,"  which  the  Bishops, 
witli  unusual  e})iscopic  clairvoyance,  have  really  observed  to 
'  occur  frequently  afterwards '  in  the  English  Bible,  is,  in  the 
Greek  Bible  always  "the  Logos  of  the  Lord."  But  this  Ser- 
mon to  Abraham  is  only  '  rhema,'  an  actual  or  mere  word , 
in  his  interpretation  of  which,  I  see,  my  good  Dean  of  Christ 
Church  quotes  the  Greek  original  of  Sancho's  proverb,  "Fair 
words  butter  no  parsneps."  Which  we  shall  presently  see  to 
liavc  been  precisely  Abram's — (of  course  cautiously  expressed) 
— feeling,  on  this  occasion.  But  to  understand  his  feeling,  we 
must  look  what  this  eermon  of  the  Lord's  was. 

The  sermon  (as  reported),  was  kind,  and  clear.  "Fear  not, 
Abram,  I  am  thy  Shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great  Reward," 
('reward  '  being  the  poetical  English  of  our  translators — th© 
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real  plirase  being  '  thy  exceeding  great  pay,  or  gain  ').  Mean- 
ing, "  You  needn't  make  an  iron  tent,  with  a  revolving  gun  in 
the  middle  of  it,  for  I  am  yonr  tent  and  artillery  in  one  ;  and 
you  needn't  care  to  get  a  quantity  of  property,  for  /  am  your 
property ;  and  you  needn't  be  stiff  about  your  rights  of  prop- 
erty, because  nobody  will  dispute  your  right  to  rrieP 

To  which  Abram  answers,  "  Lord  God,  what  wilt  Thou  give 
me,  seeing  I  go  cliildless." 

Meaning, — "Yes,  I  know  that ; — but  what  is  the  good  of 
you  to  me,  if  I  haven't  a  child  ?  I  am  a  poor  mortal :  I 
don't  care  about  the  Heavens  or  You  ;  I  want  a  child." 

Meaning  this,  at  least,  if  the  Latin  and  English  Bibles  are 
right  in  their  translation — "  /  am  thy  great  gain."  But  the 
Greek  Bible  differs  from  them  ;  and  puts  the  promise  in  a 
much  more  tempting  form  to  the  modern  English  mind.  It 
does  not  represent  God  as  offering  Himself ;  but  something 
far  better  than  Himself,  actually  exchangeable  property  ! 
Wealth,  according  to  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill.  Here  is  indeed 
a  prospect  for  Abram ! — and  something  to  refuse,  worth  think- 
ing twice  about.  For  the  Septuagint  reads,  "  Fear  not, 
Abram.  I  am  thy  Protector,  and  thou  shall  have  an  exceed- 
ing great  pay."  Practically,  just  as  if,  supposing  Sir  Stafford 
Northcotc  to  represent  the  English  nation  of  the  glorious 
future,  a  Sermon  of  the  Lord  should  come  just  now  to  him, 
saying,  "  Fear  not.  Sir  Stafford,  I  am  thy  Devastation  ;  and 
thou  shalt  liave  an  exceeding  great  surplus." 

On  which  supposition,  Abram's  answer  is  less  rude,  but 
more  astonishing.  "O  God,  what  wilt  thou  give  me?  AVhat 
good  is  money  to  me,  who  am  childless?" 

Again,  as  if  Sir  Stafford  Northcotc  should  answer,  in  the 
name  of  the  British  people,  saying,  "  Lord  God,  what  wilt 
thou  give  me?  Wiiat  is  the  good  to  me  of  a  surplus?  What 
can  I  make  of  surplus  ?  It  is  children  that  I  want,  not  sur- 
plus!" 

A  truly  notable  parliamentary  utterance  on  the  I>udgot,  if  it 
might  be!  Not  for  a  little  while  yet,  thinks  Sir  Stafford  5 
perhaps,  think  wiser  and  niore  sorrowful  people  than  he,  nut 
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until  England  has  had  to  stone,  according  to  the  law  of  Deu- 
terononiy  xxi.  18,  some  of  the  children  she  has  got :  or  at  least 
to  grapeshot  them-  I  couldn't  get  anything  like  comfortable 
rooms  in  the  Pea  Hen  at  St.  Alban's,  the  day  before  yesterday, 
because  the  Pea  Hen  was  cherishing,  for  chickens  under  her 
wings,  ever  so  many  officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery ;  and  some 
beautiful  sixteen-pounders, — exquisite  fulfilments  of  all  that 
science  could  devise,  in  those  machines ;  which  were  un- 
limbered  in  the  market-place,  on  their  way  to  Sheffield — where 
I  am  going  myself,  as  it  happens.  I  wonder  much,  in  the 
name  of  my  mistress,  whose  finger  is  certainly  in  this  pie, 
what  business  we  have  there,  (both  of  us,)  the  black  machines, 
and  I.  As  Atropos  would  have  it,  too,  I  had  only  been  mak 
ing  out,  with  good  Mr.  Douglas's  help,  in  "Woolwich  Reposi- 
tory on  Wednesday  last,  a  German  Pea  Hen's  inscription  on  a 
sixteen-pounder  of  the  fourteenth  century  : — 

Iff)  bin  furiuaftr,  rin  Prober  JSaur 
Vex  frist  mcin  a»r,  cs  tourtt  ii)m  Sbnuv, 

Verse  5th.  "And  he  brought  him  forth  abroad,  and  said. 
Tell  now  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them.  So  shall 
thy  seed  be." 

Of  course  j/ou  would  have  answered  God  instantly,  and  told 
Him  the  exact  nuinbei'  of  the  stars,  and  all  their  magnitudes. 
Simple  Abram,  conceiving  that,  even  if  he  did  count  all  he 
could  see,  there  might  yet  be  a  few  more  out  of  sight,  does  not 
try. 

Verse  6tli.  "  And  he  believed  in  the  Lord,  and  He  counted 
it  to  him  for  righteousness." 

That,  on  the  whole,'  is  the  primary  verse  of  the  entire  Bible. 
If  that  is  true,  the  rest  is  worth  whatever  Heaven  is  worth  ; 
if  that  is  untrue,  the  rest  is  worth  nothing.  You  liad  better, 
therefore,  if  you  can,  learn  it  also  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

"  Kai  tniffTSvffey  Aftpaajx  tc5  0£g5,  nat  iXoyiaOi)  avrco 
eis  diHaioffiiv/fv." 

"Credidit  Abram  Deo,  et  repntatum  est  illo  in  justitiam." 
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If.  tlieu,  that  text  be  true,  it  will  follow  that  you  also,  if  you 
would  have  righteousness  counted  to  you,  must  believe  God. 
And  you  can't  believe  Him  if  He  never  says  anything  to  you. 
Whereupon  it  will  be  desirable  again  to  consider  if  He  ever 
has  said  anything  to  you  ;  and  if  not,  why  not. 

After  this  verse,  I  don't  understand  much  of  the  chapter 
myself — but  I  never  expect  to  understand  everything  in  the 
Bible,  or  even  more  than  a  little ;  and  will  make  what  I  can 
of  it. 

Verses  7th,  8th.  "  And  He  said,  I  the  Lord  brought  thee, 
to  give  thee  this  land,  to  inherit  it. 

'•  But  he  said,  Lord,  whereby  shall  I  know  that  I  shall  in- 
herit it  ?" 

Now,  I  don't  see  how  he  could  know  it  better  than  bv  beingr 
told  so;  nor  how  he  knew  it  any  better,  after  seeing  a  lamp 
moving  between  half-carcases.  But  we  will  at  least  learn,  as 
well  as  we  can,  what  happened  ;  and  think  it  over. 

The  star-lesson  was  of  course  given  in  the  night ;  and,  in  the 
morning,  Abram  slays  the  five  creatures,  and  watches  their 
bodies  all  day. 

'Such  an  absurd  thing  to  do — to  cut  rams  and  cows  in  two, 
to  please  God  ! ' 

Indeed  it  seems  so;  yet  perhaps  is  better  than  cutting  men 
in  two  to  please  ourselves ;  and  we  sjiend  thirty  millions  a  year 
in  preparations  for  doing  that.  How  many  more  swiftly 
divided  carcases  of  horses  and  men,  think  you,  my  Christian 
friends,  have  the  fowls  fed  ou^not  driven  away, — finding  them 
already  carved  for  their  feast,  or  blown  into  small  and  conven- 
ient morsels,  by  the  military  gentlemen  of  Europe,  in  sacri- 
fice to — their  own  epaulettes,  (j)oor  gilded  and  eyeless  idols!) 
during  the  past  seventy  atid  six  years  of  this  (rue  out  of  the 
forty  centuries  since  Abram  ? 

"The  birds  divided  he  not."  A  turtle  dove,  or  in  Greek 
'cooing  dove;'  and  a  pigeon,  or  in  Greek  'dark  dove;'  or 
black  dove,  such  as  came  to  Dodona  ; — these  were  not  to  bo 
cut  through  bre.'ist  and  backbone  !  Why?  Wiiy,  indeed,  any 
of  this  butchery  and  wringing  of  necks  ?  Not  wholly,  perhaps, 
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for  Abram's  amusement,  or  God's;  like  our  coursing  and 
pigeon-shooting ; — but  then,  all  the  more  earnestly  one  asks, 
why  ? 

The  Episcopal  commentary  tells  you,  (usefully  this  time) 
that  the  beasts  were  divided,  because  among  all  nations  it  was 
then  the  most  solemn  attestation  of  covenant  to  pass  between 
halves  of  beasts.     But  the  birds? 

We  are  not  sure,  by  the  way,  how  far  the  cleaving  might 
reach,  without  absolute  division.  Read  Leviticus  i.,  15  to  17, 
and  v.,  6  to  10.  'You  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  matters,' 
you  think?  I  don't  say  you  have;  but  in  my  schools  you 
must  know  your  Bible,  and  the  meaning  of  it,  or  want  of 
meaning,  at  least  a  little  more  definitely  than  you  do  now, 
before  I  let  you  throw  the  book  away  for  ever.  So  have  pa- 
tience with  it  a  little  while;  for  indeed  until  you  know  some- 
thing of  this  Bible,  I  can't  go  on  to  teach  you  any  Koran, 
much  less  any  Dante  or  Shakspeare.  Have  patience,  therefore, 
— and  you  will  need,  probably,  more  than  you  think  ;  for  I  am 
sadly  afraid  that  you  don't  at  present  know  so  much  as  the 
difference  between  a  burnt-offering  and  a  sin-offering;  nor  be- 
tween a  sin-offering  and  a  trespass-offering, — do  you  ?  (Lev.  v. 
15);  so  how  can  you  possibly  know  anything  about  Abram's 
doves,  or  afterwards  about  Ion's, — not  to  speak  of  the  Madon- 
na's? The  whole  story  of  the  Ionic  migration,  and  the  carv- 
ing of  those  Ionic  capitals,  which  our  architects  don't  know 
liow  to  draw  to  this  day,  is  conij^licated  with  the  tradition  of 
tlie  saving  of  Ion's  life  by  his  recognition  of  a  very  small  '  tres- 
pass ' — a  servant's  momentary  '  blaspheni}'.'  Hearing  it,  he 
poured  the  wine  he  was  about  to  drink  out  upon  the  ground. 
A  dove,  flying  down  from  the  temple  cornice,  dipped  her  beak 
in  it,  and  died,  for  the  wine  had  been  poisoned  by — his  mother. 
But  the  meaning  of  all  that  myth  is  involved  in  this  earlier 
and  wilder  mystery  of  the  Mount  of  the  Ainoi-ite. 

On  the  slope  of  it,  down  to  the  vale  of  Eshcol,  sat  Abram, 
as  the  sun  ripened  its  grapes  through  the  glowing  day ;  the 
shadows  lengthening  at  last  under  the  crags  of  Machpelah; — • 
the  golden  light  warm  on  E])hion's  field,  still  Ephron's,  wild 
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with  wood.  "And  as  tlie  snn  went  down,  an  horror  of  great 
darkness  fell  upon  Abram." 

Indigestion,  most  likely,  thinks  modern  philosophy.  Ac- 
celerated cerebration,  with  automatic  conservation  of  psychic 
force,  lucidly  suggests  Dr.  Carpenter.  Derangement  of  the 
sensori-motor  processes,  having  certain  relations  of  nextness, 
and  behaviour  uniformly  depending  on  that  nextness,  conde- 
scendingly explains  Pi'ofessor  CMifford. 

Well,  my  scientific  friends,  if  ever  God  does  you  the  grace 
to  give  you  experience  of  the  sensations,  either  of  horror,  or 
darkness,  even  to  the  extent  youi'  books  and  you  inflict  them 
on  my  own  tired  soul,  you  will  come  out  on  the  other  side  of 
that  shadow  with  newer  views  on  many  subjects  than  have  oc- 
curred yet  to  you, — novelty-hunters  though  you  be. 

"Behold,  thy  seed  shall  be  strangers,  in  a  land  not  theirs." 
Again,  the  importunate  question  returns,  'When  was  tliis 
written?'  But  the  really  practical  value  of  the  jiassago  for 
ourselves,  is  the  definite  statement,  alike  l)y  the  Greeks  and 
Hebrews,  of  dream,  as  one  of  the  states  in  which  knowledge 
of  the  future  may  be  distinctly  giveti.  The  truth  of  this 
statement  we  must  again  determine  for  ourselves.  Our  dreams 
are  partly  in  our  power,  by  management  of  daily  thought  and 
food;  partly,  involuntary  and  accidental — very  apt  to  lun  in 
contrary  lines  from  those  naturally  to  be  expected  of  them ; 
and  partly,  (at  least,  so  say  all  tlie  Hebrew  prophets,  and  all 
great  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  thinkers,)  prophetic.  Whether 
what  Moses,  Homer,  David,  Daniel,  the  Evangelists  and  St. 
Paul,  Dante,  (Miauccr,  Sliakspeare,  and  Bacon,  think  on  this 
nuitter,  or  what  the  last-whelped  little  curly-tailed  puppy  of 
the  Newington  rniversity  thinks,  is  most  likely  to  be  true — 
judge  as  you  will. 

''  In  the  f<»nitli  generation  they  shall  come  hither  again,  for 
th(;  inifjuity  of  tlic  Amorites  is  not  yet  full." 

What  ?/v/.v  the  inicpiity  of  the  Amorites,  think  you,  and 
what  kind  of  people  were  they?  Anything  like  ourselves?  or 
widc-mouthcd  and  gogi.d«'-eyed, — terrifically  stalking  above  the 
vineyard  stakes  of  Kbhcol?     H  like  us,  in  any  wise,  is  it  pos- 
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sible  that  we  also  may  be  committing  iniquity,  capable  of  less 
and  more  fulness,  through  such  a  space  as  fuur  hundred  years? 
Questions  worth  pausing  at ;  and  we  will  at  least  try  to  be  a 
little  clear-headed  as  to  Amorite  personality. 

We  habitually  speak  of  the  Holy  Land  as  the  Land  of 
'  Canaan.'  The  '  promised  '  land  was  indeed  that  of  Canaan, 
with  others.  But  Israel  never  got  it.  They  got  only  the 
Mount  of  the  Amorites;  for  the  promise  was  only  to  be 
perfected  on  condition  of  their  perfect  obedience.  Therefore, 
I  asked  you  to  learn  Genesis  x.  15,  and  Genesis  x.  16,  sepa- 
rately. For  all  the  Canaanites  were  left,  to  prove  Israel, 
(Judges  iii.  3.)  and  a  good  many  of  the  Amorites  and  Jebusites 
too,  (Judges  iii.  5 — 7,)  but  in  the  main  Israel  subdued  the  last 
two  races,  and  held  the  hill  country  from  Lebanon  to  Hebron, 
and  the  capital,  Jerusalem,  for  their  own.  And  if  instead  of 
'  Amorites,' you  will  read  generally  'Highlanders,'  (which  the 
word  means.)  and  tliink  of  them,  for  a  beginning  of  notion, 
simply  as  Campbells  and  Macgregors  of  the  East,  getting  them- 
selves into  relations  with  the  pious  Israelites  closely  resembling 
those  of  the  Highland  race  and  mind  of  Scotland  with  its  evan- 
gelical and  economical  Lowlanders,  you  will  read  these  parts 
of  your  Bible  in  at  least  an  incipiently  intelligent  maimer. 
And  above  all,  you  will,  or  may,  understand  that  the  Amorites 
]jad  a  great  deal  of  good  in  them:  that  they  and  the  Jebusites 
were  on  the  whole  a  generous  and  courteous  people, — so  that, 
when  Abram  dwells  with  the  Amorite  princes,  Mamre  and 
Eslicol,  they  arc  faithful  allies  to  him  ;  and  when  he  buys  his 
grave  from  Ephi'on  the  Hittite,  and  David  the  threshing  floor 
from  Arannah  the  Jebusite,  both  of  the  mountaineers  behave 
just  as  the  proudest  and  truest  Highland  chief  would.  '  What 
is  that  between  me  and  thee  ? '  "  All  these  things  did  Arannah, 
as  a  King,  give  unto  the  King — and  Arannah  said  unto  the 
King,  The  Lord  thy  God  accept  thee."  Not  ou?'  God,  you 
see  ;  but  giving  sadly,  as  the  Sidonian  widow  begging, — 
with  claim  of  no  part  in  Israel. 

'  Mere  oriental    formulae,'   says   tlie   Cockney   modern   ex- 
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positor — 'offers  made  in  fore-knowledge  that  they  would  not 
be  accepted.' 

No,  curly-tailed  bow-wow ;  it  is  only  you  and  other  such  au- 
tomatic })oodles  who  arc  '  formulae.'  Automatic,  by  the  way, 
you  are  not ;  we  all  know  how  to  wind  you  up  to  run  with  a 
whirr,  like  toj'-mice. 

AVell,  now  read  consecutively,  but  quietly,  Kumbers  xiii. 
32 — 29,  xxi,  13 — 26,  Deuteronomy  iii.  8 — 13,  and  Joshua  x. 
G — 14,  and  you  will  get  a  notion  or  two,  which  with  those 
already  obtained  you  may  best  arrange  as  follows. 

Put  the  Philistines,  and  giants,  or  bulls,  of  Bashan,  out  of 
the  way  at  present ;  they  ai-e  merely  elements  of  ])hysical 
malignant  force,  sent  against  Samson,  Saul,  and  David,  as  a  half- 
liuman  shape  of  lion  or  bear, — carrying  off  the  ark  of  God  in 
their  mouths,  and  not  knowing  in  the  least  what  to  do  with  it. 
You  already  know  Tyre  as  the  trading  power,  Ethiopia  as  the 
ignorant — Egypt  as  the  wise — slave;  then  the  Amorites, 
among  the  children  of  Ilam,  correspond  to  the  great  mountain 
and  pastoral  powers  of  the  Shemites  ;  and  are  far  the  noblest 
and  purest  of  the  race  :  abiding  in  their  own  fastnesses,  desir- 
ing no  conquest,  but  as  Sihon,  admitting  no  invader; — holding 
their  ci'ags  so  that  nothing  can  be  taken  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Amorite  but  with  the  sword  and  bow,  (Gen.  xlviii.  22 ;)  yet 
living  chiefly  by  pastui'e  and  agriculture  ;  worshipping,  in  their 
early  dynasties,  the  one  eternal  God  ;  and,  in  the  person  of 
their  great  high  priest,  Melchizedec,  but  a  few  years  before 
this  vision,  blessing  the  f;ither  of  the  faithful,  and  feeding  him 
with  the  everlasting  sacraments  of  earth, — bread  and  wine, — in 
the  level  valley  of  the  Kings,  under  Salem,  the  city  of  peace. 

Ti'uly,  '  the  iniquity  oi  the  Amorites  was  not  yet  full.' 

I  have  given  you  enough  to  think  of,  for  this  time  ;  but 
yon  can't  work  it  out  rightly  witiiont  a  clearly  intelligible  map 
of  Palestine,  and  raised  models  of  the  districts  of  Hebron  and 
Jerusalem,  which  I  will  provide  as  soon  as  j^ossible,  according 
to  St.  George's  notions  of  what  such  things  should  be,  for  the 
Shettield  museum  :  to  the  end  that  at  least,  in  that  district  of 
the  Yorkshire  Amorites,  singularly  like  the  Holy  Land  in  its 
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level  summits  and  cleft  defiles,  it  may  be  understood  what  Eng- 
land also  had  once  to  bring  forth  of  blessing  in  her  own  vales 
of  peace  ;  and  how  her  gathering  iniquity  may  bring  upon  her, 
— (and  at  this  instant,  as  I  wi'ite,  early  on  Good  Friday,  the 
malignant  hail  of  spring  time,  slaying  blossom  and  leaf,  smites 
rattling  on  the  ground  that  should  be  soft  with  flowers,)  such 
day  of  ruin  as  the  great  hail  darkened  in  the  going  down  to 
Beth-horzon,  and  the  sun,  that  had  bronzed  their  corn  and 
flushed  their  grape,  prolonged  on  Ajalon,  implacable. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  sun  went  down,  and  it  was 
dark,  behold,  a  smoking  furnace,  and  a  burning  lamp  vvhicli 
passed  between  those  pieces." 

What  a  lovel}'  vision,  half  of  it,  at  any  rate,  to  the  eye  of 
modern  progress  !  Foi'etelling,  doubtless,  smoking  furnaces, 
and  general  civilization,  in  this  Amorite  land  of  barbarous  vines 
and  fig-trees  !  Yes — my  progressive  friends.  That  was  precise- 
ly what  the  vision  did  foretell, — in  the  first  half  of  it;  and  not 
very  many  summer  mornings  afterwards,  Abram  going  out  for 
his  walk  in  the  dew  round  his  farm,*  saw  its  fulfihnent  in  quite 
literal  terms,  on  the  horizon.  (Gen.  xix.  28.)  The  smoke  of 
the  country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace.  But  what  do 
you  make  of  the  other  part  of  the  night-vision  ?  Striking  of 
oil  ?  and  sale  of  numerous  patent  lamps?  But  Abram  never  did 
strike  any  oil — except  olive,  which  could  only  be  had  on  the 
usual  terms  of  laborious  beating  and  grinding,  and  in  moderate 
quantities.  What  do  you  nuike  of  the  second  half  of  the 
vision? 

*  Abram's  mountain  home  seems  to  have  been  much  like  Horace's,  as  far 
as  I  can  make  out  :  but  see  accounts  of  modern  travellers.  Our  translation 
"  in  the  plain  of  Mamre"  (Genesis  xiii.  28  ;  xiv.  13)  is  clearly  absurd  ;  the 
gist  of  the  separation  iK'tween  Lot  and  Abram  beinGj  Lot's  choice  of  the 
plain,  as  '  the  Paratlise  of  God,'  and  Abram's  taking  the  rock  ground.  The 
Vulgate  says  '  in  the  ravine  '  of  Mamre;  the  Septuagint,  'by  the  oak.'  I 
doubt  not  the  Hebrew  is  meant  to  carrj'  both  senses,  as  of  a  rocky  Vallom- 
brosa ;  the  Amorites  at  that  time  knew  how  to  keep  their  rain,  and  guide 
their  springs.  Compare  the  petition  of  Caleb's  daughter  when  she  is  mar- 
ried, after  iK-ing  brought  up  on  tliis  very  farm,  .lo.shua  xv.  17,  18  ;  compar- 
ing nl'^)  xiv.  14,  15,  and  of  the  hill  country  generally,  xvi.  15,  and  Deut.  xi. 
10—12,  17. 
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Only  a  minute  part  of  its  infinite  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in 
those  tianies  of  the  Paradise  of  Lot.  For  the  two  fires  were 
the  sign  of  the  presence  of  the  Person  who  accepted  the  cove- 
nant, in  passing  between  the  pieces  of  the  victim.  And  they 
shone,  therefore,  for  the  signature  of  His  Xame  ;  that  name 
which  we  pray  may  be  hallowed  ;  and  for  what  that  name  en- 
tirely means; — 'the  Lord,  merciful  and  gracious, — and  that 
will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.' 

For  as  on  the  one  side  He  is  like  a  refiner's  fire,  so  that  none 
may  abide  the  da^  of  His  coming, — so  on  the  other  He  is  the 
Liirht  that  lijrhteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
And  all  the  pain  of  grief  and  punishment,  temporal  or  eternal, 
following  on  the  broken  covenant;  and  all  the  sweet  guidance 
of  the  lamb  to  the  feet  and  the  light  to  the  path,  granted  to 
those  who  keep  it,  are  meant  by  the  passing  of  the  darkened 
and  undarkened  flames. 

Finish  now  the  learning  this  whole  chapter  accurately,  and 
when  you  come  to  the  eighteenth  verse,  note  how  much  larger 
the  promised  land  was,  than  we  usually  imagine  it ;  and  what 
different  manner  of  possession  the  Israelites  got  of  its  borders, 
by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  and  rivers  of  Egypt,  (compare  Jer- 
emiah xxxix.  9,  with  xliii.  6  and  7)  than  they  might  have  had, 
if  they  had  j)leased. 

And  now,  when  you  have  got  well  into  your  heads  that  the 
Holy  Land  is,  broadly,  the  mountain  or  highland  of  the 
Amorites,  (compare  Deut.  i.  7,  20,  44,  Numbers  xiii.  29.) 
look  to  the  verse  which  you  have  probably  quoted  often, 
"Behold  upon  the  mountains  the  feet  of  Him  that  bringeth 
good  tidings," — without  ever  asking  what  mountains,  or  what 
tidings.  The  mountains  are  these  Amorite  crags,  and  the 
tidings  are  of  the  last  destruction  of  the  Hamite  power,  in  the 
other  three  great  brctliren,  Cush,  Mizraim,  and  Phut.  Read 
your  Nahum  through  slowly;  and  learn  the  eighth  and  ninth 
verses  of  tlu;  third  chapter,  to  be  always  remembered  as  the 
completion  of  the  fifteenth,  which  you  know  the  first  half  of 
Ko  well  already — though  I  suppose  you  rarely  go  on  to  its 
])ractical  close,  '*  O  Judah,  keep   tiiy  solemn  feasts,  perform 
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ihy  vows ;  for  the  wicked  shall  no  more  pass  through  thee" 
—this  '  passing,'  observe,  being  the  ruinous  war  of  the  bitter 
and  hasty  nation,  (compare  Hubakkuk  i.  6 — 8,  with  the  last 
verse  of  Kahum,)  which  spiritually  is  the  type  of  all  ruinous 
and  violent  passion,  such  as  now  passes  continually  to  and  fro 
in  this  English  land  of  ours. 

I  am  not  much  in  a  humour  to  examine  further  to-day  the 
passing  of  its  slower  molhiscous  As- 
syrians ;  but  may  at  least  affirm  what 
I  believe  at  last  to  be  the  sure  concln- 
sion  of  my  young  hunter  of  Arundel; 
that  the  spiral  of  the  shell  uniformly 
increases  its  coil,  from  birth  to  ma- 
turity. Here  are  examples  of  the  mi- 
nute species,  sent  me  by  Mr.  Sillar,  in 
three  stages  of  growth  ;  the  little  black 
spots  giving  them  in  their  natural  size 
(with  much  economic  skill  of  Mr.  Bur- 
gess' touch).  The  three  magnified  spi- 
rals you  may  as  well  copy,  and  find  out 
how  many  these  little  creatures  may 
liave.  I  had  taken  them  for  the  young 
of  the  common  snail  when  I  wrote 
last;  but  we  will  have  all  our  facts 
clear  some  day,  both  concerning  bees, 
and  slugs,  and  the  larger  creatures,  industrious  or  lazy,  whom 
they  are  meant  to  teach. 

But  I  want  to  finish  my  letter  for  this  time  with  a  word 
or  two  more  of  my  Scottish  Amorite  aunt,  after  she  was 
brought  down  into  Lowland  life  by  her  practical  tanner.  She, 
a  pure  dark-eyed  dove-priestess,  if  ever  there  was  one,  of  High- 
land Dodona.*  Strangely,  the  kitchen  servant-of-all  work  in 
the  house  at  Rose  Terrace  was  a  very  old  "  Mause"  who  might 


*  I  need  scarcely  desire  the  reader  to  correct  the  misprint  of  'maternal '  for 
'  paternal '  in  ninth  line  from  bottom  of  p.  r,l  in  Fors  of  March.  In  last 
Fors,  please  put  a  comma  before  and  after  '  there '  in  p.  72,  second  line  from 
bottom. 
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well  have  been  tLe  prototpyeof  the  Manse  of  'Old  Mortality,'* 
but  had  even  a  more  solemn,  fearless,  and  patient  faith,  fast- 
ened in  her  by  extreme  suffering  ;  for  she  had  been  nearly 
starved  to  death  when  she  was  a  girl,  and  had  literally  picked 
the  bones  out  of  cast-out  dust-heaps  to  gnaw  ;  and  ever  after- 
wards, to  see  the  waste  of  an  atom  of  food  was  as  shocking  to 
lier  as  blasphemy.  "  Oh,  Miss  Margaret !"  she  said  once  to 
my  mother,  who  had  shaken  some  crumbs  off  a  dirty  phite  out 
of  a  window,  "  I  had  rather  you  had  knocked  me  down." 
She  would  make  her  dinner  upon  anything  in  the  house  that 
the  other  servants  wouldn't  eat ; — often  upon  potato  skins, 
giving  her  own  dinner  away  to  any  poor  person  she  saw;  and 
would  always  stand  during  the  whole  church  service,  (though 
at  least  seventy  years  old  when  I  knew  her,  and  very  feeble, 
if  she  could  persuade  any  wild  Amorite  out  of  the  streets  to 
take  her  scat.  Her  wrinkled  and  worn  face,  moveless  in  reso- 
lution, and  patience  ;  incapable  of  smile,  and  knit  sometimes 
perhaps  too  severely  against  Jessie  and  me,  if  we  wanted  more 
creamy  milk  to  our  porridge,  or  jumped  off  our  favorite  box 
on  Sunday, — ('Never  mind,  Jolin,'  said  Jessie  to  me,  once 
seeing  me  in  an  unchristian  state  of  provocation  on  this  sub- 
ject, '  when  we're  married,  we'll  jump  off  boxes  all  day  long, 
if  we  like!')  may  have  been  partly  instrumental  in  giving  me 
that  slight  bias  against  the  Evangelical  religion  which  I  con- 

•  Vulgar  modern  Puritanism  has  shown  its  degeneracy  in  nothing  more 
tlian  its  incapaliility  of  understanding  Scott's  exquisitely  finished  portraits  of 
the  Covenanter.  In  '  Old  Mortality  '  alone,  there  are  four  which  cannot  1)6 
surpassed;  the  typical  one,  Elspeth,  faultlessly  sublime  and  pure;  the  sec- 
ond, Ephraim  Machriar,  ^ving  the  too  common  phase  of  the  character, 
which  is  touched  with  ascetic  insanity;  the  third,  Mausc,  coloured  and  made 
sometimes  ludicroas  by  Scottish  conceit,  but  utterly  strong  and  pure  at 
heart;  the  la.st,  Balfour,  a  study  of  supreme  interest,  showing  the  effect  of 
the  Puritan  faith,  sincerely  held,  on  a  naturally  and  incurably  cruel  and  base 
spirit.  His  last  battle-cry—"  Down  with  the  Amorites,"  the  chief  Amorite 
being  Ix)rd  Evandale,  is  intensely  illustrative  of  all  I  have  asked  you  to 
learn  to-day.  Add  to  these  four  studies,  from  this  single  novel,  those  in  the 
'  Heart  of  Midlothian,'  and  Nicol  Jarvie  and  Andrew  Fair8er\'ice  from 
'  lioh  lioy,'  and  you  have  a  series  of  theologiciil  analyses  far  beyond  tboee  of 
any  other  philoeophical  work  that  I  know,  of  any  period, 
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fess  to  be  sometimes  traceable  in  my  later  works  :  but  I  never 
can  be  thankful  enough  for  having  seen,  in  her,  the  Scottish 
Puritan  spirit  in  its  perfect  faith  and  force :  and  been  enabled 
therefore  afterwards  to  trace  its  agency  in  the  reforming 
policy  of  Scotland  with  the  reverence  and  honour  it  deserves. 

My  aunt  was  of  a  far  gentler  temper,  but  still,  to  me,  re- 
mained at  a  wistful  distance.  She  had  been  much  saddened 
by  the  loss  of  three  of  her  children,  before  her  husband's 
death.  Little  Peter,  especially,  had  been  the  corner-stone 
of  her  love's  building ;  and  it  was  thrown  down  swiftly  : — 
white-swelling  came  in  the  knee ;  he  suffered  much  ;  and  grew 
weaker  gradually,  dutiful  always,  and  loving,  and  wholly  pa- 
tient. She  waiUed  him  one  day  to  take  half  a  glass  of  port 
wine, — and  took  him  on  her  knee,  and  put  it  to  his  lips. 
'Not  now,  mamma  ; — in  a  minute,'  said  he;  and  put  his  head 
on  her  shoulder,  and  gave  one  long,  low  sigh,  and  died.  Then 
there  was  Catherine  ;  and — I  forget  the  other  little  daughter's 
name.  I  did  not  see  them  ;  my  mother  told  me  of  them ; — 
eagerly  always  about  Catherine,  who  had  been  her  own  favour- 
ire.  My  aunt  had  been  talking  earnestly  one  day  with  her 
husband  about  these  two  children  ;  planning  this  and  that  for 
their  schooling  and  what  not :  at  night,  for  a  little  while  she 
could  not  sleep  ;  and  as  she  lay  thinking,  she  saw  the  door  of 
the  room  open  ;  and  two  spades  come  into  it,  and  stand  at  the 
foot  of  her  bed.  Both  the  children  were  dead  within  brief 
time  afterwards,  I  was  about  to  write  '  within  a  fortnight' — 
but  I  cannot  be  sure  of  remembering  my  mother's  words  ac- 
cui-ately. 

But  when  I  was  in  Perth,  there  were  still — Mary,  her  eldest 
daughter,  who  looked  after  us  children  when  Manse  was  too 
busy, — James  and  John,  William  and  Andrew;  (I  can't  think 
whom  the  unapostolic  William  was  named  after;  he  became 
afterwards  a  good  physician  in  London,  and  Tunbridge  Wells ; 
his  death,  last  year,  is  counted  among  the  others  that  I  have 
spoken  of  as  recently  leaving  me  very  lonely).  But  the  boys 
were  then  all  at  school  or  college, — the  scholars,  William  and 
Andrew,  only  came  home  to  tease  Jessie  and  me,  and  eat  the 
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biggest  jargonel  pears;  tlie  collegians  were  wholly  abstract ; 
and  the  two  girls  and  I  played  in  onr  qniet  ways  on  the  North- 
inch,  and  by  the  'Lead,'  a  stream,  'led'  from  the  Tay  past 
Rose  Terrace,  into  tiie  town  for  molinary  purposes;  and  long 
ago,  I  suppose,  bricked  over,  or  choked  with  rubbish  ;  but  then 
lovely,  and  a  perpetual  treasure  of  flowing  diamond  to  us 
children.  Mary,  by  the  way,  was  nearly  fourteen — fair,  blue- 
eyed,  and  moderately  pretty  ;  and  as  pious  as  Jessie,  without 
being  quite  so  zealous.  And  I  scarcely  know  if  those  far 
years  of  summer  sunshine  were  dreams,  or  if  this  horror  of 
darkness  is  one,  to-day,  at  St  Albans,  where,  driven  out  of  the 
abbey,  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  its  restorations,  and  out  of 
the  churchyard,  where  I  would  fain  have  stayed  to  draw,  by 
the  black  plague-wind,  I  take  refuge  from  all  in  an  old  apple- 
woman's  sho]),  because  she  reminds  nie  of  my  Croydon  Amorite 
aunt, — and  her  little  window  of  the  one  in  the  parlour  beside 
the  shop  in  Market  Street.  She  sells  comic  songs  as  well  as 
apples.  I  invest  a  penny  in  '  The  Union  Jack,'  and  find,  in 
the  course  of  convereation,  that  the  result  of  our  unlimited 
national  prosperity  upon  her^  is,  that  where  she  used  to  take 
twopence  from  one  customer,  she  now  takes  five  farthings 
from  five, — that  her  rates  are  twelve  shillings  instead  of  six, — 
that  she  is  very  tired  of  it  all,  and  hopes  God  will  soon  take 
her  to  heaven. 

I  have  l)een  a  little  obeciJre  in  direction  about  the  Egyptian 
asterisk  in  last  Fors.  The  circle  in  the  middle  is  to  be  left 
solid  ;  the  rays  round  are  to  be  cut  quite  shallow;  not  in  deep 
furrows,  as  in  wood,  but  like  rising,  sharp,  cliff-edged  harbours 
with  flat  i)Ottoms  of  sand  ;  as  little  of  the  hard  rock  being  cut 
away  as  may  be. 

The  Etrurian  Leucothea  has  come  at  last ;  but  please  let  my 
readers  ol)Scrve  that  my  signature  to  it  means  only  that  it  will 
answer  our  purpose,  not  that  it  is  a  good  print,  for  Mr.  Par- 
ker's agent  is  a  '  Grobcr  Baur,'  and  will  keep  neither  time  nor 
troth  in  impressions.  Farther,  I  have  now  put  into  Mr.  "Ward's 
hands  a  photograph  from  a  practice -sketch  of  my  own  at  Ox- 
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ford,  in  pure  lead  pencil,  on  grey  paper  secured  with  ink  on 
the  outlines,  and  touched  with  white  on  the  lights.  It  is  of  a 
stuffed  Kingfisher, — (one  can't  see  a  live  one  in  England  now- 
adays,) and  done  at  full  speed  of  hand  ;  and  it  is  to  be  copied 
for  a  balance  practice  to  the  slow  spiral  lines. 


NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 


I.  Affairs  of  the  Company. 

I  have  given  leave  to  two  of  our  Companions  to  begin  work  on  the  twenty 
acres  of  ground  in  Worcestershire,  given  us  by  Mr.  George  Baker,  our 
second  donor  of  land  ;  (it  was  all  my  fault  that  he  wasn't  the  first).  The 
ground  is  in  copsewood  ;  but  good  for  fruit  trees  ;  and  shall  be  cleared  and 
brought  into  bearing  as  soon  as  the  two  Companions  can  manage  it.  We 
shall  now  see  what  we  are  good  for,  working  as  backwoodsmen,  but  in  our 
own  England. 

I  am  in  treaty  for  more  land  round  our  ShelBeld  museum  ;  and  have  sent 
down  to  it,  for  a  beginning  of  the  mineralogical  collection,  the  agates  on 
which  I  lectured  in  February  at  the  London  lastitution.  This  lecture  I  am 
printing,  as  fast  as  I  can,  for  the  third  number  of  '  Deucalion  ; '  but  I  find  no 
scientific  persons  who  care  to  answer  me  any  single  question  I  ask  them  about 
agates;  and  I  have  to  work  all  out  myself  ;  and  little  liitches  and  twitches 
come,  in  svhat  one  wants  to  say  in  print.     And  the  days  go. 

Subscriptions  since  March  14th  to  April  16th.  I  must  give  names,  now  ; 
having  finally  resolved  to  have  no  secrets  in  our  Company, — except  those 
which  must  l)c  eternally  secret  to  certain  kinds  of  persons,  who  can't  under- 
stand either  our  thoughts  or  ways  :— 


March.  F.  D  Drewitt  (tithe  of  a  first  earning) 
Mi.ss  M.  fiuost       .... 

April.    James  Burdan  (lithe  of  wages) 
Wm.  H.  Graham  (gift) 
Anonymous  (jx)st  stamp,  Birkenhead)  . 


£    8.  d. 

1  4  1 

2  2  0 
2  10  0 
1  0  0 
1  10  0 

£8    6  1 


IT.  Affairs  of  the  Master. 

£    ».  d. 

March  16.  Balance 1471     8  1 

21.  Mi.sH  O.  ITill,  H  year's  rent  on  Marylcbone  Freehold       90  IS  0 

28.  R.  Forsyth  (Icashop) 54    0  0 

Apra  7.  Dividend  on  £7000  Bank  Stock  ....     815    0  0 

8.  Petty  ca.sh  (Dindends  on  small  shares  In  building 

Societies  and  the  like) 25    8  8 

Carried  forward     ....  1956    6  4 
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Brought  forward 

£1956    6    4 

March  21.  Jackson 

.  £50 

0 

0 

22.  Self  * 

.    100 

0 

0 

23.  Warren  and  Jones 

.     56 

16 

3 

25,  and  AprU  7.  Crawley  .     ■  . 

.    40 

0 

0 

April  1.  Secretary     .        •        .        .        . 

.     25 

0 

0 

1.  Downs 

.     25 

0 

0 

2.  Kate,  (and  lltli  April) 

.     45 

0 

0 

6.  Burgess        .        •        .        .        , 

.     50 

0 

0 

6.  David 

.     53 

0 

0 

444  16    3 

Balance,  April  16    . 

£1511  10    1 

III.  I  have  promised  an  answer  this  month  to  the  following  pretty  little 
letter  ;  and  will  trj'  to  answer  fully,  though  I  must  go  over  ground  crossed 
often  enough  before.  But  it  is  often  well  to  repeat  things  in  other  times  and 
words: — 

"  IQth  March,  1876. 

"  Sir,— Being  very  much  interested  in  the  St.  George  s  Society,  we  venture 
to  write  and  ask  you  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  send  us  the  rules,  as,  even 
if  we  could  not  join  it,  we  should  so  like  to  try  and  keep  them.  We  hope 
you  will  excuse  our  troubling  you,  but  we  do  not  know  how  else  to  obtain 
the  rules.  We  remain,  yours  truly." 

My  dear  children,  the  rules  of  St.  George's  Company  are  none  other  than 
those  which  at  your  baptism  your  godfather  and  godmother  promised  to  see 
that  you  should  obey — namel}',  the  rules  of  conduct  given  to  all  His  discii)les 
by  Christ,  so  far  as,  according  to  your  ages,  you  can  understand  or  practise 
them.  But  the  Christian  religion  being  now  mostly  obsolete,  (and  worse, 
falsely  professed)  throughout  Europe,  your  godfather,  and  godmother,  too 
probably,  had  no  very  clear  notion  of  the  Devil  or  his  works,  when  they 
promi-sed  you  should  renounce  them  ;  and  St.  George  liercb}'  sends  you  a 
splinter  of  his  lance,  in  token  that  3'ou  will  find  extreme  dilBculty  in  putting 
any  of  Christ's  wishes  into  practice,  under  the  present  basilisk  power  of 
society. 

Nevertheless,  St.  George's  first  order  to  you,  supposing  you  were  put  under 
his  charge,  would  be  that  you  should  always,  in  whatever  you  do,  endeav- 
our to  plca.sc  Christ ;  (and  Jle  is  quite  easily  pleased  if  you  try;)  but  in  at- 
tempting this,  you  will  instantly  find  yourself  likely  to  displease  many  of 
your  friends  or  relations  ;  and  St.  George's  second  order  to  you  is  that  in 
whatever  you  do,  you  consider  what  is  kind  and  dutiful  to  them  also,  and 
that  you  hold  it  for  a  sure  rule  that  no  manner  of  disobedience  to  your  par- 
ents, or  of  disrespect  and  presumption  towards  your  friends,  can  be  pleasing 

*  For  aocounte  in  London,  to  Rave  drawing  small  cheques.  I  have  not  room  for  detail 
this  month,  the  ifeueral  corresp<jndence  bt-ing  leng^y. 
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to  God.  You  must  therefore  be  doubly  submissive  ;  first  in  your  own  ■will 
and  purpose  to  the  law  of  Christ;  then  in  the  carrying  out  of  your  purpose, 
to  the  pleasure  and  order  of  persons  whom  He  has  given  you  for  superiors. 
And  you  are  not  to  submit  to  them  sullenly,  but  joyfully  and  heartily,  keep- 
ing nevertheless  your  own  purpose  clear,  so  soon  as  it  becomes  proper  for 
you  to  carry  it  out. 

Under  these  conditions,  here  are  a  few  of  St.  Greorge's  orders  for  you  to 
begin  with: — 

1st.  Keep  absolute  calm  of  temper,  under  all  chances ;  receiving  every- 
thing that  is  provoking  and  disagreeable  to  you  as  coming  directly  from 
Christ's  hand  :  and  the  more  it  is  like  to  provoke  you,  thank  Him  for  it  the 
more  ;  as  a  young  soldier  would  his  general  for  trusting  him  with  a  hard 
place  to  hold  on  the  rampart.  And  remember,  it  does  not  in  the  letist  mat- 
ter what  happens  to  you, — whether  a  clumsy  schoolfellow  tears  your  dress, 
or  a  shrewd  one  laughs  at  you,  or  the  governess  doesn't  understand  you. 
The  one  thing  needful  is  that  none  of  these  things  should  vex  you.  For 
your  mind  is  at  this  time  of  your  youth  crystallizing  like  sugar-candy  ;  and 
the  least  jar  to  it  flaws  the  crystal,  and  that  permanently. 

2nd.  Say  to  yourselves  every  morning,  just  after  your  prayers  :  "  Whoso 
forsaketh  not  all  thai  he  hath,  cannot  be  my  disciple."  That  is  exactly  and 
completely  true  :  meaning  that  j'ou  are  to  give  all  you  have  toChri.st  to  take 
care  of  for  you.  Then  if  He  doesn't  take  care  of  it,  of  course  you  know  it 
wasn't  worth  anything.  And  if  He  takes  anything  from  you,  you  know  you 
are  better  without  it.  You  will  not  indeed,  at  your  age,  have  to  give  up 
hoiLses,  or  lands,  or  boats,  or  nets  ;  but  you  may  perhaps  break  your  favour- 
ite teacup,  or  lose  your  favourite  thimble,  and  might  be  vexed  about  it, 
but  for  this  second  St  George's  precept. 

8rd.  What,  after  this  surrender,  you  find  entrusted  to  you,  take  extreme 
care  of,  and  make  as  useful  as  possible.  The  greater  part  of  all  they  have 
is  usually  given  to  grown-up  people  by  Christ,  merely  that  they  may  give  it 
away  again  :  but  8ch(K)l-girls,  for  the  mo.st  part,  are  likely  to  have  little  more 
than  what  is  needed  for  themselves  :  of  which,  whether  books,  dres.>^s,  or 
pretty  room  furniture,  you  are  to  take  extreme  care,  looking  on  yourself,  in- 
deed, practically,  a.s  a  little  housemaid  set  to  keep  Christ's  books  and  room 
in  order,  and  not  as  yourself  the  mi.stress  of  anything. 

4th.  Dress  as  plainly  as  your  parents  will  allow  you  :  but  in  bright  col- 
ours, (if  they  l>ecome  you,)  and  in  the  l)est  materials, — that  is  to  say,  in  those 
which  will  wear  longest.  When  you  are  really  in  want  of  a  new  dress,  buy 
it,  (or  make  it)  in  tin-  fashion  :  but  never  quit  an  old  one  merely  because  it 
has  become  utifashionaiile.  And  if  the  fa.shion  l)e  <ostly,  you  nuist  not  follow 
it.  You  may  wear  broad  striix-s  or  narrow,  bright  colours  or  dark,  .«hort 
petticoats  uT  long,  (in  nio<l(Tation,)  as  the  public  wish  you  ;  but  you  must 
not  buy  yards  of  useless  stuff  to  make  a  knot  or  a  tlounce  of,  nor  drag  them 
iK-hind  you  over  the  groiuid.  And  your  walking  dress  must  never  touch 
the  ground  at  all.  I  have  lost  much  of  the  faith  I  once  liad  in  the  common 
8cn.sc  and  even  In  the  personal  delicacy  of  the  prc.scnt  race  of  average  Eng- 
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lish  women,  by  seeing  how  they  will  allow  their  dresses  to  sweep  the  streets, 
if  it  is  the  fashion  to  be  scavengers. 

5th.  If  you  can  afford  it,  get  your  dresses  made  by  a  good  dressmaker, 
with  utmost  attiiinable  precision  and  perfection  :  but  let  this  good  dress- 
maker be  a  poor  person,  living  in  the  country  :  not  a  rich  person  living  in  a 
large  house  in  London.  '  There  are  no  good  dressmakers  in  the  country. ' 
No :  but  there  soon  will  be  if  you  obey  St.  George's  orders,  which  are  very 
strict  indeed,  about  never  buying  dresses  in  London.  '  You  bought  one 
there,  the  other  day,  for  your  own  pet! '  Yes ;  but  that  was  because  she  was 
a  wild  Amorite,  who  had  wild  Amorites  to  please  ;  not  a  Companion  of  St. 
George. 

6th.  Learn  dressmaking  yourself,  with  pains  and  time  ;  and  use  a  part  of 
every  day  in  needlework,  making  as  pretty  dresses  as  j'ou  can  for  poor  peo- 
ple who  have  not  time  nor  taste  to  make  them  nicely  for  themselves.  You 
are  to  show  them  in  your  own  wearing  what  is  most  right,  and  graceful ; 
and  to  help  them  to  choose  what  will  be  prettiest  and  most  becoming  in 
their  own  station.  If  they  see  that  you  never  try  to  dress  alwve  yours,  they 
will  never  try  to  dress  above  theirs.  Read  the  little  scene  between  Miss 
Somers  and  Simple  Susan,  in  the  draper's  shop,  in  Miss  Edgeworth's  Parent's 
Assistant;  and  by  the  way,  if  you  have  not  that  book,  let  it  be  the  next  birth- 
day present  you  ask  papa  or  uncle  for. 

7th.  Never  .seek  for  amusement,  but  be  always  ready  to  be  amused.  The 
lea.st  thing  has  play  in  it— the  slightest  word,  wit,  when  your  hands  are  busy 
and  your  heart  is  free.  But  if  you  make  the  aim  of  your  life  amusement, 
the  day  will  come  when  all  the  agonies  of  a  pantomime  will  not  bring  you  an 
honest  laugh.  Play  actively  and  gaily;  and  cherish,  without  straining,  tho 
natural  powers  of  jest  in  others  and  yourselves; — remembering  all  the  while 
that  your  hand  is  every  instant  on  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  your  life,  and  that 
the  Master,  on  the  far  shore  of  Araby  the  blest,  looks  for  its  sail  on  the  hori- 
zon,— to  its  hour. 

I  can't  tell  you  more  till  next  letter. 

IV.  Extract  from  a  letter  of  one  of  my  own  girl-pupils  and  changes  : — 

"  What  is  to  be  done  with  town  children?    Do  you  remember  going  with 

me  to  see  Mrs.  G ,  our  old  servant?    She  has  died  since,  and  loft  two 

children  for  us  to  love  and  care  for,  ior  her.  The  elder,  Louie,  is  tiiir- 
teen;  unusually  iiilelligcnt  and  refined  ;  I  was  licljiing  her  last  night  in  her 
work  for  an  examination.  Slie  had  Tennyson's  '  Dora  '  to  learn  by  heart, 
and  said  it  beautifull}',  with  so  mucli  spirit, — and  i\\L'X\,  axked  me  wfiat  the 
harn«t  irax.  Slic  said  slie  had  swell  a  vague  idea  Hl)0ut  it,  she  shouldn't 
know  how  to  explain  it,  if  the  Inspector  asked  her. 

"  I  am  ju.st  going  to  take  her  down  to  the  picture  gallerj',  to  give  her  a 
geography  les.«on  on  moors  and  lakes,  etc.,  which  is  the  best  I  can  do  for 
her  here  ;"  but  isn't  that  dreadful? 

"Much  love,  dear  Godfather, 

"  Ever  your  loving  Godchild." 

V.  I  accei)t  the  offer  of  subjoined  letter  thankfully.    Our  Companion, 
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Mr.  Rydings,  is  henceforward  to  he  answerahle  for  our  aritlimetic  ;  and  all 
sums  below  fifty  pounds  are  to  be  sent  to  him,  not  to  me. 

"  Laxey,  April  14,  1876. 
"  My  dear  Master. — At  page  84,  April  '  Fors  '  Siil)scription  List,  near  the 
bottom  of  page  84,  balance  in  hand  £106  16«.  M.,  sliould  be  £107  16«.  M. 

"  Yours,  ever  trulj-, 

"Egbert  Rydings. 

"P.S. — Would  it  l)e  possible  to  have  these  items  checked  before  being 
printed?    I  should  feel  it  a  pleasure  if  I  could  be  of  use." 
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\AU  Signed  Petitions  against  Rydal  Bailway  to  be  sent  immediately  to  me  ai 
Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lancashire.} 


LETTER  LXVI. 


Brantwood,  14<A  ifay,  1876. 

Those  of  my  readers  wlio  have  followed  me  as  far  as  I  have 
hitlicrto  gone  in  our  careful  reading  of  the  Pentateuch,  must, 
I  think,  have  felt  with  me,  in  natural  consequence  of  this 
careful  reading,  more  than  hitherto,  the  life  and  reality  of  the 
record ;  but,  in  the  degree  of  this  new  life,  new  wonderful- 
ness,  and  difficult  credibility!  For  it  is  always  easy  to  im- 
agine that  we  believe  what  we  do  not  understand ;  and  often 
graceful  atid  convenient  to  consent  in  the  belief  of  others,  as 
to  what  we  do  not  care  about.  But  when  we  begin  to  know 
clearly  what  is  told,  the  question  if  it  be  fable  or  fact  becomes 
inevitable  in  our  minds;  and  if  the  fact,  once  admitted,  would 
bear  upon  our  conduct,  its  admission  can  no  longer  be  made 
a  matter  of  mere  social  courtesy. 

Accordingly,  1  find  one  of  my  more  earnest  readers  already 
asking  me  privately,  if  I  really  believed  that  the  hail  on  Good 
Friday  last  had  been  sent  as  a  punishment  for  national  sin  ? — 
and  I  should  think,  and  even  hope,  that  other  of  my  i-eaders 
would  like  to  ask  me,  respecting  the  same  passage,  whetlier  I 
believed  that  the  sun  ever  stood  still  ? 

To  whom  I  could  only  answer,  what  I  answered  some  time 
since  in  my  paper  on  Miracle  for  the  Metaphysical  Society, 
(' Contem])orary  Review')  that  the  true  miracle,  to  my  mind, 
would  not  be  in  the  sun's  standing  still,  but  is  in  its  going  on  ! 
We  are  all  of  us  being  swept  down  to  death  in  a  sea  of  miracle; 
we  are  drowned  in  wonder,  as  gnats  in  a  Rhine  whirlpool ;  un- 
less we  are  worse, — drowned  in  pleasure,  or  slotli,  or  insolence. 


I 
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Xevertlielss,  I  do  not  feel  myself  in  the  least  called  upon  to 
believe  that  the  sun  stood  still,  or  the  earth  either,  during  that 
jjursnit  at  Ajalon.  Naj,  it  would  not  anywise  amaze  mo  to 
liud  that  there  never  had  been  any  such  pursuit — never  any 
Jusiiua,  never  any  Moses;  and  that  the  Jews,  ''taken  gener- 
ally," as  an  amiable  clerical  friend  told  me  from  his  pulpit  a 
Suiidav  or  two  ago,  '•  were  a  Christian  people." 

But  it  does  amaze  me — almost  to  helplessness  of  hand  and 
thought — to  Hud  the  men  and  women  of  these  days  careless  of 
such  issue;  and  content,  so  that  they  can  feed  and  bi-eathe 
their  fill,  to  eat  like  cattle,  and  breathe  like  plants,  question- 
less of  the  Spii'it  that  makes  the  grass  to  grow  for  them  on  the 
mountains,  or  the  breeze  they  breathe  on  them,  its  messengers, 
or  the  fire  that  dresses  theii'  food,  its  minister.  Desolate  souls, 
for  whom  the  sun — beneath,  not  above,  the  horizon — stands 
still  for  ever. 

'  Amazed,'  I  say,  'almost  to  helplessness  of  hand  and  thought' 
— quite  literally  of  both.  I  was  reading  yesterday,  by  Vovb 
oi'der,  Mr.  Edward  B.  Tylor's  idea  of  the  Greek  faith  in 
Apollo:  "  If  the  sun  travels  along  its  course  like  a  glittering 
chariot,  forthwith  the  wheels,  and  the  drivei",  and  the  horses  are 
there;"*  and  Mr.  P'rederick  Harrison's  gushing  article  on 
Humanity,  in  the  '  Contempoi-aiy  Tleview ' ;  and  a  letter  about 
our  Cotton  Industry,  (hereafter  to  be  quoted,!)  and  this  j)res- 
ently  following  bit  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  6Sth  Psalm; — ami 
my  hands  arc  cold  this  morning,  after  the  horror,  and  wonder, 
and  puzzlement  of  my  total  Sun-less-day,  and  my  head  is  now 
standing  still,  or  at  least  turning  round,  giddy,  instead  of  doing 
its  work  by  Siirewsbury;  and  I  don't  know  where  to  begin 
with  the  quantity  I  want  to  say, — all  the  less  that  I've  said  a 
great  deal  of  it  before,  if  I  only  knew  where  to  tell  you  to  find 

•  'Early  TTistorj'  of  Mankind,'  (a  book  of  rare  value  and  rrscarch,  how- 
ever.) p.  375). 

+  In  tlic  nirantiine.  if  any  of  my  rr-uilcrs  will  l(M>k  :it  tlic  Icadiiiir  arliclcs  of 
liic  '  Monetary  GftzetU-.'  wliosc  tdilor  I  thank  with  all  my  heart  and  mjuI.  for 
the  tlrst  honest  rommereial  statenieritJ4  I  ever  saw  iu  English  journuls.  they 
will  get  sullidcut  light  on  Huch  matters. 
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it.  All  np  and  down  niy  later  books,  from  '  Unto  This  Last' 
to  '  Eagle's  Kest,'  and  again  and  again  tlironghoiit  '  Fors,'  you 
will  find  references  to  the  practical  connection  between  phys- 
ical and  spiritual  light — of  which  now  I  would  fain  state,  in 
the  most  unmistakable  terms,  this  sum  :  that  you  cannot  love 
the  real  sun,  that  is  to  say  physical  light  and  colour,  rightly, 
unless  you  love  the  spiritual  sun,  that  is  to  say  justice  and 
truth,  rightly.  That  for  unjust  and  untrue  persons,  there  is  no 
real  joy  in  physical  light,  so  that  they  don't  even  know  what 
the  word  means.  That  the  entire  system  of  modern  life  is  so 
corrupted  with  the  ghastliest  forms  of  injustice  and  untrutli, 
carried  to  the  point  of  not  recognising  themselves  as  either — 
for  as  longas  Bill  Sykes  knows  that  he  is  a  robber,  and  Jeremy 
Diddler  that  he  is  a  rascal,  there  is  still  some  of  Heaven's  light 
left  for  both — but  when  everybody  steals,  cheats,  and  goes  to 
church,  complacently,  and  the  light  of  their  whole  body  is 
darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness !  And  that  the  physical 
result  of  that  mental  vileness  is  a  total  carelessness  of  the  beauty 
of  sky,  or  the  cleanness  of  streams,  or  the  life  of  animals  and 
flowers :  and  I  believe  that  the  powers  of  Nature  are  de- 
])ressed  or  perverted,  together  with  the  Spirit  of  Man  ;  and 
therefore  tiiat  conditions  of  storm  and  of  physical  darkness, 
such  as  never  were  before  in  Christian  times,  are  developing 
tiiemselves,  in  connection  also  with  forms  of  loathsome  insanity, 
multiplying  through  the  whole  genesis  of  modern  brains. 

As  I  correct  this  sheet  for  press,  I  chance,  by  Fors'  order,  in 
a  prayer  of  St.  John  Damascene's  to  the  Virgin,  on  this,  to  me, 
very  curious  and  interesting  clause  :  "  Redeem  me  from  the 
dark  metamorphosis  of  the  angels,  rescuing  me  from  the  bitter 
law-giving  of  the  farmers  of  the  air,  and  the  rulers  of  the 
darkness." 

*'  Tifs  (jHOTeivi'fS  ^£  Tcov  Saifuovcoy  Xvrpov  //f'r;//^op^7/s-, 
(I  am  not  answerable  either  for  Damascene  Greek,  or  for 
my  MS.  of  it,  in  1390.)  rov  nixpoTocTov  XoyoOeaiov  rdov 
TiXcovcov  Tov  aipoo  uai  TCOV  apxovTOOv  rov  (Jhotovs  i^ai- 
povffa." 

And  now — of  this  entangling  in  the  shrine  of  half-born  and 
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half-sighted  things,  see  this  piece  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  psalm. 
I  want  it  also  for  the  bit  of  conchologj  at  the  end.  Th^ 
italics  are  mine. 

"  And  call  ye  this  to  utter  what  is  just. 
You  that  of  justice  hold  the  sov'raign  throne  ? 
And  call  yee  this  to  jield,  O  sonnes  of  dust. 
To  wronged  brethren  ev'ry  one  his  own  ? 
O  no  :  it  is  your  long  malicious  will 
Now  to  the  world  to  make  by  practice  known. 
With  whose  oppression  you  the  ballance  till, 
Just  to  your  selves,  indiff'rent  else  to  none. 

But  what  could  they,  who  ev'n  in  birth  declin'd, 
From  truth  and  right  to  lies  and  injuries? 
To  show  the  venom  of  their  cancred  mynd 
The  adder's  image  scarcely  can  suffice. 
Nay,  scarce  the  aspick  may  with  them  contend. 
On  wbom  the  charmer  all  in  vaino  applies 
His  skilfuTs  spells  :  aye,  missing  of  his  end, 
While  shee  self-deaf,  and  unaffected  lies. 

Lord,  crack  tbeir  teeth,  Lord,  crush  Thou  these  lions'  jawes, 

Soe  lett  them  sinck  as  water  in  the  sjind  : 

When  deadly  bow  their  aiming  inry  drawes. 

Shiver  the  shaft,  ere  past  the  shooter's  hand. 

Bo  make  them  melt  as  the  dishoirsed  snaile, 

Or  as  the  embru),  whose  ritall  baiul 

Bretikes  ere  it  holdes,  and  formlense  eyes  doefaile 

To  see  the  sun,  though  brought  to  lightfuU  land." 

'  2)/.><hon8ed  '  snail  !  That's  a  bit,  observe,  of  Sir  Philip's  own 
natural,  history  perfecting  the  image  in  tlie  p.salm,  "as  a  snail 
which  melteth."  The  'housed  '  snail  can  shelter  himself  from 
evil  weather,  but  the  poor  houseless  sing,  a  mere  slimy  mass  of 
heli)less  blackness, — sliower-l)egotton,  as  it  seems, — what  is  to 
become  of  it  wiien  the  sun  is  up  ! 

Not  that  even  houseless  snails  melt, — nor  that  there's  any- 
thing ab(»ut  snails  at  all  in  David's  ])salm,  I  believe,  both  Vul- 
gate and  LXX.  saying  '  wax' instead,  as  in  Psalms  l.wiii.  2, 
xcvii.  5,  etc. ;  but  I  suppose  there's  some  reptilian  sense  in  the 
Hebrew,  justifying  our  translation  here — all  the  more  interest- 
ing to  me  because  of  a  puzzle  I  got  into  in  Isaiah,  the  other 
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■dar  '  respectinw  whicli,  lest  yon  should  fancy  I'm  too  ready  to 
^ive  np  Joshua  and  the  snn  without  taking  ti'ouble  about 
them,  please  observe  this  very  certain  condition  of  your  Scrip- 
tural studies  :  that  if  you  read  the  Bible  with  predetermination 
to  pick  out  every  text  you  approve  of — tliat  is  to  say,  generul- 
Iv,  any  that  confirm  you  in  the  conceit  of  your  own  religious 
sect, — that  console  you  for  the  consequences  of  your  own 
faults, — or  assure  you  of  a  pleasant  future  though  you  attend 
to  none  of  your  present  duties — on  these  terms  you  will  find 
the  Bible  entirely  intelligible,  and  wholly  delightful :  but  if 
j-ou  read  it  with  a  real  purpose  of  trying  to  understand  it,  and 
obey  ;  and  so  read  it  all  through,  steadily,  you  will  find  it,  out 
and  out,  the  crabbedest  and  most  difficult  book  you  ever 
tried ;  horribly  ill  written  in  many  parts,  according  to  all 
human  canons;  totall}'  unintelligible  in  others;  and  with  the 
gold  of  it  only  to  be  got  at  by  a  process  of  crushing  in  which 
nothing  but  the  iron  teeth  of  the  fiercest  and  honestest  resolu- 
tion will  prevail  against  its  adamant. 

For  instance,  take  the  IGth  of  Isaiah.  Who  is  to  send  the 
Lamb  ?  Why  is  the  Lamb  to  be  sent?  "What  does  the  Lamb 
mean  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  Greek  Bible  about  a  Lamb  at 
all,  nor  is  anybody  told  to  send  anything.  But  God  says  lie 
will  send  soniething,  apostolically,  as  reptiles! 

Then,  are  the  daughters  of  Moab  the  outcasts,  as  in  the 
second  verse,  or  other  people,  as  in  the  fourth  ?  How  is 
Moab's  throne  to  be  estai)lished  in  righteousness,  in  the  taber- 
nacle of  David,  in  the  fifth  ?  What  are  his  lies  not  to  be,  in 
the  sixth  ?  And  why  is  he  to  howl  for  himself,  in  the 
seventh  ?  Ask  any  of  the  young  jackanapes  you  put  up  to 
chatter  out  of  your  pulpits,  to  tell  you  even  so  much  as  this, 
of  the  first  half-dozen  verses  !  But  above  all,  ask  them  who 
the  persons  are  who  are  to  be  sent  apostolically  as  reptiles? 

Meanwhile,  on  the  way  to  answer,  Tve  got  a  letter,*  not 
from  a  jackanapes,  l)ut  a  thoroughly  learned  and  modest  cler- 
gyman, and  old  friend,  advising  me  of  my  mistake  in  Ajnil 

»  Corr.,  Art.  VI. 
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Fors,  in  supposing  that  Raliah,  in  the  89th  Psalm,  means  the 
Inirlot.  It  is,  he  tells  me,  a  Hebrew  word  for  the  Dragon  ad- 
versary, as  in  the  verse  "  He  hath  cut  Rahab,  and  wounded 
the  Dragon."  That  will  come  all  the  clearer  and  prettier  for 
us.  when  we  have  worked  it  out,  with  Rahab  herself  and  all ; 
meantime,  please  observe  what  a  busy  creature  she  must  have 
been — the  stalks  of  her  flax  in  hea])s  enough  to  hide  the  mes- 
sengers I  doubtless  also,  she  was  aljle  to  die  her  thread  of  the 
brightest  scarlet,  a  becoming  colour.* 

Well,  I  can't  get  that  paper  of  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison's  out 
of  my  head  ;  chiefly  because  I  know  and  like  its  writer  ;  and  I 
dori't  like  his  wasting  his  time  in  writing  that  sort  of  stuff. 
What  I  have  got  to  say  to  him,  anent  it,  may  better  be  said 
publicly,  because  I  must  write  it  carefully,  and  with  some 
fulness;  and  if  he  won't  attend  to  me,  perhaps  some  of  his 
readers  may.  So  I  consider  him,  for  the  time,  as  one  of  my 
acquaintances  among  working  men,  and  dedicate  the  close  of 
this  letter  to  him  specially. 

My  dear  Harrison, —  I  am  very  glad  you  have  been  enjoying 
yourself  at  Oxford ;  and  that  you  still  think  it  a  pretty  place. 
Rut  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  developing,  did  you  walk 
in  those  wretched  old  Magdalen  walks?  They're  as  dull  as 
they  were  thirty  years  ago.  Why  didn't  you  promenade  in 
oiii-  new  street,  opposite  Mr.  Ryman's?  or  under  the  rai)turou8 
sanctities  of  Keble?  or  beneath  the  lively  new  zigzag  parapet 
of  Tom  Quad? — or,  finally,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  human 
and  progressive,  why  not  up  and  down  the  elongating  suburb 
of  the  njarried  Fellows,  on  the  cock-horse  road  to  Banbury? 

However,  Fm  glad  you've  been  at  the  old  place;  even 
though  you  wasted  the  bloom  of  your  lioliday-S|)irits  in  cast- 
ing your  eyes,  in  that  too  cliildish  and  pastoral  manner, 
'•  round  this  sweet  landscape,  with  its  myriad  blossoms  and 
foliage,  its  meadows  in  their  golden  glor}',"  etc. ;  and  declar- 
ing that  all  you  want  other  people  to  do  is  to  "follow  out  in 
its  concrete  results  this  sense  of  collective  evolution.''     Will 

*  Sec,  on  tlmt  subject,  Ibe  tblrd  number  of  Dnicnlion. 
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you  only  be  patient  enough,  for  tlie  help  of  tliis  old  head  of 
mine  on  stooping  shoulders,  to  tell  nie  one  oi-  two  of  the  incon- 
crete  results  of  separate  evolution  ? 

Had  you  done  me  the  honour  to  walk  through  my  beauti- 
fully developing  schools,  you  would  have  found,  just  outside 
of  them,  (turned  out  because  I'm  tired  of  seeing  it,  and  want 
something  progressive)  the  cast  of  the  Elgin  Theseus.  I  am 
tired  thereof,  it  is  true ;  but  I  don't  yet  see  my  way,  as  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  Art,  to  the  superseding  it.  On  the  whole,  it 
appears  to  me  a  ver}'  satisfactory  type  of  the  human  form ; 
arrived  at,  as  you  know,  two  thousand  and  two  hundred  years 
ago.  And  you  tell  me,  nevei'theless,  to  "  see  how  this  tran- 
scendent power  of  collective  evolution  holds  me  in  the  hollow 
of  its  hand !''  Well,  I  hope  I  am  handsomer  than  the  The- 
seus; it's  very  pleasant  to  think  so,  but  it  did  npt  strike  me 
before.  May  I  flatter  myself  it  is  really  your  candid  opinion  ? 
Will  you  just  look  at  the  "Realization  of  the  (your?)  Ideal," 
in  the  number  of  '  Vanity  Fair'  for  February  17th,  1872,  and 
confirm  me  on  this  point? 

Granting  whatever  advance  in  tlie  ideal  of  humanity  you 
thus  conclude,  I  still  am  doubtful  of  your  next  reflection. 
"  But  these  flowers  and  plants  which  we  can  see  between  the 
cloisters,  and  trellised  round  the  grey  traceries — "  (My  dear 
bo\',  what  have  ynu  to  do  with  cloisters  or  traceries?  Leave 
that  business  to  the  jackdaws;  their  loquacious  and  undevel- 
oped praise  is  enough  for  such  relics  of  the  barbarous  past. 
You  don't  want  to  shut  yourself  up,  do  you  ?  and  you  couldn't 
design  a  tracer}',  for  your  life;  and  you  don't  know  a  good 
one  from  a  bad  one  :  what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  or 
common  modesty  do  you  mean  by  chattei'ing  abcMit  these?) 
"What  races  of  men  in  China,  Japan,  India,  Mexico,  South 
Amei-ica,  Australasia,  first  developed  their  glory  out  of  some 
wild  l)looin  ?"  P'rankly,  I  don't  know — being  in  this  no  wiser 
than  you  ;  but  also  I  don't  care  :  and  in  this  oarelessness  am 
wiser  than  you,  because  I  do  know  this — that  if  you  will  look 
into  the  Etruscan  room  of  the  British  Museum,  you  will  find 
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there  an  Etriiscati  Deineter  of — any  time  you  piease — b.c, 
riding  on  a  car  wliose  wheels  are  of  wild  roses  :  that  the  wild 
rose  of  her  time  is  thus  proved  to  be  precisely  the  wild  rose  of 
my  time,  growing  behind  my  study  on  the  hillside  ;  and  for 
my  own  part,  I  would  not  give  a  spray  of  it  for  all  Australa- 
sia, South  America,  and  Japan  together.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
api)les  have  improved  since  tiie  IIesj>erides'  time;  but  I  know 
they  haven't  improved  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  can't  get  a 
Ribston  Pippin,  now,  for  love  or  money. 

Of  Pippins  in  Devonsl»i'-e,  of  cheese  in  Cheshire,  believe 
me,  my  gf>od  friend. — though  I  trust  much  more  than  you  in 
the  glorified  future  of  both, — you  will  find  no  development 
in  the  present  scientific  day; — of  Asphodel  none;  of  Apples 
none  den)onstable ;  but  of  Eves  ?  From  the  ductile  and  silent 
gold  of  ancient  womanhood  to  the  resonant  bronze,  and  tink- 
ling— not  cymbal,  but  shall  we  say — saucepan,  of  Miss  Frances 
Power  Cobbo.  thei'c  is  an  interval,  with  a  vengeance  ;  widen- 
ing to  the  future.  You  yourself,  I  perceive,  have  no  clear 
insight  into  this  solidified  dispersion  of  the  lingering  ])illar 
<»f  Salt,  which  had  been  good  for  hospitality  in  its  day  ;  and 
which  yet  would  have  i^ome  honour  in  its  descendant,  the  poor 
gleaning  Moabitess,  into  your  modern  windily  progressive 
j>illar  of  Sand,  with  "career  open  to  it"  indeed  other  than 
that  of  wife  and  mother — good  for  notliing,  at  last,  but  burial 
lieaps.  But  are  you  indeed  so  proud  of  what  has  been  already 
achieved  ?  I  will  take  you  on  your  own  terms,  and  study  otdy 
the  evolution  of  the  Amazonian  Vir^rin.  Take  first  the  ancient 
type  of  her,  leading  the  lucent  Cobbes  of  her  day,  'Horcntes 
acre  catervas.' 

"  Bcllatrix.     Non  ilia  colo.  calatbisve  Mincrvaa 
Fociniiic-as  nasucta  tnaDUS. 
Illam  oinnis  toctis  ajfrisqu'  effusa  juventus 
Tiirlmqiu'  miratur  Tiiatnini;  ct  prospcctat  euntcm. 
Atlonitis  iiiliiaiis  animis:  ut  rcf^iiis  ostro 
VeU't  Jionos  Icvcs  hiiincros;  ut  lihula  crincm 
Auro  int<TnccUit;  Lyciain  ut  frcral  ipsa  pharclram 
Et  paatoralem  praefixa  cuHpidc  inyrtum." 
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"Witli  this  picture,  will  you  compare  that  so  opportunely  fur- 
nished nie  by  the  author  of  the  'Angel  in  the  House,'*  of  the 
modern  Camilla,  in  "  white  bodice,  purple  knee-breeches, 
which  she  liad  borrowed  from  an  Ethiopian  serenader,  red 
stockings,  and  shoes."  From  this  sphere  of  Ethiopian  aspira- 
tion, may  not  even  the  divinely  emancipated  spirit  of  Cobbe 
cast  one  glance — "  Backward,  Ho"  ? 

But  suppose  I  grant  your  Evolution  of  the  Japanese  Rose, 
and  the  Yirginian  Virago,  how  of  other  creatures?  of  other 
things?  I  don't  find  the  advocates  of  Evolution  much  given 
to  studying  either  men,  women,  or  roses;  I  perceive  them  to" 
be  mostly  occupied  with  frogs  and  lice.  Is  there  a  Worshipful 
Batrachianity — a  Divine  Pedicularity  ? — Stay,  I  see  at  page 
874  that  Pantheism  is  "  muddled  sentiment"  ;  but  it  was  you, 
my  dear  boy,  who  began  the  muddling  with  your  Jajianese 
horticulture.  T^our  Humanity  has  no  more  to  do  with  roses 
than  with  Hose-chafers  or  other  vermin  ;  but  I  must  really 
beg  you  not  to  muddle  your  terms  as  well  as  your  head. 
^'We,  who  have  thought  and  studied,"  do  not  admit  that 
'•  humanity  is  an  aggregate  of  men."  An  aggregate  of  men 
is  a  mob,  and  not  '  Humanity '  ;  and  an  aggregate  of  sheep 

is  a  flock,  and  not  Ovilitj  ;  and  an  aggregate  of  geese  is 

perhaps  you  had  better  consult  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  the 
late  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  for  the  best  modern  expression, — 
but  if  you  want  to  know  the  proper  names  for  aggregates,  in 
good  old  English,  go  and  read  Lady  Juliana's  list  in  the  book 
of  St.  Albans. 

I  do  not  care,  however,  to  pursue  questions  with  you  of 
tliese  '  concrete  developments.'  For,  frankly,  I  conceive  my- 
self to  know  considerably  more  thati  you  do,  of  organic  Nature 
and  her  processes,  and  of  organic  English  and  its  pioccsses ; 
but  there  is  one  development  of  which,  since  it  is  your  special 
business  to  know  it,  and  I  suppose  your  pleasure,  I  hope  you 
know  much  more  than  I  do,  (whose  business  I  find  by  no 
means  forwarded  by  it,  still  less  my  ])leasure) — the  Develop- 

*  Article  III.  of  Correspondence. 
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nient  of  Law.  For  the  concrete  development  of  beautifully 
bewigged  humanity,  called  a  lawyer,  I  beg  you  to  observe  that 
I  always  express,  and  feel,  exti'eme  respect.  But  for  Law 
itself,  in  the  existent  form  of  it,  invented,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
only  for  the  torment  and  taxation  of  Humanity,  I  entertain 
none  whatsoever.  I  may  bei  wrong,  and  I  don't  want  to  be 
wrong ;  and  you,  who  know  the  law,  can  show  me  if  I  am 
wrong  or  not.  Here,  then,  are  four  questions  of  quite  vital 
importance  to  Humanity,  which  if  you  will  answer  to  me  pos- 
itively, you  will  do  more  good  than  I  have  yet  known  done  by 
Positivism. 

1.  What  is  'Usury'  as  defined  by  existing  Law? 

2.  Is  Usury,  as  defined  by  existing  law,  an  absolute  term, 
such  as  Theft,  or  Adultery  ?  and  is  a  man  therefore  a  Usurer 
who  only  commits  Usury  a  little,  as  a  man  is  an  Adulterer 
who  only  commits  Adultery  a  little  ? 

3.  Or  is  it  a  sin  incapable  of  strict  definition,  or  strictly  re- 
tributive punishment;  like  'Crueltj''?  and  is  a  man  criminal 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  it  he  commits  ? 

4.  If  criminal  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  he  commits,  is 
the  proper  legal  punishment  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  quantity, 
or  inverse  ratio  of  the  quantity,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  theft  ? 

If  you  will  answer  these  questions  clearly,  you  will  do  more 
service  to  Humanity  than  by  writing  any  quantity  of  papers 
cither  on  its  Collective  Development  or  its  Abstract  being.  I 
have  not  touched  upon  any  of  the  more  grave  questions 
glanced  at  in  your  paper,  because  in  your  present  Mercutial 
temper  I  caimot  expect  you  to  take  cognizance  of  anything 
grave.  With  respect  to  such  matters,  I  will  "  ask  for  you  to- 
morrow," not  to-day.  But  here — to  end  my  Fors  with  a  piece 
of  pure  English, — are  two  little  verses  of  Sir  Philip's,  merr}' 
enough,  in  measure,  to  be  set  to  a  Fandango  if  you  like.  I 
may,  perhaps,  some  time  or  other,  ask  you  if  you  can  aj)ply 
tliem  personally,  in  address  to  Mr.  Comte.  For  the  noiu-e  I 
only  ask  you  the  above  four  plain  questions  of  English  law  ; 
a!id  I  adjure  you,  by  the  soiil  of  every  Comes  reckoned  up  in 
unique  Comte — by  all  that's  positive,  all  that's  progressive,  all 
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that's  spiral,  all  that's  conchoidal,  and  all  that's  evolute — great 
Hamau  Son  of  Holothurian  Harries,  answer  me. 

"  Since  imprisoned  in  my  mother 
Thou  me  f  eed'st,  whom  have  I  other 

Held  my  stay,  or  made  my  song  ? 
Yea,  when  all  me  so  misdeemed, 
I  to  most  a  monster  seemed 

Yet  in  thee  my  hope  was  strong. 

Yet  of  thee  the  thankful  story 
Filled  my  mouth:  thy  gracious  glory 

Was  my  ditty  all  the  day. 
Do  not  then,  now  age  assaileth. 
Courage,  verdure,  vertue  faileth. 

Do  not  leave  me  cast  away." 


I  have  little  space,  as  now  too  often,  for  any  definite  school 
work.  My  writing-lesson,  this  month,  is  a  fac-siniile  of  the 
last  words  written  by  Nelson  ;  in  his  cabin,  with  the  alh'ed 
fleets  in  sight,  off  Trafalgar.  It  is  entirely  fine  in  general 
strnctnre  and  character. 

Mr.  Ward  has  now  three,  and  will  I  hope  soon  have  the 
fourth,  of  our  series  of  lesson  photographs,  namely,— 

1.  Madoima  by  Filippo  Lippi. 

2.  The  Etruscan  Leucothea. 

3.  Madonna  ])y  Titian. 

4.  Infanta  Margaret,  by  Yelasquez. 

On  these  I  shall  lecture,  as  I  have  time,  here  and  in  the 
*  Laws  of  Fesole ; '  but,  in  preparation  for  all  farther  study, 
when  you  have  got  the  four,  put  them  beside  each  other,  put- 
ting the  Leucothea  first,  the  Lippi  second,  and  the  others  as 
numbered. 

Tlien,  the  first,  the  Leucothea,  is  entirely  noble  religious  art, 
of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  b.  c,  full  of  various  meaning  and 
mystery,  of  knowledges  that  are  lost,  feelings  that  have  ceased, 
myths  and  symbols  of  the  laws  of  life,  only  to  be  traced  by 
those  who  know  much  botli  of  life  and  death. 
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Technically,  it  is  still  in  Egyptian  bondage,  but  in  course  of 
swiftly  progressive  redemption. 

The  second  is  nobly  religious  work  of  the  fifteenth  century 
of  Christ, — an  example  of  the  most  perfect  unison  of  religious 
myth  with  faithful  realism  of  human  nature  yet  produced  in 
this  world.  The  Etruscan  traditions  are  preserved  in  it  even 
to  the  tassels  of  the  throne  cushion  :  the  pattei'n  of  these,  and 
of  the  folds  at  the  edge  of  the  angel's  drapery,  may  be  seen  in 
the  Etruscan  tomb  now  central  in  the  first  compartment  of  the 
Egyptian  gallery  of  the  British  Museum;  and  the  double 
cushion  of  that  tomb  is  used,  with  absolute  obedience  to  his 
tradition,  by  Jacopo  della  Querela,  in  the  tomb  of  Ilaria  di 
Carctto. 

The  third  represents  the  last  phase  of  the  noble  religious 
art  of  the  world,  in  which  realization  has  become  consummate  • 
but  all  supernatural  aspect  is  refused,  and  mythic  teaching  is 
given  only  in  obedience  to  former  tradition,  but  with  no  anxi- 
ety for  its  acceptance.  Here  is,  for  certain,  a  sweet  Venetian 
))easant,  with  lier  child,  and  fruit  from  the  market-boats  of 
Mestre.  The  Ecce  Agnus,  topsy-turvy  on  the  finely  perspec- 
tived  scroll,  may  be  deciphered  by  whoso  list. 

But  the  work  itself  is  still  sternly  conscientious,  severe, 
reverent,  and  faultless. 

Tiie  fourth  is  an  example  of  the  highest  reach  of  technical 
l)erfection  yet  reached  in  art  ;  all  effort  and  labour  seeming  to 
cease  in  tlie  radiant  }>eace  and  6ini[)]icity  of  consummated 
iiuman  power.  But  all  belief  in  supeinatural  things,  all  hope 
of  a  future  state,  all  effort  to  teacli,  and  all  desire  to  be  taught, 
have  passed  away  fi-oin  the  artist's  mind.  The  Child  and  her 
I)(»g  are  to  him  cfjually  real,  equally  royal,  equally  mortal. 
And  the  History  of  Art  since  it  reached  this  phase — cannot  be 
given  in  the  present  number  of  'Fors  Clavigera.' 


NOTES   AND   CORRESPONDENCE. 


I.  Affairs  of  the  Company. 

No.  50.  G.  £10  lOs. 

This  is  a  subscription  of  five  guineas  for  each  year  :  this  amount  completes 
that  sum  (with  the  £15  15s.  which  appeared  at  p.  65,  February  Fors)  for  each 
of  the  five  years. 

The  publication  of  the  following  letter,  with  its  answer,  will,  I  hope,  not 
cause  Mr.  Tarrant  any  further  displeasure.  I  have  only  in  the  outset  to  cor- 
rect his  statement  that  the  payment  of  £10  14s.  lid.  was  on  my  behalf.  It 
is  simply  payment  to  another  lawj-er.  And  my  first  statement  was  absolute- 
ly accurate  ;  I  never  said  Mr.  Tarrant  had  himself  taxed,  but  that  he  had 
been  "  employed  in  taxing" ;  I  do  not  concern  myself  with  more  careful 
analysis,  when  the  accounts  are  all  in  print.  My  accusation  is  against  the 
'  legal  profession  generally,'  not  against  a  firm  which  I  have  chosen  as  an 
entirely  trustworthy  one,  to  be  employed  both  in  St.  George's  business  and 
my  own. 

2,  Bond  Court,  Walbrook,  25th  April,  1876. 

Dear  Mr.  Raskin,— I  have  the  April  '  Fors,'  in  which  I  see  you  have  pub- 
lished our  account  of  costs  against  you,  amounting  to  £47  13s.  Ad.  The 
document  was  yours,  ;ui<l  you  had  a  jjcrfect  right  to  lay  it  before  your  read- 
ers, but  you  are  the  first  client  who  has  ever  tliought  it  necessary  to  put 
sucli  a  document  of  mine  to  such  a  use.  I  don't  know,  however,  that  it 
will  do  me  any  injury,  although  the  statement  preceding  it  is  somewhat 
inaccurate;,  l)ec;uis('  our  costs  of  the  transfer  of  tlie  Shefheld  property  were 
£36  15s.  11(/.,  which  included  a  payment  of  £10  14.f.  llr/.  madeon  your 
behalf,  leaving  our  costs  ut  €16  l.-*.  the  other  portion  of  the  £47  VSn.  4</. 
being  costs  relating  to  the  constitution  of  tlie  St.  George's  Company,  leaving 
altogether  €3!)  14.v.  lie/,  only  payable  to  us  Ix-yond  money  paid  on  your  ac- 
count. It  is  Inrdly  fair,  therefore,  to  say  that  1  employed  mi/selfm  taxing  the 
transfer  of  liie  property  to  nearly  .t50. 

As  to  the  charge  for  letters  (the  writing  of  which  is  really  not  brick- 
makers'  work),  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  entire  of  your  matters  had  to 
be  done  by  correspondence,  for  whieli  you  are  fairly  chargeable  ;  and  I  can- 
not accuse  myself  of  liaving  written  a  sins^'le  letter  that  was  luniecessary. 

As  to  the  position  of  the  St.  George's  Company,  it  is  not  a  legal  company, 
if  l)y  that  you  mean  a  company  recognized  by  law  :  it  has  neither  the  a'l- 
vantatres  nor  disadvantages  of  companies  incorjioratcd  in  accordance  willi 
tli(!  provisions  of  tin;  .several  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  such,  matters.  It 
is  not  a  legal  trust  of  a  charitable  nature,  if  by  that  term  l»e  meant  a  tni  I 
which  is  liable  to  the  supervision  or  interference  of  the  Charity  Connr.i.s- 
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sioners.  It  is  a  number  of  persons  unincorporated,  but  associated  for  other 
purposes  than  that  of  gaiu.  It  is  on  a  similar  footing  to  such  a  society  as 
that  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Kxiowledge.  The  Master  will  be  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  Company  contracted  by  his  order. 
If  you  desire  to  have  a  legal  Company,  or  the  supervision  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  you  must  give  way  in  many  points  which  you  have  hitherto 
considered  indlspens;ible  to  your  scheme.  On  the  29tli  February  last  we 
sent  you  a  specimen  of  the  form  in  which  we  proposed  to  draw  up  the 
memorandum  for  each  Companion  to  subscribe.  If  you  will  return  us  this 
with  any  remarks  upon  it  which  may  occur  to  you,  we  will  at  once  have  it 
engrossed,  and  send  it  you  to  be  signed  by  all  the  Companions. 

We  were  expecting  a  call  from  you  when  you  were  in  town  some  time 
since,  and  should  then  have  discussed  this  subject  with  you,  and  also  the 
subject  of  the  trust  deed  which  will  have  to  be  executed  by  the  Master  of 
the  Company. 

We  will  act  upon  your  suggestion,  and  forward  the  deed  of  the  SheflSeld 
property  to  Mr.  Bagshawe.  Shall  I  also  send  all  the  title  deeds  to  him 
relating  to  the  property  ?    Tell  me  this. 

Faithfully  yours. 

Professor  Ruskin,  W.  P.  Takrant. 

Arthur  Severn,  Esq.,  Heme  Hill,  S.  E. 

(Answer.) 

Patterdale,  Qlh  May,  1876. 

Dear  Mr.  Tarrant,— I  was  surprised  and  ve.xed  by  the  ojiening  of  your 
letter  of  25th  April,  showing  that  you  had  not  in  the  least  hitherto  under- 
stood the  scope  or  mejining  of  my  jiresent  work.  There  is  not  the  smallest 
unfriendliness  in  my  publication  of  your  account.  No  client  ever  had  occa- 
sion to  tlo  it  before,  of  course; — you  never  had  a  client  before  engaged  in 
steady  and  lifelong  contest  with  the  existing  principles  of  the  Law,  the 
Church,  and  the  Army, — liad  you  ?  The  publication  of  your  accounts  of 
course  can  do  you  no  harm,  if  they  are  fair;  nor  have,  or  had  I,  the  slightest 
idea  of  their  being  otherwise.  All  accounts  for  St.  George  are  to  be  printed: 
the  senders-in  must  look  to  the  constviucnces. 

The  delay  in  my  reluming  your  draft  of  the  rules  of  Company  is  lu'cause 
every  lawyer  I  speak  to  tells  me  of  a  new  difliculty.  Thr  whole  ])i('ce  of 
business,  you  remember,  arose  from  my  reque.st  to  you  simply  to  secure  a 

Sicce  of  ground  to  our  trustees,  which  had  i)een  given  us  liy  Mr.  Baker, 
[ow  I  lind  at  the  last  moment  that  neitl^LT  Mr.  Baker  nor  anybody  else  can 
gire  us  a  piece  of  land  at  all,  Init  must  sell  it  us. 

Next,  I  want  to  know  if  this  fonn,  as  you  have  drawn  it  up,  is  approved 
by  me,  what  arc  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?  What  is  the  good  of  it  ?  Will 
the  writing  of  it  in  black  letter  make  us  a  li-gal  company,  like  a  railway 
company,  capable  of  holding  land  ?  Do  tli«'  Charity  Conunissioners  inter 
fere  willi  tlnir  business  't  or  must  we  blow  sonu'  people  to  bil.s  or  sma.sh  them 
into  jelly,  to  prove  our  want  of  charity, — and  get  leave,  therefore,  to  do 
what  we  like  with  our  own  '! 

Fix  your  minds,  and  .Mr.  liarber's,  on  this  one  point — the  grip  of  the  land. 
If  you  can't  give  us  that,  sen<l  us  in  your  accoutils,  and  let  us  Iw  done  with 
the  matter.  If  you  can,  on  ihe  document  as  il  st.ands,  write  it  out  on  tlie 
rubbish  your  modern  stationers  call  parchment,  und  do  what  you  will  with 
it,  so.  

1  am  really  asliamcd  to  give  any  farther  nccount.  ju.sl  now,  of  the  delays 
in  our  Land  work,  or  of  little  crosses  and  worries  lilocking  my  first  attempt 
at  practice.     One  of  the  men  whom  I  thought  I  had  ready  for  this  Worces- 
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tershire  land,  being  ordered,  for  trial,  to  do  a  little  bit  of  rough  work  in 
Yorkshire  that  I  might  not  torment  Mr.  Baker  with  his  freshmanship,  threw 
up  the  task  at  once,  writing  me  a  long  letter  of  which  one  sentence  was 
enough  for  me, — that  "  he  would  do  his  share,  but  no  more."  These  infer- 
nal notions  of  Equality  and  Independence  are  so  rooted,  now,  even  in  the 
best  men's  minds,  that  thej'  don't  so  much  as  know  even  what  Obedience  or 
Fellowship  means  !  Fancy  one  of  Nelson's  or  Lord  Cochrane's  men  retreat- 
ing from  his  gun,  with  the  avowed  resolution  to  '  do  no  more  than  his 
share ' !  However,  I  know  there's  good  in  this  man,  and  I  doubt  not  he 
will  repent,  and  break  down  no  more;  but  I  shall  not  try  him  again  for  a  year. 
And  I  must  be  forgiven  my  St  George's  accounts  this  month.  I  really  can't 
let  the  orchises  and  hyacinths  go  out  of  flower  while  I'm  trying  to  cast  sums; 
and  I've  been  two  whole  days  at  work  on  the  purple  marsh  orchis  alone, 
which  my  botanical  readers  will  please  observe  is  in  St.  George's  schools  to 
be  called  'Porphyria  veris,'  'Spring  Purplet.'  It  is,  I  believe,  Ophelia's 
"  long  purple."  There  are  a  quantity  of  new  names  to  be  invented  for  the 
whole  tribe,  their  present  ones  being  not  by  St.  George  endurable. 

The  subjoined  letter  gives  me  great  pleasure:  it  is  from  a  son  of  my 
earliest  Oxford  friend:  who,  as  his  father  helped  me  in  educating  myself, 
is  now  helping  me  in  the  education  of  others.  I  print  it  entire;  it  may  give 
some  of  my  readers  an  idea  of  the  minor  hindrances  which  meet  one  at  every 
step,  and  take  as  much  time  to  conquer  as  large  ones.  The  work  to  be 
done  is  to  place  a  series  of  the  simple  chemical  elements  as  '  Imps '  in  a 
pretty  row  of  poetical  Bottles  at  Sheffield. 

"Broad  Street,  Oxford,  March  30,  1876. 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Ruskin,— I  knocked  in  vain  at  your  '  oak '  last  night 
when  I  came  to  Corpus  to  report  progress,  and  also  to  ask  you  two  ques- 
tions, which  must  be  put  to  you  by  letter,  as  there  is  not  much  time  to  lose 
if  you  wish  to  have  the  alkaline  eaftlis  ready  by  the  time  you  go  to  Sheffield. 
Firstly,  do  j'ou  wish  me  to  .see  about  getting  the  nuials  of  the  alkalies,  and 
if  so  which  of  tliem  do  you  want  ?  Some  of  them  arc  extremely  expensive, 
—  (■.•liciuni,  for  instance,  being  M.  a  grain;  but  then,  as  it  is  very  light  a  very 
small  quantity  would  be  required  as  a  specimen.  The  other  questions  were 
alK)Ut  the  amount  of  the  oxides,  and  about  the  shape  of  the  bottles  to  hold 
tliem.  I  have  in  your  absence  cho.sen  some  long  .sjimple  bottles  which  are 
very  beautiful  of'tlicir  kind,  and  even  if  they  do  not  meet  your  approval 
theV  can  easily  be  changed  when  you  return  to  Oxford.  I  am  progressing 
fairly  well  with  the  eart lis— Magnesia  is  ready;  Alumina  and  Baryta  partly 
made,  but  not  yet  pure,  for  it  is  not  more  easy  in  chemistry  to  get  a 
perlict  thii\g  than  in  any  other  matter  witli  whicli  man  has  anything  to  do, 
and  to  day  I  have  been  extremely  unfortimiite  with  the  Barj'ta,  having  tried 
two  mctliiids  of  making  it,  broken  four  rrucibles,  and,  worst  of  all,  failed  to 
make  it  in  a  state  of  purity;  however  I  shall  have  one  more  try  to-morrow, 
and  no  doubt  shall  succeed.  If  there  is  anj-  ciiance  of  your  being  in  Oxford 
beforr'  Ejister,  I  will  not  make  the  Silica,  smce  the  process  is  very  beautiful, 
and  one  which  no  doubt  you  would  like  to  see.  Please  excuse  the  length 
of  my  letter,  and  believe  me, 

"  Affectionatelv  yours, 

"I'nKODORE  D.   ACLAND." 
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II.  Affairs  of  the  Master. 

I  am  aghast  at  the  columnar  aspect  of  any  account  given  in  satisfactory 
detail;  and  will  only  gradually,  as  I  have  space,  illustrate  my  own  expendi- 
ture and  its  course.  That  unexplained  hundred  of  last  month,  diminished 
itself,  I  find,  thus: 

Pocket ■ 

Klein,  (final  account  on  dismissal  to  Rotterdam,  paying 

his  passage,  and  a  shilling  or  two  over)     . 
Downs,  for  my  London  quarterly  pensioners  . 

Morley,  (Oxford  bookbinding) 

Easter  presents 


Leaving  a  balance  of 26  18    6 

to  be  added  to  the  £200  of  personal  expenses  in  this  month's  accounts. 
About  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  this  has  gone  in  a  fortnight's  posting,  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Severn,  from  London  to  Coniston,  stopping  to  see  St.  Albans, 
Peterborough,  Croyland,  Stamford,  and  Burleigh,  Grantham,  Newark,  Lin- 
coin,  our  new  ground  at  Sheffield,  Pomfret,  Knaresborough,  Ripon,  Foun- 
tjiin's,  Richmond,  Mortham  Tower,  and  Brougham  Castle.  A  pleasant  life* 
you  think  ?  Yes,— if  I  led  an  unpleasant  one,  however  dutiful,  I  coula  7^«, 
write  any  of  my  books,  least  of  all,  Fors.  But  I  am  glad,  if  you  honestly 
think  it  a  pleasant  life;  why,  if  so,  my  richer  reiiders,  do  you  drive  only 
round  the  i)arks,  every  day,  instead  of  from  place  to  place  through  England, 
learning  a  thing  or  two  on  the  road  ?  Of  the  rest  of  the  '  self  '  money,  I 
leave  further  account  till  next  monlh:  it  is  not  all  gone  yet.  I  give,  how- 
ever, for  a  typical  examjile,  one  of  Downs's  weekly  bills,  reaehintr  the  s\Tn- 
metrical  total  of  £7  7«.  7(1.,  or  a  guinea  and  a  penny  a  day,  which  I  think  ia 
about  the  average.  Of  the  persons  named  therein  as  receiving  weekly  wage, 
llerscy  is  our  old  under-pardener,  now  rheumatic,  and  as  little  able  to  earn 
his  dinner  as  I  am  myself:  Ru.'<ch,  my  old  lapidary,  who  cuts  in  the  course 
of  the  week  what  pebbles  he  can  for  me;  Best,  nu  old  coachman,  who  used 
to  come  to  us  from  livery -stable  on  occasion,  and  now  can't  drive  any  more; 
Cbrlsty,  an  old  woman  who  used  to  work  for  my  mother. 

1876 
April  22.  Cash  in  band 

29.  Men's  Wapes 
Coachman's  Book 
Charities 
Sundries 


April  29.  Balance  in  hand    . 
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Men's  Wages. 

April  29.  David  Downs 

Thomas  Hersey 

John  Rusch 


Coachman's  Book. 

April  29.  Plate  Powder,  Is.;  Oil,  lOd. 
Soup  and  Sand 
Wages  .... 


William  Best 
Mrs.  Chiisty 


Chanties. 


Sundries. 
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Apinl  22.  Postage 

24.  Rail  and  'Bus,  British  Museum    . 

Cord  for  Boxes,  1«.  M.;  Postage,  Is.  6Jrf. 

25.  Horse  and  Cart,  Boxes  to  Station  . 
Carmau,  1«. ;  Booking  ditto,  6d. 
Postage 

26  and  28.  Postage 


After  thus  mufh  of  miniature  illustration,  I  have  only  to  explain  of  the 
broad  clfccts  in  the  account  below,  that  my  Oxford  secretary,  who  has  £200 
a  year,  docs  such  work  for  me  connected  with  my  Professorship  as  only  a 
trained  scholar  could  do,  leaving  me  free  here  to  study  hyacinths.  I  wish 
I  could  give  him  the  Profcssor.ship  itself,  but  must  do  as  I  am  bid  by  Oxford. 
My  younger  .secretary,  who  lias  tlOO  a  year,  is  this  year  put  into  office,  for 
St.  George's  corresjiondence  ;  and  I  must  beg  my  good  friends — now,  I  am 
thankful  to  .say,  gathering  a  little  to  St.  George's  work, — not  to  think  them- 
selves slighted  in  being  answered  by  his  hand,  for  mine  is  weary. 

1876.  £    s.  d. 

April  16.  Balance 1511  10  1 

May  1.  Half  year's  Stipend  of  Slade  Professorship        179    0  0 

1090  10  1 
464  11  0 


Balance,  May  16tli        .        .        £1295  lO  1 
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Ai^  20  and  30.  Self  .... 

20.  Downs 

23.  Photographs  (LeucoUiea  and  Lippi) 
25.  Tailor's  Account 
May  1.  Oxford  Secretiiry 

1.  llallac'lle  for  May  and  June 
15.  Burgess 


£ 

«.  d. 

200 

0  0 

50 

0  0 

16 

5  0 

33 

6  0 

100 

0  0 

15 

0  0 

50 

0  0 

£464 

11  0 

III. 

"  HastdsGS,  May  15. 
"  My  dear  Ruskin.— I  enclose  two  extracts,  cut  from  the  same  day's  paper, 
■which  conlaiu  so  grimly  humorous  a  parallel  between  the  ways  in  which  the 
'  Protestant  Church  '  and  '  the  world  '  are  engaged  in  '  obliterating  all  traces 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,'  that  I  thought  you  might  possibly  use  them  in  '  Fors  ' 
or  ehiewhere. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  C.  Patmore." 

(The  following  are  the  two  extracts.  Before  giving  them,  I  must  reply  to 
my  greatly  honoured  and  loved  friend,  that  J)oth  the  Bristol  destroyers  of 
images  and  New  York  destroyers  of  humanit}',  are  simply — Lost  Sheep  of 
the  great  Catholic  Church  ;  account  of  whom  will  be  required  at  ?ier  hand.) 

"  IcoxocLASM  AT  BnisTOL. — Our  Bristol  correspondent  writes:  The  re- 
moval of  the  '  imagery  '  from  the  north  porch  of  Bristol  Cathedral  lias  createtl 
considerable  e.\cileineut  in  the  city  and  in  Clit'lon.  As  a  member  of  the 
capitidar  botly  who  is  known  to  strongly  object  to  the  tigures  was  seen  near 
the  Cathedral  late  on  Wednestlay  night,  the  clerk  of  the  works  employed 
'  watchers,'  his  intention  l)cing  lo  refuse  admission  to  other  than  his  own 
workmen.  On  'I'hursday  morning  he  had  occasion  to  leave  the  works  to  go 
to  the  quarries  at  Cor.sliam,  and  while  lie  was  ab.sent  a  gang  of  men,  under 
the  orders  <jf  Ihe  chapter  clerk,  entered  the  gates,  and  before  the  clerk  of  the 
works,  who  was  teleg!ai)hed  for,  coulil  return,  hauled  down  the  four  .'Statues 
and  oliliteritUfl  till  tnurx  of  tin  l'ir;/i)i  Mmi/,  doing  much  damage  to  other 
cjirving  in  the  prot;ess  of  removal.  The  last  has  by  no  means  been  heard  of 
this  atlair.  The  statues  cost  over  tlOO  each,  liut  the  money  value  of  the 
'  imagery'  is  not  considered  by  the  Hestoration  Committee.  Their  contentioir 
is  that,  until  the  work  was  completed  and  handed  over  to  the  Calhedral 
body,  it  belonged  to  Ihe  Hestoration  Committee;  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
right  of  Ihe  Chapter  lo  act  as  they  have  done  will  Iw  tested  in  a  court  of  law. 
Feeling  is  so  strong  .-igainst  the  action  of  Ihe  Dean  and  Chapter  that  plenlv 
of  money  wouhl  Im-  forthcoming  to  prosecute  such  an  iiujuiry." — J'till  Mail 
Gazette,  April  7,  1W7«. 

"One  of  the  latest  '  .s^-n.^al ions'  in  New  York  has  been  a  'female  boxing 
match,'  aptly  described  by  the  ycir  York  Tiineit  as  u  '  novel  and  nons<nsieiiI 
cxhil)ilion.'  Thecombafanf.s — or  '  lady  contestants, '  as  they  are  called  in  the 
reiK)rt  of  the  proceedings — were  two  ballet-girls,  of  the  kind  known  ns 
*  variety  dancers.'  One,  Alis.H  Saunders,  wore  a  white  IxMlice,  piir|)le  knee- 
breeches,  which  she  had  borrowed  from  an  Kthiopian  sennader,  red  stock- 
ings, and  ehoe-s.     The  other,  Miss  llarlund,  wa.s  attired  in  blue  trunks  and 
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white  tights.  Both  appeared  nervous,  were  very  pale,  tried  to  blush,  and 
'partially  succcede'l.'  When  the  fighting  began,  Miss  Harland'did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  her  hands.'  Miss  Saunders,  however,  had  her  tists 
more  at  command,  and,  after  some  preliminary  sparring,  succeeded  in  strik- 
ing her  opponent  'square  in  the  face.'  Miss  Harland,  on  her  side.  '  by  a 
vicious  blow  from  the  shoulder,'  managed  to  disarrange  Miss  Saunders's 
back  hair.  Both  ladies  then  smiled.  In  the  end  Miss  Harland  lost  the 
match,  '  owing  to  her  confirmed  habit  of  swinging  her  hands  around  in  the 
air.'  Miss  Saimders  was  declared  the  winner,  and  carried  off  a  prize  of  ?00 
dols.  and  a  piece  of  silver  plate;  Miss  Harland  received  a  ten-dollar  bill  from 
an  amateur  who  thought  she  deserved  consolation;  and  the  two  '  lady  con 
testants '  left  the  stage  arm-in-arm." — Pall  Mall  Oazette,  April  7, 1876. 

IV.  In  last  Fors,  though  I  thought  I  knew  my  '  Old  Mortality '  well 
enough,  I  carelessly  wrote  '  Elspeth,'  for  '  Elizabeth,'  (meaning  Bessie  Ma- 
clure) ;  and  the  misprint  '  Arannah  '  for  '  Araunah  '  escaped  my  eyes  three 
times  over.  The  more  grotesque  one  of  '  changes '  for  '  charges,'  in  p.  112,  line 
32,  was  I  suppose  appointed  by  Fors  to  chastise  me  for  incurable  flirtation. 
I  wish  I  knew  who  these  two  schoolgirls  are,  whom  I've  got  to  finish  my 
letter  to  if  I  can,  this  time. 

My  dears,  will  you  please,  for  I  can't  rewrite  what  I've  said  so  often, 
read,  when  you  have  opportunity,  the  letter  to  a  young  lady  in  Fors  34,  pp. 
183, 184.*  Resi>ecting  the  third  article  in  that  letter,  I  have  now  a  few  words 
to  add  ;  (read  also,  if  you  can,  what  is  said  of  the  Word  of  Grod,  in  Letters 
45  and  46).  I  told  you  in  last  Fors  that  you  would  have  great  difficulty  in 
getting  leave  from  English  society  to  obey  Christ.  For>  has  since  sent  me, 
in  support  of  this  statement,  a  paper  called  '  The  Christian,' — the  number 
for  Thursday,  May  11, — in  the  fifteenth  page  of  which  is  an  article  on  yoimg 
ladies  headed  "  What  can  they  do  ?"  from  which  I  take  the  following  pas- 
sage :— 

"  There  have  been  times  of  special  prayer  for  young  men  and  women. 
Could  there  not  be  also  for  the  ver}'  large  class  of  yoimg  ladies  who  do  not 
go  out  into  society  ?  The}'  have  no  home  duties  to  detain  them,  as  many,  in 
a  humbler  condition  ;  they  have  hours  and  hours  of  leisure,  and  know  not 
how  to  spend  them— partly  from  need  of  being  directed,  l)ut  more  so  from 
the  prejudices  and  hindnuiccs  in  their  way.  Their  hearts  are  burning  to  do 
something  for  Christ,  but  they  are  not  allowed,  partly  because  it  is  consid- 
ered '  improper,'  and  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

k  "  There  is  a  cry  on  eveiy  side  for  lal>ourcrs.  There  are  numbers  longing 
to  respond  ;  if  nf)t  wliolly  to  dedicate  their  lives,  at  least  a  portion  of  their 
days,  to  active  Christian  scrAicc,  and  only  a  wave  of  united  prayer  can  throw 
ihe.'^-  objections  aside,  and  free  the  large  band  who  are  .so  willing. 

"  A  briglit  young  Christian  came  to  me  this  week.  She  is  tired  of  meet- 
ings to  which  she  is  constantlv  taken,  but  never  allowed  to  work  in  the 
inijuiry-room  at  ihem,— hindered  from  taking  up  the  least  bit  of  work,  till 
at  la.st  she  cannot  even  a«k  for  it.  Almost  to  '  kill  time,'  she  has  taken  up  a 
secular  corrtsf)onding  agency." 

•  I  Bhf>uld  like  my  lady  readers  in  ^neral  to  have,  of  back  Fore  niimberB,  at  least,  80, 
3J,  80.  45,  46,  and  4«  :  those  who  have  the  complete  book  should  scratch  out  the  eleventh 
line  in  p.  18  of  the  last  Index,  and  put  the  10th  line  V  it  thus  :  "  Ladies,  and  girls,  ad- 
rice  to,  30,  tfO  ;  34.  183  ;  45,  13(i ;  48,  176." 
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Now  that  it  is  '  considered  improper '  by  the  world  that  you  should  do 
anything  for  Christ,  is  entirely  true,  and  always  true  ;  and  therefore  it  was 
that  your  Grodfathers  and  Godmothers,  in  your  name,  renounced  the  "  vain 
pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,"  with  all  covetous  desires  of  the  same — sec 
baptismal  ser\'ice— (I  wonder  if  you  had  pretty  names — wont  you  tell  me  ?) 
but  I  much  doubt  if  you,  either  privately  or  from  the  pulpit  of  your  doubt- 
less charming  church,  have  ever  been  taught  what  the  "  vain  pomp  and 
glory  of  the  world  "  was. 

Well,  do  you  want  to  be  better  dressed  than  your  schoolfellows  ?  Some 
of  them  are  probably  poor,  and  cannot  afford  to  dress  like  you  ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  may  be  poor  yourselves,  and  may  be  mortified  at  their  being 
dressed  better  than  you.  Put  an  end  to  all  that  at  once,  by  resohing  to  go 
down  into  the  deep  of  your  girl's  heart,  where  you  will  find,  inlaid  by 
Christ's  own  hand,  a  better  thing  than  vanity;  pity.  And  be  sure  of  this, 
that,  although  in  a  truly  Christian  land,  every  young  girl  would  be  dressed 
beautifully  and  delightfully, — in  this  entirely  heathen  and  Baal-worship- 
ping lautl  of  ours,  not  one  girl  in  ten  has  either  decent  or  healthy  clothing, 
and  that  you  have  no  business  now  to  wear  an\-tLing  tine  yourself,  but  are 
bound  to  use  your  full  strength  and  resources  to  dress  a.s  many  of  }'our  poor 
neighlwurs  as  you  can.  What  of  fine  dress  your  people  insist  uix)n  jour 
wearing,  take — and  wear  proudly  and  prettily,  for  their  sakes  ;  but,  so  far 
as  in  you  lies,  be  sure  that  every  day  you  are  labouring  to  clothe  some  poorer 
creatures.  And  if  you  cannot  clothe,  at  least  help,  with  your  hands.  You 
can  make  your  own  bed  ;  wash  your  own  plate  ;  brighten  your  own  fumi 
ture, — if  nothing  else. 

'  But  that's  servant's  work '?  Of  course  it  is.  WTiat  business  have  you  to 
hope  to  be  l)etter  than  a  servant  of  servants  ?  '  God  made  you  lady  '  ?  Yes. 
he  has  put  you,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  position  in  which  you  may  learn  to  speak 
your  own  language  beautifully ;  to  be  accurately  acquainted  with  the  ele- 
ments of  other  languages  ;  to  behave  with  grace,  tact,  and  sympathy  to  all 
around  you  ;  to  know  the  history  of  your  countrj-,  the  commands  of  its  re- 
ligion, and  the  duties  of  its  race.  If  you  obc}-  His  will  in  learning  these 
things,  you  will  obtain  the  power  of  becoming  a  true  '  lady  ; '  and  you  will 
become  one,  if  while  you  learn  tliese  things  you  set  yourself,  with  :'.ll  the 
strength  of  your  youth  and  womanhood,  to  serve  Hia  servants,  until  the 
(lay  come  when  lie  calls  you  to  say,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant :  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

You  may  thas  become  a  Christ's  lady,  or  you  may,  if  you  will,  lx?come  a 
Belial's  lady,  taking  Belial's  gift  of  miserable  idleness,  living  on  the  labour 
and  shame  of  others,  and  deceiving  them  and  yourself  by  lies  a1x)ut  Provl- 
<lence,  until  you  perish  in  hell  with  the  rest  of  such,  shrieking  the  bitter 
cr)-,  "  When  saw  we  T/ieef" 

V. 

"  3,  ArnoLE  Crescent.  Perth.  lOth  May,  1876. 
"  Sir,— Thinkintr  that  it  may  interest  you,  I  take  the  lilM-rty  of  writiiig  to 
let  you  know  that  the  '  Lca<l '  Is  not  at  all  in  the  bUitc  you  su|.|m)'>«.'  it  to  be  : 
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but  still  runs  down,  very  clear,  by  the  side  of  the  North  Inch,  and  past  Rose 
Terrace,  and,  judging  from  the  numbers  of  them  at  this  moment  playing  by 
it,  affords  no  small  delight  to  the  children. 

"  I  am,  yours  most  respectfully, 

"  A  Reader  of  '  FoRS.'  " 

VL 

"  Easthaatpstead  Rectory,  Bracknell, 

"  April  20,  1876. 

"My  dear  Ruskin, — I  have  just  received  this  month's  '  Fors,'  but  not  read 
It,  (of  course  not ;  my  friends  never  do,  except  to  tind  the  mistakes,)  as  I  am 
off  to  Dublin,  but  as  regards  Psalm  Ixxxvii.,  (note,  p.  71,)  I  expounded  it 
In  a  sermon  some  time  since,  and  was  talking  of  it  to  a  verj'  learned  Hebraist 
last  Monday.  Rahab,  there,  is  generally  uudei-stcod  to  mean  '  the  monster,' 
and  has  nothing  to  do,  beyond  resemblance  of  sound,  with  Rahab  the  harlot. 
And  the  monster  is  the  crocodile,  as  typical  of  Egypt.  In  Psalm  Ixxxix.  10, 
(the  Bible  version,  not  the  Prayer  Book,)  you  will  see  Rahab  explained  in 
the  margin,  by  'or  Egypt.' 

"  Perhaps  Rahab  the  harlot  was  called  by  the  same  from  the  rapacity  of 
her  class,  just  as  in  Latin  lupa. 

"  The  whole  Psalm  is  badly  translated,  and,  as  we  have  it,  unintelligible. 
But  it  is  really  charged  with  deep  prophetical  meaning.  I  cannot  write 
more,  so  believe  me, 

"Ever  yours  affectionately, 

"  O.  Gordon. 

"  I  hope  you  will  have  had  a  pleasant  journey  when  you  receive  this. 
The  Greek  Septuagint  is  much  better  than  the  English,  but  not  good.  As 
regards  the  general  meaning,  you  have  divined  it  very  correctly." 
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LETTER  LXYII. 

As  I  am  now  often  asked,  in  private  letters,  the  constitution 
of  St.  George's  Company,  and  cannot,  hitherto,  refer,  in  an- 
swer, to  any  clear  summary  of  it,  I  will  try  \o  write  such  a 
summary  in  tliis  number  of  Fors ;  that  it  may  henceforward 
be  sent  to  inquirers  as  alone  sufficiently  explanatory. 

The  St.  George's  Company  is  a  society  established  to  carry 
out  certain  charitable  objects,  towards  which  it  invites,  and 
tliankfully  will  receive,  help  from  any  persons  caring  to  give 
it,  either  in  money,  labour,  or  any  kind  of  gift.  But  the  Com- 
pany itself  consists  of  persons  wjio  agree  in  certain  general 
principles  of  action,  and  objects  of  pursuit,  and  who  can, 
therefore,  act  togetlier  in  effective  and  constant  unison. 

These  objects  of  pursuit  are,  in  brief  terms,  the  health, 
wealth,  and  long  life  of  the  British  nation  :  the  Company 
having  thus  devoted  itself,  in  the  conviction  that  the  Britisli 
nation  is  at  present  unhealthy,  poor,  and  likely  to  perish,  as  a 
power,  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  accordingly  propose 
to  themselves  the  general  medicining,  enriching,  and  preserv- 
ing in  political  strength,  of  the  population  of  these  islands; 
they  themselves  numbering  at  present,  in  their  Vanks,  about 
thirty  persons, — none  of  them  rich,  several  of  them  sick,  and 
the  leader  of  them,  at  all  events,  not  likely  to  live  long. 

Whether  the  nation  be  healthy,  or  in  unwholesome  degrada- 
tion of  body  and  mind  ;  wealthy,  or  in  continual  and  shamefnl 
distress;  strong,  or  in  rapid  decline  of  political  power  and  au- 
thority,— the  reader  will  find  debated  throughout  tlic  various 
contents  of  the  preceding  five  volumes  <»f  Fors.  But  there  is 
one  public  fact,  which  cannot  be  debated — that  the  nation  is 
in  d('!)t.  And  the  St.  fTCorgo'fi  CompaJiy  do  practically  make 
it  their/>.<*<,  though  not  their  principal,  object,  to  bring  t/ia( 
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state  of  things  to  an  end  ;  and  to  establisli,  instead  of  a  Na- 
tional Debt,  a  National  Store.  (See  the  24tli  line  of  the  third 
page  of  the  first  letter  of  the  series,  published  1st  January, 
1S71,  and  the  eleventh,  and  twenty-seventh,  letters,  through- 
out.) 

That  very  few  readers  of  this  page  have  any  notion,  at  this 
moment,  what  a  National  Debt  is,  or  can  conceive  what  a  Na- 
tional Store  should  be,  is  one  of  many  evil  consequences  of  the 
lies  which,  under  the  title  of  '*  Political  Economy,"  have  been 
taught  by  the  ill-educated,  and  mostly  dishonest,  commercial 
men  who  at  present  govern  the  press  of  the  country. 

I  have  again  and  a£:ain  stated  the  truth  in  both  these  mat- 
ters,  but  must  try  once  more  to  do  it,  emphatically,  and  intel- 
ligibly. 

A  '  civilized  nation '  in  modern  Europe  consists,  in  broad 
terms,  of  (A)  a  mass  of  half-taught,  discontented,  and  mostly 
penniless  populace,  calling  itself  the  people  ;  of  (B)  a  thing 
which  it  calls  a  government — meaning  an  apparatus  for  col- 
lecting and  spending  money ;  and  (C)  a  small  number  of  capi- 
talists, many  of  them  rogues,  and  most  of  them  stupid  persons, 
who  have  no  idea  of  any  object  of  human  existence  other  than 
money-making,  gambling,  or  champagne-bibbing.  A  certain 
quantity  of  literary  men,  saying  anything  they  can  get  paid  to 
say, — of  clergymen,  saying  anything  they  have  been  taught  to 
say, — of  natural  philosophers,  saying  anything  that  comes  into 
their  heads, — and  of  nobility,  saying  nothing  at  all,  combine  in 
disguising  flie  action,  and  perfecting  the  disorganization,  of 
the  mass;  but  with  respect  to  practical  business,  the  civilized 
nation  consists  broadly  of  mob,  money-collecting  machine,  and 
ca])italist. 

Now  when  the  civilized  mob  wants  to  spend  money  for  any 
profitless  or  mischievous  purpf.so.^, — fireworks,  illuminatiouR, 
battles,  driving  about  from  place  to  |)lace,  or  what  not, — bein*.' 
itself  penniless,  it  sets  its  money-collecting  machine  to  borrow 
the  sum  needful  for  these  amusements  from  the  civilized  capi- 
talist. 

Tlie  civilized  capitalist  lendg  the  money,  on  conditipn  that, 
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throngli  tlie  money-collecting  niacliine,  lie  may  tux  the  civil- 
ised mob  thenceforward  for  ever.  The  civilized  mob  spends 
the  money  forthwith,  in  gunpowdei",  infernal  machines,  mas- 
querade dresses,  new  boulevards,  or  anything  else  it  has  set  its 
idiotic  mind  on  for  tiie  moment ;  and  appoints  its  money-col- 
lecting machine  to  collect  a  daily  tax  from  its  children,  and 
children's  children,  to  be  paid  to  the  capitalists  from  whom  it 
had  received  the  accommodation,  thenceforward  for  ever. 

That  is  the  nature  of  a  National  Debt. 

In  order  to  understand  that  of  a  National  Store,  my  readers 
nmst  lirst  consider  what  any  store  whatever,  serviceable  to  hu- 
n)an  beings,  consists  of.  A  store  properly  means  a  collection 
of  useful  things.  Literally,  it  signifies  only  a  quantity, — or 
much  of  a/jything.  But  the  heap  of  broken  bottles  which,  I 
hear,  is  accumulating  under  the  principal  cliff  of  Snowdon, 
through  the  contributions  of  tourists  from  the  summit,  is  not 
properly  to  be  called  a  store;  though  a  binfull  of  old  wine  is. 
Neither  is  a  heaj)  of  cannon-balls  a  store;*  though  a  heap  of 
potatoes  is.  Neither  is  a  cellar  full  of  gunpowder  a  store  ; 
though  a  cellar  full  of  coals  is.  A  store  is,  for  squirrels,  of 
nuts;  fur  bees,  of  honey;  for  men,  of  food,  clothes,  fuel,  or 
pretty  things,  such  as  toys  or  jewels, — and,  for  educated  per- 
sons, of  books  and  pictures. 

And  the  ))ossession  of  such  a  store  by  the  nation  would  sig- 
nify, that  there  were  no  taxes  to  pay;  that  everybody  had 
clothes  enough,  and  some  stuff  laid  by  for  next  year;  that 
everybody  had  food  enough,  and  })lcnty  of  salted  pork.  j)ickled 
walnuts,  potted  shrimps,  or  other  conserves,  in  the  cupboanl ; 
tiiat  everybody  had  jewels  enough,  and  some  of  the  biggest 
laid  by,  in  treasuries  and  museums  ;  and,  of  persons  caring  for 
such  things,  that  everybody  had  as  many  books  and  pictures  as 
they  could  read  or  look  at;  with  quantities  of  the  highest 
quality  besides,  in  easily  accessible  pul)lic  libraries  and  galleries. 

Now  the  wretches  who  have,  at  present,  the  teaching  of  tho 

*  They  may  serve  for  the  dtftnee  of  the  store,  of  course;— so  may  tb« 

broken  IkjIIIch,  Htuck  on  the  top  of  u  wall.  But  the  lock  of  your  cupboard 
is  not  the  contents  of  it. 
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people  in  their  liands.  tlirongli  the  public  press,  tell  them  that 
it  is  not  '  practical '  to  attempt  to  bring  about  this  state  of 
things  ; — and  that  their  government,  or  money-collecting  ma- 
chine, must  not  buy  wine,  potatoes,  jewels,  or  pictures  for 
them  ;  but  must  buy  iron  plates  two  feet  thick,  gunpowder, 
and  red  tape.  And  this  popular  instruction  is  given,  you  will 
find,  in  the  end,  by  persons  who  know  that  they  could  not  get 
a  percentage  themselves,  (without  the  public's  coming  to  know 
it,)  on  buying  potatoes  or  pictures ;  but  can  get  it,  and  a  large 
one,  on  manufacturing  iron,  on  committing  wholesale  murder, 
or  on  tying  up  papers  with  red  tape. 

Now  tlie  St.  George's  Company  propose  to  themselves, — 
and,  if  tl)e  God  they  believe  in,  lives,  will  assuredly  succeed  in 
their  proposition, — to  put  an  end  to  this  rascally  and  inhuman 
state  of  things,  and  bring  about  an  honest  and  human  state  of 
them,  instead.  And  they  have  already  actually  begun  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  National  Store  of  good  and  useful  things  ;  by 
the  collection  and  administration  of  which,  they  are  not  them- 
selves to  derive  any  gain  whatsoever,  but  the  Nation  only. 

"We  are,  therefore,  at  present,  as  I  said  at  first,  a  company 
established  for  a  charitable  purpose ;  the  object  of  charity 
being  the  entire  body  of  the  British  nation,  now  paying  taxes 
to  cheating  capitalists.  But  we  hope  to  include,  finally,  in  our 
ranks  a  large  nuniber  of  the  people  themselves,  and  to  make 
quite  adiflPerent  sort  of  people  of  them,  carrying  out  our  com- 
jiany's  laws,  to  the  abolition  of  many  existing  interests,  and  in 
abrogation  of  many  existing  arrangements. 

And  the  laws  which  we  hope  thus  to  see  accepted  are  none 
of  them  new  ;  but  have  been  already  recommended  by  all  wise 
men,  and  practised  by  all  ti'uly  prosperous  states  ;  nor  is  there 
anything  whatever  new  in  the  modes  of  administration  pro- 
posed ; — and  especially  be  it  noted,  there  is  notliing  of  the 
present  leader's  fanfics,  in  any  part  or  character  of  the  scheme 
— which  is  merely  the  application,  to  our  nationally  diseased 
thoughts  and  practices,  of  tlie  direct  precepts  of  the  true  sages 
of  past  time,  who  are  every  one  of  them  in  harmony  concern- 
ing all  that  is  necessary  for  men  to  do,  feel,  and  know. 
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And  we  liope  to  estaMisli  tliese  laws,  not  by  violence,  but  bj' 
obeying  them  ourselves,  to  the  extent  of  which  existing  circuin- 
stances  admit ;  and  so  gradually  showing  the  advantage  of 
them,  and  making  them  acceptable  to  others.  Not  that,  for 
the  enforcement  of  some  of  them,  (the  abolition  of  all  manu- 
factures that  make  the  air  unwholesome, for  instance,)  we  shall 
hesitate  to  use  the  strong  hand,  when  once  our  hands  are  strong. 
liut  we  shall  not  beijin  bv  street  riots  to  throw  down  our 
neighbour's  chimneys,  or  break  his  machinery ; — though  what 
we  shall  end  in  doing — God  knows,  not  I, — but  I  have  my  own 
thoughts  concerning  it  ;  not  at  present  needing  exposition. 

The  Companions,  for  the  most  part,  will  remain  exactly  in 
the  condition  of  life  they  held  before  entering  the  Society; 
but  they  will  direct  all  their  powers,  and  some  part  of  their 
revenues,  in  that  condition,  to  the  advance  of  its  interests.  We 
hold  it  shortsighted  and  ruinous  policy  to  form  separate  insti- 
tutions, or  atteinpt  the  sudden  establishment  of  new  systems 
of  labour.  Every  one  of  us  must  use  the  advantages  he  now 
])068esses,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  contend  with  the  ditti- 
culties  arising  out  of  his  present  position,  gradually  modifying 
it,  as  he  can,  into  conformitv  with  the  laws  which  the  Society 
desires  may  be  ultimately  observed  by  all  its  members. 

The  first  of  our  conditions  of  Companionship  is  Honesty. 
We  are  a  comiiany  of  honest  persons,  vowing  to  have  no  fel- 
lowship with  dishonest  ones.  Persons  who  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  'Honesty,'  or  who  would  in  anywise,  for 
selfish  convenience,  tolerate  any  manner  of  cheatinfj  or  Ivinir, 
either  in  others  or  themselves,  we  class  indiscriminate!}'  with 
the  self-conscious  rogues,  for  whom  we  have  more  resjiect;  and 
our  poparation  from  all  such  is  to  be  quite  manifest  and  unmis- 
takahle.  We  do  not  go  into  monasteries, — we  seek  no  freedom 
of  conscience  in  foreign  lands, — we  profess  no  severities  of 
asceticism  at  home.  We  sin)ply  refuse  to  have  any  dealings 
with  rogues.  wlRither  at  home  or  abro.id. 

I  repeat,  for  this  must  be  strictly  underetood  ;  we  are  a  com- 
pany of  hoTH'st  persons;  and  will  add  to  ourselves  none  but 
persons  of  that  quality.     We,  for  our  own  part,  entirely  decline 
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to  lire  by  passing  bad  half-crowns,  by  selling  bad  goods,  or  by 
lying  as  to  their  relative  quality.  And  we  hold  only  such 
communication  with  persons  gnilty  of  such  practices,  as  we 
should  with  any  other  manner  of  thieves  or  liars. 

It  will  follow  that  anything  gi-avely  said  by  a  Companion  of 
St.  George  may  be,  without  investigation,  believed  ;  and  any- 
thing sold  by  one,  without  scrutiny,  bought  for  what  it  is  said 
to  be, — of  which  recoveiy  of  old  principles  of  human  speech 
and  commerce,  no  words  can  set  forth  the  infinitude  of  bene- 
ficial consequences,  when  it  is  once  brought  about  among  a  dis- 
cernible and  every-day  increasing  body  of  persons. 

The  second  condition  of  companionship  is  the  resolution,  sc 
far  as  we  have  ability,  to  earn  our  own  living  with  our  own 
hands  ;  and  not  to  allow,  much  less  compel,  other  people  to 
work  for  us  :  this  duty  being  of  double  force, — first,  as  neces- 
sary to  our  own  health  and  honour;  l)ut  much  more,  as  strik- 
iiiir  liome  at  the  srhastlv  universal  crime  of  modern  societv, — 
stealing  the  labourer's  bread  from  him,  (m;iking  him  work, 
that  is  to  say,  for  ours,  as  well  as  his  own.)  and  then  abusing 
and  despising  him  for  the  degradation  of  character  whicli  hi;! 
pei'pctual  toil  involves;*  deliberately,  in  many  cases,  refusing 
to  encouraire  him  in  econoniv,  that  we  niav  have  Jiim  at  our 
mercy  to  grind  in  the  mill  ;  always  selling  as  much  gin  and 
beer  to  him  as  we  can  persuade  liim  to  swill,  at  the  I'ate  of 
twenty-pence  for  twopence'  worth,  (see  .Letter  XXVII.,)  to 
fill  our  own  pockets  ;  and  teaching  him  pious  catechisms,  that 
we  may  keep  him  our  quiet  slave. 

We  cannot,  at  present,  all  obey  this  great  law  concerning 
labour,  however  willing  we  may  be  ;  for  we  may  not,  in  the 
condition  of  life  in  which  we  liave  been  brought  up,  have 
been  tatight  any  manual  labour  by  whicli  we  now  could  make 
a  living.  I  myself,  tlie  jiresent  Master  of  the  Society,  cannot 
olioy  this,  its  second  main  law  ;  but  then  I  am  only  a  make- 
shift Master,  taking  the  place  till  somebody  more  fit  for  it  be 

•  See  Ivctler  XI.  (November  71,)  pages  81 — 84,  the  most  pregnant  five 
pages  in  tlic  entire  series  of  these  letters  ;  and  compare  that  for  January  of 
Uiih  year,  pp.  0-8,  and  for  April,  pp.  72 — 3. 
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found.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  life,  in  the  full  gtrenrrth  of  it  at 
Ashestiel,  and  eai-ly  at  Abbotsford,  with  his  literary  work 
done  by  ten,  or  at  latest  twelve,  in  the  mornint;;  and  the  rest 
of  the  day  spent  in  useful  work  with  Tom  Purdie  in  his 
woods,  is  a  model  of  wise  moi-al  management  of  mind  and 
body,  for  men  of  true  literary  power;  but  I  had  neither  the 
country  training  of  body,  nor  have  the  natural  streni;tli  of 
brain,  which  can  reach  this  ideal  in  anywise.  Sir  Walter 
wrote  as  a  stream  flows;  but  I  do  all  my  brain-work  like  a 
wrung  sponge,  and  am  tired  out,  and  good  for  nothing,  after 
it.  Sir  Walter  was  in  the  open  air,  farm-bred,  and  phiying 
with  lambs,  while  I  was  a  poor  little  Cockney  wretch,  playing 
in  a  dark  London  nursery,  with  a  bunch  of  keys.  I  do  the 
best  I  can,  and  know  what  ought  to  be  ;  and  that  is  all  the 
(Jomj)any  really  need  of  me.  I  would  fain,  at  this  moment, 
both  for  pleasure  and  duty's  sake,  be  cutting  the  dead  stems 
out  of  my  wood,  or  learning  to  build  a  di-y  stone  wall  under 
my  good  mason,  Mr.  Usher,  than  writing  these  institutes  of  St. 
George,  but  the  institutes  are  needed,  and  must  be  written  by 
me,  since  there  is  nobody  else  to  write  them. 

Any  one,  therefore,  may  be  a  Companion  of  St.  George  who 
sincerely  does  what  they  can,  to  make  themselves  useful,  and 
earn  their  daily  bread  by  tiieir  own  labour  :  and  some  forms  of 
intellectual  or  artistic  labour,  inconsistent  (as  a  musician's) 
with  other  manual  labour,  are  accepted  by  the  Society  as  use- 
ful ;  provided  they  be  truly  undertaken  for  the  good  and  help 
of  all ;  and  that  the  intellectual  labourer  ask  no  more  jiay  than 
any  other  workman.  A  scholar  can  generally  live  on  less  food 
than  a  ploughman,  and  there  is  no  conceivai)le  reasou  why  he 
should  have  more*  And  if  he  be  a  false-hearted  schohir.  or  a 
bad  j)ainter  or  fid<llei',  there  is  intinite  reason  why  he  should 


*  Apain,  I  liave  more  myself — but  that  is  becnuso  I  liavc  boon  ill-bred  ; 
ami  I  shall  Ix'  must  thankful  to  take  less,  as  soon  a.s  other  people  cea.sc  to  be 
paid  for  doin^r  luithintr.  IVoph-  ery  out  upon  me  for  aftkiiifr  ten  shiillnps 
for  a  year's  Fors  ;  out  never  object  to  Mr.  Barlx.'r's  paying  his  elerk  a  puinea 
for  o|M'nin^  bis  study  door  to  mc  flvc  times,  charging  the  suuic  to  ISt. 
George's  account.     (Sec  Fors  of  April,  pp.  bH,  H'j,  90.) 
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have  less.  My  readers  may  liave  been  eurprised  at  the  instant 
and  eager  assertion,  as  of  a  leading  principle,  in  the  first  of 
these  lettei'S,  (eTanuary  '71,)  that  people  cannot  live  by  art. 
But  I  spoke  swiftly,  because  the  attempt  so  to  live  is  among 
the  worst  possible  ways  they  can  take  of  injurious  begging. 
There  are  a  few,  a  very  few  persons  born  in  each  generation, 
whose  words  are  worth  hearing ;  whose  art  is  worth  seeing. 
These  born  few  will  preach,  or  sing,  or  paint,  in  spite  of  you  ; 
they  will  starve  like  grasshoppers,  rather  than  stop  singing ; 
and  even  if  you  don't  choose  to  listen,  it  is  charitable  to  throw 
them  some  crumbs  to  keep  them  alive.  But  the  people  who 
take  to  writing  or  painting  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  because 
they  think  it  genteel,  are  just  by  so  much  more  contemptible 
than  common  beggars,  in  that  they  are  noisy  and  offensive 
beggars.  I  am  qnite  "willing  to  pay  for  keeping  our  poor  vag- 
abonds in  the  workhouse  ;  but  not  to  pay  them  for  grinding 
organs  outside  my  door,  defacing  the  streets  with  bills  and 
caricatures,  tempting  young  girls  to  read  rubbishy  novels,  or 
deceiving  the  whole  nation  to  its  ruin,  in  a  thousand  leagues 
square  of  dirtily  printed  falsehood,  every  morning  at  break- 
fast. AVhatever  in  literature,  art,  or  religion,  is  done  for 
money,  is  poisonous  itself;  and  doubly  deadly,  in  preventing 
the  heai-ing  or  seeing  of  the  noble  literature  and  art  which  have 
been  done  for  love  and  truth.  If  peoj^le  cannot  make  their 
bread  by  honest  labour,  let  them  at  least  make  no  noise  about 
the  streets;  but  hold  their  tongues,  and  hold  out  their  idle 
liands  humbly  ;  and  they  shall  be  fed  kindly. 

Then  the  thii'd  condition  of  Companionship  is,  that,  after 
we  liave  done  as  much  manual  work  as  will  earn  our  food, 
we  all  of  us  discipline  ourselves,  our  children,  and  any  one 
else  willing  to  be  taught,  in  all  the  bi'anches  of  honourable 
knowledge  and  graceful  art  attainable  by  us.  Having  honest- 
ly obtained  our  meat  and  drink,  and  having  snfliciently  eaten 
and  drunken,  we  proceed,  dui-ing  the  rest  of  the  day,  to  seek 
after  things  better  than  meat  and  drink  ;  and  to  pi-ovide  for 
the  no])lcr  necessities  of  what,  in  ancient  days,  Englishmeu 
used  to  call  their  souls. 
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To  tliis  end,  we  shall,  as  we  increase  in  numl)ers,  establish 
Buch  chui'clies  and  schools  as  may  best  gnide  religious  feeling, 
and  diffuse  the  love  of  sound  learning  and  prudent  ai-t.  And 
when  I  set  myself  first  to  the  work  of  forming  the  society,  I 
was  induced  to  do  so  chiefly  by  the  consciousness  that  the  bal- 
anced unison  of  artistic  sensibility  with  scientific  faculty,  which 
enabled  me  at  once  to  love  Giotto,  and  learn  from  Galileo, 
gave  me  singular  advantages  for  a  work  of  this  kind.  More 
particularly,  the  course  of  study  through  which,  after  being 
trained  in  the  severest  schools  of  Protestant  divinity,  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  mythology  of  Greece,  and  legends  of 
Home,  in  their  most  vivid  power  over  the  believing  minds  of 
both  nations,  permits  me  now  to  accept  with  freedom  and  re- 
spect the  concurrence  of  a  wider  range  of  pei'sons  holding  dif- 
ferent views  on  religious  subjects,  than  any  other  scholar  I 
know,  at  the  present  day,  in  England,  would  feel  himself 
secure  in  the  hope  of  reconciling  to  a  common  duty,  and  in 
uncontested  elements  of  faith. 

The  scheme,  and  elementary  means,  of  this  common  educa- 
tion, I  am  now  occupied  in  arranging  and  choosing  as  I  best 
may.*  In  esi)ecial,  1  have  set  myself  to  write  three  gram- 
mars— of  geologv,  botany,  and  zoology,  which  will  contain 
nothing  but  indisputable  facts  in  those  three  branches  of 
j)roper  human  learning;  and  which,  if  I  live  a  little  longer, 
will  embrace  as  many  facts  as  any  ordinary  schoolboy  or 
schoolgiil  need  be  taught.  In  these  three  grammars,  (' Deu- 
calion,' '  Pi-osorpina,'  and  'Love's  Meinie,'t)  1  shall  accept 
eveiy  aid  that  seneil»le  and  earnest  men  of  science  can  sj)are 
me,  towards  the  task  of  popular  education  :  and  I  hope  to  keep 
thankful  records  of  the  names  of  the  persons  who  are  making 
true  discoveries  in  any  of  these  sciences,  and  of  the  datesof  such 
discovery,  whicli  shall  be  unassailably  trustworthy  as  far  as  they 
extend.  I  hope  also  to  be  able  to  choose,  and  in  some  degree 
provide,  a  body  of  popular  literature  of  entirely  serviceablo 

*  8ce  Fore  for  Jarmary  of  this  year,  pp   15,  16. 

f  This  lK)C)lt  I  Kliall  cxlciid,  if  lime  l)e  pivcn  me,  from  Its  first  proposed 
hirm  into  a  parallel  one  with  the  two  others. 
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quality.  Of  some  of  tlie  most  precious  books  needed,  T  am 
preparing,  with  tlie  help  of  my  fi'ieiids,  new  editions,  for  a 
common  possession  in  all  our  school  libraries. 

If  I  have  powers  fitted  for  this  task,  (and  I  should  not  liave 
attempted  it  but  in  conviction  that  I  have,)  they  are  owing 
mainly  to  this  one  condition  of  my  life,  that,  from  my  yourh 
up,  I  have  been  seeking  the  fame,  and  honouring  the  work,  of 
others  ; — never  my  own.  I  first  was  driven  into  literature 
that  1  might  defend  the  name  of  Turner  ;  since  that  day  I 
liave  been  explaining  the  power,  or  proclaiming  the  praise,  of 
Tintoret, — of  Luini, — of  Carpaccio, — of  Botticelli, — of  Car- 
lylc ; — never  thinking  for  an  instant  of  myself:  and  sacriticing 
what  little  faculty,  and  large  pleasure,  I  had  in  painting, 
either  from  nature  or  noble  art,  that,  if  possible,  I  might  bring 
others  to  see  what  I  rejoiced  in,  and  understand  what  I  had 
deciphered.  Tliere  has  been  no  heroism  in  this,  nor  virtue  ; — 
but  only,  as  far  as  I  am  myself  concerned,  quaint  ordering  of 
Fate  ;  but  the  result  is,  that  I  Jiave  at  last  obtained  an  instinct 
of  impartial  and  reverent  judgment,  which  sternly  fits  me  for 
this  final  work,  to  which,  if  to  anything,  1  was  appointed. 

And  for  the  right  doing  of  it,  and  for  all  futui-e  work  of  the 
same  kind,  requiring  to  be  done  for  the  Society  by  other  per- 
sons, it  is  absolutely  needful  that  the  person  charged  with  it 
should  be  implicitly  trusted,  and  accurately  obeyed  l)y  the 
Companions,  in  all  mattei's  necessary  to  the  working  of  the 
Society,  lie  cannot  lose  his  time  in  contention  or  persuasion  ; 
lie  must  act  undisturbedly,  or  his  mind  will  not  suffice  for  its 
toil  ;  and  with  concurrence  of  all  the  Society's  power,  or  half 
tlieir  power  will  be  wasted,  and  the  whole  perverted,  by  hesi- 
tation and  oj)position.  His  authority  over  them  must  corre- 
spond ))i-ecisely,  in  the  war  against  the  poverty  anil  vice  of  the 
State,  to  that  of  a  Roman  Dictator,  in  his  war  against  its  ex- 
ternal enemies. 

Of  a  Roman  '  Dictator,^  I  say,  obseive  :  not  a  Roman 
'  Emperor^  It  is  not  tlie  command  of  private  will,  but  the 
dictation  of  necessary  law,  which  the  Society  obeys: — only, 
the  obedience  must  be  absolute,  and  without  question ;  faith- 
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fill  to  tlie  uttermost, — that  is  to  say,  trusting  to  the  utter, 
most.  Tlie  practice  of  faith  and  obedience  to  some  of  our 
fellow-creatures  is  the  ali)liabet  by  which  we  learn  the  liigher 
obedience  to  lieaven  ;  and  it  is  not  only  needful  to  the  pros- 
perity of  all  noble  united  action,  byt  essential  to  the  happiiiees 
of  all  noble  living  spirits. 

I  have  not,  in  my  past  letters,  much  noticed  this  condition 
of  the  Society's  work  ;  because  its  explanation  will  involve 
that  of  our  religious  creed  to  the  full  ;  and  its  enforcement 
must  be  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  raad-dog's  creed  of  modern- 
ism, '*!  will  not  be  dictated  to,"  which  contains  the  essence 
of  all  diabolical  error.  For,  in  sum,  the  moral  scale  is  raised 
exactly  according  to  the  degree  and  motive  of  obedience.  To 
be  disobedient  through  temptation,  is  human  sin  ;  but  to  be 
disobedient  for  the  sake  of  disobedience,  fiendish  sin.  To  be 
ol)edient  for  the  sake  of  success  in  conduct,  is  human  vir- 
tue ;  but  to  be  obedient  for  the  sake  of  obedience,  angelic 
virtue. 

The  constitution  of  the  Society  is  to  be,  therefore,  that  of 
an  aristocracy  electing  an  absolute  chief,  (as  the  Senate  of 
Rome  their  Dictator,  or  the  Senate  of  Venice  their  Doge,) 
who  is  to  be  entirely  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  So- 
ciety's affairs  ;  to  appoint  its  principal  officers,  and  to  grant 
oi-  i-efnse  admission  to  candidates  for  Companionship.  Bnt  lie 
is  liable  to  deposition  at  any  moment,  by  a  vote  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Companions;  and  is  to  have  no  conti-ol  over  the 
l)ropcrty  of  the  Society,  but  through  the  Trustees  in  whom 
that  property  is  vested. 

And  now,  for  farther  explanation  of  the  details  of  our  con- 
stitution and  design,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Fors  for 
]\rarch  of  this  year;  and,  if  ho  desires  to  pursue  his  inquiry,  to 
the  Srh,  9th,  11th,  17th,  and  19th  Letters  of  the  previous 
series.  These  state  clearly  what  we  propose  to  do,  and  how  : 
but,  for  defence  of  our  principles,  the  entire  series  of  Letters 
must  he  studied  ;  and  that  with  quiet  attention,  for  not  a 
word  of  them  has  been  written  but  with  purpose.  Some 
parts  of  the  jilan  arc  confessedly  unex])lained,  and  others 
10 
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obscurely  liinted  at ;  nor  do  I  choose  to  say  liow  much  of  this 
indistinctness  lias  been  intentional.  But  I  am  well  assured 
that  if  any  patient  and  candid  person  cares  to  understand  the 
book,  and  master  its  contents,  he  may  do  so  with  less  pains 
than  would  be  required  for  the  reading  of  any  ordinary  philo- 
sophical treatise  on  equally  important  subjects. 

Only  readers  should  be  clearly  aware  of  one  peculiarity  in 
the  manner  of  my  writing  in  Fors,  which  might  otherwise 
much  mislead  them  : — namely,  that  if  they  will  enclose  in 
brackets  with  their  pen,  passages  of  evident  irony,  all  the 
rest  of  the  book  is  written  with  absolute  seriousness  and 
literalness  of  meaning.  The  violence,  or  grotesque  aspect,  of 
a  statement  may  seem  as  if  I  were  mocking  ;  but  this  comes 
mainly  of  my  endeavour  to  bring  the  absolute  truth  out  into 
pure  crystalline  structure,  unmodified  by  disguise  of  custom, 
or  obscurity  of  language  ;  for  the  result  of  that  process  is 
continually  to  reduce  the  facts  into  a  form  so  contrary,  if 
theoretical,  to  our  ordinary  impressions,  and  so  contrary,  if 
moral,  to  our  ordinary  practice,  that  the  straightforward  state- 
ment of  them  looks  like  a  jest.  But  every  such  apparent  jest 
will  be  found,  if  you  think  of  it,  a  pure,  very  dreadful,  and 
utterly  imperious,  veracity. 

With  this  understanding,  the  following  series  of  aphorisms 
contain  the  gist  of  the  book,  and  may  serve  to  facilitate  the 
arrangement  of  its  incidental  matter. 

1.  Any  form  of  government  will  work,  provided  the  govern- 
ors are  real,  and  the  people  obey  them  ;  and  none  will  work, 
if  the  governors  are  unreal,  or  the  people  disobedient.  If  you 
mean  to 'have  logs  for  kings,  no  quantity  of  liberty  in  choice 
of  the  wood  will  be  of  any  protit  to  you  : — nor  will  the  wisest 
or  best  governor  be  able  to  serve  you,  if  you  mean  to  discuss 
liis  orders  instead  of  obeying  them.  Read  carefully  on  this 
matter  Letter  XIIT.,  pp.  129  and  130. 

2.  The  first  duty  of  government  is  to  see  that  the  people 
liave  food,  fuel,  and  clothes.  The  second,  that  they  have 
means  of  moral  and  intellectual  education. 

3.  Fuod,  fuel,  and  clothes  can  only  be  got  out  of  the  ground, 
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or  sea,  by  muscular  labour ;  and  no  man  has  any  business  to 
have  any,  unless  he  has  done,  if  able,  the  muscular  work  neces- 
sary to  produce  his  portion,  or  to  render,  (as  the  labour  of  a 
surgeon  or  physician  renders,)  equivalent  benefit  to  life.  It 
indeed  saves  both  toil  and  time  tliat  one  man  should  dig, 
another  bake,  and  another  tau  ;  but  the  digger,  baker,  and 
tanner  are  alike  bound  to  do  their  equal  day's  duty  ;  and  the 
business  of  the  government  is  to  see  that  they  have  done  it, 
before  it  gives  any  one  of  them  their  dinner. 

4.  While  the  daily  teaching  of  God's  truth,  doing  of  His 
justice,  and  heroic  bearing  of  His  sword,  are  to  be  required 
of  every  human  soul  according  to  its  ability,  the  mercenary 
professions  of  preaching,  law-giving,  and  fighting  must  be  en- 
tirely abolished. 

5.  Scholars,  painters,  and  musicians,  may  be  advisedly  kept, 
on  due  pittance,  to  instruct  or  amuse  the  labourer  after,  or  at, 
Ins  work ;  ])rovided  the  duty  be  severely  restricted  to  those 
who  have  high  special  gifts  of  voice,  touch,  and  imagination;* 
and  that  the  possessors  of  these  melodious  lips,  light-fingered 
hands,  and  lively  brains,  do  resolutely  undergo  the  normal  dis- 
cipline necessary  to  ensure  their  skill ;  the  people  whom  they 
are  to  please,  understanding,  always,  that  they  cannot  employ 
these  tricksy  artists  without  working  double-tides  themselves, 
to  provide  them  with  beef  and  ale. 

6.  The  duty  of  the  government,  as  regards  the  distribution 
of  its  work,  is  to  attend  first  to  the  wants  of  the  most  necessi- 
tous ;  therefore,  to  ta-kc  particular  charge  of  the  back  streets  of 
every  town ;  leaving  the  fine  ones,  more  or  less,  according  to 
their  finery,  to  take  care  of  themselves.  And  it  is  the  duty  of 
magistrates,  and  other  persons  in  authority,  but  especially  of 
all  bisli(»i)s,  to  know  thoroughly  the  numbers,  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  nuHlt's  of  life  of  the  poorest  persons  in  the  com- 
munity, and  to  be  sure  that  they  at  least  are  virtuous  and  com- 

*  Such  limitntion  btinp  secured  by  the  severity  of  the  required  educntion 
in  the  public  HchfK)ls  of  art,  ami  fhoupht  ;  nnd  l)y  the  liifrli  standard  of  ox- 
nininalion  fixed,  before  prunling  licence  of  exhibition,  in  the  public  theatres, 
or  picture  galleries. 
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fortable ;  for  if  poor  persons  be  not  virtuous,  after  all  the 
wholesome  discipline  of  poverty,  what  must  be  the  state  of  the 
rich,  mider  their  perilous  trials  and  temptations?* — but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  poor  are  made  comfortable  and  good, 
the  rich  have  a  fair  chance  of  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
also,  if  they  choose  to  live  houourably  and  decently. 

7.  Since  all  are  to  be  made  to  labour  for  their  living,  and  it 
is  not  possible  to  labour  without  materials  and  tools,  these 
must  be  provided  by  the  government,  for  all  persons,  in  the 
necessary  quantities.  If  bricks  are  to  be  made,  clay  and  straw 
must  be  provided;  if  sheep  are  to  be  kept,  grass;  if  coats  are 
to  be  made,  cloth;  if  oakum  to  be  picked,  oakum.  All  these 
raw  materials,  with  the  tools  for  working  them,  must  be  pro- 
vided by  the  government,  at  first,  free  of  cost  to  the  labourer, 
the  value  cf  them  being  returned  to  them  as  the  first-fruits  of 
his  toil ;  and  no  pawnbrokers  or  usurers  may  be  allowed  to  live 
by  lending  sea  to  fishermen,  air  to  fowlers,  land  to  farmers, 
crooks  to  shepherds,  or  bellows  to  smiths. 

8.  When  tlie  lands  and  seas  belonging  to  any  nation  are  all 
properly  divided,  cultivated,  and  fished,  its  population  cannot 
be  increased,  except  by  importing  food  in  exchange  for  useless 
articles. — that  is  to  say,  by  living  as  the  toy-manufacturers  of 
some  independent  nation,  which  can  both  feed  itself,  and  af- 
ford to  buy  toys  besides.  But  no  nation  can  long  exist  in  this 
servile  state.  It  must  either  emigrate,  and  form  colonies  to 
assist  in  cultivating  the  land  which  feeds  it,  or  become  entirely 

*  Here  is  just  an  instance  of  wliat  might  at  first  seem  to  be  a  jest ;  but  Is 
a  serious  and  strai.srhtforward  corollary  from  the  eternally  tnie  fact  stilted  by 
St.  Timothy  :  "Tiiey  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and 
into  many  foolish  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition;"  and 
by  Horace  : 

"  Quanto  quisque  sibi  plura  negaverit 
All  Dis  plura  ferct." 
The  passjipe  might  at  first  be  thouglit  inconsistent  with  what  is  said  above 
of  tlio  '  dctrnidation  '  which  perpetual  toil  involves.  But  toil  and  poverty 
are  two  fliffercnt  things.  Poverty  ennoldes,  and  secures  ;  toil  degrades,  and 
endangers.  We  are  all  bound  to  fulfil  our  lAsk  ;  but  happy  only  if  we  can 
also  enter  into  our  rest. 
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slavish  and  debased.     The  moment  any  nation  begins  to  import 
food,*  its  poHtical  power  and  moral  worth  are  ended. 

9.  All  the  food,  clothing,  and  fuel  required  by  men,  can  be 
produced  by  the  labour  of  their  own  arms  on  the  earth  and 
sea;  all  food  is  appointed  to  be  so  produced,  and  must  be  so 
produced,  at  their  peril.  If  instead  of  taking  the  quantity  of 
exercise  made  necessary  to  their  bodies  by  God,  in  the  work 
appointed  by  God,  they  take  it  in  hunting  or  shooting,  they 
become  ignorant,  irreligious,  and  finally  insane,  and  seek  to 
live  by  fighting  as  well  as  by  hunting;  whence  the  type  of 
Nimrod  in  the  circle  of  the  Hell-towers,  which  I  desired  you 
to  study  in  Dante.  If  they  do  not  take  exercise  at  all,  they  be- 
come sensual,  and  insane  in  worse  ways.  And  it  is  physically 
impossihle  that  true  relujious  Tcnoioledge,  or  pure  morality^ 
shoxdd  exist  among  any  classes  of  a  nation  %cho  do  not  icork 
with  their  ha/nds  for  their  bread.     Read  Letter  XI.  carefully. 

10.  The  use  of  machinery  f  in  agriculture  throws  a  certain 
number  of  persons  out  of  wholesome  employment,  who  must 
thenceforward  either  do  nothing,  or  mischief.  The  use  of 
macliinery  in  art  destroys  the  national  intellect ;  and,  finally, 
renders  all  luxury  impossible.  All  machinery  needful  in  or- 
dinary life  to  supplement  human  or  animal  labour  may  bo 
moved  by  wind  or  water:  while  steam,  or  any  modes  of  heat- 
2wv)er,  may  only  be  employed  justifiably  under  extreme  or 
special  conditions  of  need  ;  as  for  speed  on  main  Hues  of  com- 
munication, and  for  raising  water  from  great  depths,  or  other 
such  work  beyond  human  strength. 

*  It  may  always  import  such  food  as  its  climate  cannot  produce,  in  ex- 
changL'  for  sufli  ffKxl  as  it  can  ;  it  may  buy  oranges  witli  corn,  or  jx-piKT 
with  cheese.  But  not  with  articles  that  do  not  supjiort  life.  Separate  cUu$ 
may  honourahly  produce  sjileabic  art;  Limoges  its  enamel,  Sheflield  its 
whittle,  but  a  nation  must  not  live  on  enamel  or  whittles. 

f  Foolish  p<'ople  are  continually  (luibl)ruig  and  stup<'fying  themselves  about 
the  word  '  machine.'  IJrieMy,  any  instrument  is  a  machine  so  far  as  its  action 
is,  in  any  particular,  or  moment,  Ix^yond  the  control  of  the  human  hand.  A 
violin,  a  p<'ncil,  and  a  plough,  arc  tools,  not  machines.  A  grinding  org:m, 
or  a  windinill,  is  a  machine,  not  a  tool  :  often  the  two  are  combined;  thus  a 
lutho  is  a  machine,  and  the  workman's  chisel,  used  at  it,  a  tool. 
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11.  Ko  true  luxury,  wealth,  or  religion  is  possible  to  dirty 
persons;  nor  is  it  decent  or  human  to  attempt  to  compass  any 
temporal  prosperity  whatever  by  the  sacritice  of  cleanliness. 
The  speedy  abolition  of  all  abolishable  tilth  is  the  first  process 
of  education  ;*  the  principles  of  which  I  state  in  the  second 
group  of  aphorisms  following. 

12.  All  education  must  be  moral  first;  intellectual  second- 
arily. Intellectual,  before — (much  more  without) — moral  ed- 
ucation, is,  in  completeness,  impossible ;  and  in  incomplete- 
ness, a  calamity. 

13.  Moral  education  begins  in  making  the  creature  to  be 
educated,  clean,  and  obedient.  This  must  be  done  thoroughly, 
and  at  any  cost,  and  with  any  kind  of  compulsion  rendered 
necessary  by  the  nature  of  the  animal,  be  it  dog,  child,  or  man. 

14:.  Moral  education  consists  next  in  making  the  creature 
practically  serviceable  to  other  creatures,  according  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  its  own  capacities;  taking  care  that  these 
be  healthily  developed  in  such  service.  It  may  be  a  question 
how  long,  and  to  what  extent,  boys  and  girls  of  fine  race  may 
be  allowed  to  run  in  the  paddock  before  the}'  are  broken ;  but 
assuredly  the  sooner  they  are  put  to  such  work  as  they  are  able 
for,  the  better.f  Moral  education  is  summed  when  the  creat- 
ure has  been  made  to  do  its  work  with  delight,  and  thorough- 
ly ;  but  this  cannot  be  until  some  degree  of  intellectual  educa- 
tion has  been  given  also. 

15.  Intellectual  education  consists  in  giving  the  creature  the 
faculties  of  admiration,  hope,  and  love. 

These  are  to  be  taught  by  the  study  of  beautiful  Nature ; 
the  sight  and  history  of  noble  persons;  and  the  setting  forth 
of  noble  objects  of  action. 

16.  Since  all  nol)le  persons  hitherto  existent  in  the  world 

*Tbe  ghastly  sfjualor  of  tlie  once  lovely  fields  of  Dulwicli,  trampled  into 
mud,  and  strewn  with  rags  and  paper  by  the  filthy  London  population,  bred 
in  cigar  smoke,  which  is  attracted  by  the  Crj'stal  Palace,  would  alone  neu- 
trali/.e  all  possible  gentlemanly  education  in  the  district. 

+  Sec  an  entirely  admirable  paper  on  school-sports,  in  '  The  World '  for 
Februurj'  of  this  year. 
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have  trusted  in  the  government  of  it  by  a  supreme  Spirit,  and 
in  that  trust,  or  faith,  have  performed  all  their  great  actions, 
the  history  of  these  persons  will  finally  mean  the  history  of 
their  faith  ;  and  the  sum  of  intellectual  education  will  be  the 
separation  of  what  is  inhuinan,  in  such  faiths,  and  therefore 
perishing,  from  what  is  human,  and,  for  human  creatures, 
eternally  true. 

These  sixteen  aphorisms  contain,  as  plainly  as  I  can  speak  it, 
the  substance  of  what  I  have  hitherto  taught,  and  am  now  pur- 
posed to  enforce  practice  of,  as  far  as  I  am  able.  It  is  no  busi- 
ness of  mine  to  think  about  possibilities; — any  day,  any 
moment,  may  raise  up  some  one  to  take  the  carrying  forward 
of  the  plan  out  of  njy  hands,  or  to  furnish  me  with  larger 
means  of  prosecuting  it;  meantime,  neither  hastening  nor 
slackening,  I  shall  go  on  doing  what  I  can,  with  the  people, 
few  or  many,  who  are  ready  to  help  me. 

Such  help,  (to  conclude  with  what  simplest  practical  direc- 
tion I  can.)  may  be  given  me  by  any  pei'sons  interested  in  my 
plans,  mainly  by  sending  me  mone^*  ;  secondly,  by  acting  out 
•  as  mncli  as  they  agree  with  of  the  directions  for  private  life 
given  in  Fors ;  and  thirdly,  by  promulgating-  and  recommend- 
ing such  jirinciples.  If  they  wish  to  do  more  than  this,  and 
to  become  actual  members  of  the  Company,  they  must  write  to 
me,  giving  a  short  and  clear  account  of  their  past  lives,  and 
present  circumstances.  I  then  examine  them  on  such  points  as 
seem  to  me  necessary  ;  and  if  I  accept  them,  I  inscribe  their 
names  in  the  roll,  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  with  two  of  our 
masters  for  witnesses.  This  roll  of  the  Company  is  written, 
hitherto,  on  the  blank  leavesof  an  eleventh-century  MS,  of  the 
Gospels,  always  kept  in  my  rooms;  and  would  enable  the 
Trustees,  in  case  of  my  death,  at  once  to  consult  the  Compan- 
ions respecting  the  disposition  of  the  Society's  property.  As 
to  the  legal  tenure  of  that  propei'ty,  I  have  taken  counsel  with 
my  lawyer-friends  till  I  am  tired  ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
Btatement  in  the  first  page  of  the  Correspondence,  I  purpose 
lienccff»rwai-d  to  leave  all  such  legal  arrangements  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Companions  themselves. 
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I.  Affairs  of  the  Company. 

The  new  purchases  of  land  round  our  little  museum  at  Sheffield  have 
neen  made  at  rather  under  than  over  the  market  price  of  land  in  the  district ; 
and  they  will  enable  me,  as  I  get  more  funds,  to  extend  the  rooms  of  the 
museum  mider  skylight  as  far  as  I  wish.  I  did  not  want  to  buy  so  soon  ; 
but  Fors  giving  me  the  opportunity,  I  must  take  it  at  Ler  hand.  Our  cash 
accounts  will  in  future  be  drawn  up,  as  below,  by  our  Companion,  Mr.  Ryd- 
ings,  to  whom  all  questions,  corrections,  etc.,  are  to  be  sent,  and  all  sub- 
scriptions under  fifty  poimds. 

[For  Cash  Account,  see  next  page  (153).] 

The  following  letter  from  Messrs.  Tarrant  will  be  seen  to  be  in  reply  to 
mine  of  the  6th  June  printed  in  last  Fors.  From  the  tone  of  it,  as  well  as 
from  careful  examination  of  my  legal  friends,  I  perceive  that  it  is  out  of  my 
power  to  give  the  Company  a  legal  status,  according  to  the  present  law  of 
England,  unless  it  be  permitted  to  gather  dividends  for  itself,  instead  of 
store  for  the  nation,  and  to  put  its  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  per- 
sons who  know  nothing  about  them,  instead  of  in  the  hands  of  one  person 
who  is  acquainted  with  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  consider  it  to  be  best  that  the  Companions 
should  settle  their  o^mi  legal  status  vnth  the  lawyers  ;  and  this  the  more,  as 
I  do  not  choose  to  run  the  Society  into  farther  expense  by  the  continuance  of 
correspondence  between  these  legal  gentlemen  and  me,  without  the  slightest 
chance  of  either  party  ever  understanding  the  other.  Accordingly,  I  hereby 
authorize  Mr.  Robert  Somervell,  of  Ilazelthwaite,  Windermere,  to  collect 
the  opinions  of  the  other  Companions,  (a  list  of  whom  I  have  put  in  his 
hands,)  and  to  act  in  their  name,  as  they  shall  direct  him,  respecting  the 
tenure  of  the  Company's  lands  and  property,  now  and  in  future.  And  I 
liereby  hold  myself  quit  of  all  responsibility  touching  such  tenure,  maintain- 
ing simply  the  right  of  the  master  of  the  Company  to  direct  their  cun-ent  ex- 
penditures. 

"  lie  ST.  GEORGE'S  COMPANY. 

"2,  Bond  Coukt,  WALimooK,  London, 

"SUtMay,  1876. 

"  Dear  Sir, — We  have  carefully  considered  the  points  raised  in  your  letter 

to  us  of  the  6th  inst.,  and  have  also  consulted  Mr.  Bar})er  upon  them,  and 

with  reference  thereto  we  advise  you  that  the  law  stands  shortly  thus  :— by 

the  13th  Eliz.,  c.  5,  a  voluntary  settlement  of  real  or  personal  estate  will  be 
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void  and  may  be  set  aside  by  a  creditor  of  the  settlor,  upon  his  showing  an 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  settlor  to  defraud  his  creditors  ;  and  such  an  intent 
may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances.  The  Bankruptcy  Act  1869  (32  and 
33  Vict.,  c.  71)  contains  a  still  more  stringent  pro\ision  where  the  voluntaiy 
settlor  is  a  trader.  These  are  liabilities  and  risks  which  j'our  association 
cannot  avoid  ;  but  they  are  more  imaginary  than  real,  as  the  donors  of  land 
to  the  Company  are  not  likely  to  make  a  voluntary  gift  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  their  creditors.  By  the  27th  Eliz.,  c.  4,  a  voluntary  gift  or  settle- 
ment of  real  estate,  imless  it  be  in  favour  of  a  charity,  will  be  avoided  by  a 
subsequent  bomi  fide  sale  for  value,  even  though  the  purchaser  have  notice  of 
the  voluntary  settlement.  This,  too,  is  an  ordinary  risk  from  which  you 
cannot  escape,  unless  j'ou  are  willing  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners.  It  does  not  often  happen  that  a  person  who  has 
made  a  voluntary  settlement  of  real  estate  seeks  to  stultify  his  own  act  by  a 
subsequent  sale  of  the  same  estate,  but  the  payment  of  a  small  consideration, 
or  even  matter,  ex  post  facto,  would  prevent  the  deed  being  voluntary,  and 
the  risk  is  not  a  very  serious  one. 

"  We  do  not  recollect  Mr.  Baker's  name,  and  we  find  no  mention  of  it  in 
any  of  your  letters  to  us  :  we  think  you  must  have  meant  Mr.  Talbot,  with 
whose  solicitors  we  were  in  communication  as  to  some  cottages  and  land, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  that  matter  should  stand  over  until  the  St.  George's 
Company  was  constituted. 

"  As  to  the  writing  out  of  the  memorandum  and  rules  for  signature  of  the 
Companions — the  case  is  this  :  you  receive  donations  from  people  who  give 
them  to  you  on  the  faith  of  a  certain  scheme  of  yours  being  duly  carried 
out ;  it  is  tlierefore  necessary  that  the  leading  featm'es  of  that  scheme  should 
be  reduced  to  writing,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  givers  and  receivers  of  these  donations  as  to  the  objects  to  which 
they  are  devoted.  The  signatures  of  the  Companions  are  a  feature  of  your 
published  scheme,  and  in  addition  will  be  useful  to  show  who  are  the  ac- 
knowledged Companions  having  a  direct  interest  in  it— the  right  to  elect  and 
control  the  action  of  the  Master,  elect  Trustees,  etc.,  etc.;  and  the  signatures 
will  l)e  tlie  evidence  of  the  deliberate  submission  of  the  Companions  to  be 
bound  by  the  rules  to  which  they  subscribe  their  names. 

"But  all  this  will  not  make  the  St.  George's  Company  other  than  a  volun- 
tary a.ssociation  of  persons  which  the  law  will  not  recognize  as  a  corporation. 

"  The  Companions  of  St.  George  will  be  capable  of  holding  land,  but  not 
as  the  St.  George's  Companj', — that  is,  not  as  a  corpcjration.  Land  must  be 
held  by  or  for  them  as  individuals.  You  may  have  a  piece  of  land  conveyed 
to,  say  two  hundred  Companions  ;  naming  each  of  them  ;  but  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  you  would  have  it  conveyed  to  two  or  three  who  should  hold 
il  upon  trust  for  the  Companions  generally. 

"  You  can  only  obtain  the  countenance  and  supervision  of  the  law  for  your 
Company  on  certain  conditions,  and  when  you  came  to  us  we  were  careful 
to  explain  thi^5to  you.  You  at  once  told  us  the  conditions  would  not  do  for 
your  Company,  therefore  we  have  had  to  do  the  best  we  could  for  you, 
treating  your  Company  as  an  association  without  the  countenance  and  super- 
vision of  tlie  law. 

"  Forgive  us  for  quoting  from  a  letter  of  yours  to  us  of  the  27th  May,  1875. 
'  Mr.  Barber's  notion  is  the  popular  one  of  a  Mol)  of  Direc  tors.  But  St. 
George's  Company  nmst  have  only  one  Master.  They  may  dismiss  him  at 
their  pleasure,  but  they  must  not  bother  him.  I  am  going  to  draw  up  a 
form  myself,  and  submit  it  to  Mr.  Barber  for  criticism  and  completion.' 
We  think  you  may  rest  satisfied  with  matters  as  they  are. 
"  We  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"John  Ruskin,  Esq.  "  Tahuant  &  MACKBBa.L, 

"  Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lancashire." 
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II.  Affairs  of  the  Master. 

£    8.  d. 

Balance,  May  16th  .       .  1225  19  1 

460    0  0 

£765  19  1 

Spent.  £    s.  d. 

May  17.  a.  Messrs.  Wcldon  and  Inglis  .        .        .    23    0  0 

b.  Mr.  Sto\\'e,  Camberwell  Green     .        .    11    0  0 

Warren  and  Jones 21  19  3 

June  1.  c.  Annie  Brickland 10    0  0 

8.  d.  Furniture  of  new  Lodge       .        .        .  300    0  0 

Downs 44    0  9 

3.  Kate 50    0  0 


£460    0    0 
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a  and  h.  The  firet  of  these  bills  is  for  a  sealskin  jacket ;  the  second  for  a 
gold  and  pearl  frame  to  a  miniature.  Respecting  my  need  for  these  articles, 
I  have  more  to  say  when  my  lecture  on  Jewels  can  be  got  published  :  it  is 
fine  weather  just  now,  and  I  can't  see  to  it. 

e.  In  1871,  in  one  of  my  walks  at  xVbingdon,  (see  Fors,  Letters  IV.  and 
VI..)  I  saw  some  ragged  children  playing  by  the  roadside  on  the  bank  of  a 
ditch,  and  gathering  what  buttercups  they  could  find.  Watching  them  a 
little  while,  I  at  last  asked  what  they  were  doing.  '  This  is  my  garden,' 
answered  a  little  girl  aboiit  nine  years  old.  '  Well,  but  gardens  ought  to  be 
of  use  ;  this  is  only  full  of  buttercups.  Why  don't  you  plant  some  .straw- 
berries in  it  ? '  'I  have  none  to  plant.'  '  If  you  had  a  little  garden  of  your 
own,  and  some  to  plant,  would  you  t-xke  care  of  them  ?'  '  That  I  would.' 
Thereupon  I  told  hor  to  come  and  a.sk  for  me  at  the  Crown  and  Thistle,  and 
with  my  good  landlady  Mrs.  Wonnacott's  help,  rented  a  tiny  piece  of  ground 
for  her.  Her  father  and  mother  have  since  died  ;  and  her  brothers  and  sis- 
ters (four  in  all,)  are  in  the  Union,  at  Abingdon.  I  did  not  like  to  let  this 
child  go  there  too ;  so  I've  sent  her  to  learn  shepherding  at  a  kindly  shop- 
herd's  ;  close  to  Arundel,  on  the  farm  of  the  friend  whose  son  (with  perhaps 
a  little  help  from  hi.s  sister)  took  me  out  fo.vhuntiug  ;  and  examined  the 
snail-shells  for  me.  This  ten  pounds  is  for  her  board,  etc.,  till  she  can  be 
made  useful. 

d.  I  had  settled  my  servant  Crawley,  with  his  wife  and  his  three  children, 
In  a  good  hou.se  here  at  my  gate.  He  spent  hi.s  .s;ivings  in  furnishing  it,  in  a 
much  more  costly  manner  than  I  thought  quite  proper  ;  Vmt  that,  (as  I  then 
supposed,  wiuH  his  affair,  more  than  mine.  His  wife  died  la.st  year :  and  now 
both  he  and  I  think  he  will  Ix;  more  useful  tome  at  Oxford  than  Coniston. 
So  I  send  him  to  Oxford, — but  have  to  pay  him  for  his  hou.se-furniture, 
which  i.s  very  provoking  and  tiresf)mp,  and  the  kind  of  expense  one  does  not 
calculate  on.  The  curious  troubh-.^oinetiess  of  Fors  to  me  in  all  business 
mutters  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  grotesque  conditions  of  my  life. 
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The  names  of  "Warren  and  Jones  appear  for  the  last  time  in  my  accounts, 
for  I  have  had  to  give  up  my  tea-shop,  owing  to  the  (too  surely  mortal)  ill- 
ness of  my  active  old  servant,  Harriet  Tovey,  —  a  great  grief  to  me,  no  less 
than  an  utter  stop  to  my  plans  in  London. 

III.  I  somewhat  regret,  for  my  friend's  sake,  that  he  desires  me  to  print 
the  subjoined  letter  in  its  entirety,  if  at  all.  I  must  print  his  answer  to  my 
question  about  Usury,  for  which  I  am  heartily  grateful  to  him,  for  reference 
in  next  Fors;  and  can  only  therefore  do  as  he  bids  me  with  the  rest,  which 
he  has  written  more  ha.stily  than  is  his  habit.  What  answer  it  seems  to  me 
to  need  will  be  found  m  tlie  attached  notes. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Ruskin,  —  It  did  not  need  your  kind  letters  by  post  to  assure 
me  that  the  rebuke  pronounced  on  me  by  Fors  in  June  was  meajit  in  the 
most  friendly  spirit  —  for  my  good  and  that  of  all  men.  Fors  set  me  tliink- 
ing,  and,  as  you  urged  me  to  say  what  I  thought,  I  began  to  write  you  a  let- 
ter, pai'tly  to  show  that  I  am  not  such  so  repulsive  a  person  as  you  paint,  (a) 
or  at  least  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  Comte  if  I  am;  partly  to  show  that, 
whilst  agreeing  with  you  very  much  about  modern  life,  I  find  other  reasons 
for  trusting  that  the  world  as  a  whole  improves.  I  owe  you,  and  the  age 
owes  you,  profound  gratitude  for  much  noble  teaching;  and  it  is  very  sad 
to  me  to  find  you  reviling  (6)  otlier  teachers  to  whom  we  owe  much,  and  who 
know  a  thousand  things  about  which  you  have  told  us  nothing.  And  indis- 
criminate abuse  of  all  that  the  human  race  has  now  become,  wounds  my  ear 
as  if  I  heard  one  cursing  our  own  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters. 
If  you  believe  that  '  the  entire  system  of  modern  life  is  corrupted  with  the 
ghastliest  forms  of  injustice  and  untruth,'  I  wonder  that  you  believe  in  God 
or  any  future,  in  effort  at  all,  or  in  anything  but  de.'^pair.  (c) 

"  But  my  letter  to  you  grew  at  last  to  such  a  length  that  I  must  find  for 
it  another  place,  and  you  or  any  reader  of  Fors  who  may  take  the  trouble  to 
look,  may  see  what  I  wish  to  put  to  you  in  the  'Fortnightly  Keview.'  I 
wanted  especially  to  point  out  that  the  impression  you  have  conveyed  about 
Comte  and  his  teaching  is  almost  exactly  the  contrary  of  the  truth.  You 
speak  as  if  Comte  were  a  physiologist,  (d)  mostly  occupied  with  frogs  and 
lice,  whereas  he  is  mostly  occupied  with  history,  morality,  and  religion;  as 
if  he  insisted  on  the  origin  of  man  from  the  protozoa,  whereas  no  one  has 
more  earnestly  repudiated  such  speculations;  as  if  he  claimed  political  and 
public  careers  for  women,  whereas  no  one  has  said  more  against  everything 
of  the  kind;  as  if  he  looked  on  modern  industrial  and  social  life  with  ad- 
miration, whereas  he  preaches  a  regeneration  of  our  lives  far  more  searching 
than  any  which  you  even  contemplate;  lastly,  you  speak  of  him  and  his  stu- 
dents as  if  they  were  forbidden  all  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  ages  past, 
whereas  the  reverence  which  Comte  has  expressed  for  the  Middle  Age  at  its 
best,  its  religion,  its  chivalrj',  its  poetry  and  its  art,  far  exceeds  in  deptli 
and  completeness  of  spiritual  insight  even  all  the  fine  things  which  you  your- 
self have  taught  u.s. 

"  Now  I  ask  you,  who  love  the  very  soul  of  truth,  to  repair  an  injustice 
which  you  have  done  in  representing  Comte  (e)  to  teach  quite  the  contrary  of 
what  you  will  find,  if  you  turn  to  his  books,  that  he  does  teach.  I  give  a 
trifling  instance.  You  write  as  if  it  vkere  sheer  imix>rtinence  in  me,  a  student 
of  positivi.sm,  (/)  to  allude  to  a  medijeval  building  or  speak  of  a  tracery. 
Now  the  truth  is  tiiat  some  of  Comte's  profoundest  thoughts  relate  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  meaning  of  these  sacred  relics;  and  for  my  own  part, 
though  I  knorv  nothing  of  the  matter,  some  of  the  best  seasons  of  my  life 
Lave  been  given  to  companionship  with  these  most  sublime  monuments,  and 
Study  of  the  '  writing  on  the  wall,' — or  all  tliat  men  have  spared, 
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"  I  say  nothing  about  others  whose  vievrs  you  maj'  wish  to  class  under  the 
general  title  '  Evolution,'  or  of  a  lady  whom  I  am  sorry  to  see  j'ou  speak  of  as 
*  Cobbe.'  I  have  never  shared  all  the  opinions  of  those  to  whom  you  allude, 
and  they  are  not  followers  of  Corate.  I  shall  say  nothing  about  them;  though 
I  should  like  to  know  on  what  grounds  you  think  yourself  entitled  to  call  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  and  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill — geese!  (g)  The  letter  addressed  to 
me  in  Fors  has  reference  to  Positivism ,  or  it  should  have  been  addressed  to  some 
one  else;  and  I  assure  you  that  every  one  of  the  doctrines  which  you  ascribe 
to  Positivists  are  not  held  by  them  at  all,  but  quite  the  contrary'  are  held. 

'  Whether  the  world  is  wholly  worso  than  it  was  of  old,  is  a  very  big  matter 
on  whi :h  1  cannot  now  enter.  'l  do  not  think  it  can  be  settled  by  statutes, 
old  MSS.,  or  bits  from  the  poets.  Thought  and  life  are  very  wide;  and  I 
■will  listen  to  the  judgment  only  of  those  who  have  patiently  weighed  the 
it/wle  of  both,  (h)  The  grandest  times  of  art  are  often  those  of  especial  vile- 
ness  in  life  and  society;  and  the  grandest  times  of  one  art  are  sometimes  those 
of  utter  decadence  in  another  art,  even  in  the  same  people  and  place.  AVhen 
the  Theseus  was  carved,  Aristophanes  gives  us  the  domestic  and  public  life 
of  the  Athenians,  and  it  has  its  dark  side.  Titian  was  the  contemporarv  of 
Palladio,  and  also  of  Philip  II. ;  Milton  of  Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Louis  XIV.; 
so  too  were  Bach  and  Mozart  contemp  varies  of  Greuze  and  Louis  XV.  I 
don't  quite  see  what  is  to  be  made  of  these  violent  contrasts.  And  by  the 
way,  I  wish  you  would  work  out  for  us  the  bearing  of  musical  art  on  the 
social  and  moral  life  of  various  ages.  It  always  seemed  to  me  you  omitted 
music. 

''■  Now  I  will  try  to  answer  your  questions  of  law  about  Usury.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  usury  in  law  at  all,— that  is  to  sa\',  there  is  no  rate  of  inter- 
est alwve  which  the  lending  of  money  is  criminal  or  unlawful.  By  the  17 
AKD  18  Vict.,  c.  90,  (passed  ln  1854,)  "all  existing  laws  against 
USURY  SHALL  BE  REPEALED."  (Caps.  mine.)  There  are  a  great  many  cases 
where  courts  of  law  interfere  in  bargains  which  seem  to  them  unfair  or  un- 
reasonable. But  the}'  all  ari.se  out  of  the  sjmcuiI  relations  of  the  parties,  and 
it  would  take  a  volume  to  tell  you  what  these  ma}'  be.  For  more  than  twenty 
years,  as  I  suppo.se  every  one  knows  who  reatls  a  newspaper,  there  has  been 
knovvn  to  the  law  no  lawful  rate  of  interest  which  it  is  punisliable  to  exceed. 
I  cannot  imagine  for  what  end  you  ask  me  the  question.  Lawyers  do  not 
makj  the  law,  be  it  good  or  baa;  they  follow  it  like  policemen  or  soldiers 
who  obey  orders. 

"  I  reserve  what  else  I  have  to  say.  I  am  sure  all  that  you  write  to  me 
comes  from  you  in  the  most  friendly  feeling,  as  believe  me  does  from  me  all 
that  I  write  to  you.  Your  Fors  lills  me  with  melancholy  each  time  I  read 
it.  For  il  reminds  me  lio\y  many  of  those  to  whom  we  might  look  to  bring 
mor;  order,  patience,  and  faith  into  the  world,  are  occupied  in  setting  us 
a(/ain.st  one  .jiother,  in  making  us  rebels  again.st  our  fathers,  and  all  that  they 
have  done  for  us  and  taught  us. 

"Ever  gratefully  and  most  sincerely  yours, 

"Frederic  Harrison." 


a.  I  iK'lieve  there  is  no  other  friend,  with  whom  I  have  had  so  brief  opjwr- 
tunity  of  intercourse,  whom  I  like  so  much  as  I  do  Mr.  Harri.son.  What 
reproach  this  sentence  is  to  me  as  an  artist,  I  must  submit  to  silently. 

b.  To  ■  revile  '  means,  in  accurate  Engli.sh,  to  vilify  under  the  inlluence  of 
pji&sion.  It  is  not  an  expns.sion  which  my  friind  could  have  used,  ^.'cept 
thoughtlessly,  of  any  words  of  mine,  uttered  of  any  person  living. 

r.  I  do  not  '  iMJicve,' — I  know  that  the  entire  system  of  modem  life  is  thus 
corrupted.     But  I  havj  long  learned  to  believe  in  God,  without  expecting 
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Him  to  manage  everything  as  I  think  proper;  and  I  have  no  occasion  for 
belief  in  effort,  so  long  as  I  know  the  duty  of  it. 

d.  "Where  and  when? 

e.  The  only  word  I  have  applied  to  Comte,  in  my  whole  letter,  is  "vinique." 
For  the  justice  of  which  epithet  I  trusted  my  friend's  report  of  him.  I  have 
never  read  a  word  he  has  written, — never  heard  anything  about  him  that  in- 
terested me, — and  nover  represented,  or  misrepresented,  him,  in  any  manner 
whatsoever.  When  I  said  '  physiologists,'  I  meant  physiologists ;  and  no 
more  thought  of  Comte  than  of  Adam. 

/.  I  did  not  write  to  my  friend  as  a  '  student  of  Positivism,'  for  I  have  no 
idea  what  positivism  means.  I  wrote  to  him  as  an  assertor,  in  the  paper  I 
was  reading,  of  the  splendours  of  Evolution;  and  therefore  ventured  to 
imply,  not  that  it  was  an  impertinence,  but  an  absurdity,  in  him  to  linger 
under  the  scholastic  architecture  dimly  evolved  from  the  superstition  of 
Magdalen,  when  he  might  have  disported  himself  under  the  commercial 
architecture  more  brightly  evolved  from  the  moral  consciousness  of  Oriel. 

g.  Simply  because  I  know  a  goose  when  I  see  one, — and  when  my  friend 
has  himself  learned  to  know  geese  from  swans,  he  will  not  think  himself 
'  entitled  '  to  call  either  anything  else. 

h.  Mr.  Harrison  underlines  the  word  'whole.'  I  am  bound,  therefore,  to 
italicize  it.  Whether  my  friend  will,  hereafter,  thank  me  for  so  faithfully 
echoing  his  emphasis  on  this  sentence,  my  respect  for  his  general  common 
sense  makes  very  doubtful  to  me.  I  do  not  see  anything  requiring  notice 
in  the  rest  of  the  letter  so  far  as  it  regards  myself.  I  seldom  flaunt  my  poor 
little  ragged  feathers  in  my  friends'  faces ;  but  must  in  simplicity  confess  to 
my  feeling  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  author  of  '  Modern  Painters '  to 
defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  uttering  "  indiscriminate  abuse  of  all 
that  the  human  race  has  now  become;"  nor  for  the  author  of  '  Sesame  and 
Lilies,'  to  receive  lessons  in  courtesy  to  women,  from  modern  Anglo-French 
chivalry,  because  he  chooses  to  call  a  Cobbe,  a  Cobbe,  no  less  plainly  than  a 
Plantagenet,  a  Plantagenet. 

IV.  "Pious  SENTniENT. —  'I  wish  to  God  tee  could  get  a  good  bloody  trar 
mmeirhere.'  It  is  not  without  reluctance  that  we  reproduce  these  awful 
words,  but  they  were  literally  spoken  in  our  hearing  in  that  most  sol)er  place 
of  busines.s.  Mincing  Lane,  only  a  few  hours  ago.  They  were  spoken  by  a 
merchant  or  broker  of  gentlemanly  appearance  and  apparent  respectability, 
in  a  public  room,  and  the  most  melancholy  incident  in  connection  \\\W\  the 
utterance  is  thai  tlie  atrocious  sentiment  tipjxirently  created  no  surprise,  and 
was  met  with  no  outburst  of  indignation.  We  say  apparently,  for  we  our 
selves  were  greatly  suri)riscd,"  (There  is  nothing  whatever  to  be  s\irprised 
at,  except  tlic  frankness  of  the  expression.  Modern  Lilxral  Protestantism  has 
always  held  tli;it  you  must  not  kill  a  man  for  his  creed;  but  you  may,  for  his 
money,)  "  and  we  felt  burning  indignation,  but  we  controlled  our  feelings, 
and  we  liope  others  may  have  felt  as  we  did,  and  had  eciually  good  rea.sous 
for  silence.  We  are  accused  of  taking  a  pessimist  view  of  mercantile  mor- 
ality and  mercantile  activity.  We  commend  the  expres.sed  wish  of  an  Eng- 
lish merchant,  publicly  expressed,  in  a  pul)lic  place,  where  merchants  most 
do  conirreirate,  to  consideration  of  those  who  differ  from  us  in  opinion,  and 
wemerelv  pl;i<c  the  fact  on  record  williout  further  comment. "—i/(?/*^to/'^ 
Qazette,  June  liih. 
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I  reprint  the  paragraph  for  final  illustration  to  Mr.  Harrison  of  the  'evolu- 
tion' of  Britisli  character.  I  wish  I  had  space  for  some  others  which  the 
courage  of  the  editor  of  this  excellent  journal  has  exposed  ;  or  for  the  leading 
article  in  the  same  number,  which  is  an  admirably  temperate  and  clear  esti- 
mate of  the  real  value  of  the  work  of  Adam  Smith. 

V.  Lastly,  here  is  some  most  valuable  evidence  from  the  faithful  old 
friend  to  whom  I  wrote,  in  '  Time  and  Tide,'  of  the  increasing  '  wealth '  of 
England,  which  with  the  example  given  in  the  last  extract  of  her  increas- 
ing morality,  may  symmetrically  close  the  summary  of  St.  George's  designs, 
and  their  cause. 

"  15,  SUNDERLAJND   STREET,   StrXDERLAJsT), 

2Qth  June,  1876. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  with  deep  and  earnest  attention  the  last  small 
tract  of  Girdlestone.  I  feel  its  tremendous  truth,  and  have  long  done  so  too; 
but  there  is  now  a  very  pressing  matter  I  would  like  to  see  gone  into,  and 
if  possible  some  remedy  proposed  for  it.  It  is  one  I  have  written  many 
times  to  you  about:  I  mean  the  rent  question  for  the  poor,  the  working  peo- 
ple. At  the  present  there  is  a  sad  depressing  trade  all  over  our  country,  and 
even  in  Europe.  Yet,  despite  this  awful  depression,  I  note  what  is  termed 
real  estate  is  now  going  up  gradually  in  value.  I  mean  property  and  land. 
And  that  in  the  midst  of  this  very  depression  and  want  of  all  kinds  of  labour 
by  our  workpeople  and  manufacturers,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  op- 
position from  our  foreign  competitors;  yet  nowhere  do  I  see  it  named  in  any 
of  our  papers  in  the  way  I  expected  to  see  it  treated  of:  they  all  seem  quite 
elated  with  the  great  advance  that  has  taken  place,  and  the  continued  ac- 
tivity of  all  our  building  trades.  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  here  is  a  que^^tion  of 
vital  importance  that  needs  some  sound  infonnation  given  on  it,  and  some 
rea.sons  assigned  for  this  strange  change  in  the  value  of  all  such  property,  in 
a  time  of  such  widespread  depression  of  all  trade.  How  are  our  people  and 
our  manufacturers  to  pay  increa.«<ed  rents  when  there  is  a  depressed  trade, 
and  no  work  for  our  workmen  to  do  ?  Our  town  is  now  in  a  sail  depressed 
state — work  of  all  kinds  very  scarce;  yet  on  all  sides  I  learn  the  rents  are 
being  increa.setl  to  workmen,  manufacturers,  and  shopkeepers;  and  I  note  it 
also  the  case  in  other  towns.  I  would  like  to  see  some  good  report  as  to  the 
real  e.xtent  of  such  advance  of  property  in  England.  I  find  the  advance  in 
price  of  hotel,  public-house,  and  such-like  property  has  Iwen  sometliing  tre- 
mendous within  these  few  years,  since  I  wrote  you  my  letters  in  '  Time  and 
Tide.'  To  me  it  is  somethmg  verj' sad  to  reHect  upon  this  great  change  in 
the  value  or  cost  of  a  hou.se  to  our  workpeople.  I  find  their  footl,  such  as 
butcher's  meat,  potatoes,  and  vegetaliks,  milk,  and  some  other  kinds  («f 
necessaries,  are  also  increased  in  price,  owing  to  this  advjince  in  rent.  So 
that  the  outlook  for  our  worki)eople,  despite  all  our  wealth,  is  indeed  not  a 
very  pleasant  one,  for  how  nre  tliey  to  tide  over  this  storm  with  all  these 
neces,saries  at  such  prices  ?  I  note  in  the  papers  the  miners  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean  in  .some  places  are  starving.  I  send  you  a  l>ook:*  you  can  make  any 
use  of  it  you  like.  I  have  here  and  there  marked  its  pages  that  I  thought 
miirbt  serve  in  some  measure  to  awaken  an  interest  in  this  question  of  Ibe 
workpeople,  versus  the  rise  in  the  value  of  their  neces.s;iries  in  dull  times. 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

"  Tuo-MAi  Dixon." 


*  '  Threading  My  Way  '—an  excellent  one. 
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LETTER  LXVIII. 

I  FixD  that  the  letter  which  I  wrote  in  the  Fors  of  May  to 
those  two  cliildren,  generally  pleases  the  parents  and  guard- 
ians of  children.  Several  nice  ones  ask  me  to  print  it  sepa- 
rately: I  have  done  so;  and  commend  it,  to-day,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  parents  and  guardians  also.  For  the  gist  of  it  is, 
that  the  children  are  told  to  give  up  all  they  have,  and  never 
to  be  vexed.  That  is  the  first  Rule  of  St.  George,  as  applied 
to  children, — to  hold  their  childish  things  for  God,  and  never 
to  mind  losing  anything. 

But  the  parents  and  guardians  are  not  yet,  it  seems  to  me, 
well  aware  that  St.  George's  law  is  the  same  for  grown-up 
people  as  for  little  ones.  To  hold  all  they  have, — all  their 
grown-up  things, — for  God,  and  never  to  mind  losing  any- 
thing,— silver  or  gold,  house  or  lands,  son  or  daughter; — law 
seldom  so  much  as  even  attempted  to  be  observed !  And, 
indeed,  circumstances  have  chanced,  since  I  wrote  that  Fors, 
which  have  caused  me  to  consider  much  how  curious  it  is  that 
when  good  people  lose  their  own  son  or  daughter,  even  though 
they  have  reason  to  think,  God  has  found  what  they  have  lost, 
they  are  greatly  vexed  about  it:  but  if  they  only  hear  of 
other  people's  losing  their  sons  or  daughters, — though  they 
hav:;  reason  to  think  God  has  not  found  them,  but  that  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  wilderness  have  torn  them, — for  such  loss 
they  are  usually  not  vexed  in  anywise.  To-day,  nevertheless. 
I  am  not  concerned  with  the  stewardship  of  these  spirit-treas- 
ures,%ut  only  with  the  stewardship  of  money  or  lands,  and 
proper  manner  of  holding  snch  by  Christians.  For  it  is  im- 
portant that  tlie  accepted  Companions  sliould  now  understand 
that  although,  in  creed,  I  ask  only  so  much  consent  as  may  in- 
clude Christian,  Jew,  Tuik,  and  Greek, — in  conduct,  the  So 
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ciety  is  to  be  regulated  at  least  by  the  Law  of  Christ.  It  may 
be,  that  as  we  fix  our  laws  in  further  detail,  we  may  add  some 
of  the  heavier  yokes  of  Lyeurgus,  or  Numa,  or  John  the  Bap- 
tist :  and,  though  the  Son  of  Man  came  eating  and  drinking, 
and  turning  water  into  wine,  we  may  think  it  needful  to  try 
iiow  some  of  us  like  living  on  locusts,  or  wild  honey,  or  Spar- 
tan broth.  But  at  least,  I  repeat,  we  are  here,  in  England,  to 
obey  the  law  of  Christ,  if  nothing  more. 

Kow  the  law  of  Christ  about  money  and  other  forms  of 
personal  wealth,  is  taught,  first  in  parables,  in  which  lie 
likens  himself  to  the  masters  of  this  world,  and  explains  the 
conduct  which  Christians  should  hold  to  Ilim,  their  heavenly 
Master,  by  that  which  they  liold  on  earth,  to  eartlily  ones. 

lie  likens  himself,  in  these  stories,  several  times,  to  unkind 
or  unjust  masters,  and  especially  to  hard  and  usurious  ones. 
And  the  gist  of  the  parables  in  each  case  is,  "  If  ye  do  so,  and 
are  thus  faithful  to  hai'd  and  ci'uel  masters,  in  earthly  things, 
how  much  more  should  ye  be  faithful  to  a  merciful  Mastci-,  in 
lieavenly  things  ?'' 

Which  argument,  evil-minded  men  wrest,  as  they  do  also 
the  other  scriptures,  to  their  own  destruction.  And  instead 
of  reading,  for  instance,  in  the  parable  f  the  Usurer,  the  in- 
tended le.<son  of  industry  in  the  employment  of  God's  gifts, 
tiiey  read  in  it  a  justification  of  the  ci-ime  which,  in  other 
parts  of  tlie  saine  scripture,  is  directly  forbidden.  And  there 
is  indeed  no  doubt  that,  if  the  other  prophetic  jiarts  of  the 
Bible  l)e  true,  these  stoiies  are  so  worded  that  they  may  be 
touchstones  of  the  heart.  They  are  nets,  which  sift  the  kindly 
reader  from  the  selfish.  The  parable  of  tlie  Usurer  is  like 
a  mill  sieve  : — the  tine  flour  falls  through  it,  bolted  finer:  tho 
cliaflf  stick:  in  it. 

Tlierefore,  the  only  way  to  understand  tliese  diflUcult  i)art8 
of  the  Bible,  or  even  to  approach  tiiem  with  safety,  is  first  to 
read  and  obey  the  easy  ones.  Then  the  difficult  ones  all  be- 
come beautiful  and  clear: — otherwise  they  remaiji  venomous 
enigmas,  with  a  Sphinx  of  destruction  provoking  false  souls 
to  read  tlicin,  and  ruining  them  in  tlieir  own  replies. 
11 
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Now  the  orders,  "  not  to  lay  np  treasures  for  ourselves  on 
earth,"  and  to  "sell  that  we  have,  and  give  alms,"  and  to 
"provide  ourselves  bags  which  wax  not  old,"  are  perfectly 
direct,  unmistakable, — universal;  and  while  we  are  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  blamed  by  God  for  not  imitating  Him  as  a  Judge, 
we  shall  assuredly  be  condemned  by  Him  for  not,  under 
Judgment,  doing  as  we  were  bid.  But  even  if  we  do  not  feel 
able  to  obey  these  orders,  if  we  must  and  will  lay  up  treasures 
on  earth,  and  provide  ourselves  bags  with  holes  in  them, — • 
God  may  perhaps  still,  with  scorn,  permit  us  in  our  weakness, 
provided  we  are  content  with  our  earthly  treasures,  when  we 
have  got  them,  and  don't  oppress  our  brethren,  and  grind 
down  their  souls  with  them.  We  may  have  our  old  bag 
about  our  neck,  if  we  will,  and  go  to  heaven  like  beggars; — 
but  if  we  sell  our  brother  also,  and  put  the  price  of  his  life  in 
the  bag,  we  need  not  think  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  so 
loaded.  A  rich  man  may,  though  hardly,  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  without  repenting  him  of  his  riches;  but  not  the 
thief,  without  repenting  his  theft;  nor  the  adulterer,  without 
repenting  his  adultery ;  nor  the  usurer,  without  repenting  his 
usury. 

The  nature  of  which  last  sin,  let  us  now  clearly  understand, 
once  for  all. 

Mr  Harrison's  letter,  pul)lished  in  the  Fors  for  June,  is 
perhaps  no  less  valuable  as  an  evidence  of  the  subtlety  with 
which  this  sin  has  seized  upon  and  paralyzed  the  public  mind, 
(so  that  even  a  man  of  Mr.  Harrison's  general  intelligence  has 
no  idea  why  I  ask  a  question  about  it,)  than  as  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  present  condition  of  the  law,  produced  by  tlie 
usurers  who  «re  'law-makers'  for  England,  though  lawyers 
are  not. 

Usury  is  properly  the  taking  of  money  for  the  loan  or  use  of 
anything,  (over  and  above  what  pays  for  wear  and  tear,)  such 
use  involving  no  care  or  labour  on  the  part  of  the  lender.  It 
includes  all  investments  of  capital  whatsoever,  returning  'divi- 
dends,' as  distinguished  from  labour  wages,  or  profits.  Thus 
anybody  who  works  on  a  railroad  as  platelayer,  or  stoker,  has 
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a  right  to  wages  for  his  work  ;  and  any  inspector  of  wheels  oi 
rails  has  a  riglit  to  payment  for  such  inspection  ;  but  idle  per- 
sons  who  have  only  paid  a  hundred  pounds  towards  the  road< 
making,  have  a  right  to  the  return  of  the  hundred  pounds, — 
and  no  more.  If  they  take  a  fartliing  more,  they  are  usurers. 
They  may  take  fifty  pounds  for  two  years,  twenty-five  for  four, 
five  for  twenty,  or  one  for  a  hundred.  But  the  first  farthing 
they  take  more  than  their  hundred,  be  it  sooner  or  later,  is 
usury. 

Again,  when  we  build  a  house,  and  let  it,  we  have  a  right  to 
as  much  rent  as  will  return  us  the  wages  of  our  labour,  and  the 
sum  of  our  outlay.  If,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  not  labouring  with 
our  hands  or  head,  we  have  simply  paid — say  £1000 — to  get 
the  house  built,  we  have  a  right  to  the  £1000  back  again  at 
once,  if  we  sell  it;  or,  if  we  let  it,  to  £500  rent  during  two 
years,  or  £100  rent  during  ten  years,  or  £10  rent  during  a 
hundred  years.  But  if,  sooner  or  later,  we  take  a  pound  more 
than  the  thonsar)d,  we  are  usurers. 

And  thus  in  all  other  possible  or  conceivable  cases,  the 
moment  our  capital  is  'increased  '  by  having  lent  it,  be  it  but 
in  the  estimation  of  a  hair,  that  hair's-breadth  of  increase  is 
usury,  just  as  much  as  stealing  a  farthing  is  theft,  no  less  than 
stealing  a  million. 

But  usury  is  worse  than  theft,  in  so  far  as  it  is  obtained 
either  by  deceiving  people,  or  distressing  them  ;  generally  by 
both  :  and  finally  by  deceiving  the  usurer  liimself,  who  comes 
to  think  that  usury  is  a  real  increase,  and  that  money  can  grow 
of  money;  whereas  all  usury  is  increase  to  one  person  only  l)y 
decrease  to  another;  and  every  grain  of  calculated  Increment 
to  the  Ilich,  is  balanced  by  its  mathematical  equivalent  of 
Decrement  to  the  Poor.  The  Rich  liave  hitherto  only  counted 
their  gain  ;  l)ut  tiie  day  is  coming,  when  the  Poor  will  also 
count  their  loss, — with  political  results  hitherto  unparalleled. 

For  instance,  my  good  old  hairdresser  at  Camberwell  came 
to  me  the  other  day,  very  uncomfortable  about  his  rent.  He 
wanted  a  pound  or  two  to  make  it  up ;  and  none  of  his  custom- 
ers wanted  their  hair  cut.     I  gave  him  the  pound  or  two, — 
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with  the  result,  I  hope  my  readers  have  sagacity  enough  to 
observe,  of  distinct  decrement  to  me^  as  increment  to  the  land- 
lord ;  and  then  inquired  of  him,  how  much  he  had  paid  for 
rent,  during  his  life.  On  rough  calculation,  the  total  sum 
proved  to  be  between  1500  and  1700  pounds.  And  after  pay- 
ing this  sum, — earned,  shilling  by  shilling,  with  careful  snip- 
pings,  and  studiously  skilful  manipulations  of  tongs, — here  is 
my  poor  old  friend,  now  past  sixty,  practically  without  a  roof 
over  his  head  ; — just  as  roofless  in  his  old  age  as  he  was  in  the 
first  davs  of  life, — and  nervouslv  wanderingr  about  Peckham 
Rye  and  East  Norwood,  in  the  east  winter  winds,  to  see  if, 
perchance,  any  old  customers  will  buy  some  balm  for  their 
thinning  locks — and  give  him  the  blessed  balm  of  an  odd  half- 
crown  or  two,  to  rent  shelter  for  his  own,  for  three  raontlis 
more, 

Now,  supposing  that  £1500  of  his  had  been  properly  laid 
out.  on  the  edification  of  lodgings  for  him,  £500  should  have 
built  him  a  serviceable  tenement  and  shop;  another  £500  have 
met  the  necessary  repairing  expenses  for  forty  years;  and  at 
this  moment  he  ought  to  have  had  his  eflicient  freehold  cot- 
tage, with  tile  and  wall  right  weathei-proof,  and  a  nice  little 
nest-egg  of  five  hundred  pounds  in  the  Bank,  besides.  But 
instead  of  this,  the  thousand  pounds  has  gone  in  payment  to 
slovenly  builders,  each  getting  their  own  percentage,  and 
doing  as  bad  work  as  possible,  under  the  direction  of  land- 
lords paying  for  as  little  as  possible  of  any  sort  of  work.  And 
tlie  odd  five  hundred  has  gone  into  the  landlord's  pocket. 
Pure  increment  to  him  ;  pure  decrement  to  my  decoratively 
laborious  friend.  No  gain  '  begotten  '  of  money  ;  but  simple 
subtraction  from  the  pocket  of  the  labouring  person,  and  sim- 
ple addition  to  the  pocket  of  the  idle  one. 

I  have  no  mind  to  waste  the  space  of  Fors  in  giving  variety 
of  instances.  Any  honest  and  sensil)le  reader,  if  he  chooses, 
can  think  out  the  truth  in  such  matters  for  himself.  If  he  be 
dishonest,  or  foolish,  no  one  can  teach  him.  If  he  is  resolved 
to  find  reason  or  excuse  for  things  as  they  are,  he  may  find 
refuge  in  one  lie  after  another  ;  and,  dislodged  fi'om  each  ia 
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turn,  fly  from  the  last  back  to  the  one  he  began  witli.  But 
tliere  will  not  long  be  need  for  debate — nor  time  for  it.  Is^ot 
all  the  lying  lips  of  commercial  Europe  can  much  longer  de- 
ceive the  people  in  their  rapidly  increasing  distress,  nor  arrest 
their  straight  battle  with  the  cause  of  it.  Through  what  con- 
fused noise  and  garments  rolled  in  blood, — through  what  burn- 
ing and  fuel  of  lire,  they  will  work  out  their  victory, — God 
only  knows,  nor  what  they  will  do  to  Barabbas,  when  they 
liave  found  out  that  he  is  a  Robber,  and  not  a  King.  But 
that  discovery  of  his  character  and  capacity  draws  very  near : 
and  no  less  change  in  the  world's  ways  than  the  former  fall  of 
Feudalism  itself. 

In  the  meantime,  for  those  of  us  who  are  Christians,  our 
own  way  is  plain.  We  can  with  perfect  ease  ascertain  what 
usury  is  ;  and  in  what  express  terms  forbidden.  I  had  {)artly 
prepared,  for  this  Furs,  and  am  able  to  give,  as  soon  as  need- 
ful, an  analysis  of  the  terms  '  Increase  '  and  '  Usury  '  through- 
out the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  But  the  perpetual  confu- 
sion of  the  English  tei-ms  when  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  clear, 
(especially  by  using  the  word  '  increase  '  in  one  place,  and 
'  generation  '  in  another,  at  the  English  translator's  pleasure,) 
renders  the  matter  too  intricate  for  the  general  reader,  though 
intensely  interesting  to  any  honest  sciiolar.  I  content  myself, 
therefore,  with  giving  the  plain  Greek  and  plain  English  of 
Leviticus  xxv.  35  to  37.* 

^Eav  8€  irivryrai  6  aZe\^6<i  aov,  kuX  u^vvar^oyj  rat?  y^palv 

avTov  irapa  aol,  avTiK-q-^  avrov  a><f  TTpoarfKinov  koX  irapoUoVt, 

Kal  ^rj<7€Tai  6  d5e\<^J<?  aov  fiera  <rov. 

Ov  X»J-\^  Trap  avTov  tokov,  ovBe  cVi  irX^Oei,  teal  <po^T)0r]<rQ 
rdv  deov  aov  •  i'^ui  Kvpio<i  *  koX  ^tjaerai  6  d5e\^^9  <rov  fiera  aou. 

To  apyvpiov  aov  ov  So')<Tei<;  avrcp  inrX  roK^y  Kai  iirl  irXeo- 
vacfioi  ov  Bu)(Tei<i  avrut  ra  ftpaj^ard  aov 


I 


*  The  twcntytljinl  vtTRc  of  the  same  chapter  is  to  be  Ibe  sliicld-Icgeud  ot 
\hv  yi-  (George's  Company. 
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"  And  if  thy  brotlier  be  poor,  and  powerless  with  his  hands, 
at  thy  side,  thou  shalt  take  his  part  upon  thee,  to  help  him,* 
as  thy  proselyte  and  thy  neighbour ;  and  thy  brother  shall  live 
with  thee.  Thou  shalt  take  no  usury  of  him,  nor  anything 
over  and  above,  and  thou  shalt  fear  thy  God.  I  am  the  Lord, 
and  thy  brother  shall  live  with  thee.  Thou  shalt  not  give  him 
thy  money,  for  usury :  and  thou  shalt  not  give  him  thy  food, 
for  increase." 

There  is  the  simple  law  for  all  of  us ; — one  of  those  which 
Christ  assuredly  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil :  and  there 
is  no  national  properity  to  be  had  but  in  obedience  to  it. 

How  we  usurers  are  to  live,  with  the  hope  of  our  gains 
gone,  is  precisely  the  old  temple  of  Diana  question.  How 
Robin  Hood  or  Cceur  de  Lion  were  to  live  without  arrow  or 
axe,  would  have  been  as  strange  a  question  to  ihein^  in  their 
day.  And  there  are  many  amiable  persons  who  will  not 
directly  see  their  way,  any  more  than  I  do  myself,  to  an 
honest  life  ;  only,  let  us  be  sure  that  this  we  are  leading  now 
is  a  dishonest  one ;  and  worse,  (if  Dante  and  Shakspeare's 
mind  on  the  matter  are  worth  any  heed,  of  which  more  in  due 
time,)  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  spiritual  manner  of 
cannibalism,  which,  so  long  as  we  persist  in,  every  word 
spoken  in  Scripture  of  those  who  "  eat  my  people  as  they  eat 
bread,"  is  spoken   directly  of  us.f     It  may  be  an   encourage- 

*  Meaning,  to  do  his  work  instead  of  him.  Compare  Acts  xx.  35.  "I  have 
showed  you  all  things,  how  that,  so  labouring,  ye  ought  to  support  the  weak." 

t  Dear  Mr.  Ruskin,  Wi  July,  1876. 

I  see  that  you  intend  to  speak  on  the  question  of  asury  in  next  Fors. 
Would  it  not  be  well,  since  the  Bishops  of  the  Established  Church  have  not 
a  word  to  offer  in  defence  of  their  conduct,  to  appeal  to  some  of  the  other 
sects  that  profess  to  take  the  teaching  of  tlie  Bible  and  of  Christ  for  their 
guidance  ?  The  Wesleyans,  for  instance,  teach  that  the  Bible  was  given 
almost  verbally  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  .John  Wesley  says  his  followers 
are  "to  die  sooner  than  t^>  put  ainitliing  in  pawn,  or  borrow  and  lend  on 
tisury."  Perhaps  if  you  were  to  challenge  the  President  and  Conference, 
and  call  on  them  either  to  slate  that  they  do  not  accept  the  teaching  of 
Moses,  David,  and  Christ  on  this  matter,  or  to  bring  the  sin  clearly  before 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  their  body,  you  might  force  the  question  on 
the  attfotion  of  the  professedly  religious  persons  in  the  country. 

A  Reader  of  Fors, 
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ment  to  some  of  us — especially  those  evangelically  bred — in 
weaning  ourselves  slowly  from  such  habits,  to  think  of  our 
dear  old  converted  friend,  Friday.  We  need  not  fear  our 
power  of  becoming  good  Christians  yet,  if  we  will :  so  only 
that  we  understand,  finally  and  utterly,  that  all  gain,  increase, 
interest,  or  whatever  else  you  call  it  or  think  it,  to  the  lender 
of  capital,  is  loss,  decrease,  and  dis-interest,  to  the  borrower  of 
capital.  Every  farthing  we,  who  lend  the  tool,  make,  the 
borrower  of  the  tool  loses.  And  all  the  idiotical  calculations 
of  what  money  comes  to,  in  so  many  years,  simply  ignore  the 
debit  side  of  the  book,  on  which  the  labourer's  Deficit  is  pre- 
cisely equal  to  the  Capitalist's  Efficit.  I  saw  an  estimate 
made  by  some  blockliead  in  an  American  paper,  the  other 
day,  of  the  weight  of  gold  which  a  hundred  years'  'interest' 
on  such  and  such  funds  would  load  the  earth  with  !  Not  even 
of  wealth  in  that  solid  form,  could  the  poor  wretch  perceive 
so  much  of  the  truth  as  that  the  gold  he  put  on  the  earth 
above,  he  must  dig  out  of  the  earth  below  !  But  the  mischief 
in  real  life  is  far  deeper  on  the  negative  side,  than  the  good  on 
the  positive.  The  debt  of  the  borrower  loads  his  heart, 
cramps  his  hands,  and  dulls  his  labour.  The  gain  of  the 
lender  hardens  his  heart,  fouls  his  brain,  and  puts  every  means 
of  mischief  into  his  otherwise  clumsy  and  artless  hands. 

But  heie,  in  good  time,  is  one  example  of  honest  living 
sent  me,  worth  taking  grave  note  of. 

In  my  fii-st  inangnral  lecture  on  Art  at  Oxford,  given  in  the 
theatre,  (full  ci'owded  to  hear  what  first  words  might  be 
uttered  in  the  University  on  so  unheard-of  a  subject,)  I  closed 
by  telling  my  audience — to  tl»c  amusement  of  some,  the 
offence  of  others,  and  the  disapproval  of  all, — that  the  entire 
system  of  their  art-studies  must  be  regulated  with  a  view  to 
the  primal  art,  which  many  of  them  wonkl  soon  have  to  learn, 
that  of  getting  their  food  out  of  the  Ground,  or  out  of  the 
Sea. 

Time  has  worn  on  ;  and,  last  year,  a  Clirist-Church  man, 
an  excellent  scholar,  came  to  talk  with  me  over  his  brother's 
prospects  in  life,  and  liis  own.     For  himself,  he  proposed,  and 
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very  earnestly,  considering  his  youth  and  gifts,  (lying,  as  far 
as  I  could  judge,  more  towards  the  rifle-ground  than  in  other 
directions,)  to  go  into  the  Church  :  but  for  his  brother,  lie 
was  anxious,  as  were  all  his  relatives ; — said  brother  having 
broken  away  from  such  modes  of  living  as  the  relatives  held 
orthodox,  and  taken  to  catching  and  potting  of  Salmon  on  the 
Columbia  River ;  having  farther  transgressed  all  the  pro- 
prieties of  civilized  society  b}'  providing  himself  violently 
with  the  'capital'  necessary  for  setting  up  in  that  line  of  busi- 
ness, and  'stealing  a  boat.'  How  many  boats,  with  nine 
boilers  each  in  them,  the  gentlemen  of  Her  Majesty's  navy 
construct  annually  with  money  violently  abstracted  out  of  my 
poor  pockets,  and  those  of  other  peaceful  labourers, — boats 
not  to  catch  salmon  with,  or  any  other  good  thing,  but  simply 
to  amuse  themselves,  and  blow  up  stokers  with, — civilized 
societv  may  perhaps  in  time  learn  to  consider.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  consoled  my  young  St.  Peter  as  well  as  I  could  for  his 
brother's  carnal  falling  away ;  represented  to  him  that,  with- 
out occasional  fishing  for  salmon,  there  would  soon  be  no  men 
left  to  fish  for ;  and  that  even  this  tremendous  violation  of 
the  eighth  commandment,  to  the  extent  of  the  extraction  of  a 
boat,  might  not  perchance,  with  due  penitence,  keep  the  young 
vagabond  wholly  hopeless  of  Paradise ;  my  own  private 
opinion  being  that  the  British  public  would,  on  the  whole, 
benefit  more  by  the  proceeding  of  the  young  pirate,  if  he  pro- 
vided them  annually  with  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  potted 
salmon,  than  by  the  conscientious,  but  more  costly,  ministry 
of  his  brother,  who,  provided  with  the  larger  boat-apparatus 
of  a  nave,  and  the  mast  of  a  steeple,  proposed  to  employ  this 
naval  capital  only  in  the  provision  of  potted  talk. 

And  finding  that,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  society,  there 
were  still  bowels  of  mercies  in  this  good  youth,  yearning  after 
his  brother,  I  got  him  to  copy  for  me  some  of  the  brother's 
letters  from  the  Columbia  liiver,  confessing  his  piratical  pro- 
ceedings, (as  to  which  I,  for  one,  give  him  a  Christian  man's 
absolution  without  more  ado;)  and  account  of  his  farther  life 
in  those  parts — u  life  which  appears  to  uie,  on  the  whole,  80 
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brave,  exemplaiy,  and  wise,  that  I  print  tlie  letters  as  chief 
article  of  this  month's  correspondence ;  and  I  am  going  to 
ask  the  boy  to  become  a  Companion  of  St.  George  forthwith, 
and  send  him  a  collar  of  the  Order,  (as  soon  as  we  have  got 
gold  to  make  collars  of,)  with  a  little  special  pictorial  chasing 
upon  it,  representing  the  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes. 


NOTES  AND  CORKESPONDENCE. 


I.  Affairs  of  the  Master. 

£   8.    d. 

Balance,  June  16 765  19    1 

By  cash,  (rents,  etc.,)  May  and  June       .       .       ,       .       .    180  11    8 


946  10    9 
328  19    6 


Balance,  July  16       .        .       .  £617  11  3 

June  25.  Downs 16    0  0 

July    1.  St.  George  Secretary 25    0  0 

Raffaelle,  July  and  August 15    0  0 

**            Gift  to  poor  relation,  annual 50    0  0 

6w  Johns,  Oamberwell,  Bookseller         »        .        .        .  17  19  6 

7.  Jackson 4000 

7.  Joseph  Sly  (a) 40    0  0 

8.  Craw-ley 30    0  0 

11.  To  Assisi  (6) 45    0  0 

11.  Self  (c) 50    0  0 


£838  19    6 


a.  Carriage  expenses^  of  wfalcb  the  out-of-tihe-wayness  of  Biontwood  incrirs  many, 
from  April  6tli  to  June  19th. 

6.  Twenty  pounds  more  than  usoal,  the  monks  being  in  dtetfeee  there. 

c.  I  shall  take  a  fit  of  selfish  accouQt-giviog,  one  of  these  daya,  but  have  neither  time 
nor  space  this  month. 

II.  Affairs  of  the  Company. 

I  have  no  sub-scriptions  to  announce.  My  friends  send  me  occasional  let- 
ters inquiring  how  I  do,  and  what  I  am  doing.  Like  Mr.  Toots,  I  am  very 
■well,  I  thank  them  ;  and  tliey  can  easily  find  out  what  I  am  doing,  and  help 
me,  if  they  like  ;  and  if  not,  I  don't  care  to  be  asked  questions.  The  sub- 
joined account  gives  the  detail  of  ShelHeld  Museum  expenses  to  end  of  June. 
I  am  working  hard  at  the  catalogue  of  its  mineral  collection  ;  and  the  forth- 
coming number  of  '  Deucalion '  will  give  account  of  its  proposed  arrange- 
ment.   But  things  go  slowly  when  one  has  so  many  in  hand,  not  only  because 
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of  the  actual  brevity  of  time  alloAvable  for  eacb,  but  because,  of  that  short 
time,  much  is  wasted  in  recovering  the  threads  of  the  work. 


SHEFFIELD   MUSEUM   ACCOUNT. 


Dr. 
April    1. 
May     9. 


To  Balance  in  hand   . 
"  J.  Ruskin,  by  cheque 


£  s.  d. 
21  3  3 
55  15    3 

£76  18    6 


CuKRENT  Expenses. 


Cr. 

£    d. 

8. 

April  26. 

By  H.  Swan,  (salary) 

.     10    0 

0 

May      2. 

"   Watch  Rate          .... 

.      0    5 

0 

" 

"   Poor  Rate 

.      0  10 

0 

17. 

"   Water  Rate 

.      0    5 

8 

" 

"Gas 

.      0  13 

3 

June    29. 

"  Rate  on  New  F/and  Allotment    . 

.      0    2 

3 

11  16    2 

Repairs  and  Fittengs. 

April  15. 

By  J.  Smith,  for  making  paths 

1  19 

3 

26. 

"  J.  Ash  ton,  brass  taps  . 

0    3 

9 

" 

"   S.  Bower,  card  mounts 

0    3 

10 

" 

"   Walter  Nield,  cases     . 

5  10 

0 

" 

"   J.  Smith,  paths  .... 

1  14 

10 

May  12. 

"   Shcflk'ld  Wafer  Works— repairs 

0    5 

8 

13. 

"    Silicate  Paint  Co. 

2    0 

9 

" 

"  J.  Smith 

1     3 

8 

19. 

"   Mr.  Bell,  for  applying  .silicate     . 

0  15 

0 

June  4. 

"   Mr.  Aiken,  fixtures,  etc.,  pertain- 

ing to  the  two  cottages 

1    0 

0 

26. 

"   C.  Collingwood,  materials  for  paths 

5    4 

0 

29. 

"   G.  II.  Ilovcy,  floor-cloth     . 

4  11 

0 

Petty  expenses    .... 

1  13 

5 

26    5    2 

38  17    2 

Balance  in  hand 

July  20, 1876.    Examined  and  found  correct, 

E.  RyDiNGs. 


£76  18    6 


k 


III.  I  frfvc  the  follovinp^  letters  without  changing  a  syllable  ;  never  were 
any  written  with  less  view  to  lilcnry  fame,  and  their  extreme  value  consists 
precisely  in  their  expression  of  the  spirit  and  force  of  character  which  still 
happily  exists  in  English  youth  : — 

"AsToniA,  CoMTMniA  Rn'KR,  Okkoon,  Nonrii  Amkhica. 
"I  hope  you  llourish  still  f)n  liiis  terrestrial  sphere.     1  iiave  been  watch- 
ing my  chuucc  to  hooU  it  for  a  long  liuie  :  however,  I  may  get  a  chance  to- 
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morrow.  If  I  do,  I  will  write  and  let  you  know  immediately.  This  is  a 
nice  country,  only  there  are  a  great  deal  too  many  trees,  ^^'e  have  been  up 
to  Portland,  and  are  now  down  at  Astoria  again,  waiting  for  250  tons  more 
cargo,  and  the  ship  will  proceed  to  Queenstown  for  orders,  so  that  if  I  do  go 
home  in  her,  I  shall  not  get  home  till  about  tlie  month  of  August.  There 
was  a  bark  wrecked  here  the  other  night,  and  the  crew  spent  a  night  in  the 
rigging ;  hard  frost  on,  too.  We  have  had  snow,  ice,  frost,  and  rain  in 
great  abundance.  The  Siilmon  are  just  beginning  here,  and  are  so  cheap 
and  fresh.     I  am  steward  now,  as  the  other  steward  has  run  away." 

*  *  *  * 

"  Brookfield,  Coluatbia  Ri\'er,  Oregon. 

"  I  have  just  started  another  business,  and  knocked  off  going  to  sea  :  yours 
truly  is  now  going  in  for  salmon  tishing.  I  had  quite  enough  of  it,  and  the 
shi])  would  have  been  very  unpleasant,  because  she  was  very  deep,  and  I 
think  short-handed. 

"One  night  five  figures  without  shoes  on  (time  1  a.m.)  might  be  seen 
gliding  along  the  decks,  carrying  a  dingy.  We  launched  her  over  the  side, 
and  put  our  clothes,  provisions,  etc.,  in  her,  and  effected  as  neat  a  clear  aa 
one  could  wLsh  to  see.  We  had  been  watching  our  chances  for  the  last 
week  or  so,  but  were  always  baffled  by  the  vigilance  of  the  third  mate  : 
however,  I  happened  to  hear  that  he  and  the  boatswain  had  also  arranged  to 
clear,  so  we  all  joined  together.  We  were  to  call  the  boatswain  at  twelve 
o'clock  ;  the  third  mate  and  all  of  us  had  our  clothes  up  on  deck,  and  boat- 
swain backed  out  of  it,  and  the  third  mate  said  he  wouldn't  go ;  but  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  go  in  the  .ship,  for  all  must  have 
come  out  "  [gentle  persuasion,  employed  on  boatswain,  given  no  account  of]. 
"  We  started:  favoured  by  the  tide,  we  pulled  fifteen  miles  to  the  opposite 
shore;  concealed  the  boat,  had  breakfast,  and  slept.  At  twelve  that  night  we 
started  again,  and  went  on  a  sandbank;  got  off'  again,  and  found  a  snug  place 
in  the  bu.sh.  We  hauled  the  boat  up,  and  built  a  house,  and  lay  there  over  a 
fortnight,  happy  and  comfortable.  At  last  the  ship  sailed,  and  we  got  to 
work.  .  .  .  We  live  like  princes,  on  salmon,  pastry,  game,  etc.  These 
fishermen  take  as  many  as  250  (highest  catch)  in  one  boat  in  a  night.  I  sup- 
pose there  are  about  five  hundred  boats  out  every  night;  and  the  fish  weigh" 
[up  to  .sixty  pounds— by  corrections  from  next  letter],  "and  for  each  fi.sh 
they  ^et  lOrf. — twenty  cents.  Thev  sell  them  to  cainieries,  wiure  they  are 
tinnecl,  or  salt  them  themselves.  They  pay  two  men  a  boat  from  £8  10a.  a 
month.  If  I  can  raise  coin  for  a  boat  and  net  (£100),  I  shall  make  money 
hand  over  fist.     Land  is  10*.  an  acre  :  up  country  it  is  cehaper." 

*  *  *  * 

"  Gwre  of  Captain  Hodge,  Hog' em,  Brookjkld. 

"  May  Wi,  1875. 
"  I  am  now  in  pretty  steady  work,  and  veir  snug.  All  the  pa.st  w^ek  I 
havi-  been  helping  Hodge  build  a  hou.se,  all  of  wood  ;  and  every  morning  I 
sail  a  boatful  of  fish  up  to  the  cannery,  so  iiltogfther  it  is  not  bad  fun.  I  am 
getting  four  pounds  a  month,  and  if  the  fishing  season  is  prosperous,  I  am  to 
get  more.  A  sixty  pound  salmon  is  cousiden d  a  very  big  one.  There  is  a 
small  stream  runs  at  the  back  of  the  house,  wherein  small  trout  do  alxiund. 
.  .  .  I  shall  catch  some.  The  hoiises  here  generally  are  about  a  mile 
apart,  but  the  one  Tom  works  at  is  alongside.  It  is  pretty  cold  of  a  niglit- 
time,  but  we  have  a  roaring  fire.  You  are  not  allowed  to  shoot  game  dur- 
ing the  next  three  months,  but  after  that  you  can  :  there  are  plenty  of 
grouse,  pheiisants,  ducks,  geese,  elk,  deer,  bears,  and  all  sorts,  .so  |)erhaps  I 
shall  do  a  little  of  th.at.  There  are  sonie  splendid  trees  al)out  some  of  which 
are  ten  fcel  thick,  from  100  to  200  liigh,  and  as  straight  as  an  arrow.     iSome 
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Indians  live  at  the  back  of  us, — civilised,  of  course  :  (lie  men  work  in  (be 
boats  :  some  of  the  squaws  have  got  splendid  bracelets  ;  whether  tliey  are 
made  of  gold  or  brass  I  don't  know.  It  rains  here  all  the  winter,  and  the 
moss  glows  on  the  people's  backs  :  up  around  Portland  they  are  called  web- 
feet.  There  is  a  train  runs  from  Portland  to  !?an  Francisco  every  day. 
Tom  is  with  a  very  nice  old  fellow,  who  is  very  fond  of  liim,  and  gave  him 
a  new  pair  of  india  rubber  thigh  boots  the  other  day,  which  I  consider  to  be 
very-  respectable  of  him." 

"  The  boats  go  out  of  a  night-time  mostlv;  they  have  a  little  store  on  board, 
and  we  have  coffee,  cake,  and  bread  and  butler,  whenever  we  leel  so  dis- 
posed." 


"  In  the  first  place,  I  will  describe  all  hands  belonging  to  this  shanty. 
Captain  Uodge  is  a  man  characteristically  lovely,  resembling  Fagin  (he  Jew 
w  hilsi  he  is  looking  for  Oliver  Twist.  Still  he  is  honest— and  honest  men 
are  .scarce  :  if  he  is  a  runi'un  to  look  at,  he  is  a  d— 1  to  go.  He  has  a  cat 
whom  he  addresses  in  the  following  strain:  '  It  was  a  bully  little  dog,  you 
bet  it  was:  i(  had  a  handle  to  it,  you  bet  it  had:  it  was  fond  of  fresh  meat, 
you  bet  it  was.'  The  ue.\t  one  is  Jem  the  cook:  he  is  a  Cliinanian,  and  holds 
very  long  and  intercepting  conversations  with  me,  but  as  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est idea  of  what  they  are  about,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  details.  Then  comes 
Swiggler,  who  is  an  old  married  wretch,  anil  says  he  is  a  grandson  of  a 
German  Count.     One  or  two  more  of  less  note,  the  dog  Pompiy,  and  myself. 

'•  I  can  keepmy.self  in  clothes  and  food,  but  I  can't  start  lo'make  mone\', 
under  £100. 

"  So  F will  come  for  £10  a  month,  will  he  ?    He  could  make  that 

anywhere  while  the  li.shing  season  la.sts,  but  (hat  is  only  three  mouths  ;  and 
this  is  nithir  a  cold,  wet  climate.  I  have  had  my  first  shot  at  a  bear,  and 
mi.s.sed  him,  as  it  was  jjnaty  dark:  they  are  common  here,  and  we  .'-ee  one 
every  day — great  big  black  fellows — about  a  hundred  3'ards  from  the  house: 
they  come  down  to  e;it  .s-diiion  heads. 

"  I  met  an  old  '  Worcester '  friend,  who  had  run  away  from  his  ship,  the 
o(her  day  in  As(()ria  :  he  was  going  home  overland. 

"  Hoflge  olTers  (o  board  me  free  all  (he  win(er,  bu(  as  friend  Hodge  says 
he  cuu'l  afford  wages,  I'll  see  friend  Hodge  a  long  way  off. 

"  1  am  very  well  contented,  and  shall  be  about  a  hundred  dollars  in  pocket 
at  the  end  of  the  season." 


"Jiil.v  19M. 

"  We  e.xpect  the  fishing  season  to  last  about  a  fortnight  or  three  wi-eks  more. 
Tom  and  I  got  .some  old  net  from  Hodge,  and  wi.ii(  ou(  fishing  :  we  caught 
nlxjiit  six  salmon  the  firsl  night,  for  which  we  go(  4k.  We  wen(  out  apiin 
on  Sa(urday,  and  caugh(  (•igh(een,  for  which  we  got  9*.  IW.,  and  as  that  is 
cxtni  iiionov  we  protii  a  iitlli-.  There  are  plenty  of  bears  knoeUirm  around 
here,  and  Tom  and  1  gol  ji  lioat  and  went  out  one  night.  We  don't  have  to 
go  more  (ban  two  hundred  yards  from  (he  h<ni.se.  About  dusk,  ou(  comes 
old  Brnin.  I  was  very  much  e.\ci(cd,  and  Tom  tired  tir^t,  and  did  not  hit 
him  ;  (lien  I  had  a  running  sliof,  and  did  no(  hi(  him  eidier.  He  has  (aken 
a  sjick  of  salincjn  heads,  which  I  put  out  for  a  bail,  right  away  to  his  den, 
nn<l  I  have  not  .si-en  him  since.  However— (he  time  will  come,  and  when  it 
does,  let  him  l(K)k  well  to  hims4!f. 

■'  Did  you  ever  taste  sturgeon  ?  I  don't  remember  ever  having  any  in  the 
'  old  eoiiiitry,'  but  it's  very  nice. 

"  Ibwlire  has  a  (ishennan  who  lias  caught  over  eigh(  hundred  fish  in  the 
last  .s<ven  nigh(.s;  he  geto  lOt/.  jh-T  fish,  so  he  is  makujjj  money  hand  over  fist. 
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"  I  have  not  decided  ou  any  paiticular  plans  for  the  ■winter,  but  shall  ge 
along  somehow. 

"  Send  me  any  old  papers  you  can,  and  write  lots  of  times." 

*  *  *  * 

"  The  last  fortnight  -we  have  been  very  busy  salting  and  taking  salmon  tc 
the  Ciinuerj-.  I  have  been  out  four  times  vnth  Hodge,  whom  I  call  Bill,  and 
the  lirst  drift  we  got  twenty -eight ;  second,  twenty-eight ;  third  and  fourth, 
thirt)'-one. 

"  I  like  this  sort  of  business  very  well,  and  am  quite  contented. 

"I  wish  you  would  send  me  some  English  newspapers  now  and  then— 
'  Illustrated  London  News,'  '  Graphics,'  etc.  It  does  not  much  matter  ii 
they  are  not  quite  new. 

'•  The  people  oat  here  are  a  rough  lot,  but  a  very  goodnatured  sort.  Hodgf 
has  got  a  nice  piece  of  ground  which  he  intends  to  cultivate  :  he  put  some 
potatoes  in  early  last  year,  and  has  not  looked  at  them  since.  However,  I  am 
to  be  put  on  to  work  there  for  a  bit,  and  I'll  bet  my  crop  will  beat  yours. 

"  There  are  wild  cherries  and  strawberries  growing  in  the  woods,  but  oi 
course  tliey  are  not  ripe  yet. 

"  My  idea  was,  or  is,  to  stop  till  I  raise  money  enough  to  come  home  and 
get  a  farm,  which  I  am  able  to  do  in  two,  three,  or  four  years." 

*  *  *  * 

"  Alder  Point  (so  called  because  we're  '  all  dere '), 

"Sept.  Uh. 

"  I  have  been  paid  off  now  about  a  month.  I  received  fifty-one  dollars  (a 
dollar  equals  4«.  2(1.),  and  a  present  of  a  pair  of  gum  boots,  which  every  one 
said  was  low  wages.  Tom  had  fifty,  and  Jackson  a  himdred  and  fourteen 
dollars.  We  combined  tliese,  and  bought  a  fishing  boat  for  ninety  dollars, 
and  sail  for  five  more.  We  then  set  about  to  find  a  land  agent  ;  but  they  are 
scarce,  so  we  didn't  find  one.  Tlien  we  went  down  to  the  sawmills,  and 
bouglit  2094  feet  of  assorted  lumber.  I  can't  tell  how  thej'  mea.sure  this  lum- 
ber ;  but  our  house  is  24  feet  by  IGj,  with  walls  9  feet  high,  and  a  roof  about 
8  feet  slope.  The  lumber  cost  twenty-eiglit  dollars  ;  hammer,  nails,  etc., 
about  fifteen  dollars.  We  then  cho.se  a  spot  close  to  a  stream,  and  built  our 
house.  It's  built  verj'  well,  consiilcring  none  of  us  ever  built  a  house  before. 
It  is  roofed  with  shingles — t  e.,  pieces  of  wood  3  feet  by  ^  foot,  and  very 
thin  ;  they  co.st  seven  dollars  jier  1000.  Our  house  is  divided  into  two  rooms 
— a  bedroom,  containing  a  big  (ireiilace  and  throe  bunks;  and  in  the  other 
room  we  grub,  etc.  At  the  hack  of  the  house  we  have  the  .sword  of  Dam- 
ocles, a  tree  which  has  fallen,  and  rests  on  its  .stump,  and  we  know  not  at 
what  Iinur  he  may  fall.  In  the  front  we  have  tl;c  Siamese  twins,  a  tree 
about  200  feet  high,  with  another  tree,  about  100  feet,  growing  out  of  him. 
Nothing  but  trees  all  around  us,  and  the  nearest  house  is  two  miles  away." 

*  »  *  * 

"  TifE  Aldrr  Point  Mansion. 

"  I  have  now  shifted  my  quarters,  and  am  living  in  my  own  house,  built 
of  rough  wood,  in  the  woods  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  free  from  orna- 
ment save  ■  Sweet  Seventicn'  and  '  The  Last  Days  in  Old  England,'  which  I 
have  framed  and  hung  up. 

"  I  am  now,  t<j  use  the  words  of  the  jwet,  '  head  cook  and  bottle  wa.sher, 
chief  of  all  the  waiters,'  in  mv  <»wn  lious:.  It  stands  in  its  own  groimds — 
for  a  simi)lc  reason,  it  couldn't  stand  in  anybody  else's.  It  has  an  ele- 
vated appearance, — that  is,  it  hxiks  slightly  dnmk,  for  sve  built  it  ourselves, 
and  my  iirthiiccfural  bimip  is  nol  very  largely  developed.  Our  tloor  is  all 
of  a  cant,  but  Tom  s«'ttle<l  that  ditliculty  liy  siiying  we  were  to  imagine  our- 
eelvcs  at  sea,  and  the  ship  lying  over  slightly. 
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"  I  am  very  poor, — Lave  not  had  a  red  cent  for  some  time  ;  spent  it  all  on 
the  house,  boat,  etc.  We  have  got  grub  to  last  us  a  month  and  a  half,  and 
'  what  will  poor  Hally  do  then,  i)Oor  thing  ? '  Probably  bust  up  and  retire. 
I  can't  help  envying  you  occasionally.  I  am  a  rare  cad  in  appearance  ;  an 
old  blue  shirt  is  my  uniform.  We  live  principally  on  bread  and  butter  and 
coffee,  sometimes  varied  by  coffee  and  butter  and  bread.  I  have  made  a 
dresser,  and  we  have  six  knives,  forks,  teaspoons,  plates,  cups  and  saucers, 
three  big  spoons,  a  kettle,  frying-pan,  and  camp  oven,  also  a  condensed 
sewing  machine,  which  some  people  call  'needles.'  " 

»  *  *  * 

"  Sept.  17 th. 

"  Our  house  was  invaded  by  wa.sps  the  other  day  for  our  sugar.  I  accord- 
ingly rigged  mvself  up  in  shirts,  etc.,  to  look  something  like  a  man  in  a 
diving  suit,  and  went  and  seized  the  sugar  and  put  it  in  the  chimney,  and 
then  tied  for  dear  life.  Whilst  I  was  gone  the  sugar  caught  tire,  and  about 
forty  pounds  were  burnt,  and  the  chimney  also  was  nearly  burned  down. 
Tom  and  I  and  hot  water  then  slaughtered  about  four  hundred  wasps,  but 
that  don't  sweeten  the  coffee. 

"  I  have  just  been  building  a  slip  to  haul  our  boat  up  on,  as  it  blows  very 
stiff  here  in  the  winter,  and  there  is  a  good  sea  in  consequence.  Tom  and  I 
have  been  bathing  this  week  or  so,  but  the  water  is  cold.  We  see  one 
mountain  from  here  on  whose  summit  there  is  snow  all  the  year  round.  It's 
rather  monotonous  living  here  ;  we  see  no  one  for  days  together.  I  heard 
there  were  two  Ixars  below  here,  sa  at  about  niue  o'clock  one  night  I  started 
in  the  canoe.  The  river  was  smooth  as  gla.ss,  and  it  was  a  glorious  night ; 
and  I  guess  Bmin  thought  so  too,  for  he  didn't  give  me  a  sight  of  him. 
Ducks  are  beginning  to  show  round  here,  but  my  gun,  which  is  a  United 
States  miLsket,  don't  do  much  execution.  It  is  dark  here  alxjut  half  pa.st 
five  or  six  in  the  evening,  so  I  don't  know  what  our  allowance  of  daylight 
will  be  in  the  winter. 

"  I  remain  yours,  etc." 
•  «  *  « 

"  Orf.  '2,1th. 

"  Thus  far  yours  tnily  is  progressing  favourably.  My  latest  achievement 
is  in  the  lifeljoat  line,  wiiich  you  will  hear  of,  no  doubt,  from  other  sources. 
The  bears  liave  all  retired  for  the  winter,  which  sliows  Bruin's  .sense.  To- 
morrow I'm  going  to  wnrk  uj)  at  Brooktield,  clearing  land.  I  shall  probably 
wt»rk  thfre  three  weeks,  and  then — well,  I  mean  to  go  to  Portland,  and 
work  till  Chri.stmas. 

"  buppcr  is  now  ready  : — 

f'nissf))!.  l/(inmcs. 

Salmon  beadfi  and  potaUjes. 

F.utrrf. 

Potatoes  and  heads  of  sahnon. 

I'liif  <lr  rmixtiiiiif. 

Kaliiion  hi'oilH  and  spuds. 

/V.vt.rr 

Bread  Humiounted  with  butter. 

(Note.— Tou  can't  manaKc  the  bread  without  }  inch  of  g^^ease,  called  for 

decency'H  sake  '  butter.') 

M'ini-M. 

Caf6  avec  N>auc<>up  de  cbicor<!'e. 

yiniuli  II ff. 

A  smoke. 

"  Having  dlgeate*!  xupper.  and  trimmed  the  yeast  powder  tin  with  lard  in 

It  for  a  l.'imp,  Irostuiu-.  Tlie  sport  goiiiL'  «>n  licrr  at  lliis  linir  of  the  year  is 
HturuTon  lishinir.  with  lines  a  fathom  or  so,  and  any  iiuiiiIm  r  of  iiooks.  The 
sturgeon  run  very  lig  :  1  have  uteu  one  that  measured  eight  feel  from  sttn 
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to  stern.  In  the  spring  there  are  swarms  of  smelts  ;  you  taKe  them  with  a 
net  the  size  of  a  landing-net,  with  small  meshes.  There  is  gootl  elk  shoot- 
ing, and  deer  away  back  in  the  woods ;  but  you  must  go  after  them  for 
about  a  week,  and  that  is  poor  fun  in  this  sort  of  weather.  We  got  one  of 
our  big  trees  down  the  other  day  with  a  big  auger  :  you  bore  two  holes  in 
the  tree,  stick  a  live  piece  of  charcoal  in  it,  and  blow  like  mad,  and  the  tree 
will  catch,  and  in  a  few  days  he'll  burn  and  fall.  Very  interesting,  but  it 
fills  up," 

*  «  *  • 

"  Oct.  28th. 

"  It's  some  time  since  you  last  had  a  letter,  and  I  guess  you  deserve  tliis. 
Tom  and  I  are  both  all  right,  and  the  other  man,  Jackson,  is,  I  think,  going 
home.  Since  I  wrote  last  the  rainy  season  has  commenced,  and  at  times  it 
blows  like  my  namesake  '  Old  Harry.' 

"  During  a  heavy  squall  some  days  ago,  when  Tom  and  I  were  returning 
from  Brookfield,  a  boat  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  behind  us  capsized, 
and  a  man  and  boy  who  were  in  her  managed  to  climb  on  to  her  bottom. 
Tom  and  I  bore  away  and  picked  them  up.  and  they  were  truly  grateful — 
not  without  cause,  for,  but  for  our  assistance,  they  must  have  lost  their 
lives. 

"  The  man  was  *  *  *,  who  has  lots  of  money,  but  he  hasn't  given  us  any. 
Perhaps  he  saw  the  necessity  of  our  saving  him. — made  a  virtue  of  a  neces- 
sity, and  virtue  is  its  own  reward.  So  much  for  mj-  new  ten  shilling  hat, 
lost  in  the  rescue. 

"  I  am  in  with  all  that's  going  on  in  London  and  England,  for  I  get  lots 
of  papers,  and  as  soon  as  I  have  done  with  them  they  are  in  great  request  all 
along  the  river.  A  boat  has  just  called  here,  and  John  Elliot,  a  New  Bruns- 
wick man,  was  grateful  for  a  '  Graphic' 

"The 'London  News'  has  just  come  to  hand,— the  'Prince's  visit  to 
India  '  edition, — and  is  certainly  quite  a  fiu-ore  amongst  the  boys.  On 
Tuesday  night  there  was  a  hurricane  here  :  it  blew  a  great  deal  of  the  can- 
nery down,  and  the  place  presents  the  appearance  of  a  wreck.  The  house 
was  swajing  to  and  fro,  and  all  hands  had  to  leave  for  their  lives.  It  nearly 
blew  a  man  6  ft.  3  in.  off  the  wharf,  and  cverybodj'  was  crawling  on  their 
hands  and  knees.  Great  trees  were  rooted  up  by  hundreds  :  and  at  the  next 
cannery  above  this,  the  owner  had  just  left  his  house  and  gone  to  play  a 
game  of  cards,  when  a  tree  came  down  on  his  house  and  smashed  it  into 
manv  pieces. 

"  1  am  working  here  clearing  land  :  I  don't  work  when  it  rains,  so  I  get 
a1x)ut  four  days  a  week  to  myself.  However,  this  week  has  been  an  excep- 
tion, for  we  have  had  three  tine  days.  Snowed  thick  last  week  :  weather 
cold  and  bracing.  Am  getting  one  dollar  tifteen  cents  a  day's  work,  but  am 
living  up  U)  it." 

*  •  «  « 

"JVor.  23rd. 

"  You  doubtless  think  I  am  quite  uncivilized  :  however,  whilst  I  am 
writing  a  cat  is  purring  on  my  knees,  if  that  is  any  evidence  of  civilization. 

"Tomorrow  I  am  going  out  to  work  for  about  three  weeks,  clearing 
nway  bush  for  a  Swede.  I  shall  ask  a  dollar  a  day,  but  I  don't  expect  it. 
I  may  add.  necessity  alone  compels  me  to  take  this  step,  a.s  I  am  beginning 
to  forget  what  a  dollar  is  like,  it  is  so  long  since  I  had  one.  I  am  heavy  on 
tlie  axe  :  I  cut  down  five  trees  to-day,  and  tlie  trees  out  hen;  are  by  no  means 
small.  A  troop  of  five  wild  ducks  came  round  here  on  Saturday,  so  I 
loaded  my  old  musket  and  let  rij)  into  the  nnddle  of  them  :  singular  to 
relat/',  they  all  swam  awny.  Then  occurred  one  of  the  most  vigoro\is  pur- 
Buils  the  iiuuian  eyes  has  ever  wjlncsjjed.     Hungry  II,  U,  11-  V,  the  ducks. 
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I  broke  three  paddles  and  my  ovra  nose,  and  then  they  escaped.  However, 
one  while  one  was  sighted,  and  in  the  evening  the  old  mudstick  {i.  e.  mus- 
ket; was  again  prepared,  and  next  day  we  ate  wild-duck  for  dinner. 

"On  the  whole,  I  like  this  much  better  than  being  on  the  ship,  and  I 
don't  think  I  shall  come  home  for  two  or  three  years. 

"  I  am  rigging  a  model  of  a  ship,  and  I  am  not  unhandy  at  it,  and  1  cal- 
culate it  will  fetch  me  twenty  dollars." 

*  *  *  * 

"Dec.  26th. 

"  I  will  begin  by  wishing  the  house  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  Htippy  New 
Year,  if  so  be  it  is  not  too  late.  We  had  a  quiet  Christma.s  Day  with  our 
select  few.  We  are  going  to  have  a  deer  hunt,  but  the  weather,  which  made 
a  regular  old-fashioned  Chri.straas,  stopped  us.  We  had  a  good  dinner,  but 
no  turkey  or  .sau.sages.  There  is  a  strange  old  character  stopping  here,  iin 
e.x-prizetighter,  and  in  the  evening  he  gave  us  a  short  sermon  on  the  Star  in 
the  East,  and  asked  us  if  we  remembered  Christmas  Eve  lyUU  yeai-s  ago. 
He  then  gave  us  a  slep-ilance,  .so  as  not  to  dwell  too  long  on  one  subject. 
Italian  Sam  gives  a  dance  on  New  Year's  night,  and  I  may  go. 

"  I  got  my  discharge  from  Megler  on  Tuesday  week,  after  putting  in 
2^\  days'  work  since  Noveml>er  1,  in  consequence  of  bad  weather,  for 
which  I  had  the  large  sum  of  0  to  take,  being  one  dollar  in  debt.  However, 
I  struck  a  job  right  away,  which  is  pretty  stiff  work— culling  cord-wood, 
making  one  'lollar  a  day  and  board.  Corel-wood  is  a  jiile  of  wood  eight  feet 
long,  four  high,  and  four  broad,  about  one  foot  thick,  and  il  is  pretty  hard 
work  swinging  a  heavy  oaken  maul  all  day  long,  splitting  the  wood  with 
wedges.     But  it's  good  for  the  muscle.     Goodbye." 

•  •  *  * 

"  Alder  Point.  Date  vncertain. 
"  It's  about  a  month  since  I  last  wrote  to  you  ;  I  had  no  writing-paper, 
and  no  coin  to  buy  any  ;  however,  Oleson  paying  up  enal)led  me  to  l;iy  in  a 
stock.  The  rainy,  blowy,  galy  sca.son  has  .set  in,  and  it  is  pretty  nii.serable 
down  here.  We  had  a  heavy  gale  the  other  day,  but  did  not  suffer  any 
damage,  though  many  people  predicted  we  should  lo.se  our  lioal  ;  but  the 
gale  is  over,  and  the  boat  is  still  there,  so  that  it  shows  pulilic  opiiijnii  ni.iy 
sometimes  err.  We  were  scjired  lest  some  of  the  i)ig  trees  .should  {oinc 
down,  but  they  did  not.  If  you  could  spare  Giad.stonc  for  a  bit,  1  wimld 
board  him  free,  and  he  could  wire  in  "ill  round  here  free  gratis  for  nothing. 
After  the  gale,  the  next  day  looked  fine,  so  Tom  and  I  (a  puff  of  wind  just 
came,  and  I  thought  the  hou.se  would  succumb,  but  no  I  it  holds  its  own) 
went  up  to  Brookfield.  Coming  back,  there  were  lots  of  .squalls  ;  I  was 
stCL-ring,  and  we  .saw  one  coming,  so  sliortcned  sail  :  the  boat  was  nearly 
capsi/ed,  and  we  had  to  Lake  out  the  mast  and  let  it  riff,  and  so  saved  our- 
selves.     There  was  a  boat  behind  us,  and  we  w  ere  watching  her  as  tht'  s(iuall 

Sas'^A  up  :  they  shortened  .s;iil  and  tried  to  run  before  the  wind  to  iJrook- 
eld,  but— over  .sJie  went.  So  Tom  and  I  made  all  haste  to  nivc  the  crew. 
She  was  al>oul  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off,  s<j  we  up  sail  and  ran  down  for 
her.  The  crew,  ♦  *  ♦  and  a  l)<)y,  were  silting  on  the  lK>tfoni  of  the  boat 
white  as  ghosts.  We  t<K)k  them  alx)anl,  pickeel  up  his  oars  and  rudder,  and 
tlien  took  them  a-shore  to  a  house  where  we  all  got  dry  clothes  and  sonie- 
tliing  to  e.il.  They  certainly  ow((l  their  lives  to  us.  and  it  was  very  lucky 
we  siiw  Ihem,  for  fhev  must  olherwi.se  have  peri.shed.  I  lost  a  new  1()«.  hat 
In  the  n-scue.  *  •  *  \mn  jots  of  money  ;  but  he  has  offered  us  none,  y«t. 
Perhap"*,  as  he  saw  that  we  must  of  necessity  sjive  him,  lie  made  a  virtue  of 
a  nor«-.Hsitj,  and  virtue  they  say  is  its  own  reward,  bo  much  for  my  uew 
hat." 

12 
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rV.  I  beg  all  my  readers  who  can  afford  it,  to  buy  '  Threading  my  Way,* 
by  Robert  Dale  Owen,  (Triibner,  1874).  It  is  full  of  interest  throughout ; 
but  I  wish  my  Companions  to  read  with  extreme  care  pages  6  to  14,  in  which 
they  will  find  account  of  the  first  establishmeut  of  cotton  industry  in  these 
islands  ;  101  to  104,  where  they  will  find  the  effect  of  that  and  other  manu- 
facturing industries  on  the  humanities  of  life  ;  and  215  to  221,  where  they 
will  find  the  real  statistics  of  that  increased  wealth  of  which  we  hear  so  con- 
stant and  confident  boasting. 

V. — Part  of  letter  from  an  honest  correspondent  expressing  difflculties 
which  will  occur  to  many  : — 

"  I  thank  you  for  what  you  say  about  the  wickedness  of  '  taking  interest ' 
consisting  in  the  cruelty  of  making  a  profit  out  of  the  distresses  of  others. 
And  much  of  the  modern  .spirit  of  looking  for  bargains,  and  buying  in  the 
cheapest  market,  is  precisely  the  same.  But  is  there  not  a  radical  moral 
difference  betweeen  such  deliberate  heartlessness,  and  simply  receiving  inter- 
est from  an  ordinary  investment  ?  Surely  it  is  very  important  that  this  mat- 
ter should  be  made  clear." 

The  difference  between  deliberate  and  undeliberate  heartlessness  ;— be- 
tween being  intelligently  cruel,  with  sight  of  the  victim,  and  stupidly  cruel, 
with  the  interval  of  several  walls,  some  months,  and  aid  and  abetting  from 
many  other  equally  cruel  persons,  between  him  and  us,  is  for  God  to  judge  ; 
not  for  me.  But  it  is  very  important  that  this  matter  should  be  made  clear, 
and  my  correspondent's  question,  entirely  clarified,  will  stand  thus  :  "  If  I 
persist  in  extracting  money  from  the  poor  by  torture,  but  keep  myself  care- 
fully out  of  hearing  of  their  unpleasant  cries,  and  carefully  ignorant  of  the 
arrangements  of  mechanism  which  enable  me,  by  turning  an  easj'  handle,  to 
effect  the  compres.sion  of  their  bones  at  that  luxurious  distance,  am  I  not 
innocent  ?"  Question  which  I  believe  my  correspondent  quite  capable  of 
answering  for  himself. 

VI.— Part  of  a  letter  from  my  nice  goddaughter : — 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  about  an  old  woman  we  sometimes  go  to  see  here" 
(Brighton),  "who  was  ninety-one  yesterday.  She  lived  in  service  till  her 
health  failed,  and  since  then  she  has  had  her  own  little  room,  which  is  always 
e.xquLsifoly  clean  and  neat.  Tlic  bed  hangings  and  chair-covers  are  all  of 
white  dirnify,  embroidered  by  her  in  patterns  of  her  own  designing,  with 
the  ravellings  of  old  carpet.s.  She  has  made  her.'^elf  two  .'<ets.  Her  carpet 
is  made  in  the  .same  way,  on  coarse  holland  covered  close  with  embroidery, 
which,  as  she  sayw  proudly,  never  wears  out.  She  is  still  abk-  to  work,  though 
her  arrangement  f)f  eoloiirs  isn't  (juite  iis  good  as  it  used  t<i  1k'.  The  contrast 
came  into  my  mind  between  work  like  that,  and  .sometliing  I  was  told  the 
other  day,*— that  it  takes  a  workwoman  a  week  to  make  one  inch  of  the  finest 
Valenciennes  lace,  and  that  she  has  to  do  it,  sitting  in  a  dark  cellar,  with 
the  lifrht  only  admitted  through  a  narrow  slit,  to  concentrate  it  on  the  work. 
It's  enough  to  make  one  give  up  wearing  Valenciennes  at  all  !  " 

*  Pleaae,  some  one,  tell  me  if  this  something  be  true,  or  how  far  true. 
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This  last  piece  of  impassioned  young  lady's  English,  translated  into  unim- 
passioned  old  gentleman's  English,  means,  I  suppose,  that  "  it  is  very  shock 
ing,  but  not  at  all  enough  to  make  one  give  up  wearing  Valenciennes." 
Nor  should  it  be.  But  it  should  be  quite  enough  to  make  one  inquire  into 
the  matter  ;  ascertain  with  what  degree  of  tineness  lace  can  be  made  in  the 
open  daylight  and  fresh  air  of  France;  request  some  benevolent  lady  friend, 
who  has  nothing  else  to  do,  to  undertake  the  sale  of  such  lace,  with  due 
Episcopal  superintendence  of  the  relieved  workers  ;  and  buy  one's  lace  only 
from  this  benevolent  lady-Bishop. 
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LETTER  LXIX. 

T  HAVE  ]Tist  been  down  to  Barmouth  to  see  tlie  tenants  on 
the  first  bit  of  ground, — noble  crystalline  rock,  I  am  thankful 
to  say, — possessed  by  St.  George  in  the  island. 

I  find  the  rain  coming  through  roofs,  and  the  wind  through 
walls,  more  than  I  think  proper,  and  have  ordered  repairs; 
and  for  some  time  to  come,  the  little  rents  of  these  cottages 
will  be  spent  entirely  in  the  bettering  of  them,  or  in  extend- 
ing some  garden  ground,  fenced  with  furze  hedge  against  the 
west  wind  by  the  most  ingenious  of  our  tenants. 

And  in  coimection  with  this  first — however  small — begin- 
ning under  my  own  eyes  of  St.  George's  work, — (already 
some  repairs  had  been  made  by  my  direction,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  donor  of  the  land,  Mrs.  Talbot,  before  I 
could  go  to  see  the  place) — I  must  state  again  clearly  our  St. 
George's  principle  of  rent.  It  is  taken  first  as  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  authority  of  the  Society  over  the  land,  and  in 
the  amoujit  judged  by  the  Master  to  be  just,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  person  and  place,  for  the  tenant  to  pay 
as  a  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  The  tenant  has 
no  claim  to  the  return  of  the  rent  in  improvements  on  his 
ground  or  his  house;  and  I  order  the  repairs  at  Barmouth  as 
part  of  the  Company's  general  action,  not  as  return  of  the 
rent  to  the  tenant.  The  reader  will  thus  see  that  our  so-called 
'rents'  are  in  fact  taxes  laid  on  the  tenants  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  Company.  And  all  so-called  rents 
are,  in  like  manner,  taxes  laid  on  the  labourer  for  the  advance- 
nient  of  the  work  of  his  landlord.  If  that  work  be  beneficial, 
on  the  whole,  to  the  estate,  and  of  all  who  live  on  it,  the  rents 
are  on  a  right  footing;  but  if  they  are  abstracted  by  the  land- 
litrd  t<»  his  own  private  uses,  he  is  merely  another  form  of  tlie 
old  int'diaival  Knight  of  EvilstonCj  living  as  hawk  in  eyrie. 
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It  chanced,  while  I  set  this  work  on  foot  at  Barmotith,  tliat 
a  paragiaph  was  sent  me  out  of  a  Carlisle  paper,  giving  the 
information  that  all  Lord  Lonsdale's  tenants  have  received 
notice  to  quit,  that  the  farms  might  be  re-valued.  I  requested 
my  correspondent  to  ascertain  for  me  the  manner  of  the  hold- 
ings on  Lord  Lonsdale's  estates ; — his  reply  is  the  third  article 
in  our  correspondence  this  month,  and  I  beg  to  recommend  it 
to  the  reader's  most  earnest  attention.  What  it  says  of  rents, 
with  the  exception  indicated  in  my  note,  is  right;  and  cannot 
l)e  more  tersely  or  clearly  expressed.  What  it  says  of  ground- 
l)roduce  is  only  partially  i-ight.  To  discover  another  America 
at  our  own  doors  would  not  be  any  advantage  to  us; — nor 
even  to  make  England  bigger.  We  have  no  business  to  want 
Enirland  to  be  bigi^er,  any  more  than  the  world  to  be  bi^jrer. 
The  question  is  not,  for  U8^  how  much  land  God  ought  to 
have  given  us;  but  to  fill  the  land  He  has  given  us,  with  the 
wisest  and  best  inhabitants  we  can.  I  could  give  a  plan,  if  I 
chose,  with  great  ease,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  greatly  in- 
creased quantity  of  inhabitants,  on  iron  scaffolding,  by  pulver- 
izing our  mountains,  and  strewing  the  duly  pulverized  and, 
by  wise  medical  geology,  drugged,  materials,  over  the  upper 
stages;  carrying  on  our  jirescTit  ingenions  manufactures  in  the 
dark  lower  stories.  But  the  arrangement,  even  if  it  could  bo 
at  once  achieved,  would  be  of  no  adrantage  to  Enghuid. 

Whereas  St.  George's  arrangements,  which  are  to  take  the 
hills,  streams,  and  fields  that  God  has  made  for  us;  to  keep 
tiiem  as  lovely,  pure,  and  oi'derly  as  we  can  \*  to  gather  their 
carefully  cultivated  fruit  in  due  season;  and  if  our  children 
then  multiply  so  that  we  cannot  feed  them,  to  seek  other  lands 
to  cultivate  in  like  manner, — these  arrangements,  I  repeat, 
will  be  found  very  advantageous  indeed,  as  tln^y  always  have 
been  ;  wheresoever  even  in  any  minor  degree  enforced.  In 
some  hapj>y  countries  they  have  been  so,  many  a  long  year 
already  ;  and  the  following  letter  from  a  recent  traveller  in 

*  What  can  be  done,  ultimntely,  It  is  not  yot  in  human  imafrination  to 
oonffivo.  ^V^l!lt  hiiti  iMcn  donr,  by  ono  sonsiMo  man,  for  llic  land  lie  hiid 
under  control,  may  l»c  read  in  the  fourth  article  of  our  corresiKiuUcucc. 
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one  of  them,  may  further  illustrate  tlie  description  given  in  a 
Fors  of  early  date,  of  the  felicity  verily  and  visibly  to  be 
secured  by  their  practice. 

Salzburg,  July  30,  1876. 
"  Dear  Professor  Ruskin, — I  have  long  intended  to  write  to  you,  but  the 
mountain  of  matters  I  had  to  tell  you  has  increased  till  Pelion  is  piled  upon 
Ossii  within  my  mind,  and  so  I  must  confine  myself  to  one  or  two  points. 
In  the  Black  Forest,  and  more  especially  in  remote  mountain  valleys  of 
Tyrol,  I  have  found  the  people  living  more  or  less  according  to  principles 
laid  down  for  the  Company  of  St.  George.  I  have  seen  the  rules  so  much 
decried,  and  even  ridiculed,  in  England,  wrought  into  the  whole  life  of  the 
people.  One  may  still  find  villages  and  communes  where  lawsuits  are  im- 
possible— a  head-man  of  their  own  deciding  all  disputes  ;  where  the  sim- 
plest honesty  and  friendliness  are  all  but  universal,  and  the  stranger  is 
taken  in  only  in  the  better  sense  of  the  phrase  ;  where  the  nearest  approach 
to  steam  power  is  the  avalanche  of  early  summer ;  where  there  are  no 
wheeled  vehicles,  and  all  burthenc  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  men  and 
mules,"  (my  dear  friend,  I  really  don't  want  people  to  do  without  donkey- 
carts,  or  pony-chaises ;  nay,  I  was  entirely  delighted  at  Dolgelly,  the  other 
day,  to  meet  a  four-in-hand  coach — driven  by  the  coachman's  daughter ;) 
"  where  rich  and  poor  must  fare  alike  on  the  simple  food  and  cheap  but 
sound  wine  of  the  country  ;  where  the  men  still  carve  wood,  and  the  women 
spin  and  weave,  during  the  long  hours  of  winter  ;  and  where  the  folk  still 
take  genuine  delight  in  picturesque  dress,  and  daily  church-going,  and  have 
not  reduced  both  to  the  dreary  felon's  uniform  of  English  respectability. 
With  these  unconscioas  f  jllowersof  Ruskin,  and  Companions  of  St.  George, 
I  formed  deep  friendships  ;  and  for  lue,  if  I  ever  revisit  the  wild  recesses  of 
the  (Etzthal,  it  will  almost  be  like  going  amongst  my  own  people  and  to 
my  own  home.  Indeed,  wherever  I  left  the  beaten  track  of  tourists,  and 
the  further  I  left  it,  so  did  the  friendliness  of  my  entertainers  increase.  It 
was  evident  they  regarded  mc  not  as  a  mere  pursc-lxjaring  animal,  but  as  an 
argosy  of  quite  a  different  sort — a  human  spirit  coming  from  afar,  from  a 
land  '  Ix-'longing,'  as  one  of  them  conjectured,  '  to  Spain,'  and  laden  with  all 
kinds  of  new  knowlcdg;  and  strange  ideas,  of  which  they  would  {gladly 
have  .some  share.  And  p.  towards  the  close  of  a  dinner,  or  supper,  the 
meek-eyed  hostess  would  come  and  sit  beside  me,  hoping  I  had  enjoyed  a 
'  liappy  meal  ; '  and  after  a  rompiinu'ntan,'  sip  from  my  glass,  ask  me  all 
sorts  of  delightful  and  simple  questions  alx)ul  myself,  and  my  family,  and 
my  country.  Or  the  landlord  would  come  sometimes, — alas,  at  the  ver3' 
iK-'trinnlnp  of  a  meal, — and  from  huge  pipe  bowl,  wf)nderfully  painted  with 
Cnififixion  or  Madonna,  Idow  clouds  of  anything  but  incense  smoke.  But 
the  inl<;ntion  of  honouring  and  amusing  me  were  none  the  less  apparent." 

"With  my  friend's  pleasant  days  among  this  wise  and  happy 
people,  1  will  forthwith  compare  the  very  unpleasant  day  1 
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spent  myself  on  raj  journey  to  Barmouth,  among  unwise  and 
wretched  ones ;  one  incident  occurring  in  it  being  of  extreme 
significance.  1  had  driven  from  Brantwood  in  early  morning 
down  the  valley  of  the  Crake,  and  took  train  first  at  the  Ul- 
verston  station,  settling  myself  in  the  corner  of  a  carriage 
next  the  sea,  for  better  prospect  thereof.  In  the  otJier  corner 
was  a  respectable,  stolid,  middle-aged  man  reading  his  paper. 

I  had  left  my  Coniston  lake  in  dashing  ripples  under  a 
south  wind,  thick  with  rain  ;  but  the  tide  lay  smooth  and 
eilcnt  along  the  safids ;  melancholy  in  absolute  pause  of  mo- 
tion, nor  ebb  nor  flow  distinguishable  ; — here  and  there,  among 
the  shelves  of  grey  shore,  a  little  ruftliiig  of  their  appai'ent 
pools  marked  stray  threadings  of  river-cunent. 

At  Grange,  talking  loud,  got  in  two  young  coxcombs ;  who 
reclined  themselves  on  the  opposite  cushions.  One  had  a 
thin  stick,  with  which,  in  a  kind  of  St.  Vitus's  dance,  partly 
affectation  of  nonchalance,  ))art]y  real  fever  produced  by  the 
intolerable  idleness  of  his  mind  and  body,  he  rapped  on  the 
elbow  of  his  seat,  poked  at  the  button-hules  of  the  window 
strap,  and  switched  his  boots,  or  the  air,  all  the  way  from 
Grange  to  the  last  station  before  Carnfortli, — he  and  his  friend 
talking  yacht  and  regatta,  listlessly; — the  St.  Vitiis's,  mean- 
time, dancing  one  exj)ressing  liis  opinion  that  "the  most  dan- 
gerous thing  to  do  on  these  lakes  was  going  before  the  wind." 
The  respectable  man  went  on  reading  his  paper,  without  no- 
tice of  them.  None  of  the  three  ever  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dows at  sea  or  shore.  There  was  not  much  to  look  at,  indeed, 
through  the  driving,  and  gradually  closer-driven,  rain, — excej>t 
the  drifting  about  of  the  seagulls,  and  their  quiet  droi)ping 
into  the  poc^ls,  their  wings  kept  open  for  an  instant  till  their 
breasts  felt  the  water  well  ;  then  closing  their  petals  of  white 
light,  like  suddenly  shut  water  flowers. 

The  two  regatta  men  got  out,  iti  drenching  rain,  on  the  cov- 
erless  platform  at  the  station  before  Carnfortli,  and  all  the 
rest  of  us  at  Carnfortli  itself,  to  wait  for  the  up  train.  The 
shed  on  the  upline  side,  even  tlicrc,  is  small,  in  which  a  crowd 
of  tiiird-cla88  passengers  were  packed  close  by  the  outside  drip. 
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I  did  not  see  one,  out  of  some  twentj-five  or  thirty  persons, 
tidily  dressed,  nor  one  with  a  contented  and  serenely  patient 
look.  Lines  of  care,  of  mean  hardship,  of  comfortless  sub- 
mission, of  gnawing  anxiety,  or  ill-temper,  characterized  every 
face. 

The  train  came  up,  and  my  poor  companions  were  shuffled 
into  it  speedily,  in  heaps.  I  found  an  empty  first-class  car- 
riage for  myself  :  wondei-ing  how  long  universal  suffrage  would 
allow  itself  to  be  packed  away  in  heaps,  for  my  convenience. 

At  Lancaster,  a  father  and  daughter  got  in  ;  presumably 
commercial.  Father  stoutly  built  and  firm  featured,  sagacious 
and  cool.  The  girl  hard  and  common  ;  well-dressed,  except 
that  her  hat  was  cocked  too  high  on  her  hair.  They  both  read 
papers  all  the  way  to  Warrington.  I  was  not  myself  employed 
much  better ;  the  incessant  rain  making  the  windows  a  mere 
wilderness  of  dirty  dribblings;  and  neither  Preston  nor  Wigan 
presenting  anything  lively  to  behold,  I  had  settled  myself  to 
Mrs.  Brown  on  Spelling  Bees,  (an  unusually  forced  and  poor 
number  of  Mrs.  Brown,  by  the  way). 

I  had  to  change  at  Warrington  for  Chester.  The  weather 
bettei'ed  a  little,  while  I  got  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  slice  of  bread 
in  the  small  refreshment  room ;  contemplating,  the  while,  in 
front  of  me,  the  panels  of  painted  glass  on  its  swinging  doors, 
which  represented  two  tronlt.-u lours,  in  broadly-striped  blue 
and  yellow  breeches,  purple  jackets,  and  plumed  caps;  with 
golden -hilted  swords,  and  enormous  lyres.  Both  had  soft 
curled  moustaches,  languishing  eyes,  open  mouths,  and  fault- 
less legs.  Meanwhile,  lounged  at  the  counter  behind  me, 
much  l)emused  in  beer,  a  perfect  example  of  the  special  type 
uf  youthful  blackguard  now  developing  generally  in  England; 
more  or  less  blackly  pulpous  and  swollen  in  all  the  features, 
and  with  mingled  expression  of  intense  grossness  and  intense 
impudence, — half  jug,  half  jackdaw. 

There  got  in  with  me,  when  the  train  was  ready,  a  middle- 
class  jKTson  of  commercial-traveller  aspect,  who  had  possessed 
himself  of  a  'Crraiiliic'  from  the  newsbo}' ;  and  whom  I  pres- 
ently forgot,  in  examining  the  country  on  a  line  new  to  me, 
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wliicli  became  quickly,  under  gleams  of  broken  sunlight,  of 
extreme  interest.  Azure-green  fields  of  deep  corn ;  undula- 
tions of  sandstone  hill,  with  here  and  there  a  broken  crag  at 
the  edge  of  a  cutting;  presently  the  far  glittering  of  the  Sol- 
way-like  sands  of  Dee,  and  rounded  waves  of  the  Welsh  hills 
on  the  southern  horizon,  formed  a  landscape  more  fresh  and 
fair  than  I  have  seen  for  many  a  day.  from  any  great  line  of 
English  rail.  When  I  looked  back  to  my  fellow-traveller,  he 
was  sprawling  all  his  length  on  the  cushion  of  the  back  seat, 
with  his  boots  on  his  '  Graphic,' — not  to  save  the  cushions 
assuredly,  but  in  the  foul  modern  carelessness  of  everything 
which  we  have  '  done  with '  for  the  moment ; — his  face  clouded 
with  sullen  thought,  as  of  a  person  helplessly  in  difficulty,  and 
not  able  to  give  up  thinking  how  to  avoid  the  unavoidable. 

In  a  minute  or  two  more  I  found  myself  plunged  into  the 
general  dissolution  and  whirlpool  of  porters,  passengers,  and 
crook-boned  trucks,  running  round  coi-ners  against  one's  legs, 
of  the  great  Chester  station.  A  simply-dressed  upper-class 
girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  strictly  and  swiftly  piloting  her 
little  sister  through  the  poj"»ulace,  was  the  first  human  creature 
I  had  yet  seen,  on  whom  sight  could  rest  without  j)ain.  The 
rest  of  the  crowd  was  a  mere  dismal  fermentation  of  the  Iirno- 
minions. 

The  train  to  Kuabon  was  crowded,  and  I  was  obliged  to  get 
into  a  carriage  with  two  cadaverous  sexagenarian  spinsters, 
who  had  been  keeping  the  windows  up,  all  but  a  chink,  fur 
fear  a  drop  of  rain  or  iireath  of  south  wind  should  come  in, 
and  were  breathing  the  richest  compound  of  products  of  their 
own  indigestion.  Pretending  to  be  anxious  about  the  con- 
struction of  the  train,  I  got  the  farther  window  down,  and  my 
body  well  out  of  it;  then  put  it  only  lialf-way  up  when  the 
train  left,  and  kept  putting  my  head  out  without  my  hat;  so 
as,  if  possible,  to  impress  my  fellow  paBsengers  with  the  immi- 
nence of  a  collision,  wliich  could  only  be  averted  by  extreme 
watchfulness  on  my  p.irt.  Then  requesting,  with  all  the  po- 
litenesfi  I  could  muster,  to  be  allo\ve<l  to  move  a  box  with 
which  they  had  occupied  the  corner-scat — "that  I   might  sit 
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face  to  the  air" — I  got  them  ashamed  to  ask  that  the  window 
might  be  shut  up  again  ;  but  they  liuddled  away  into  the  oppo- 
site corner  to  make  me  understand  how  they  suffered  from  the 
drauglit.  Presently  they  got  out  two  bags  of  bhie  grapes,  and 
ate  away  unanimously,  availing  themselves  of  my  open  win- 
dow to  throw  out  rolled-up  pips  and  skins. 

General  change,  to  my  extreme  relief,  as  to  theirs,  was 
again  required  at  Ruabon,  effected  by  a  screwing  backwards 
and  forwards,  tor  three-quarters  of  au  hour,  of  carriages  which 
one  was  expecting  every  five  minutes  to  get  into ;  and  which 
were  puffed  and  pushed  away  again  the  moment  one  opened  a 
door,  with  loud  calls  of  '  Stand  back  there.'  A  group  of  half 
a  dozen  children,  from  eight  to  fourteen — the  girls  all  in 
straw  hats,  with  long  hanging  scarlet  ribands — were  more  or 
less  pleasant  to  see  meanwhile ;  and  sunshine  through  the 
puffs  of  petulant  and  cross-purposed  steam,  promised  a  pleas- 
ant run  to  Llangollen. 

I  had  only  the  conventional  'business  man  with  a  paper' 
for  this  ruji  ;  and  on  his  leaving  tlie  carriage  at  Llangollen 
was  just  closing  the  door,  thinking  to  have  both  windows  at 
command,  when  my  hand  was  stayed  by  the  father  of  a  fam- 
ily of  four  children,  who,  with  their  mother  and  aunt,  pres- 
ently filled  the  carriage,  the  children  fitting  or  scrambling  in 
anywhere,  with  expansive  kicks  and  lively  struggles.  They 
belonsred  to  the  lower  middle-class ;  the  mother  an  ideal  of 
the  worthy  commonplace,  evidently  hard  put  to  it  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  and  wholly  occupied  in  family  concerns  ;  her 
face  fixed  in  the  ignoble  gravity  of  virtuous  persons  to  whom 
their  own  troublesome  liouseholds  have  become  monasteries. 
The  father,  slightly  more  conscious  of  external  things,  submit- 
ting benevolently  to  liis  domestic  happiness  out  on  its  annual 
holiday.  The  children  ugly,  fidgety,  and  ill-bred,  but  not  un- 
intelligent,— full  of  questionings,  'when'  they  were  to  get 
liere,  or  there  ?  how  many  rails  there  were  on  the  line ;  which 
side  the  station  was  on,  and  who  was  to  meet  them.  Li  such 
debate,  varied  by  bodily  contortions  in  every  direction,  they 
contiived  to  pass  the  half-hour  which  took  us  through  the  vale 
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of  Llangollen,  past  some  of  the  loveliest  brook  and  glen  scen- 
ery in  the  world.  But  neither  the  man,  the  woman,  nor  any 
one  of  the  children,  looked  out  of  the  window  once,  the  whole 
way. 

Tliey  got  ont  at  Corwen,  leaving  me  to  myself  for  the  run 
past  Bala  lake  and  down  the  Dolgelly  valley  ;  but  more  sor- 
rowful than  of  late  has  been  my  wont,  in  the  sense  of  my  total 
isolation  from  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  the  present  English 
people.  For  I  was  perfectly  certain  that  among  all  the  crowd 
of  living  creatures  whom  I  had  that  day  seen, — scarlet  ribands 
and  all, — there  was  nut  one  to  whom  I  could  have  s])oken  a 
word  on  any  subject  interesting  to  me,  which  would  have 
been  intellible  to  them. 

But  the  first  broad  sum  of  fact,  for  the  sake  of  which  I  have 
given  this  diary,  is  that  among  certainly  not  less  than  some 
seven  or  eight  hundred  people,  seen  by  me  in  the  course  of 
this  day,  I  saw  not  one  happy  face,  and  several  hundreds  of 
entirely  miserable  ones.  The  second  broad  sum  of  facts  is, 
that  out  of  the  few, — not  happy, — but  more  or  less  spirited 
and  complacent  faces  I  saw,  among  the  lower  and  the  mercan- 
tile classes,  what  life  or  spirit  they  had  depended  on  a  peculiar 
cock-on-a-dunghill  character  of  impudence,  which  moant  a 
total  inability  to  conceive  any  good  or  lovely  thing  in  this 
woild  or  any  other:  and  the  third  sum  of  fact,  that  iu  this 
rich  England  I  saw  only  eight  out  of  eight  hundred  persons 
gracefully  dressed,  and  decently  mannered.  But  the  particu- 
lar sign,  and  prophetic  vision  of  the  day,  to  me,  was  the  man 
lying  with  his  boots  on  his  '  Graphic'  There  is  a  long  article 
in  the  'Monetary  Gazette,'  sent  mo  tliis  morning,  on  the  folly 
of  the  modern  theory  that  the  nation  is  sullering  from  '  over- 
production.' The  writer  is  quite  correct  in  his  condemnation 
of  the  fallacy  in  question  ;  but  it  lias  not  occurred  to  him,  nor 
to  any  other  writer  that  I  know  of  on  such  matters,  to  consider 
whether  we  may  not  ])OHsii>ly  be  sullering  from  o\(M'-(/t'f<f ruc- 
tion. If  you  use  a  given  quantity  of  steam  power  and  liuman 
ingenuity  to  j)rodu('e  your  'Graphic'  in  the  morning,  and 
travel  from  Warrington  to  Chester  with  your  boots  upon  it  in 
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the  afternoon, — Is  the  net  result,  production,  my  dear  editor? 
The  net  result  is  labour  with  weariness  a.m., — idleness  with 
disgust  P.M., — and  nothing  to  eat  next  day.  And  do  not  think 
our  Warrington  friend  other  than  a  true  type  of  your  modern 
British  employer  of  industry.  The  universal  British  public 
Las  no  idea  of  any  otlier  use  of  art,  or  industry,  than  he !  It 
reclines  everlastingly  with  its  boots  on  its  ' Graphic'  'To- 
morrow there  will  be  another, — what  use  is  there  in  the  old  ? ' 
Think  of  the  quantity  of  energy  used  in  the  'production'  of 
tlie  daily  works  of  the  British  press  ?  The  first  necessity  of 
our  lives  in  the  morning. — old  rags  in  the  evening!  Or  the 
annual  works  of  the  British  naval  architect  ?  The  arrow  of 
the  Lord's  deliverance  in  January,  and  old  iron  in  June! 
The  annualindustry  of  the  European  soldier, — of  the  European 
swindler, — of  the  European  orator, — will  you  tell  mc,  good 
Mr.  Editor,  what  it  is  that  they  produce  ?  Will  you  calculate 
for  me,  how  much  of  all  that  is,  they  destroy  ? 

But  even  of  what  we  do  produce,  under  some  colour  or 
fancy,  of  service  to  humanity, — How  much  of  it  is  of  any 
service  to  humanity,  good  Mr.  Editor  ?  Here  is  a  little  bit  of 
a  note  bearing  on  the  matter,  written  last  Christmas  in  a  fit 
of  incontrollable  provocation  at  a  Christian  correspondent's 
drawl  of  the  popular  sentiment,  ''living  is  so  very  expensive, 
you  know  I" 

Why.  of  course  it  is,  living  as  you  do,  in  a  saucepan  full  of 
steam,  with  no  potatoes  in  it  I 

Here  is  the  first  economical  fact  I  have  been  trying  to  teach, 
these  fifteen  years;  and  can't  get  it, yet,  into  the  desperate, 
leathern-skinned,  death  helmeted  skull  of  this  wretched  Eng- 
land—till Jael-Atropos  drive  it  down,  through  skull  and  all, 
into  the  ground  ; — tliat  you  can't  have  bread  without  corn,  nor 
milk  without  kine  ;  and  that  being  dragged  about  the  country 
behind  kettles  won't  grow  corn  on  it;  and  speculating  in 
stocks  won't  feed  mutton  on  it;  and  manufacturing  steel 
pens,  and  scrawling  lines  with  them,  won't  clothe  your  backs 
or  fill  your  bellies,  though  you  scrawl  England  as  black  with 
iok  as  you  have  strewed  her  black  with  cinders, 
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Now  look  here :  I  am  writing  in  a  friend's  house  in  a  lovely 
bit  of  pasture  countr}-,  surrounding  what  was  once  a  bright  bit 
of  purple  and  golden  heath — inlaid  as  gorse  and  heather  chose 
to  divide  their  possession  of  it ;  and  is  now  a  dustv  wilderness 
of  unlet  fashionable  villas,  bricks,  thistles,  and  crockery.  My 
friend  has  a  good  estate,  and  lets  a  large  farm  ;  but  he  can't 
have  cream  to  his  tea,  and  has  'Dorset'  butter.*  If  he  ever 
gets  any  of  these  articles  off  his  own  farm,  they  are  brought 
to  him  from  London,  having  been  carried  there  that  they  may 
pay  toll  to  the  railroad  company  once  as  they  go  up,  and  again 
as  they  come  down  ;  and  have  two  chances  of  helping  to 
smash  an  excursion  train. 

Meantime,  at  the  apothecary's  shop  in  the  village,  I  can 
buy,  besides  drugs, — cigars,  and  stationery;  and  among  other 
stationery,  the  '  College  card,'  of  "  eighteen  useful  articles," — 
namely,  Bohemian  glass  ruler,  Bohemian  glass  penholder,  pen- 
box  with  gilt  and  diapered  lid,  pen-wiper  with  a  gilt  tin  fern 
leaf  for  ornament,  pencil,  india-rubber,  and  twelve  steel  pens, — 
all  stitched  separately  and  neatly  on  the  card  ;  and  the  whole 
array  of  them  to  be  bought  for  sixpence. 

What  times! — what  civilization! — what  ingenuity! — what 
cheapness ! 

Yes  ;  but  what  does  it  mean  ?  First,  that  I,  who  buy  the 
card,  can't  get  cream  to  my  tea  ?  And  secondly,  that  the  un- 
happy wretches, — Boliemian  and  other, — glass  blowers,  iron 
diggers,  pen  manufacturers,  and  the  like, — who  have  made  the 
eighteen  useful  articles,  have  sixpence  to  divide  among  them 
for  their  trouble.  What  sort  of  cream  have  th^t/  to  their 
tea  ? 

But  the  question  of  questions  about  it  all,  is — Are  these 
eighteen  articles  'useful  articles'?  For  what?  Here's  a — 
nominal — '  pencil'  on  our  '  College  card.'  But  not  a  collegian, 
that  I  know  of,  wants  to  draw, — and  if  he  did,  he  couldn't 
draw  with  f/iis  thing,  whicli  is  7wt  a  })e>icil,  but  some  sand  and 

♦  Most  London  theatre-goers  will  recollect  the  Buttcnnan's  pity  for  hia 
Bon,  in  "  Our  Boys,"  as  he  examines  the  remains  of  the  brcakfa.-^t  in  Lhtir 
lodgings. 
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coal-dust  jammed  in  a  stick.  The  'india-rubber'  also,  I  per- 
neive,  isnot  india-rubber;  but  a  composition  for  tearing  up 
the  surface  of  paper, — useful  only  to  filthy  blunderers ;  the 
nasty  glass-handled  things,  which  will  break  if  I  drop  them, 
and  cut  the  housemaid's  lingers,  I  shall  instantly  turn  out  of 
the  house  ;  the  pens,  for  which  I  bought  the  card,  will  per- 
haps be  useful  to  me,  because  I  have,  to  my  much  misery, 
writing  to  do  :  but  you,  happier  animals,  who  may  exist  with- 
out scratching  either  paper  or  your  heads, — what  is  the  use  of 
them  to  you  ?  (N.B.  I  couldn't  write  a  word  with  one  of 
them,  after  all.) 

I  must  go  back  to  my  Warrington  friend ;  for  there  are 
more  lessons  to  be  received  from  him.  I  looked  at  him,  in 
one  sense,  not  undeferentially.  He  was,  to  the  extent  of  his 
experience,  as  good  a  judge  of  art  as  I.  He  knew  what  his 
'  Graphic'  was  worth.  Pronounced  an  entirely  divine  verdict 
upon  it.  Put  it,  beneficently,  out  of  its  pictorial  pain, — for 
ever. 

Do  not  think  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  know  good  art  from  bad. 
The  poorest-minded  public  cannot  rest  in  its  bad  possessions, — 
wants  them  new,  and  ever  new.  I  have  given  my  readers, 
who  have  trusted  me,  four  art-possessions,  which  I  do  not  fear 
their  wisliiiig  to  destroy  ;  and  it  will  be  a  long  while  before  I 
wish  them  to  get  another.  I  have  too  long  delayed  beginning 
to  tell  them  why  they  are  good  ;  and  one  of  my  Sheffield  men 
asked  Mr.  Swan  the  other  day  what  I  had  commended  the 
Leucotiiea  for. — "lie  couldn't  see  anything  in  it."  To  whom 
the  first  answer  must  be — Did  you  expect  to,  then?  My  good 
manufacturing  fiiend,  be  assured  there  was  no  more  thought 
of  pleasing  you  when  Leucotiiea  was  carved,  than  of  pleasing 
— Ganymede,  when  Ilosalitid  Wiis  christened.  Some  day  you 
will  come  to  "like  her  name." 

liUt,  whether  you  ever  come  to  '  see  anything  in  it'  or  not, 
be  assured  that  this,  and  the  Lippi,  and  the  Titian,  and  the 
Velasquez,  are,  all  four,  alike  in  one  quality,  which  you  can 
respect,  evi-n  if  you  do  not  envy.  Tlioy  are  work  of  men  do- 
ing their  best.     And  whose  j)r'ide  is  in  doing  their  be&t  and 
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most.  You  modern  British  workmen's  pride,  I  find  niore  and 
more,  is  in  doing  ingeniously  the  worst,  and  least,  jou  can. 

Again  :  they  all  four  agree  in  being  the  work  of  men 
trained  under  true  masters,  and  themselves  able  to  be  true 
masters  to  others.  They  belong,  therefore,  to  what  are  prop- 
erly called  'schools'  of  art.  Whereas  your  modern  British 
workman  recognizes  no  master;  but  is,  (as  the  result  of  his 
increasing  intelligence,  according  to  Mr.  Mill,)  less  and  less 
disposed  "  to  be  guided  in  the  way  which  he  should  go  by  any 
prestige  or  authority."  The  result  of  which  is  that  everv 
British  artist  has  to  find  out  how  to  paint  as  he  best  can  ;  and 
usually  begins  to  see  his  way  to  it,  by  the  time  he  is  sixty. 

Thirdly.  They  belong  to  schools  which,  orderly  and  obedi- 
ent themselves,  understood  the  law  of  order  in  all  things. 
Which  is  the  chief  distinction  between  Art  and  Rudeness. 
And  the  first  aim  of  every  great  painter,  is  to  express  clearly 
liis  obedience  to  the  law  of  Kosmos,  Order,  or  Symmetry.* 
Tiie  only  perfect  work  of  the  four  I  have  given,  the  Titian, 
binds  itself  by  this  symmetry  most  severely.  Absolutely 
straight  lines  of  screen  behind  the  Madonna's  head, — a  dark 
head  on  one  side,  a  dark  head  on  the  other;  a  child  on  one 
side,  a  child  on  the  other;  a  veil  falling  one  way  on  one  side, 
a  scroll  curling  the  other  way  on  the  other  ;  a  gi-ouj)  of  leaves 
in  the  child's  right  hand  balanced  by  another  in  the  Madonna's 
left ;  two  opposed  sprays  of  leaves  on  the  table,  and  the 
whole  clasj)ed  by  a  single  cherry.  In  the  Lippi,  the  symme- 
try is  lateral;  the  Madonna  fronting  the  group  of  the  child 
central,  with  supporting  angel  on  each  side,  in  the  Leu- 
cothea,  the  diminishing  magnitudes  of  the  atttiidunt  god- 
desses on  the  right  are  answered  by  the  diminisliing  magni- 


*  The  law  of  Hymmftrj',  however,  resta  on  deeper  foundntiniw  than  that 
of  mere  order.  It  is  here,  in  Greek  terms,  loo  subtle  to  be  truiiulutcd  except 
bit  by  bit,  as  we  want  Ihcm. 

Tii  ovv  Hrf  irpd^ii  (piXtj  nal  aHoXovOoi  Oecij  ;  tiur,  Mai  tva  Xoyov 
exovda  cipxaTor,  on  rep  uly  inuio)  to  onotor  oyrt  piirpicc  qiiXov  av 
f!»,  ni  (5'  afierpa  our'  aAA^AoiS  ovre  ruJi  i^jut'rpoii. — (Plato,  Laws, 
Book  IV.) 
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tildes  from  the  seated  goddess  and  the  child,  to  the  smallest 
figure  at  her  knee,  which  clasps  both  the  sides  of  the  chain. 

Lastly,  in  the  Velasquez,  the  little  pyramid  of  a  child,  with 
lier  three  tassels  and  central  brooch,  and  a  chair  on  each  side 
of  her,  would  have  been  too  symmetrical,  but  for  the  inter- 
ferent  light  in  the  dog. 

I  said  just  now,  the  Titian  was  the  on\j perfect  one  of  the 
four.  Everything  there  is  done  with  absolute  rightness  :  and 
you  don't  see  how.  The  hair  in  the  Lippi  is  too  stiff, — in  the 
Velasquez,  too  slight ;  and  one  sees  that  it  is  drawn  in  the 
one,  dashed  in  the  other;  but  by  Titian  only,  'painted' — you 
don't  know  how. 

I  say  the  Titian  is  the  most  perfect.  It  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  the  best.  There  are  gifts  shown  in  the  others,  and 
feelings,  which  are  not  in  it ;  and  of  which  the  relative  worth 
may  be  matter  of  question.  For  instance,  the  Lippi,  as  I  told 
you  before,  is  a  painting  wrought  in  real  Religion  ; — that  is  to 
say,  in  the  binding  of  the  heart  in  obedience  to  the  conceived 
nature  and  laws  of  God. 

The  Titian  is  wrought  in  what  Mr.  Harrison  calls  the  Re- 
ligion of  Humanity  :  but  ought  more  accurately  to  call,  the 
Religion  of  Manity,  (for  the  English  use  of  tlie  word  '  humane' 
is  continually  making  him  confuse  benevolence  with  religion,) 
— that  is  to  say,  in  the  binding  of  the  heart  in  obedience  to 
the  nature  and  laws  of  Man. 

And,  finally,  the  Velasquez  is  wrought  in  the  still  more 
developed  Modern  Religion  of  Dogity,  or  obedience  of  the 
heart  to  tlie  nature  and  laws  of  Dog ;  (tlie  lovely  little  idol, 
yon  observe,  dominant  on  velvet  throne,  as  formerly  the 
Madonnii).  Of  which  religion,  as  faithfully  held  by  the  brave 
British  Squire,  in  its  widest  Catholic  form  of  horse-and- 
dog-ity,  and  passionately  and  tenderly  indulged  by  the  devoted 
Britisli  matron  in  the  sectarian  limitation  of  Lapdogity, — there 
is  more  to  be  told  than  Velaaquez  taught,  or  than  we  can  learn, 
to-day. 
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I.  Affairs  of  the  Company. 

I  leave  our  accounts  now  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr. 
Rydings,  reserving  to  myself  only  the  usual— as  I  understand — and  proper 
functions  of  Director, — that  of  spending  the  Company's  money.  1  have 
ordered,  as  above  stated,  repaii-s  at  Barmouth,  which  will  somewhat  exceed 
our  rents,  I  fancy;  and  a  mineral  cabinet  for  the  Museum  at  Sheffield,  in 
which  the  minerals  are  to  rest,  each  in  its  own  little  cell,  on  purple,  or  other- 
wise fittingly  coloured,  velvet  of  the  best.  Permission  to  handle  and  ex- 
amine them  at  ease  will  be  eventually  given,  as  a  moral  and  mineralogical 
prize  to  the  men  who  attain  a  certain  proficiency  in  the  two  sciences  of  Min- 
erulogj'  and  Behaviour. 

Our  capital,  it  will  be  observed,  is  increased,  by  honest  gift,  this  mouth, 
to  the  encouraging  amount  of  £16  16«. ; — the  iniquitous  interest,  of  which 
our  shareholders  get  none,  I  have  pretty  nearly  spent  in  our  new  land  pur- 
chase. 

Cash  Account  of  St.  George's  Company. 


1876. 


{From  June  15<A  to  Aug.  im,  1876.) 
Dr. 


June  29.  To  Mrs.  Jane  Lisle    . 

30.  "  Cha.s.  Firth  . 
Aug.   7.    "  G.  No.  50.    . 

12.  "  Miss  Sargood 
"  Mi.ss  Christina  Allen 

15.    "  Balance  due  Mr.  Ruskin 


1876  Or. 

JuTie  16.  By  Balance  due,  Mr.  Uuskin 


18 


£   ». 

d. 

1    1 

0 

1    1 

0 

10  10 

0 

2    2 

0 

2    2 

0 

14  14 

6 

£81  10 

6 

81  10 

(1. 
6 

£;n  10 

S 
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The  U^■IO^"  Baxk  of  Loxdox  (Cha>-cery  La2ve  Braijch)  in  Account 

viTH  THE  St.  George's  Fcnd. 

Dr. 

To  Balance 

"  Cash  Paid  Mr.  John  Ruskin 

"  Ditto  draft  at  Bridgwater  (J.  Talbot) 

"  Ditto  draft  at  Douglas  (E.  Ryding) 

"  Ditto  Cash 

"  Ditto,  draft  at  Bridgwater  (F.  Talbot) 
"  Ditto,  draft  at  Bilston  (Wilkins)     . 

"  Ditto,  Cash 

"  Dividend  on  £8000  Consols    . 


Or. 
By  Cheque  to  Mr.  John  Ruskin 
To  Balance    .... 


1876. 

March  15. 

May 

3. 

6. 

9. 

June 

9. 

13. 

17. 

July 

6. 

1876. 

July 

28. 

Aug. 

15. 

£      8. 

d. 

157  11 

10 

17  11 

0 

9  19 

3 

24  18 

9 

5    0 

0 

20  12 

6 

50    0 

0 

20    0 

0 

118  10 

0 

£424 

3 

4 

£ 
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94 

8. 

0 
3 

d. 
0 
4 

£424 

3 
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n.  Affairs  of  the  Master. 

It  was  not  my  fault,  but  my  printers'  (who  deserve  raps  for  it),  that  mine 
came  before  the  C9mpany's  iu  last  Fors.*  It  is,  I  think,  now  time  to  state, 
in  general  comment  on  mj'  monotonous  account,  that  the  current  expenses 
recorded  in  the  bills  of  Jackson,  Kate,  Downs,  and  David,  represent  for  the 
most  part  sums  spent  for  the  maintenance  or  comfort  of  others;  and  that  I 
could  if  need  were,  for  mj'  own  part,  be  utterly  at  ease  iu  the  sunny  parlour 
of  a  village  inn,  with  no  more  carriage  or  coachman  than  my  own  limbs, — 
no  more  service  th;m  a  civil  traveller's  proper  share, — and  the  blessedness  of 
freedom  from  responsibility  from  everj'thing.  Towliich  condition,  if  I  ever 
reduce  myself  by  mj'  extravagance,  and,  (indeed,  just  after  paying  my  good 
3Jr.  Ellis  for  thirteenth-century  MSS.,f  etc.,  a  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  I 
am  in  treaty  today  with  Mr.  Quaritcli  for  another,  which  he  says  is  charged 
at  the  verj-  lowest  penny  at  three  hundreil  and  twenty) — it  will  be  simply  to 
me  only  occa.eion  for  the  loadless  travoller'.s  song;  but  as  it  would  be  greatly 
inconvenient  to  other  people,  I  don't  at  present  intend  it.  Some  day,  indeed, 
perhaps  I  shall  begin  to  turn  a  penny  by  my  books.  The  bills  drawn 
by  Mr.  Burgess  represent  now  the  only  loss  I  incur  on  them. 


Stated  Balance,  July  15th       .... 
Repayment  and  other  receipts,  Jul}-  and  August 


£  ».  d. 
617  11  3 
406    6    5 


1023  17 
427    5 


Expenses 

Balance.  August  15lh £596  12    8 

•  Note  hv  printer :— *'  We  did  this  to  avoid  an  unseemly  division  of  balance  sheet,  and 
of  two  fvils  ihrni^rht  this  the  leact." 

♦  <)nf>  of  tti"<»^  i«  a  pcrf-ct  Knu'lish  Rihlc,  folio,  nnd  in  hpantiful  Btat<',  sent  ti»  Sheffield 
for  th<>  flret  votume  of  our  Museum  library.  Of  course  I  must  malce  St.  Qeorgu  a  pres- 
nlof  Ic 
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£  8.  d. 

July  16.  Grcoghegan  (blue  neckties)       .        .        .        .  4  0  0 

"         Naval  School 5  5  0 

17.  Dand 65  0  0 

"         Dovras 25  0  0 

30.  Jackson 50  0  0 

Kate 50  0  0 

Aug.   1.  Heme  Hill  ground-rent 23  0  0 

14.  Burgess 40  0  0 

15.  Ellis  and  White 140  0  0 

Lucv  Tovey  (gift) 10  0  0 

"         Self  (chietly  gone  in  black  quartz  from  St. 

Gothard  Tunnel) 15    0    0 

£427    5    0 

m.  ""^^^ 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  dulv  received  your  very  kind  note  referring  to  the 
'notice  to  quit '  to  Lord  tousdale's  farmers  in  West  Cumberland,  and  have 
delayed  to  reply  till  I  had  made  special  inquiries,  and  find  that,  as  a  rule, 
these  tenants  have  no  leases,  but  have  held  their  farms  from  year  to  year  only. 

"  Formerly,  I  am  told,  some  had  lea.ses;  but  as  these  expired  they  we're 
not  renewed,  and  the  supp<jsition  now  is  that  all  such  have  run  out,  and  that 
all  now  as  yearly  tenants  have  had  the  notice  given  them  simiilt;meously. 

"The  notice  is  clearly  given  to  allow  a  re-valuiitiou  to  be  made:  and 
when  the  new  rents  are  arranged,  it  is  expected  that  leases  will  then  be 
granted,  though  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  all  the  increased  prosperity  that 
the  prosperity  of  recent  years  of  the  coal  and  iron  industries  have  caused  to 
farming,  may  thus  be  txcurcd  to  ttie  landholder;  and  the  farmer,  with  or 
•without  leases,  but  with  higher  rents,  may  be  left  to  bear  alone  the  ebb  of 
the  tide  that  is  evidently  on  the  turn;  and  in  any  or  every  case,  the  general 
public— the  consumers  of  these  farmers'  produce — will  have  to  pay  the 
extra  rent,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  Lord  Lonsdsle  may  see  fit  to  layupon 
the  land.* 

"  I  have  been  studnng  this  matter— the  increa.se  of  land  rents — for  many 
years,  and  consider  it  is  very  much  to  blame  for  the  present  high  prices  of 
all  laud  produce,  and  the  distress  amongst  the  poorest  of  our  ixjpulation,  as 
well  as  being  a  great  hindnuicc  to  the  carrying  out  of  any  schemes  that 
have  for  their  object  the  aiiplication  of  more  of  our  own  labour  to  our  own 
soil.  In  a  letter  to  my  son  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  ventured  to  sjiy  that  the  man 
who  was  the  first  to  demonstnite  bv  actual  experiment  that  English  soil 
could  1k'  made  to  double  or  quadruple  its  produee,  would  ejirn  the  name  of 
a  new  Columbus,  in  tliat  be  had  discoveR-d  another  America  at  our  own 
doors.  This  son,  my  oldest,  having  shown  a  txirn  for  mathematics,  I  was 
induced  to  send  to  Cambridge,  mv  Iiope  being  that  a  good  evlucalion  nnght 
fit  him  to  solve  some  of  the  pTX)^)lems  that  arc  so  pressing  us  for  solution 

•  As  I  cri  •  ,       .  vhich 

I   (jather  t'  now 

ctumiri'I.  i>.tv 

thi.  . 
but  i' 
•r>l>  • 

PV.T.  jmy  l.urii  LtJii.sdalL's  f\tra  ri  tu,  tliat  tlnir  iiuarki  1  f.rn-  r^,  hut  I>ir  I.ls 

Lor  I  li»ve  hcen  lowered.    A*  mattt^re  stand,  they  luajr  be  thankful  U  they 

arc  ti-'  :  . 
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(and  which  I  had  been  cssajing  myself  in  the  pamphlet  on  '  Labour  and 
Capital ');  and  as  he  now,  on  the  completion  of  his  second  term,  holds  the 
second  place  in  his  year  at  St.  John's,  there  is  a  hope  that  he  may  take  a  good 
place  in  the  mathematical  tripos  for  1878;  and  yet,  since  we  got  introduced 
to  your  books — two  years  ago — both  he  and  I  think  he  had  best,  so  soon  as 
he  completes  his  course,  go  into  farming;  and  hence  the  reference  to  gi'ow- 
ing  crops  that  appeared  in  his  letter  last  week,  and  which  I  am  most  happy 
to  find  has  met  with  your  approbation."  (Yes  ;— and  I  trust  with  higher 
approbation  than  mine.) 

IV.  The  following  paragraphs  from  a  county  paper  gladden  me  excwd- 
ingly,  by  taking  from  me  all  merit  of  originality  in  any  part  of  the  design 
of  the  operations  of  St.  George's  Company,  while  they  prove  to  the  most  in- 
credulous not  only  the  practicability,  but  the  assured  good  of  such  opera- 
tions, already,  as  will  be  seen,  carried  to  triumphant  results  on  a  private 
gentleman's  estate. 

The  '  Agricultural  Gazette '  gives,  as  one  of  a  series  of  papers  on  "  Note- 
worthy Agriculturists,"  a  sketch  of  Mr.  William  Mackenzie,  Achandunie, 
who,  acting  for  Mr.  Malhcson,  has  carried  out  so  many  improvements  on  the 
Ardross  estates.  The  sketch  is  in  the  form  of  au  autobiography,  which,  as 
the  '  Gazette '  remarks,  carries  with  it  a  most  pleasant  impression  of  direct- 
ness and  simplicit}'  of  character  no  less  than  of  industry,  euerg}',  and  success. 
It  is  accompanied  bj'  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  which  his  friends  will 
recognize  as  a  fair  likeness.  Mr.  Mackenzie  states  that  be  was  born  in  1806, 
in  the  parish  of  Urquhart,  Ross-shire,  where  his  ancestors  had  resided  for 
many  generations.  His  father,  who  occupied  a  small  farm,  died  about  five 
years  ago  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety.  In  1824,  he  (Mr.  William  Mac- 
kenzie) entered  as  an  apprentice  at  Belmaduthy"  Gardens,  and  after  serving 
there  three  years,  removed  to  the  nurseries  of  Dickson  and  Co.,  Edinburgh, 
where  he  remained  only  a  few  months.  He  then  went  to  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch's  gardens  at  Dalkeith,  .serving  under  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  was  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time  as  a  practical  gardener.  There  he  assisted  in  cjinjing  out 
the  improvements  which  were  made  in  the  gardens  and  pleasure- irrouiids. 
New  ranges  of  hothouses  and  a  fine  conservatorv  were  erected,  into  which 
the  hot-water  system  of  heating  was,  it  is  believed,  first  introduced  in  Scot- 
land. Next  Mr.  Mackenzie  assisted  in  laying  out  gardens  and  grounds  at 
Barcaldine,  the  seat  of  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  in  Argyllshire;  and  coming  in 
1830  to  Kosehaugh,  as  head  gardener,  forester,  and  superintendent  of  estate 
works,  he  carried  out  the  con.'^truction  of  new  gardens,  both  at  Rosehaugh 
and  Kinlochluichart,  and  the  remodelling  of  private  grounds  and  approaches. 
These  large  gardens  at  Barcaldine  and  Rosehaugh  were  made  with  great 
care,  especially  in  hi  lectin fj  and  pnpdriiif]  the  noil  for  the  wall  and  vinery  bor- 
ders, HO  that  (iftrr  the  lapse,  in  t)ie  one  ra^e  of  thirty  years,  and  in  the  otlier  of 
forty  years,  no  decay  or  canker  has  appeared  am/ing  the  fnrit  treesy 

"  In  1847  Mr.  Malheson  commenced  the  iniprovenients  at  Ardross,  the 
properly  of  Alexander  Maliu-soii,  Es<].,  M  1*.  for  Die  county  of  Ross. 

"  Ardross  projier  is  surrounded  by  high  hills,  and  with  trilling  exceptions 
was  in  a  slate  of  nature,  the  whole  surface  of  the  district  being  coverecl  with 
coarse  gra.ss  and  heather,  stunted  birches,  mora.ss  or  quagmire,  and  studded 
with  granite  boulders  drifted  from  the  bills.    The  place  was  under  sheep 


'  I  can't  be  responsible  for  these  Scotch  names.  I  sent  the  slip  of  paper  to  my  print- 
ers, anfl  '  on  their  pves  be  it.' 

'■  ItalioH  mine  (thrniiKliout  the  article,  the  rest  of  which  Is  in  Mr  Mackenzie's  own 
wordH).  Have  the  vine-pniprietors  of  Europe  yet  begun  to  look  to  the  Earth— not  the 
•Ir,  as  the  power  that  falls  them  r    (Bee  note  ■*.) 
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and  a  few  black  cattle,  and,  owing  to  the  coarseness  of  the  herbage  the  cattle 
were  subject  to  red  wuttir.  The  tenants'  houses  were  mere  h<ycehi,  without 
chimneys,  and  icith  little  or  no  glass  in  tJie  windows.  The  population  of  the 
district  of  Ardross  proper  was,  in  1847,  only  109  souls;  and  now,  in  1875,  the 
population  on  the  same  area  is  600,  and  the  number  of  children  attending  school 
is  about  140. 

"  In  giving  a  summary  of  the  improvements,  we  will  begin  with  the  pleas- 
ure grounds/  They  extend  to  about  800  acres.  In  forming  them,  waggons 
on  rails  were  used  for  two  years  in  removing  knolls,  forming  terraces,  and 
tilliug  up  gullies.  The  banks  of  tlie  river  and  of  the  burns  Howing  through 
the  grounds  have  been  planted  with  upwards  of  a  hundred  dilferent  varieties 
of  the  tiuest  and  hardiest  ornamental  trees  that  could  be  procured,  from  tlie 
tidip-tree  to  the  evergreen  oak,  and  from  the  native  pine  to  the  Welliugtonia. 
Evergreen  shrubs  cover  about  25  acres  in  detached  portions  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  which  flows  immediately  beneath  tlie  castle,  as  well  as  on  the  banks 
of  two  romantic  burns,  with  Ixjautiful  cascades,  and  in  ravines.  The  garden 
is  enclosed  with  a  brick-lined  wall,  and  .so  boggy  was  the  site  that  the  foun- 
dation of  the  wall  is  more  tlian  G  feet  below  the  sills  of  some  of  tlie  doors. 

The  south  siile  is  enclosed  by  a  terrace  wall  12  feet  high,  and  the  north 
wall  is  covered  with  glass,  which  includes  vineries,  con.servatory,  and 
orchard  houses,  iK'sides  a  range  of  pits,  all  heated  with  water.  The  soil  of 
the  garden  was  prepared  and  carted  a  considerable  distance,"^  as  there  was  none 
to  be  got  on  the  site. 

"  Ui)wards  of  5000  acres  of  moor  ground  have  been  planted,  chiefly  with 
Scotch  tir  and  larch,  the  lliinnings  of  which  are  now  being  shipped  for  pit 
props,  the  plants  of  the  oldest  woods  only  having  been  taken  out  of  the 
nursery  in  1847. 

"The  extent  of  arable  land  may  be  best  explained  by  stating  that  there  are 
twenty-.seven  farms  witli  thraslnng  mills,  ]>aying  rents  from  1'50  to  £800 
each;  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  ploughs  are  used  in  cultivating  the  lands 
improved.  The  steam  plough  is  also  to  be  seen  at  work  on  some  of  the 
farms."  (St.  George  does  not,  however,  propose  entertaining  the  curious 
spectator  in  this  manner.)  "  Cattle  reared  on  the  reclaimetl  land  liave  taken 
])rizes  at  tiic  lligliland  Society's  Shows,  and  at  all  local  shows;  and  for  cere- 
als and  green  crops,  they  will  bear  a  favourable  comparison  with  any  part 
of  Scotland. 

"At  one  of  the  detached  properties,  great  care  had  to  be  taken,  an<l  en- 
gineering skill  used,  in  the  dndnagc.  Hecently  a  low-lying  part  of  the 
lauds,  a  mile  and  a  half  long  by  three  quarters  broad,  was  a  mixture  of  the 
lower  stratum  of  jx-aty  bog,  marsh,  and  spoutysand,  charged  with  ochrey- 
coloured  water,  impregnated  with  sulphur  and  saltpetre.  Attem|)ts  made  by 
former  occupants  to  drain  this  jtlacc  were  fruitless,  from  want  of  dcplli  and 
proper  out  fall.  We  found  all  tlie  j)ipcs  in  their  drains  coinplctily  ciioked 
liy  de|H)sitc(l  oclirey  matter.  The  whole  subsoil  was  running  .suid.  In 
order  to  make  the  drainage  iKrfect,  a  main  leading  drain  was  made,  800 
yards  long,  and  in  some  jilaces  8  feet  deep,  in  whicli  were  laid  'spigot  and 
faucet,'  vitrilied  pi|)es  10  to  15  inches  in  diameter,  jointed  with  cement  to 
])revent  wind  from  getting  in,  with  junctions  to  receive  i)i])esof  smaller  sizes, 
from  10  inches  down  to  t{  inches.  Minor  drains  are  from  8^  to  4  feet  deep, 
with  tiles  of  2  to  4  inch  bore,  the  .smaller  sizes  having  collars  on  the  joints. 


•  It  wUl.  I  hope,  not  ho  thought  an  atmiirdity  In  the  8t.  0*orjre'K  Company  to  retain  on 
dhelr  j-HtatHB  '  ploaHun'-Kroiinds '  for  their  temttits,  liiRt4-ad  of  thtMiitu'fvf^.  In  tJiis  one 
reKpcet,  and  in  tiiln  onlj',  tlielr  pul>lic  work  will  tliCTor  from  llii.s  mlinirable  pittxi  of  'pri- 
vaU-  i'nt«T|)riHf  ' 

■^  SiippdHiiit;  thf  lalKJur  of  all  nnvvli'«i,  (^nld-dif^i^TR.  and  hail  arrhlt*^'!^,  (hronphout  tho 
^<irld  diiriiiK  llif  liiHi  fifty  yi-nrs,  liiid  Ix-f-n  sin-iit  entirelv  in  <;urtinK  H<iil  to  wIhti*  it  wom 
•warit<'<l  fur  vcKftablcn,  -  uiy  diiiQcrlt'Htt  fricuJn,  jou  wyulU  Uuv^  found  the  diUcrvuw,  liy 
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Large  stone  cisterns  are  formed  to  receive  the  silt,  and  ventilating  shafts 
"nitli  iron  gratings  are  built  to  give  circulation  of  air.  By  tbe.se  means  the 
whole  flat  is  drained  effectually,  and  icliere  bog  rushes  were  the  prevailing 
produce,  crops  of  the  richest  tcheat  now  grow.     The  stukted  herbage  and 

WATER  WERE  SO  POISONOUS  THAT  BLACK  CATTLE  AVERE  KNOWN  TO  HAVE 
TURNED  GRAY  IN  A  SEASON  (?).' 

"  More  than  tifty  miles  of  private  roads  have  been  made,  and  twelve 
miles  of  walks  through  the  pleasure  grounds.  One  walk  is  six  miles  con- 
tinuous, along  the  windings  of  fine  .sceneiy  of  the  Alness.  Upwards  of 
forty  miles  of  stone  dykes  and  eighty  of  wire  fences  have  been  erected,  en- 
closing the  arable  land  and  plantations. 

"  For  twenty  years  from  three  to  four  hundred  men  were  employed  ;  two 
hundred  of  them  lived  in  a  square  of  barracks  for  nearly  eleven  years,  and 
so  orderly  were  they  that  the  services  of  a  policeinan  were  never  required.  There 
are  still  a  number  of  men  employed,  but  the  improvements  are  now  coming 
to  a  close. 

"All  tJie  assistance  I  had  in  the  engineering  and  planning  was  that  of  a 
young  man  only  seventeen  years  old  when  tJie  tcorks  icere  begun,  and  we  never 
had  occasion  to  employ  a  man  for  a  single  day  re-doing  work. 

"  I  may  further  add  that  I  have  now  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing  my 
liberal  employer  reletting  all  his  farms  on  the  Ardross  estate  to  the  same 
tenants,  on  a  second  nineteen  years'  lease,"  (at  increased  rents,  of  course,  my 
friend?)  "  the  second  leases  having  been  renewed  between  two  and  three  years 
before  the  expiry  of  the  previous  leases,  and  none  of  the  farms  were  ever  ad- 
vertised. 

"  I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  the  present  brief  sketch  without  noticing  a 
feature  in  tlie  important  work  so  successfully  carried  out  by  my  enlightened 
employer,  and  one  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a  .source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
himself.  Among  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  esfabli-sh  a  school  in  the 
district,  with  a  most  efficient  teacher,  and  the  result  is  that  sous  of  the  small 
farmers  and  labourers  are  now  in  respectable  positions  in  various  walks  of 
life.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  capacities  of  gardeners,  artizans,  and 
merchants,  students  of  law,  medicine,  and  divinity.  One  of  them,  Donald 
Ross,  carried  tlie  Queen's  prize  of  £100  in  tlie  University,  and  is  now  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools.  Another  is  the  chief  con.stable  of  the 
county.  Others  are  in  the  colonics  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Amer- 
ica, ail  doing  well  ;  and  out  of  hundreds  tcorking  for  themselves,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, not  one  has  gone  astray.' 

"  I  will  now  advert  to  the  improvements  on  the  west  coast  estates.  A  man- 
sion-house was  built  in  the  parish  of  Kintail,  with  plea.sure-grounds  and 
gardens,  the  former  being  chiefly  reclaimed  from  the  sen.  Two  i^/an'ls,  which 
Were  surrounded  l>y  water  11  feet  deep  on  the  .shore  side,  are  now  part  of  the 
lawn,  the  intervening  spaces  having  been  fil'ed  up  b}'  the  removal  of  a  hill 
of  rotten  rock.  This  hou.se  is  let  to  a  shooting  tenant.  The  garden  is  ex- 
cellent for  fruit,  including  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  which  come  to 
perfection.  At  DuncraiL',  recenllv,  a  new  mansioii-hou.s<^^'  has  been  built, 
with  all  the  modern  appliances.  I^ew  fjardens  have  al.so  been  made  at  l)un- 
craig,  the  site  of  which  was  originally  a  narrow  gully  running  l)etween 
hif^h  riflges  of  rock.  The  gardens  are  upwarils  of  two  acres  within  the 
walls.     The  soil  is  composed  of  virgin  .soil  and  turfy  loam,  the  whole  Iiav- 

*  This  pasaa(?e.  in  capitals,  beitif?  wbolly  astounding  to  me,  T  venture  to  put  a  note  of 
Int'Trogration  to  it.  I  nave  long  myself  been  questionlnif  the  farinerH  in  Westmoreland 
about  the  miantity  of  rank  bojr  Kraiw  tliey  let  grow.  But  tlieir  only  iili-n  of  itnnroveinent 
is  to  bum  ttie  beuthiT;  tliLs  Ix-in^  a  fbenp  '•ixTation,  and  diintriTous  only  to  tlicir  neigh- 
bours' woods,     bnintwood  was  witliin  an  ac>*  of  Ix-ooiniiiir  Hrantasiics  last  auriimer. 

'  The  name  of  tlx-  -ffrtiiinly  ivr//  rfllcifnt  -  teacher  of  tliese  youufj  people,  and  the  pen- 
eral  principles  of  thi-ir  tuition,  would  have  Ix-en  a  desirablv  addition,  St.  George  thiuk>, 
to  tho  iufonuatiuQ  fumiijbed  by  Mr.  Mackeuzie. 
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Ing  been  carted  a  consideral)le  distance.  The  gardens  were  completed  in 
1871,  and  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  including  pears,  peaches,  and 
apricots,  are  now  bearing. 

"  Duncraig  i.'s  rarely  to  be  surpa.ssed  in  scenery  and  beauty.  The  view  is  ex- 
tensive, embracing  the  Cuchullin  hills  in  Skye,"  (etc.,  etc.)  "  There  are  two 
fresh-water  lakes  within  the  grounds,  one  covering  thirly-sevcn  acres,  and 
the  other  about  sixty  acres,  abounding  with  excellent  trout  and  char.  One  of 
them  supplies  Duncraig  Hou.st;  with  water,  having  a  fall  of  about  300  feet. 
The  pipe  in  its  course  supj)lics  the  gardens  ;  the  livery  stables  and  laundry 
have  also  connections  for  applying  hose  in  case  of  fire. 

"  The  conformation  of  the  ground  is  a  mingling  of  winding  valleys  with 
high  rock  hills,  on  which  grow  natural  woo<l,  such  as  birch,  oak,  a.sh,  and 
mountain  a.«h.  Several  of  the  valleys  have  been  improved  and  laid  out 
under  permanent  ]iasture,  making  tlic  land.scape,  as  seen  from  the  front  of 
the  house,  with  wood,  rock,  and  winding  grassy  bay,  very  j^icturesque. 

"  There  are  twelve  miles  of  private  drives  and  walks— miles  of  them  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  in  some  places  in  the  face  of  precipices  lOU  feet 
sheer  up  above  the  sea.  A  home-farm  is  in  course  of  being  improved  at 
Achandarroch,  a  mile  south  of  Duncraig  House." 

The  '  Gazette '  adds  :  Mr.  Mackenzie  himself  farms  some  of  the  land 
which  he  has  reclaimed,  and  nowhere  probably  is  there  a  better  example  of 
what  is  possible  in  the  way  of  agricultural  improvement  under  a  northern 
climate.  Excellent  crops  of  barley,  clover,  and  roots  are  grown  where 
nothing  but  a  marshy  wilderness  once  existed.  Here  obviously  are  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  experience  which  should  guide  and  stimulate  the  efforts 
of  estate  owners  and  imi)rovers  in  the  way  of  the  reclamation  of  land  which 
ifi  now  waste  and  worthless. 

"  Holme  Head,  Caulisle, 

"Jnli/ m,W75. 

"  Dear  Sir, — When  I  read  the  number  of  '  Fors '  for  last  April,  and  came 
to  your  account  of  the  rose  leaf  cutiing  bees,  I  recollected  that  I  had  seen 
one  of  these  Ixcs  making  its  frairmentary  cell  in  a  hole  in  a  brick  wall,  and 
that  I  had  often  seen  the  remnants  of  the  cut  leaves;  but  I  never  had  a 
chance  of  watching  them  when  at  work  till  last  week  ;  and  thinking  the 
result  may  Im?  interesting  to  you,  and  may  correct  the  omi.'wion  you  refer  to 
at  the  foot  of  jiage  6G  in  the  April  '  Fors,'  I  take  the  liberty  to  .send  them  to 
you. 

"  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  great  many  bees— often  half  a  dozen 
together— at  work  u|H)n  a  .solitary  dog-rose  in  front  of  a  hou.se  at  a  small 
waUrinir  place  (Sillothi,  and  I  ol)S(rved  that  they  cut  various  shaiK-s  at  dif- 
ferent times.  I  jiieked  off  a  great  many  of  the  leaves  that  they  had  iM-eiiat, 
and  send  you  herewith  one  or  two  specimens.  I  liiid  that  these  have  oeca- 
Bioiially  cut  throui^h  the  midrib  of  the  leaf;  but  this  is  a  rare  excei)tion.  I 
found  they  carrie(l  the  cuttings  to  some  adjoining  sjmd  hills,  where  they  had 
bond  snnill  holes  in  the  .siiid  ;  and  in  the.s*'  they  buill  their  leaf-cells.  Tho 
pollen  in  these  cells  was  not  purple,  but  yellow,  and  may  have  In-en  gathered 
from  the  Huwkweed  which  covers  the  banks  where  their  ncsLs  are  nuide. 

"Since  we  came  home.  I  have  found  some  more  leaves  in  my  own  gartlen 
similarly  cut.  The  leaves  I  liud  to  Ik;  cut  in  this  wav  are  the  rose,  French 
bean,  and  young  lalnirnuni.  "  Vours  truly, 

"  \V.  Lattimku." 

V.  Part  of  a  letter  from  the  lady  who  sent  me  Helix  virgsita  :— 

"  Wc  live  in  a  poor  nei{,'hbourhood,  aud  1  have  come  to  kuyw  the  history 
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of  many  poor  working  people  lately ;  and  I  want  to  understand  so  much 
about  it,  even  more  than  I  used  to  long  to  understand  the  mysleiious  life  of 
shells  and  flowers.  Why  aren't  there  public  baths,  etc.,  for  children  as 
much  as  public  schools'?  They  want  washing  more  than  teaching.  '  Hearts 
sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  bodies  washed  in  pure  water,  is 
continually  sounding  in  my  ears."  (Well — why  don't  you  go  and  wash 
some,  then?) 

"A  poor  woman,  whose  father  was  a  West  Country  carrier,"  (very  good, 
but  what  is  she  ? — the  gist  of  the  story  depends  on  that:  at  present  it's  like  one 
of  those  French  twist}'  Bulimi,  with  no  beginning  to  it,)  "was  so  delighted 
the  other  day  to  tind  we  knew  the  '  West  Country  ; '  and  when  I  was  saying 
something  about  our  intending  to  take  the  children  down  in  May  to  pick 
cowslips,  her  face  gleamed  with  delight  as  she  said,  '  Oh,  the  years  since  I've 
seen  a  cowslip!'  We  used  to  make  'tisties'"  (twisties?)  "of  them,  and  it 
sent  a  thrill  of  remembrance  through  me  of  my  own  birthday  treats,  and 
cowslip-ball  days. 

"  But  I'm  so  glad  you  like  the  shells.  No,  there  is  nothing  about  vege- 
tables in  the  word  Bulimus ;  but  'empty-bellied'  generally  is  hungrj'-,  and 
hungry  generally  eats  a  great  deal  when  opportunity  offers.  Now  these 
'  Bulimi '  eat  a  great  deal,  (of  vegetables,  it  happens,)  so  I  suppose  some  one 
who  named  them  thought  they  must  be  very  hungry  or  'empty-bellied.' 
That's  the  way  I  read  the  story."  Well,  it's  very  accommodating  and  ingen- 
ious of  you  to  read  it  that  way ;  but  many  snails,  thrushes,  blackbirds,  or 
old  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance  who  '  eat  a  great  deal,'  appear  to  me  more 
suggestive  of  the  epithet  '  full-'  than  '  empty-' — waistcoated,  shall  we  say? 

VI.  Week's  Diary  of  a  Companion  of  St.  George:— 

"  First  day. — Received  from  Sheffield  a  dainty  '  well-poised  little  ham- 
mer '  and  three  sharp  pointed  little  chisels:  felt  quite  cheerful  about  porphy- 
ry-cutting. 

"  Second  day. — Sent  to  the  village  in  the  morning  for  a  slab  of  freestone; 
employed  man  in  the  afternoon  to  chisel  a  hole  in  it,  and  to  fix  the  porphyry 
therein  with  plaster-of-Paris;  drew  a  straight  line,  thinking  it  wiser  not  to 
begin  with  an  asterisk;  turned  the  points  of  two  chisels  without  making  the 
least  impression  on  my  line;— the  process  turned  out  to  be  skating,  not  en- 
graving. Tried  the  third  chisel,  and,  after  diligent  efforts,  made  a  cut  equal 
in  depth  to  about  two  grains  of  sand.  This  is  the  Hamite  bondage  of  art. 
Felt  an  increasing  desire  that  the  Master  should  try  it,  and  a  respect  for  the 
ancient  Egj'ptians.     Bore  patiently  the  scoffs  of  the  Amorites. 

"  IVtird  day. — Sent  chi.sel  to  the  village  to  be  hardened.  Was  recom- 
mended a  lead  hammer.  Finally,  a  friend  went  to  the  village  and  brought 
wiih  liim  an  iron  hammer  and  two  shorter  cbi.sels.  Was  asked  by  an  Am- 
orite  gardener  how  I  was  '  getting  on  ' — imconcealed  pleasure  on  his  part  to 
hear  that  I  was  not  getting  on  at  all.  Later,  accomplished  a  beautifully 
irregular  starfish,  whic-h  looks  ma^hM  out  rather  than  cut,  not  the  least  like 
'  sharp  cliff-edged  harbours,'  as  the  ^Master  kindly  sui)poses.  I  begin  to  feel 
for  the  ancient  Egyptians:  they  must  Lave  got  a  great  deal  of  porpliyry  dust 
into  tbeir  eyes.  I  shall  rise  in  the  morning  to  dulled  points  and  splintered 
chisels;  but '  ichen  you  have  cut  vour  asterisk,  you  will  know,'  etc.,  and  this 
is  not  the  voice  of  a  syren,  (see  '  feagle's  Nest,')  but  of  my  honoured  Master. 
.  .  A  terrible  suspicion  occurs  to  me  that  he  thought  no  one  would  or  could 
cut  it !  Obedience  is  a  fine  thing  !  How  it  works  in  the  midst  of  difficulties, 
dust,  and  worst  of  all— doubt ! 

"  Fi/urth  day. — I  think  porphjTy-cutting  is  delightful  work:  it  is  true  that 
I  have  not  done  any  to-tlay,  but  I  have  had  my  chisels  sharpened,  and  two 
new  ones  have  aixived  from  the  blacksmith  this  evening,  made  out  of  old 
files.     Also,  I  have  covered  my  chisels  with  pretty  blue  paper,  and  my  hum- 
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mer  with  blue  and-wbite  ribbon.  I  feel  the  importance  of  the  step  gained. 
Surely  I  may  rest  righteously  after  such  labour.  If  they  sing  '  From  Egynpt 
lately  come,'  in  church,  I  shall  think  it  very  personal. 

"  Fifth  day. — My  piece  of  porphyry  is  now  enriched  by  a  second  star-fish, 
with  a  little  more  backbone  in  it,  and  two  dividing  lines.  I  worked  on  the 
lawn  this  morning,  under  the  chestnut  tree; — the  derision  of  the  Amorite 
gardener  (who  was  mowing  the  grass  with  a  scythe)  was  manifested  by  the 
remark  '  Is  that-t  all  ! '  I  told  him  about  the  Egyptian  tombs,  but  he  proba- 
bly thinks  me  mildly  insane;  he  however  suggested  a  flat  edge  instead  of  a 
point  to  a  chisel,  and  I  will  try  it. 

"  Sixth  day. — Had  lead  hammer  cast,  and  waited  for  chisel. 

"  Seventh  day. — With  third  hammer  and  seventh  chisel  will  surely  charm 
the  porphyry. 

"But,  no  !  my  latest  asterisk  is  jagged  in  outline  instead  of  sharp.  I 
wonder  what  attempts  others  have  made.  Any  one  living  in  or  near  a  black- 
smith's shop  would  have  an  advantage,  for  the  chisels  are  alwa\'s  wanting 
hardening,  or  rectifying  in  some  way;  and  my  blue  papers  soon  disappeared. 
If  obedience  for  the  sake  of  obedience  is  angelic,  I  must  be  an  exalted  crea- 
ture. One  Amorite 's  suggestion  was,  '  You  would  do  a  deal  better  with  a 
softer  material.'     This  was  the  voice  of  the  tempter. 

"What  is  gained? — 0>esidcs  a  lifelong  affection  for  porphyry) — a  knowl- 
edge of  one  more  thing  that  I  cannot  do;  an  admiration  (to  a  certain  extent) 
of  tho.se  who  could  do  it ;  and  a  wonder  as  to  what  the  Master  will  require 
next  of  (amongst  others)  his  faithful  and  obedient  disciple." 

VII.  Portion  of  valuable  letter  from  Mr.  Sillar:— 

"  KiNGswooD  Lodge,  Lee  Green,  S.E. 

"  Auptst  1th,  1876. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Ruskin, — It  may  interest  your  correspondent,  '  A  Reader 
of  Fors,'  and  possibly  yourself  also,  to  know  that  interested  persons  have  al- 
tered old  John  Wesley's  rules  to  suit  modern  ideas. 

"  Rules  of  the  Methodist  Societies  (Tyerman's  Life  and  Times  of  Wesley, 
p.  431). 

"  Rule. — Leader  to  receive  once  a  week  what  members  are  willing  to  give 
towards  relief  of  the  poor. 

'*  Altered  to  '  support  of  the  Gospel.' 

"  Going  to  !aic  forbidden,  is  altered  to  '  brother  going  to  law  with  brother.' 

"  Original  Rule. — The  giving  or  taking  things  on  usury,  the  words  have 
been  added,  'that  is,  unlawful  interest.' 

"  Mr.  Tycnnan  remarks,  '  tlie  curious  reader  will  forgive  these  trifles.' 

"  I  for  one  do  not  at  all  feel  disposed  to  do  so." 

(Nor  docs  St.  George;  nor  has  he  either  leave,  or  hope,  to  say,  "  God  for 
give  them.") 
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LETTER  LXX. 

I  HAVE  been  not  a  little  pestered  this  month  by  the  quanti- 
ties of  letters,  which  I  can't  wholly  cure  myself  of  the  weak- 
ness of  reading,  from  people  who  fancy  that,  like  other  politi- 
cal writers  of  the  day,  I  print,  on  the  most  important  subjects, 
the  first  thing  that  conies  into  my  head  ;  and  may  be  made 
immediately  to  repent  of  what  I  have  said,  and  generally  to 
see  the  error  of  my  ways,  by  the  suggestions  of  their  better 
judgment. 

Letters  of  this  sort  do  not  surprise  me  if  they  have  a  Scot- 
tish postmark,  the  air  of  Edinbui'gh  having  always  had  a 
curiously  exciting  quality,  and  amazing  power  over  weak 
heads ;  but  one  or  two  communications  from  modest  and 
tlioughtful  English  friends  have  seriously  troubled  me  by  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  their  objections  to  statements  which,  if 
not  acceptable,  I  had  at  least  hoped  would  have  been  intelligi- 
ble to  them. 

I  had,  indeed,  expected  difficulty  in  proving  to  my  readers 
the  mischievousness  of  Usury  ;  but  I  never  thought  to  find 
confusion  in  their  minds  between  Property  itself,  and  its 
Literest.  Yet  I  find  this  singular  confnsion  at  the  root  of  the 
objections  made  by  most  of  my  cavilling  correspondents : 
"How  are  we  to  live"  (they  say)  "  if,  when  we  have  saved  a 
hundred  pounds,  we  can't  make  a  hundred  and  five  of  them, 
without  any  more  trouble  ?" 

Gentlemen  and  ladies  all, — you  are  to  live  on  your  hundred 
pounds,  saved  ;  and  if  you  want  five  pounds  more,  you  must 
go  and  work  for  five  j^ounds  more  ;  just  as  a  man  who  hasn't 
a  hundred  pounds  must  work  for  the  first  five  he  gets. 

The  following  sentence,  written  by  a  man  of  real  economi- 
cal knowledge,  expresses,  with  more  than  usual  precision,  the 
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common  mistake:  "Iniucli  fear  if  jour  definition  of  Usiny 
be  correct,  wliicli  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  sin  to  derive 
money  from  the  possession  of  capital,  or  otherwise  than  bj  our 
own  personal  work.  Should  we  follow  this  proposition  to  its 
final  logical  conclusion,  we  must  preach  communism  pure  and 
simple,  and  contend  that  property  is  theft, — which  God  for- 
bid." 

To  this  correspondent  I  answered  briefly,  "  Is  my  house  not 
my  property  unless  I  let  it  for  lodgings,  or  my  wife  not  my 
property  unless  I  prostitute  her  ?" 

But  I  believe  it  will  be  well,  though  I  intended  to  enter  on 
other  matters  this  month,  to  repeat  instead  once  more,  in  the 
shortest  and  strongest  terms  I  can  find,  what  I  have  now  stated 
at  least  a  hundred  times  respecting  the  eternal  nature  and  sanc- 
tity of  '  Property.' 

A  man's  'Property,'  the  possession  'proper'  to  him,  his 
own,  rightly  so  called,  and  no  one  else's  on  any  pretence  of 
theirs — consists  of, 

A,  The  good  things, 

B,  Which  he  has  honestly  got, 

C,  And  can  skilfully  use. 
That  is  the  A  B  C  of  Property. 

A.  It  must  consist  of  good  things — not  bad  ones.  It  is 
rightly  called  therefore  a  man's  '  Goods,'  not  a  man's  'Bads.' 

If  you  have  got  a  quantity  of  dung  lodged  in  your  drains,  a 
quantity  of  fieas  lodged  in  your  bed,  or  a  quantity  of  nonsense 
lodged  in  your  brains, — that  is  not  '  Property,'  but  the  reverse 
thereof ;  the  value  to  you  of  your  drains,  bed,  and  bi'ains 
being  thereby  diminished,  not  increased. 

Can  you  understand  that  much,  my  practical  friend  ?  * 

B.  It  must  be  a  good  thing,  honestly  got.  Nothing  that  you 
liave  stolen  or  taken  by  force,  nor  anything  that  your  fathers 
stole  oi-  took  by  force,  is  your  property.  Nevertheless,  the 
benignant  law  of  Nature  concerning  any  such  holding,  has 

*  I  suppose  mysolf,  in  tlic  rest  of  this  letter,  to  be  addressing  a  "  business 
man  of  the  niuelt'cntli  ceulury." 
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always  been  quite  manifestly  that  you  may  keep  it — if  you 
can, — so  only  that  you  acknowledge  that  and  none  other  to  be 
the  condition  of  tenure.* 

Can  you  understand  that  much  more,  my  practical  friend  ? 

C.  It  must  be  not  only  something  good,  and  not  only  some- 
thing honestly  got,  but  also  something  you  can  skilfully  use. 

For,  as  the  old  proverb,  "  You  can't  eat  your  pudding  and 
have  it,"  is  utterly  true  in  its  bearing  against  Usury, — so  also 
this  reverse  of  it  is  true  in  contirmation  of  property — that  you 
can't '  have' your  pudding  unless  you  can  eat  it.  It  may  be 
composed  for  you  of  the  finest  plums,  and  paid  for  wholly  out 
of  your  own  pocket ;  but  if  you  can't  stomach  it — the  pudding 
is  not  for  you.  Buy  the  finest  horse  on  four  legs,  he  is  not 
'proper'  to  you  if  you  can't  ride  him.  Buy  the  best  book  be- 
tween boards, — Horace,  or  Homer,  or  Dante, — and  if  you 
don't  know  Latin,  nor  Greek,  nor  Christianity,  the  paper  and 
boards  are  yours  indeed,  but  the  books — by  no  means. 

You  doubt  this,  my  practical  friend? 

Try  a  child  with  a  stick  of  barh^y-sugar ; — tell  him  it  is  his, 
but  he  mustn't  eat  it ;  his  face  will  express  to  you  the  falla- 
ciousness of  that  principle  of  property  in  an  unmistakable 
j!:anner.  But  l)y  the  time  he  grows  as  old  and  stupid  as  you, 
perliaps  he  will  buy  barley-sugar  that  he  can't  taste,  to  please 
the  public. 

'•  I've  no  pleasure  in  that  picture  of  Ilolman  Hunt's,"  said  a 
higiily  practical  man  of  business  to  a  friend  of  mine  the  other 
day,  "nor  my  wife  neither,  for  that  matter;  but  I  always  buy 
under  good  advice  as  to  market  value  ;  and  one's  collection 
isn't  complete  without  one." 

I  am  very  douljtful,  my  SiUj)id  practical  friend,  whether  you 
liave  wit  enougli  to  understand  a  word  more  of  what  I  have 
got  to  say  tliis  month.  However,  I  must  say  it  on  the  cliance. 
And  don't  think  I  am  talking  sentiment  or  metaphysics  to  you. 

*  Thus,  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  Fors,  I  have  observed  more  than  once, 
to  the  present  landholders  of  England,  that  they  may  keep  their  lands — if 
they  can  !  Only  let  them  understand  that  trial  will  soon  be  made,  by  the 
Laws  of  Nature,  of  such  capacity  iii  Ihcm. 
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Tliis  is  the  practicallest  piece  of  lessoning  yon  ever  had  in  your 
days,  if  you  can  but  make  it  out ; — tliat  you  can  only  possess 
wealth  according  to  your  own  capacity  of  it.  An  ape  can  only 
have  wealth  of  nuts,  and  a  dog  of  bones,*  an  earth-worm  of 
earth,  a  charnel-woi'in  of  flesh,  a  west-end  harlot  of  silk  and 
champagne,  an  east-end  liarlot  of  gauze  and  gin,  a  modern 
average  line  lady  of  such  meat  and  drink,  dress,  jewels,  and 
furniture,  as  the  vile  tradesmen  of  the  day  can  provide,  being 
limited  even  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  these, — foi-  the  greater  part 
of  what  she  calls  'hers,'  she  wears  or  keeps,  either  for  the 
pleasure  of  others,  if  she  is  good,  or  for  their  mortitication,  if 
she  is  wicked, — but  assuredly  not  for  herself.  When  1  buy  a 
missal,  or  a  picture,  I  buy  it  for  myself,  and  expect  everybody 
to  say  to  me.  What  a  selfish  brute  you  are.  But  when  a  lady 
walks  about  town  with  three  or  four  yards  of  silk  tied  in  a 
bundle  behind  her,  she  doesn't  see  it  herself,  or  benefit  by  it 
herself.  She  carries  it  for  the  benefit  of  beholders.  When 
she  has  put  all  lier  diamonds  on  in  the  evening,  tell  her  to  stay 
at  home  and  enjoy  them  in  radiant  solitude;  and  the  child, 
with  his  forbidden  barley-sugar,  will  not  look  more  blank. 
She  carries  her  caparison  either  for  the  pleasure  or  for  the 
mortification  of  society  ;  and  can  no  more  enjoy  its  brilliancy 
by  herself  than  a  chandelier  can  enjoy  liaving  its  gas  lighted. 

We  must  leave  out  of  the  question,  for  the  moment,  the  ele- 
ment of  benevolence  which  may  be  latent  in  toilette  f;  for  the 
main  economical  result  of  the  action  of  the  great  law  that  we 
can  only  iiave  wealth  according  to  our  cajiacity,  in  modern 
Europe  at  this  hour,  is  that  the  greater  part  of  its  so-called 
wealtii  is  composed  of  things  suited  to  the  capacity  of  harlots 
and  their  keepers, — (including  in  the  general  term  harlot,  or 
daughter  of  liabylon,  l>oth  the  unmarried  ones,  and   the  mar- 

*  A  mntterlfM  dop,  I  Khnnid  have  written,  t)ut  wanted  to  keep  my  wntence 
phort  and  down  to  my  praclical  friend's  capaeily.  For  if  the  dof,'  liavc  the 
po(Ml  fortune  to  find  a  master,  Iw  liiis  a  possesnion  theneeforlli,  iM-tter  than 
iKines;  and  wliicli,  indeed,  be  will,  at  any  moment,  leave,  not  his  mait  only, 
but  his  life  for. 

f  It  is  a  very  subtle  and  lovely  one,  not  to  be  discussed  hurriedly. 
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ried  ones  who  have  sold  tlieraselves  for  money.) — as  of  watches, 
timepieces,  tapestries,  china,  and  any  kind  of  pictures  or  toys 
good  for  bedrooms  and  boudoirs;  but  that,  of  any  wealth 
whicli  harlots  and  keepers  of  harlots  have  no  mind  to,  Europe 
at  pi'csent  takes  no  cognizance  whatsoever. 

Now  what  the  difference  may  be  in  the  quality  of  property 
which  honest  and  dishonest  women  like  is — for  you,  my  prac- 
tical friend — quite  an  unfathomable  question  ;  but  you  can  at 
least  understand  that  all  the  china,  timepieces,  and  lewd  pic- 
tures, which  form  the  main  'property'  of  Paris  and  her  imi- 
tators, are  verily,  in  the  commercial  sense  of  the  word,  prop- 
erty ;  and  would  be  estimated  as  such  by  any  Jew  in  any  bank- 
ruptcy court ;  yet  the  liarlots  don't  lend  their  china,  or  time- 
pieces, on  usury,  nor  make  an  income  out  of  their  h^^-haiig- 
ings, — do  they  ?  So  that  you  see  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 
have  property,  and  a  very  costly  quantity  of  it,  without  mak- 
ing any  profit  of  such  capital  ? 

But  the  harlots  have  another  kind  of  capital  which  you,  my 
blind  practical  friend,  don't  call  '  Property ' ;  but  which  I, 
having  the  use  of  my  eyes  as  well  as  of  my  hands,  do.  They 
have  beauty  of  body  ; — many  of  them,  also,  wit  of  mind.  And 
on  these  two  articles  of  property,  you  observe,  my  friend,  be- 
ing much  more  their  own,  and  much  more  valuable  things,  if 
tliey  knew  it,  than  china  and  timepieces — on  tliese  they  do 
make  an  annual  income,  and  turn  them  over,  as  you  call  it, 
several  times  perhaps  in  tlie  year. 

Now  if  beauty  of  body  and  wit  of  tongue  can  be  thus  made 
sources  of  income,  you  will  rank  them  perhaps,  even  as  I  do, 
among  articles  of  wealth. 

But,  in  old  usury,  there  was  yet  another  kind  of  treasure 
held  account  of,  namely — Beauty  of  Ileart,  and  Wit  of  Brains  ; 
— or  what  was  shortly  called  by  the  Greek  usurers.  Psyche 
— (you  may  have  lieard  the  word  before,  my  practical  friend  ; 
but  I  do  not  expect  you  to  follow  me  further).  A  ful  this  Psyche, 
or  Soul,  was  held  by  the  two  great  old  mast-crs  of  economy — 
tliat  is  to  say,  by  Plato  and  David — the  l)est  property  of  all 
that  a  man  had;  except  only  one  thing,  which  the  soul  itself 
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must  be  starved  witliout,  yet  which  you  would  never  guess, 
my  practical  friend,  if  yon  guessed  yourself  into  your  grave, 
to  be  an  article  of  property  at  all !  The  Law  of  God,  of  which 
David  says,  "  My  soul  faintetk  for  the  longing  that  it  hath 
unto  thy  judgments,"  or  in  terms  whicii  you  can  perhaps  better 
understand,  "  The  law  of  thy  mouth  is  dearer  unto  me  than 
thousands  of  gold  and  silver." 

But  indeed  the  market  value  of  this  commodity  has  greatly 
fallen  in  these  times.  "Damn  the  Laws  of  God,"  answered 
a  City  merchant  of  standing  to  a  personal  fi-iend  of  mine,  who 
was  advising  him  the  other  day  to  take  a  little  of  that  capital 
into  his  business. 

Then,  finally,  there  is  just  one  article  of  property  more  to 
1)0  catalogued,  and  I  have  done.  The  Law-giver  Himself, 
namely  ;  the  Master  of  masters,  whom,  when,  as  human  dogs, 
we  discover,  and  can  call  our  own  Master,  we  are  thenceforth 
ready  to  die  for,  if  need  be.  AVhich  Mr.  Harrison  and  the 
other  English  gentlemen  who  are  at  present  discussing,  in 
various  magazines,  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  religion  '  *  (ap- 
pearing never  to  have  heard  in  the  course  of  their  education, 
of  either  the  word  '  lictor  '  or  '  ligature  ')  will  find,  is,  was.  and 
will  be,  among  all  educated  scholars,  the  perfectly  simple 
meaning  of  that  ancient  word  ;  aiul  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing,  even  for  sentimental  Mr.  Harrison,  as  a  religion  of 
Manity,  nor  for  the  most  orthodox  hunting  parson,  as  a  re- 
ligion of  Dogity  ;  nor  for  modern  Euroj)ean  civilization  as  a 
religion  of  liitchity,  without  such  submission  of  spirit  to  the 
worshipped  Power  as  shall  in  the  most  literal  sense  '  bind'  and 
chain  us  to  it  for  ever. 

And  now,  to  make  all  matters  as  clear  as  may  be,  I  will  put 
down  in  the  manner  t>f  a  Dutch  auction — proceeding  to  the 
lower  valuation, — the  articles  of  property,  rightly  so  c;illed, 
which  belong  to  any  human  creature. 

L    The  Master,  or  Father,   in    the  old  Latin  phrase,  '  Pater 

•  Sec  '  definition '  quoted  as  satisfactory  in  '  Anthropolopical  Magazine,' 
"  the  Ixlicf  in  spiritual  iMiiij^s,"  whicli  would  niakr  the  dt-vil  a  religious 
pcrnon,  iiiiusinuch  ii-s  lie  l>c>lb  IkUi-vc-s — and  fears. 
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N^oster  / '  of  whom  David  wrote,  "  "Whom  have  I  in  heaven 
but  thee,  and  there  is  none  upon  eartli  tliat  I  desire  beside 
tliee ;"  but  this  possession,  inchides  in  Plato's  catalogue,  the 
attendant  spirits,  "  dbovs^  ovxas  Seanoras^  jiai  rovs  tovtois 
inofxivovs" — '*  tlie  Gods,  being  Masters,  and  those  next  to 
them,"  specially  signified  in  another  place  as  "  the  Gods,  and 
the  Angels,  and  the  Heroes,  and  the  Spirits  of  our  Home,  and 
our  Ancestors." 

II.  The  Law  or  Word  of  God,  which  the  Bible  Societ}' 
professes  to  furnish  for  eighteenpence.  But  which,  indeed, 
as  often  heretofore  stated  in  Fors  Clavigera,  is  by  no  means  to 
be  had  at  that  low  figure;  the  whole  long  hundred  and  nine- 
teenth Psalm  being  little  more  than  one  agonizing  prayer  for 
the  gift  of  it:  and  a  man's  life  well  spent  if  he  has  truly  re- 
ceived and  learned  to  read  ever  so  little  a  part  of  it. 

III.  The  Psyche,  in  its  sanity,  and  beauty  (of  which,  when 
I  have  finished  my  inventory,  I  will  give  Plato's  estimate  in 
his  own  words).  Some  curious  practical  results  have  followed 
from  the  denial  of  its  existence  by  modern  philosophers;  for 
the  true  and  divine  distinction  between  'genei-a'of  animals, 
and  quite  the  principal  'origin  of  species'  in  them,  is  in  their 
Psyche:  but  modern  naturalists,  not  being  able  to  vivisect  the 
Psyche,  have  on  the  whole  resolved  that  animals  are  to  be 
classed  l)y  their  bones  ;  and  whereas,  for  instance,  by  divine 
distinction  of  Psyche,  the  Dog  and  "Wolf  ai-e  precisely  oppo- 
site creatures  in  their  function  to  the  sheepfold  ;  and,  spirit- 
ually, the  Dominican,  or  Dog  of  the  Lord,  is  for  ever  in  like 
manner  opposed  to  the  Wolf  of  the  Devil,  modern  science, 
finding  Dog  and  Wolf  indistinguishable  in  their  Bones,  de- 
clares them  to  be  virtually  one  aiid  the  same  animal.* 


•See  the  last  results  of  modern  enlightenment  on  this  subject  in  Mr. 
Wattrhousf-  Hawkins's  directions  for  the  scientific  representation  of  Dogs, 
illustrated  by  the  charming  drawings  of  that  great  artist ; — es]iecially  com- 
pare the  learned  outlines  of  head  and  paw  in  Platf  II.,  and  the  delineation 
of  head  without  Psyche  In  Plate  III  ,  with  the  ignorant  efforts  of  Velasquez 
In  such  extremities  and  features  in  our  fourth  photograjih.  Perhaps  Mr. 
■\Vatcrhouse  Hawkins  wjll  have  the  goodne.s.s,  in  his  next  edition,  to  show  us 
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rV.  The  Body,  in  its  eo.iiity  and  beauty:  strength  of  it 
being  the  first  simple  meaning  of  wliat  the  Greeks  called 
virtue:  and  the  eternity  of  it  being  the  special  doctrine  of 
the  form  of  religion  professed  in  Christendom  under  the  name 
of  Christianity. 

V.  The  things  good  and  pleasing  to  the  Psyche;  as  the 
visil>le  things  of  creation, — sky,  water,  flowers,  and  the  like ; 
and  the  treasured-up  words  or  feats  of  other  Spirits. 

VI.  The  things  good  and  pleasing  to  the  Body;  summed 
tinder  the  two  heads  of  Bread  and  Wine,  brought  forth  by  the 
Amorite  King  of  Salem. 

YII.  The  documents  giving  claim  to  the  possession  of  these 
things,  when  not  in  actual  jiossession  ;  or  '  money.' 

This  catalogue  M'ill  l)e  found  virtually  to  include  all  the 
articles  of  wealth  which  men  can  either  possess  or  lend,  (for 
the  fourth,  fully  understood,  means  the  entire  treasure  of 
domestic  and  social  affection  ;)  and  the  law  of  theii*  tenure  is 
that  a  man  sliall  neither  sell  nor  lend  that  which  is  indeed  his 
own  I  neither  his  God,  his  conscien.ce,  his  soul,  his  bodj',  or 
his  wife's;  his  country,  his  house,  nor  his  lOuIs.  But  that 
things  which  are  not  '  his  own.'  but  over  which  he  lias  charge 
or  authority,  (as  of  more  land  than  he  can  plough,  or  more 
books  than  he  can  read,)  these  he  is  bound  to  lend  or  give, 
as  he  sees  they  may  be  made  serviceable  to  others;  and  not 
for  farther  gain  to  himself.  Thus  his  Grace  tlie  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  is,  under  penalties,  bound  to  make  his  very  ex- 
cellent library  at  Lambeth  serviceable  to  other  scholars  ;  but 
it  is  not  at  all  permitted  to  his  Grace,  by  the  laws  of  God,  to 
use  any  part  of  the  income  derived  from  his  pretty  estate  on 
the  slope  of  the  Addington  Hills,  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
by  the  loan  of  which,  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Mudie,  to  the 
ignorant  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Croydon,  his  Grace  may 
at  once  add  to  his  income  (not  more  than)  live  per  cent,  on 
the  ca))ital  thus  laid  out  in  literature;  and  to  liis  dignity  as  a 

how  Veliiflquoz  ought  to  have  expreaaed  the  Scapholinear,  Cuneiform,  Pisi- 
form,  Trapezium,   Traix-zoid,    Ma^ium,   aud    L'ucifynn   bones   in  those 
mi-scrably  dniwn  fore  imWB, 
li 
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Christian  pastor.  I  know,  as  it  happens,  more  about  tlie 
heather  than  the  rents  of  his  Grace's  estate  at  Addington  ;  my 
father  and  1  having  taken  much  pleasure  in  its  bloom,  and 
the  gleaming  of  blue-bells  amongst  it — when  he,  in  broken 
health,  sought  any  English  ground  that  Scottish  flowers  grew 
on,  and  I  was  but  a  child  ; — so  that  I  thought  it  would  please 
him  to  be  laid  in  his  last  rest  at  the  feet  of  those  brown  hills. 
And  thus,  as  I  say,  I  know  somewhat  of  their  flowers,  but 
never  inquired  into  tlieir  rents  ;  and  perhaps,  as  I  rather  hope, 
the  sweet  wood  and  garden  ground  serve  only  for  his  Grace's 
entertainment — not  emolument :  but  even  if  only  so,  in  these 
liard  times  his  Grace  must  permit  me  to  observe  that  he  has 
quite  as  much  earthly  ground  and  lodging  as  any  angel  of  the 
Lord  can  be  supposed  to  require ;  and  is  under  no  necessity 
of  adding  to  his  possessions  by  the  practice  of  usury.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  Archbishop  has  in  his  library  the  works  of 
Mr.  Thackeray;  but  he  probably  has  sometimes  relieved  his 
studies  of  the  Christian  Fathers  with  modern  literature,  and 
may  remember  a  figure  of  an  amiable  and  economical  little 
school-boy  v/ho  begins  life  by  lending  three  halfpence,  early 
in  the  week,  to  the  boys  who  had  outrun  their  income,  for 
four  halfpence  at  the  week's  end.  The  figure  of  the  same 
little  boy  grown  into  an  Archbishop,  and  making  a  few  pence 
extra  on  his  episcopal  income  by  the  loan  of  his  old  school 
books,  did  not,  it  appears,  suggest  itself  to  the  lamented 
author  ;  but  here  it  is,  in  relief,  for  us  : — 
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EAST   SURREY   HALL,    MUSEUM   AND    LIBRARY   CO^IPANY. 

(limited). 
Registered  uiuler  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  and  1867. 

President. 
His  Gbace  the  AncnBisnop  of  Canterbury. 

Vice-Presidents. 
Granville  Leveson  Gower,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  Surrey. 
S.  Biucn,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  etc.,  British  Museum. 
Rev.  Dr.  Moff.\t,  late  African  Missionary. 
The  Higu  Bailiff  of  the  Borough  of  Southwark. 
The  Mayor  of  Reigate. 

It  is  proposed  to  found  at  Croydon*  an  Institution  to  be 
called  the  Aast  Surrey  Hall,  Museum  and  Library.  This 
Institution,  to  be  placed  in  the  largest  town  of  Surrey,  is 
intended  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  the  whole  county. 

The  Ilall  will  be  adapted  for  public  meetings  of  every 
description,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  also  be  an  ornament  to 
the  town. 

In  the  Museum  it  is  intended  to  form  a  collection  of  objects 
of  historic,  scientific,  and  artistic  interest,  particularly  of  such 
as  may  be  found  in  the  County  of  Suri-ey.  The  Museum  will 
be  fiec. 

The  Library  will  consist  of  standard  works  of  reference, 
arranged  in  rooms  suitably  furnished  for  the  purposes  of  i-ead- 
ing  and  study.  In  addition  to  works  on  general  literature, 
it  is  intended  to  place  in  this  Library,  Books,  Maps,  and  every- 
thing of  the  like  nature,  tending  to  elucidate  the  History, 
Topography,  etc.,  of  the  County  of  Surrey,  and  especially  of 
the  Parish  of  Croydon.  In  the  Company's  Memorandum  of 
Association  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  one  department  of 
this  Library  shall  be  Free. 

Other  j)art8  of  the  building  will  be  so  arranged  a.s  to  bo 
suitable  for  occupation,  or  for  letting  as  offices  to  Friendly 
Societies  and  other  Public  Bodies. 

*  Brlnir  somcwlmt  intfrt-Htrd  in  Croydon,  a«  rmdors  of  pju»t  Foreknow, 
aud  iu  3IUHCUUW  ulso,  I  jjivc  large  priul  ly  Uicsc  proposula, 
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The  Capital  required  to  found  this  Institution  will  be  raised 
by  means  of  Donations  and  One  Pound  Shares. 

Tlie  Donations  will  be  applied  to  carrying  out  all  or  any  of 
the  above  objects,  according  as  the  Donor  may  desire. 

The  Articles  of  Association  provide  that  "  no  dividend  shall 
be  declared  in  any  one  year  exceeding  in  amount  £5  per  cent 
per  annnm  nj)on  the  anionnt  of  the  Capital  of  the  Company 
for  tiie  time  being  called  up.  If,  in  any  one  year,  the  net 
eai-nings  of  the  Company  would  allow  of  a  dividend  exceeding 
in  amount  the  said  dividend  of  £5  per  cent.  \)ev  annnm  being 
declared,  the  Directors  shall  employ  the  sur})lus  earnings  in 
improving  the  buildings  of  the  Company,  or  in  the  puichasc 
of  additional  stock  or  effects,  or  otherwise,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Company',  as  the  Directors  for  the  time  being  shall  from 
time  to  time  determine." 

Venice,  16ih  ScpUrriber,  1876. 

I  am  weary,  this  morning,  with  vainly  trying  to  di'aw  the 
Madonna-herb  clustered  on  the  capitals  of  St.  Mai-k's  porch  ; 
and  mino'lino'  its  fresh  life  with  the  marble  acanthus  leaves 
wliich  saw  Barbarossa  receive  the  foot  of  the  Primate  of 
Christendom  on  his  neck; — wondering  within  myself  all  the 
while,  which  did  not  further  my  painting,  how  far  the  exist- 
ing Primate  of  Canterl)ury,  in  modestly  declining  to  set  his 
foot  upon  the  lion  and  the  adder,  was  bettering  the  temper  of 
the  third  Alexander ;  and  wondering  yet  more  wbether  the 
ap]K)intment — as  vice-defender  of  the  Faith  for  Iler  Majesty 
— of  Lord  Lonsdale  to  be  curator  of  Lancashire  souls,  in  the 
number  implied  by  the  catalogue  of  livings  in  liis  patronage, 
given  in  oni-  fourth  ai-ticle  of  Cori'cspondeiu'e,  gave  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Dales  of  Lune  more  of  the  character  of  the  Pope, 
or  of  tlie  Lion  ? 

AVliat  may  be  tlie  real  value  of  the  Lancashire  souls  as  a 
pr(ti)erty  in  trust,  we  may.  perhaps,  as  clearly  gather  from  the 
following  passage  of  Plato  as  from  any  Christian  political 
economist. 

"  And  now,  whosoever  lias  been  content  to  liear  me  speak- 
ing of  the  Gods,  and  of  our  dear  anccstore,  let  him  yet  hear 
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me  in  tliis.  For  next  to  tlie  Gods,  of  all  his  possessions  his 
soul  is  the  mightiest,  heing  the  most  his  own. 

"And  the  nature  of  it  is  in  all  things  twofold  ;  the  part  that 
is  stronger  and  better,  ruling,  and  the  part  that  is  weaker  and 
worse,  serving  ;  and  the  part  of  it  that  rules  is  always  to  be 
held  in  lionour  before  that  that  serves,  I  command,  therefore, 
every  man  that  he  should  rightly  honour  higsoul,calling  it  sacred, 
next  to  the  Gods  and  tiie  higher  Fowei's  attendant  on  them. 

"  And  indeed,  to  speak  simply,  none  of  us  honours  his  soul 
righth',  but  thinks  he  does.  For  Honour  is  a  divine  good, 
nor  can  any  evil  thing  bring  ir,^or  receive  ;  and  he  who  thinks 
to  magnify  iiis  soul  by  any  gifts  to  it,  or  sayings,  or  subniit- 
tings,  which  yet  do  not  make  it  better,  from  less  good,  seems 
indeed  to  himself  to  honour  it,  but  does  so  in  nowise. 

"For  example,  the  boy  just  become  man  thinks  liimself 
able  to  judge  of  all  things;  and  thinks  that  lie  honours  his 
own  60ul  in  praising  it;  and  eagerly  commits  to  its  doing 
whatsoever  it  chooses  to  do. 

"  But,  according  to  what  has  been  just  said,  in  doing  tliia 
he  injures  and  does  not  honour  his  soul,  which,  second  to  the 
Gods,  he  is  bound  to  honour. 

"  Neither  when  a  man  holds  himself  not  guilty  of  his  own 
errors,  nor  the  cause  of  the  most  and  the  greatest  evils  that 
befall  him'';  but  holds  others  to  be  gnilry  of  them,  and  him- 
self guiltless,  always; — honouring  his  own  soul,  as  it  seems; 
but  f:ir  away  is  he  from  doing  this,  for  he  injures  it ;  neither 
when  he  indulges  it  with  delights  beyond  the  word  and  the 
praise  of  the  Lawgiver*^; — then  he  in  nowise  honours  it,  but 

•  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  mingled  active  sense  of  rt'iiioi  in  this  sentence, 
necessary  by  tbc  context  ;  wbile  nisotbe  phrase  would  iH'n  mere  flat  truism, 
if  the  word  wore  used  only  in  its  ordinary  pa-ssive  mcauing. 

•"  To  see  clearly  tliat  wliatever  our  fates  may  have  l)een,  the  heaviest 
calamity  of  thorn — and,  in  n  sort,  the  only  real  calamity — is  our  own  caus- 
ing, is  the  tnic  humility  which  indeed  we  profess  with  our  lii)s,  when  our 
heart  is  far  from  it. 

*■  Pleasuros  which  the  Word  of  God,  or  of  the  earthly  Lawgiver  si)eaking 
in  Hi-t  Name,  docs  not  nllow,  nnr  pram- ;  for  all  right  pleasures  it  praii^cs, 
fUid  fur>)ids  sudoess  as  a  grievous  sin. 
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disgraces,  fillinp:  it  witli  weaknesses  and  repentances;  neither 
when  he  does  not  toil  through,  and  etidure  jiatiently,  the  con- 
traries of  these  pleasures,  the  divinely  praised  Pains,  and 
Fears,  and  Griefs,  and  Mournings,  hut  yields  under  them  ; 
then  he  does  not  honour  it  in  yielding ;  but,  in  doing  all  these 
things,  accomplishes  his  soul  in  dishonour;  neither  (even  if 
living  honourably)'^  when  he  thinks  that  life  is  wliolly  good, 
does  he  honour  it,  but  shames  it,  then  also  weakly  allowing 
his  soul  in  the  thought  that  all  things  in  the  invisible  world 
are  evil ;  and  not  resisting  it,  nor  teaching  it  that  it  does  not 
know  but  that,  so  far  from  being  evil,  the  things  that  belong 
to  the  Gods  of  that  world  may  be  for  us  the  best  of  all  things. 
Neither  when  we  esteem  beauty  of  body  more  than  beauty  of 
soul,  for  nothing  born  of  the  Earth  is  more  honourable  than 
what  is  born  of  Heaven  ;  and  he  who  thinks  so  of  his  soul 
knows  not  that  he  is  despising  his  marvellous  possession : 
neither  when  one  desires  to  obtain  money  in  any  dishonour- 
able way,  or  having  so  obtained  it,  is  not  indignant  and  un- 
happy therefore — does  he  honour  his  soul  with  gifts ;  far 
otherwise;  he  has  given  away  the  glory  and  honour  of  it  for  a 
spangle  of  gold  ;  and  all  the  gold  that  is  on  the  earth,  and 
under  tlie  earth,  is  not  a  price  for  virtue." 

That  is  as  much  of  Plato's  opinions  concerning  the  Psyche 
as  1  can  write  out  for  you  to-day  ;  in  next  Fors,  I  may  find 
3'on  some  parallel  ones  of  Carpaccio's:  meantime  I  have  to 
correct  a  mistake  in  Fors,  which  it  will  be  great  delight  to  all 
Amoritcs  to  discover;  namely,  that  the  Princess,  whom  I 
judged  to  be  industrious  because  she  went  on  working  while 
she  talked  to  her  fatiier  about  lier  marriage,  cannot,  on  this 
ground.  i)e  praised  beyond  Princesses  in  general ;  for,  indeed, 
the  little  mischief,  instead  of  working,  as  I  thought, — while 
her  father  is  leaning  iiis  liead  on  his  hand  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress at  the  thought  of  parting  with  her, — is  trying  on  her 


marriage  ring 


*  This  parenthesis  is  in  Plato's  mind,  visibly,  though  not  in  his  words. 
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I.  Aflfairs  of  the  Company. 

I  am  sending  in  gifts  to  the  men  at  Sheffield,  wealth  of  various  kinds,  in 
small  instalments— but  in  secure  forms.  Five  bits  of  opal;  the  market 
value  of  one,  just  paid  to  Mr.  Wright,  of  Great  Russell  Street,  £3;  a  beryl, 
of  unusual  shape,  ditto,  t'2;  a  group  of  emeralds,  from  the  mine  of  Holy 
Faith  of  Bogota,  and  two  pieces  of  mo.ss  gold,— market  value  .1'2  10*.,— just 
paid  to  Mr.  Tennanl.  Also,  the  first  volume  of  the  Sheffield  Librarj-;  an 
English  Bible  of  the  thirteenth  century,— market  value  £50,— just  paid  to 
Mr.  Ellis.  I  tell  these  prices  only  to  secure  the  men's  attention,  because  I 
am  not  sure  what  acceptant  capacity  they  have  for  them.  When  once  they 
recogni7,e  the  things  themselves  to  be  wealth, — when  they  can  see  the  opals, 
kniAv  the  wonderfuluess  of  the  \K-ry\,  enjoy  the  loveline.ss  of  the  golden 
fibres,  read  the  illuminations  of  the  Bible  page, — they  will  not  ask  what  the 
cost,  nor  con.sider  what  they  can  get  for  them.  I  don't  believe  they  will 
think  even  of  lending  their  Bible  out  on  usury. 

I  have  no  subscriptions,  or  other  progreas  of  the  Society,  to  annotmce  this 
month. 

II.  Affairs  of  the  Master. 

I  am  a  little  ashamed  of  my  accounts  this  time,  having  bought  a  missiil 
wortli  £320  for  myself,  and  only  given  one  worth  £50  to  Sheffield.  I  might 
slate  sevenil  rea.sons,  more  or  less  excusing  this  selfishness;  one  being  that 
the  £50  Bible  is  entirely  |)erfect  in  every  leaf,  but  mine  wants  the  first  leaf 
of  Genesis;  and  is  not,  therefore,  with  all  its  l)eauty,  fit  for  the  first  volume 
of  the  library.  But  it  is  one  of  my  present  prin(i|)les  of  action  not  at  all  to 
set  myself  up  for  a  reformer,  and  it  must  be  always  one  not  to  set  up  for  a 
saint;  and  I  must  l)cg  my  severely  judging  readers,  in  the  meantime,  rather 
to  look  at  what  I  have  done,  than  at  what  I  have  left  undone,  of  tiie  things 
I  ask  others  to  do.  To  the  St.  George's  Fund  I  have  given  a  tenth  of  my 
living,— and  much  more  than  the  tenth  of  the  rest  was  before,  and  is  still, 
given  to  the  ]^nor.  Antl  if  any  of  the  rich  people  whom  we  all  know  will 
do  as  much  as  this,  I  In-lieve  you  may  safely  trust  them  to  discern  and  do 
what  is  right  wilii  the  jjorlion  they  keej),  (if  kept  openly,  and  not  Aiianias- 
fa.shion.)  and  if  you  press  them  farther,  tiie  want  of  gnice  is  more  likely  on 
yoiir  part  than  tiieirs.  I  have  never,  mywif,  fell  so  nnu  h  contempt  for  any 
living  creature  aa   for  a   miserable  Scotch   woman— curiously  enough  of 
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Burns'  country,  and  of  the  Holy  Willy  breed,— whom  I  once  by  miscbance 
allowed  to  come  and  stay  in  my  house;  and  who,  asking,  when  I  had  stated 
some  general  truths  of  the  above  nature,  "  why  I  kept  my  own  pictures;" 
and  being  answered  that  I  kept  them  partly  as  a  national  property,  in  my 
charge,  and  partly  as  my  tools  of  work, — said  "she  liked  to  see  how  people 
reasoned  when  their  own  interests  were  touched;" — the  wretch  herself  evi- 
dently never  in  all  her  days  having  had  one  generous  thought  which  could 
not  have  been  smothered  if  it  had  touched  'her  own  interest,'  and  being 
therefore  totally  unable  to  conceive  any  such  thought  in  others. 

Farther,  as  to  the  price  I  ask  for  my  books,  and  my  continuing  to  take 
rent  for  my  house  property,  and  interest  from  the  Bank,  I  must  request  my 
readers  still  for  a  time  to  withhold  their  judgment;— though  I  willingly  in- 
sert the  following  remonstrance  addressed  to  my  publisher  on  the  subject  by 
an  American  Quaker  gentleman,  whose  benevolent  satisfaction  in  sending 
Mr.  Sillar's  three  shillings  to  St.  George's  Fund  has  induced  him  farther  to 
take  this  personal  interest  in  the  full  carrying  out  of  all  my  principles. 

33,  Oak  Street,  Rochestek,  N.Y.,  U.S.A., 

nth  mo.  Uh,  1875. 
George  Allen. 

Respected  Friend,— I  have  paid  to  the  Post  Office  here,  to  be  paid  to 
thee  in  London,  the  equivalent  of  three  shillings,  which  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  forward  to  thee  for  the  St.  George's  Fund,  in  payment  for  W.  C. 
Sillar's  pamphlets  on  Usury.  Thy  friend, 

Edward  Rushmore. 

P.S.— I  am  a  constant  reader  of  Fors  Clavigera,  and  was  by  it  put  in  the 
way  to  obtain  W.  C.  Sillar's  pamphlets.  I  have  abandoned  the  practice  of 
usury,  and  take  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  the  payment  for  the  pamphlets, 
(hough  trifling,  ^oes  to  St.  George's  Fund.  I  sincerely  wish  Mr.  Ruskin 
could  feel  it  his  duty  to  act  promptly  in  withdrawing  his  money  from  usury. 
I  think  it  would  increase  tenfold  the  force  of  his  teaching  on  the  subject. 
Please  show  this  to  him,  if  convenient.— E.  Rusitmore. 

I  am  partly,  indeed,  of  my  correspondent's  way  of  thinking  in  this  ma^ 
ter;  but  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  be  dazzled  by  his  munificence  into  an 
undue  respect  for  his  opinion;  and  I  beg  to  assure  him,  and  one  or  two  other 
religious  gentlemen  who  have  had  the  goodness  to  concern  themselves  about 
my  inconsistency,  that  the  change  in  my  mode  of  life  which  they  wish  me  to 
carry  out,  while  it  would  cause  no  inconvenience  to  me,  seeing  that  I  have 
before  now  lived  in  perfect  comfort,  and  could  now  live  in  what  is  much 
more  to  me  than  comfort — peace — on  a  couple  of  guineas  a  week;  plaguing 
myself  no  more  either  with  authorship  or  philanthropy,  and  asking  only  so 
much  charity  from  the  Bvirsar  of  Corpus  as  to  lake  charge  for  me  of  the  siim 
of  £2,000  stcrlinc:,  and  dole  me  out  my  guineas  from  that  dead  capital 
monthly,— the  surplus,  less  burial  expenses,  to  he  .sjient  in  MHS.  for  Corpus 
library  at  tny  death;— while,  I  s-iy,  this  would  be  an  entirely  satisfactory 
arrangement,  and  serenely  joyful  release!  from  care,  to  myself,  it  would  be 
an  exceedint'ly  inconvenient  arrangement  to  a  number  of  persons  who  are  at 
present  dependent  on  mc  for  daily  bread,  and  who,  not  sharing  my  views 
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about  Interest,  would  have  no  consolation  in  their  martjTdoni.  For  which, 
and  sundry  valid  reasons  besides,  I  once  for  all  assure  my  conscientious  cor- 
respondeuU  that  the  time  is  not  yet  come  for  me  to  do  more  than  I  have  done 
already,  and  that  I  shall  receive  without  ca\illing,  or  asking  for  more,  the 
tenth  part  of  their  own  fortunes  for  St.  George,  with  extreme  pleasure. 

The  Master's  Accounts. 

£  s.  d. 

Aug.  21.  Crawley  (a) 30  0  0 

George  Inn,  Aylesbury  (6)       .        .        .        .  30  0  0 

23.  Circular  notes  (f) 200  0  0 

Down's 50  0  0 

25.  Annie  Brickland 10  0  0 

Bept.     1.  liullaclle 10  0  0 

Bernard  Quaritch 320  0  0 

£655    0    0 


Balance,  Aug.  15th 596  12    8 

Sale  of  £0OU  Bank  Stock      ....  1279    8    0 

1876    0    8 
655    0    0 

Balance,  Sept.  15th        ....        £1221     0    8 

(a)  Quarterly  wages. 

{h)  Representing  some  dinners  to  friends;  also  exploring  drives  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

(ci  Fast  melting  away  in  expensive  inns,  the  only  ones  in  which  I  can  Ik; 
quiet.  If  some  pious  young  English  boys  and  girls,  instead  of  setting  up 
for  clergymen  and  clergywomen,  would  .set  up.  on  their  marriage,  for  publi- 
cans, and  keep  clean  parlours,  lavendered  sheets,  and  honest  fare,  all  for 
honest  price,  for  poor  wanderers  like  myself,  I  doubt  not  their  reward 
would  be  great  in  Heaven. 

III.  From  '  Carlisle  Journal.' 

"The  decca.«ed  nobleman  was  the  third  Enrl  of  the  second  creation  of  the 
title.  He  was  1)om  on  the  27tli  of  March,  1S18,  and  was  con-sequenlly  fifty- 
Hcht  years  of  age  when  he  died.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Trinity  C'olieg*',  C'ambridire,  taking  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1H;1H.  In  1K41, 
he  entered  the  Life  Guards  a'^  C^ornet,  and  retired  a.s  Captain  in  185-1  Fu)m 
18-17  to  1H72  be  represented  West  (JunilH-rland  in  Parliament  in  the  ConnTva 
tive  interest,  and  siieeeeded  to  the  title  r)f  Karl  of  Lonsdale  upon  the  death 
of  bis  tinele  in  IHT'J.  \\v  was  Lord  Lieutenant  and  ("ustos  I^itiilorum  of 
(!imiberlan<l  and  Westmoreland,  lion.  Colonel  of  tbe  Hoyal  Cmnborland 
Militia,  and  of  Cumberland  ilitle  Volunteers,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  of 
Westmoreland  and  CumlK-rland  Yeonnuiry  Cavalry. 

"  Tlie  Karl  wa.s  patron  of  more  than  forty  cbureh  livings  in  this  di(K'ese. 
Tbv  following,  forty  three  in  ouinber,  were,  fur  the  most  part,  wholly  at  his 
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disposal,  and  of  course  descend  to  his  successor  : — Aikton,  Armathwaitlie, 
Bootle,  Bolton,  Bowness,  Brig-ham,  Buttermere,  Cockermouth,  Clealor, 
Corney,  Distington,  Embleton,  Gosforth,  Hensingham,  Haile,  Kirkaudrcws- 
upon-feden.  Kirk  bride,  Lorton,  Loweswater,  Moi-seby,  Mosser,  St.  Bees, 
Threlkeld.  Whicham.  Whilbeck ;  St.  James.  Christ  Churcb,  St.  ^^icholas, 
and  Holv  Triuitv.  Whitehaven  ;  Askham,  Bampton,  Barton,  Kirkby  Stephen, 
Lowiher,  Pattefdale.  Clifton,  Ravenstondale,  Shap,  Stariforth  (Yorkshire), 
Bampton  Kirk,  Orton,  St.  Johns-in  the- Vale,  and  Crostbwaite. 

"  The  late  Lord  Lonsdale  never  took  a  prominent  public  part  in  political 
life,  althousrh  he  had  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  twenty -five  years  ; 
but  he  had  won  much  personal  popularity  as  a  country  gentleman.  In 
agriculture  he  was  narunilly  interested,  the  rental  of  hii  lauded  estates  in 
Cumberland  alone  being  £40.000  a  year,  and  in  Westmoreland  nearly  as 
much  more  ;  but  it  was  that  department  concerning  the  breeding  of  horses 
to  which  he  turned  most  attention.  In  the  development  of  tbis  taste  be  be- 
came an  active  member  of  the  Turf.  His  horse  '  King  Lud '  won  the 
Cesarewitch  Stakes  in  1873,  and  it  was  its  noble  owner  s  ambition  to  win  the 
Cumberland  Plate  with  it  the  tollo\\'ing  yesir.  An  unfortunate  accident, 
however,  lost  him  the  race,  and  as  in  the  previous  year  the  break-down  of 
'  The  Preacher '  had  also  provL*d  a  disappointment,  he  did  not  try  again. 
But  horse-racing  was  not  the  only  kind  of  sport  with  which  the  late  Earf  was 
closelj'  connected.  In  the  hunting-field  he  was  a  popular  M.  F.  H.,  but  only 
the  other  day  it  was  announced  that  failing  health  had  compelled  him  to  .say 
that  he  could  not  after  next  season  hunt  the  Cottesmore  hounds,  of  which  he 
has  held  the  mastership  for  six  years. 

"  The  remains  of  the  deceased  peer  were  removed  to  Lowther  Castle  on 
Tuesday  evening,  and  several  members  of  the  Town  and  Harbour  Board  ac- 
companied thern  from  Whitehaven  Castle  to  the  railway  station.  The  hearse 
was  followed  by  two  moiu-ning  coaches,  containing  the  Viscount  Lowther 
and  Colonel  Williams;  Mr.  R."A.  Robinson,  Mr.  Mawson,  and  Mr.  Borth- 
wick  After  these  followed  servants  in  the  employ  of  the  late  lord,  the 
tnistees,  and  other  inhabitants. 

"  The  funeral  will  probably  take  place  to-morrow  or  on  Monday,  at  the 
familv  mausokimi  at  Lowther. 

"  "fhe  flags  on  the  public  buildings  of  Whitehaven  and  Carlisle  have  since 
Tucsdav  been  displayed  half-mast  high." — Carlisle  Journal,  August  18th, 
1876. 

The  '  Sportsman'  contains  the  following  memoir  of  the  late  Lord  Lonsdale 
as  a  patron  of  the  Turf  :— "  When  he  succeedc-d  his  uncle  to  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Lonsdale  in  1872,  he  relinquished  his  Parliamentary  duties.  It  was 
then  that  the  observance  of  a  very  ancient  ciistom  devolved  upon  him — that 
of  giving  a  cup  to  he  raced  for  on  Burgh  Marsh,  the  contest  to  be  confined 
to  horses  bred  in  the  barony.  The  only  occasions  of  race  meetings  being 
held  on  the  Marsh,  or  foreshores  of  the  Solway,  are  when  there  is  a  new 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Cumberland,  and  from  hanng  assisted  at  the  meeting — 
the  management  of  which  was  entrusied  to  Mr.  Lawley — I  can  well  remem- 
ber with  what  zeal  his  lordship  entered  into  the  rural  sports,  and  the  grace- 
ful speech  be  made  when  he  presented  the  cup  to  Major  Browne,  who  won 
with  'The  Crow,'  a  son  of  'Grand  Secret,' that  had  Ix-cn  travelling  the 
county.  It  wa«  the  especial  delight  of  Lord  Ix)n.sd;ile  that  the  winner  was 
ridden  by  Jem  Snowdon — a  native  of  Carlisle  ;  and  be  presented  the  jockey 
with  a  hand.<5ome  whip,  and  complimented  the  Cumberland  horseman  on 
his  riding.     There  were  not  less  than  sixty  thousand  people  present,  and 
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within  almost  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Grand  Stand  was  the  monument  put  up 
to  mark  the  spot  where  died  King  Edward,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Scotland 
when  death  overtook  him.  Lord  Lonsdale  acted  as  steward  of  Carlisle 
Races  for  years,  and  he  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  meeting,  as  he 
also  did  m  the  local  gathering  on  Harras  ]\Ioor,  close  to  Whitehaven." 

IV.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  following  piece  of  letter,  (as  for  all  other 
kindnes.s  from  the  Companion  to  whom  I  owe  it  ;)  and  really  I  think  it  is 
"  enough  to  make  one  give  up  wearing  Valenciennes." 

"  Aiiriuxtm,  1876. 

"  My  dear  Master, — I  have  tried  in  vain  to  resist  those  words  in  the  August 
Fors,— •  some  one  tdl  nu,'  but  at  last  resolve  to  say  my  say,  trusting  to  your 
indulgence  if  it  is  in  vain. 

"  Some  years  ago,  a  friend  of  mine  vi.siting  Brussels  went  over  the  Royal 
Lace  Manufactory,  and  seeing  a  woman  busily  at  work  on  a  very  tine,  and, 
according  to  the  then  fashion,  large,  collar,  went'up  to  her,  and  inquired 
how  long  .she  had  l)eeu  over  this  one  piece.  The  woman  answered,  four 
years  ;  and  handed  the  work  for  my  frienil  to  examine  more  closely,  l»ut 
without  changing  her  position,  or  lifting  her  eyes  from  tlie  spot  on  which 
they  were  tixed  ;  and  on  Ixjing  asked  the  reason  of  this,  said  it  would  take 
tfX)  long  time  to  have  again  \oJir  her  eyes,  so  she  kept  them  to  the  one  spot 
through  all  the  working  hours.  This  is  quite  true.  But  the  women  were 
working  in  a  large,  light  room — I  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  dark  cellar, 
and  do  not  see  the  reason  for  it — but  all  who  have  ever  done  any  fine  work 
can  understand  the  loss  of  time  in  moving  the  eyes.  But,  after  all.  is  lace- 
making  woi-se  for  women  than  the  cea.seless  treadle  movement  of  (he  sew- 
ing machine  ?  Lace-making  hurts  eyes  only;  the  machine  injures  the 
whole  woman— sol  am  told." 

V.  A  letter  from  a  Methodist  minister,  though  written  on  the  14th,  only 
reaches  me  here  at  Venice  on  the  2Btli.  It  will  appear  in  next  Fors. 
The  gi.st  of  it  is  contradiction  of  Mr.  Sillar's  stjitement  that  the  Wesleyana 
altered  John  Wesley's  rules.  "  The  alterations,  whether  good  or  bad," 
(.says  my  new  corresijomlenl,)  "  were  made  by  himself."  I  am  not  surprised 
to  hear  this;  for  had  Wesley  lj«'en  a  wise  Christian,  there  would  no  more, 
now,  have  been  Wesleyan  than  Apollosion  ministers. 
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LETTER  LXXI. 

Venice,  ith  Octobei',  1876. 

I  AM  able  at  last  to  give  you  some  of  the  long-promised  opin- 
ions of  Carpaccio  on  practical  subjects  ;  not  that,  except  ironi- 
cally, I  ever  call  them  '  opinions.'  There  are  certain  men  who 
hioio  the  truths  neopssary  to  human  life  ;  they  do  not  '  opine' 
them  ;  and  nobody's  '  opinions,'  on  any  sul)ject,  are  of  any  con- 
sequence opposed  to  them.  Hesiod  is  one  of  these,  Plato  an- 
other, Dante  another,  Carpaccio  is  another.  He  speaks  little, 
and  among  tlie  inspired  painters  may  be  thought  of  as  one  of 
the  lesser  prophets ;    but  his  brief  book  is  of  extreme  value. 

I  have  been  happy  enough  to  get  two  of  my  faithful 
scholars  to  work  upon  it  for  me  ;  and  they  have  deciphered 
it  nearly  all — much  more,  at  all  events,  than  I  can  tell  you 
either  in  this  Fors,  or  in  several  to  come. 

Ilis  ujcssage  is  written  in  the  Venetian  manner,  by  paint- 
ing the  myths  of  the  saints,  in  iiis  own  way. 

If  you  will  look  into  the  introduction  to  the  'Queen  of  the 
Ail-.'  you  will  find  it  explained  that  a  great  myth  can  only  be 
written  in  the  central  time  of  a  nation's  power.  Thispi'ophecy 
of  Carpaccio's  may  be  thought  of  by  you  as  the  sweetest,  he- 
cause  tlie  truest,  of  all  that  Venice  was  born  to  utter:  the 
painted  syllabling  of  it  is  nearly  the  last  work  and  word  of 
liers  in  trne  life.  She  speaks  it,  and  virtually,  thereafter, 
dies,  or  begins  to  die. 

It  is  written  in  a  series  of  some  eighteen  to  twenty  ])icture8, 
chiefly  rej)resenting  the  stories  of  St.  Ursula,  St.  Geoi"ge,  and 
St  Jerome. 

The  first,  in  thoughtful  order,  of  these,  the  dream  of  St. 
Ursula,  has  been  already  partly  described  in  Fors;  (Jul\', 
J872,  p.  259).     Tlie  authorities  of  the  Venetian  Academy*  have 
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been  kind  enough  to  take  the  picture  down  and  give  it  me  to 
myself,  in  a  quiet  room,  Avhere  I  am  making  studies  which  I 
liope  will  be  of  use  in  Oxford,  and  elsewhere. 

But  there  is  this  to  be  noted  before  we  begin  ;  that  of  these 
three  saints,  whose  stories  Carpaccio  tells,  one  is  a  quite  real 
one,  on  whose  penman's  work  we  depend  for  our  daily  Bible- 
bread.  Another,  St.  George,  is  a  very  dimly  real  one, — very 
disputable  by  American  faith,  and  we  owe  to  him,  only  in 
England,  certain  sentiments; — the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and 
sundry  sign-boards  of  the  George  and  Dragon.  Venice  sup- 
posed herself  to  owe  more  to  him  ;  but  he  is  nevertheless,  in 
her  mind  also,  a  very  ghostly  saint, — armour  and  all  too  light 
to  sink  a  gondola. 

Of  the  third,  St.  Ui'sula,  by  no  industry  of  my  good 
scholars,  and  none  has  been  refused,  can  I  find  the  slightest 
material  trace.  Under  scholarly  investigation,  she  vanishes 
utterly  into  the  stars  and  the  tether, — and  literally,  as  you  will 
heai-,  and  see,  into  moonshine,  and  the  modern  German  mean- 
ing of  everything, — the  Dawn.*  Not  a  relic,  not  a  word,  re- 
mains of  her,  as  what  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  calls  ''  a  utility 
embodied  in  a  material  object." 

The  whole  of  her  utility  is  Immaterial — to  us  in  England, 
immaterial,  of  late  years,  in  every  conceivable  sense.  But  the 
strange  thing  is  that  Carpaccio  paints,  of  the  substantial  and 
indisj)utable  saint — only  three  small  pictures;  of  the  disj)uta- 
ble  saint,  three  more  important  ones  ;  but  of  the  entirely  aerial 
saint,  a  splendid  series,  the  chief  labour  of  his  life. 

The  chief  labour  ; — and  chief  rest,  or  play,  it  seems  also  : 
questionable  in  the  extreme  as  to  the  temper  of  Faith  in  which 
it  is  done. 

Wc  will  suppose,  however,  at  first,  for  your  better  satisfaction, 
that  it)  composing  the  j)ictures  he  no  more  believed  there  ever 


*Thp  primnry  fonn  in  wliidi  the  legend  shows  Itself  is  a  Nature  myth, 
In  wliifli  I'rsiila  is  liic  Hud  of  JUnvcrs,  fnclos<'(l  in  iLs  rougli  or  liairy  calyx, 
and  hrr  liushand,  .KiIkt— the  uir  of  spring.  She  opens  into  lovely  lift'  with 
'  eleven '  thcniHimd  other  llowers,  their  fading  Is  their  sudden  martyrdom. 
And— says  your  mo<l(Tn  philosopher—'  That'H  all '  I 
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liad  been  a  Princess  Ursula  tlian  Shakspeare,  -wlieii  he  wrote 
Midsuinmer  JN'ight's  Dream,  believed  there  had  been  a  Queen 
Hippolyta  :  and  that  Oarpaccio  had  just  as  much  faith  in  angels 
as  Shakspeare  in  fairies — and  no  more.  Both  these  artists, 
nevertheless,  set  themselves  to  paint,  the  one  fairies,  the  other 
angels  and  saints,  for  popular — entertainment,  (say  your 
modern  sages,)  or  popular — instruction,  it  may  yet  appear. 
But  take  it  your  own  way  ;  and  let  it  be  for  popular  amuse- 
ment. This  play,  this  picture  which  I  am  copying  for  you, 
were,  both  of  them  we  will  say,  toys,  for  the  Englisii  and 
Venetian  people. 

"Well,  the  next  question  is,  whether  the  English  and  Vene- 
tians, when  they  could  be  amused  with  these  toys,  were  more 
foolish  than  now,  when  they  can  only  be  amused  with  steam 
merry-go-rounds. 

Below  St.  George's  land  at  Barmouth,  large  numbers  of  the 
English  populace  now  go  to  bathe.  Of  the  Venetians,  beyond 
St.  George's  island,  many  go  now  to  bathe  on  the  sands  of 
Lido.  But  nobody  thinks  of  playing  a  play  about  queens 
and  fairies,  to  the  bathers  on  the  Welsh  beach.  The  modern 
intellectual  teacher  erects  swings  upon  the  beach.  There  the 
suspended  population  oscillate  between  sea  and  sky,  and  are 
amused.  Similarly  in  Venice,  no  decorative  painter  at  Lido 
thinks  of  painting  pictures  of  St.  Nicholas  of  the  Lido,  to 
amuse  the  niodern  Venetian.  The  white-necktied  orchestra 
plays  them  a  '  pot-pourri,'  and  theii-  steamer  squeaks  to  them, 
and  they  aie  amused. 

And  so  suthciently  amused,  that  I,  hearing  with  sudden 
surprise  and  delight  the  voice  of  native  Venetian  Punch  last 
night,  from  an  English  ship,  and  instantly  inquiring,  with  ini- 
])atience,  why  I  had  not  had  the  happiness  of  meeting  him 
l)efore,  found  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  as  a  runaway, 
or  exile,  under  the  P.ritish  Flag,  being  forl)idden  in  his  own 
Venice,  for  everuiore — such  the  liat  of  liberty  towards  the  iirst 
Apostolic  Vicar  tlrereof. 

I  am  willing,  however,  for  my  own  part,  to  take  Carpaccio 
a  step  farther  down  in  the  moral  scale  still.     Suppose  that  lie 
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painted  this  picture,  not  even  to  amuse  his  public — but  to 
amuse  himself! 

To  a  great  extent  I  know  tliat  tliis  is  true.  1  know, — (you 
needn't  ask  how,  because  you  can't  be  shown  liow, — but  I  do 
know,  trust  me,)  that  he  painted  this  picture  greatly  to  amuse 
liimself,  and  had  extreme  delight  in  the  doing  of  it ;  and  if 
he  did  not  actually  believe  that  the  princess  and  angels  ever 
were,  at  least  he  heartily  wished  there  had  been  such  persons, 
and  could  be. 

Now  this  is  the  first  step  to  real  faith.  There  may  never 
have  been  saints:  there  may  be  no  angels, — there  may  be  no 
God.  Professoi's  Huxley  an»l  Tyndall  are  of  opinion  that 
there  is  no  God:  they  have  never  found  one  in  a  bottle. 
Well:  ))ossil^ly  there  isn't;  but,  my  good  Shefheld  fi-iends,  do 
you  wish  there  was!!  or  are  you  of  the  French  Republican 
opinion — "  If  there  were  a  God,  we  should  have  to  shoot  liira" 
as  the  first  great  step  towards  the  ''  abolition  of  caste"  proposed 
by  onr  American  friends?  * 

You  will  say,  perhaps, — It  is  not  a  proper  intellectual  state 
to  approach  such  a  question  in,  to  wish  anything  about  it. 
No,  assuredly  not, — and  I  have  told  you  so  myself,  many  a 
time.  But  it  is  an  entirely  proper  state  to  fit  you  for  being 
approached  by  the  Spirits  that  you  wish  for,  if  there  are  such. 
And  if  thei-e  are  not,  it  can  do  you  no  hai-m. 

Nor,  BO  long  as  you  distitictly  undei-stand  it  to  be  a  wish, 
will  it  warp  your  intellect.  "Oli,  if  I  had  but  Aladdin's 
lamp,  or  Trincc  lloussain's  carpet  I''  tliiidcs  the  rightly-minded 
child,  reading  its  *  Ai-abian  Nights.'  But  he  does  not  take  to 
rni)bing  his  mother's  lamps,  nor  to  squatting  on  scraj)8  of  car- 
pet, hopefully. 

Well— concerning  these  Arabian  nights  of  Venice  and  the 
Catholic  Church.  Carpaecio  thinks, — "Oh,  if  there  had  but 
been  such  a  Princess  as  this — if  there  could  but  be!  At  least 
I  can  paint  one,  and  delight  myself  in  the  imago  of  her!" 

Now,  can  you  follow  him  so  far  as  this?     Do  you  really 

•  Corrcflpondcncc,  Article  VI. 
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wish  there  were  such  a  Princess  ?  Do  you  so  much  aS  want 
any  kind  of  Princess?  Or  are  your  aims  fixed  on  the  attain- 
ment of  a  world  so  constituted  that  there  shall  be  no  Prin- 
cesses in  it  any  more, — but  only  Helps  in  the  kitchen,  who 
shall  ''  come  upstairs  to  play  the  piano,"  according  to  the 
more  detailed  views  of  the  American  Socialist,  displayed  in 
oni-  correspondence. 

I  believe  you  can  scarcely  so  much  as  propose  this  question 
to  yourselves,  not  knowing  clearly  what  a  Princess  is.  For  a 
Princess  is  truly  one  of  the  members  of  that  Feudal  System 
which,  I  hear  on  all  hands,  is  finally  ended.  If  it  be  so,  it  is 
needful  that  I  should  explain  to  you  specifically  what  the 
Feudal  System  was,  before  you  can  wish  for  a  Princess,  or  any 
other  part  of  it,  back  again. 

The  Feudal  System  begins  in  the  existence  of  a  Master,  or 
Mister;  and  a  Mistress, — or,  as  you  call  her.  Missis, — who 
have  deputed  authority  over  a  piece  of  land,  hereditarily 
theirs ;  and  absolute  authority  in  their  own  house,  or  home, 
standing  on  such  land :  authority  essentially  dual,  and  not  by 
any  means  admitting  two  masters,  or  two  missises,  still  less  our 
American  friend's  calculated  desirable  quantity  of  150,  mixed. 
And  the  ofiice  of  a  Master  implies  the  office  of  Servants;  and 
of  a  Mistress,  the  office  of  Maids.  These  are  the  first  Four 
Chemical  Elements  of  the  Feudal  System. 

The  next  members  of  it  in  order  of  rank  arc  the  Master  of 
the  Masters,  and  Mistress  of  the  Mistresses ;  of  whom  they 
liold  their  land  in  fee,  and  who  are  recognized  still,  in  a  sort, 
as  landlord  and  landlady,  though  for  the  most  part  now  degen- 
erate into  mere  tax-gatherers;  but,  in  their  true  office,  the  ad- 
ministrators of  law  concerning  l;md,  and  magisti'ates,  and 
heai'crs  of  aj)peal  between  household  and  household:*  their 
duty  involving  perfect  acquaintance  and  friendship  with  all 
the  households  under  their  rule;  and  their  dominion,  there- 
fore, not  by  any  possibility  extending  over  very  large  space  of 

*  Compare  the  last  page  of  Fors,  October  1875, 
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territory, — what  is  coiniiionly  called  in  England  an  'estate' 
being  usually  of  approximately  convenient  space. 

The  next  members  of  the  Feudal  System  in  order  of  rank, 
are  the  Lord  of  the  Landlords,  and  Lady  of  the  Landladies  ; 
commonly  called  their  Duke,  Doge,  or  leader,  and  Duchess  or 
Dogaressa:  the  authority  of  this  fourth  member  of  the  Feu- 
dal System  being  to  enforce  law  and  hear  appeal  between 
Lord  and  Lord;  and  to  consult  with  them  respecting  the  har- 
monious government  of  their  estates  over  such  extent  of  land 
as  may  from  some  specialty  of  character  be  managed  by  com- 
mon law  referring  to  some  united  interest, — as,  for  instance, 
Cumberland,  by  a  law  having  reference  to  pastoral  life,  Corn- 
wall by  laws  involving  tlie  inspection  of  mines  of  tin,  and  the 
like, — these  provinces,  or  shires,  having  each  naturally  a  capi- 
tal city,  cathedral,  town  hall,  and  municipality  of  merchants. 

As  examples  of  which  Fourth  Order*  in  the  Feudal  Sys- 
tem, the  Dukes  and  Dukedoms  of  York,  Lancaster,  Venice, 
Milan,  Florence,  Oi-loans,  and  Burgundy,  may  be  reinemi>ered 
by  you  as  liaving  taken  very  practical  part  in  the  government, 
or,  it  may  be,  misgovernment,  of  the  former  world. 

Then  the  persons  of  the  Fifth  Order,  in  the  Feudal  System, 
arc  the  Duke  of  the  Dukes,  and  Duchess  of  the  Duchesses, 
commonly  called  the  King  and  Queen,  iiaving  authority  and 
magistracy  over  the  Dukes  of  the  provinces,  to  the  extent  in 
which  such  provinces  may  be  harmoniously  joined  in  a  country 
or  kingdom,  separated  from  other  portions  of  the  world  by 
interests,  manners,  and  dialect. 

Then  the  Sixth  Order  in  the  Feudal  System,  much,  of  late 
years,  misunderstood,  and  even  forgotten,  is  that  of  the  Com- 
mander or  Impcratorof  tlie  Kings;  having  the  same  authority 
and  office  of  hearing  appeal  among  the  Kings  of  kingdoms,  as 
they  among  the  Dukes  of  provinces. 

The  systems  of  all  hnnian  civiliz<'d  governnuMits  resolve 
themselves  finally  into  the  jjalance  of  the  Semitic  and  lapetic 

•  I.  Servant.     II.  Master.     III.  Lord.     IV.  Duke. 
15 
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powers  under  the  anointed  Cvrus  of  the  East  and  Karl  of  the 
West* 

The  practical  power  of  the  office  has  been  necessarily  lost 
since  the  Reformation  ;  and  in  recent  debates  in  an  Engh'sli 
Parliament  on  this  subject,  it  appeared  that  neither  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Enghmd,  nor  any  of  her  Parliamentary  representa- 
tives, had  the  slightest  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

The  reason  that  the  power  of  the  office  has  been  lost  since 
the  lleformation,  is  that  all  these  temporal  offices  are  only 
perfected,  in  the  Feudal  System,  by  their  relative  spiritual 
offices.  Now,  though  the  Squire  and  the  Rector  still  in  Eng- 
land occupy  their  proper  symmetrical  position,  the  equally 
balanced  authority  of  the  Duke  and  Bishop  has  been  greatly 
confused:  that  of  the  King  and  Cardinal  was  so  even  during 
the  fully  animated  action  of  both  ;  and  all  conception  of  that 
of  the  Emperor  and  Pope  is  of  course  dead  in  Protestant  minds. 

But  there  was  yet,  in  the  Feudal  System,  one  Seventh  and 
Final  Authority,  of  which  the  imagination  is  like  to  be  also 
lost  to  Protestant  minds.  That  of  the  King  of  Kings,  and 
Ruler  of  Empires;  in  whose  ordinances  and  everlasting  laws, 
and  in  '  fendom  '  or  faith  and  covenant  with  whom,  as  the 
Giver  of  Land  and  Bread,  all  these  subordinate  powers  lived, 
and  moved,  and  had  their  being. 

And  truly  if,  since  we  cannot  find  this  King  of  Kings  in 
the  most  carefully  digested  residuum,  we  are  sure  that  we  can- 
not find  Him  anywliere  ;  and  if,  since  by  no  fineness  of  stopper 
we  can  secure  His  essence  in  a  bottle,  we  are  sure  tliat  we  can- 
not stay  Him  anywhere,  truly  what  I  hear  on  all  liaiuls  is 
correct;  and  the  Feudal  System,  with  all  consequences  and 
in(Miib(M-8  thereof,  is  veiily  at  an  end. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  you  can  now  clearly  understand 
the  significance,  in  tliat  systetn,  of  the  word  Princess,  meaning 
a  King's  daughter,  bred  in  such  ways  and  knowledges  as  nuiy 
tit  her  for  dominion  over  nations.     And  thus  you  can  enjoy, 

*  I  wniit  to  write  a  lt>ng  note  on  Byziinline  empire,— Commanders  of  the 
Faithful, —  Grnnd  Turks', — nnd  the  "Eastern  question,"  But  can't:  and 
perhaps  the  reader  will  be  thankful. 
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if  otherwise  in  a  huinonr  for  its  enjoyment,  the  story  of  the 
Princess  Ursula,  here  following, — tliough  for  the  present  you 
raay  be  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  discern  the  practical  bearings  of 
it;  which,  however,  if  you  will  note  that  the  chief  work  of  the 
Princess  is  to  convert  the  savage  minds  of  the  'English,' or 
people  of  Over-sea,  from  the  worship  of  their  god  'Malcom- 
etto,'  to  the  '  rule  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,' — you  may  guess  to 
be  in  some  close  connection  with  the  proposed  '  jiractice '  of 
St.  George's  Company ;  not  less,  indeed,  than  the  functions 
of  Carpaccio's  other  two  chiefly  worshipped  saints. 

The  legends  of  St.  Ursula,  which  were  followed  by  liim, 
have  been  collated  here  at  Venice,  and  reduced  to  this  pleas- 
ant harmony,  in  true  help  to  me,  by  my  good  scholar  James 
Keddie  Anderson,  For  whose  spirit  thus  active  with  us,  no 
less  than  for  the  spirit,  at  rest,  of  the  monk  wlio  preserved  the 
story  for  us,  I  am  myself  well  inclined  to  say  another  Pater 
and  Ave. 

THE   STOKY    OF    ST.    URSULA.* 

There  was  once  a  just  and  most  Christian  King  of  Britain, 
called  Maurus.  To  him  and  to  his  wife  Daria  was  born  a  little 
girl,  the  fairest  creature  that  this  earth  ever  saw.  She  came 
into  the  world  wra]>ped  in  a  hairy  mantle,  and  all  men  won- 
dered greatly  what  this  might  mean.  Then  the  King  gathered 
together  his  wise  men  to  inquire  of  them.  But  tliey  could 
not  make  known  the  thing  to  him.  for  only  God  in  Heaven 
know  how  the  rough  robe  signilied  that  she  should  follow  iioli- 
ness  and  purity  all  her  days,  and  the  wisdom  of  St.  iloiin  the 
Baptist.  And  because  of  the  mantle,  they  called  her  *  Ursula,' 
'Little  Bear.' 

Now  Ursula  grew  day  by  day  in  grace  and  loveliness,  and 
in  sucii  wisdom  that  all  men  n)arvelled.  Yet  should  they  not 
have  marvelled,  since  with  God  all  tilings  are  possible.     And 

*  TliiB  Liff  of  .St.UrsiiIii  has  been  pithorr-d  from  somo  of  the  storiiii  con- 
cerning her  which  were  current  tiiroiif,'li  Italy  in  the  time  of  Carpaccio. 
The  northern  form  of  the  legend,  localized  at  Cologne,  la  neither  so  lovely 
Dor  so  ancient. 
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when  she  was  fifteen  years  old  she  was  a  h'ght  of  all  wisdom, 
and  a  glass  of  all  beauty,  and  a  fountain  of  scripture  and  of 
sweet  ways.  Lovelier  woman  there  was  not  alive.  Her  speech 
was  so  full  of  all  delight  that  it  seemed  as  though  an  angel  of 
Paradise  had  taken  human  flesh.  And  in  all  the  kingdom  no 
weighty  thing  was  done  without  counsel  of  Ursula. 

So  her  fame  was  carried  through  the  earth,  and  a  King  of 
England,  a  heathen  of  over-seas,  hearing,  was  taken  with  the 
love  of  her.  And  he  set  all  his  heart  on  having  her  for  wife 
to  his  son  ^clier,  and  for  daughter  in  his  home.  So  he  sent 
a  mighty  and  honourable  embassy,  of  earls  and  marquesses,  with 
goodly  company  of  knights,  and  ladies,  and  philosophers; 
bidding  them,  with  all  courtesy  and  discretion,  pray  King 
Maurus  to  give  Ursula  in  marriage  to  ^ther.  "  But,"  he  said, 
"  if  Maurus  will  not  hear  your  gentle  words,  open  to  him  all 
my  heart,  and  tell  him  that  I  will  ravage  his  land  with  fire,  and 
slay  his  people,  and  make  himself  die  a  cruel  death,  and  will, 
after,  lead  Ursula  away  with  me.  Give  him  but  three  days 
to  answer,  for  I  am  wasted  with  desire  to  finish  the  matter, 
and  hold  Ursula  in  my  ward." 

But  when  the  ambassadors  came  to  King  Maurus,  he  would 
not  have  his  daughter  wed  a  lieathen  ;  so,  since  prayers  and 
gifts  did  not  move  him,  they  spoke  out  all  the  threats.  Now 
the  land  of  Britain  was  little,  and  its  soldiers  few,  while  the 
heathen  was  a  mighty  King  and  a  conqueror  ;  so  Maurus,  and 
his  Queen,  and  his  councillors,  and  all  the  people,  were  in  sore 
distress. 

But  on  the  evening  of  tlie  second  day,  Ursula  went  into  her 
chamber,  and  shut  close  tlie  doors;  and  before  the  image  of 
the  Father,  who  is  very  pitiful,  prayed  all  night  with  tears, 
telling  how  she  had  vowed  in  her  heart  to  live  a  holy  maiden 
ail  her  days,  liaving  Christ  alone  for  spouse.  But,  if  His  will 
were  that  she  should  wed  the  son  of  the  heathen  King,  she 
prayed  that  wisdom  might  be  given  her,  to  turn  the  hearts  of 
all  that  people  who  knew  not  faith  nor  holiness ;  and  power 
to  comfort  her  father  and  mother,  and  all  the  people  of  her 
fatlierland. 
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And  when  the  clear  light  of  dawn  was  in  the  air,  she  fell 
asleep.  And  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  her  in  a 
dream,  saying,  "  Ursula,  your  prayer  is  heard.  At  the  snn- 
rising  yon  shall  go  boldly  before  the  ambassadors  of  the  King 
of  Over-sea,  for  the  God  of  Heaven  shall  give  you  wisdom, 
and  teach  your  tongue  what  it  should  speak."  When  it  was 
day,  Ursula  rose  to  bless  and  glorify  the  name  of  God.  She 
put  on  for  covering  and  for  beauty  an  enwrought  mantle  like 
the  starrv  skv,  and  was  crowned  with  a  coronet  of  ffems. 
Then,  straightway  passing  to  her  father's  chamber,  she  told 
him  what  grace  had  been  done  to  her  that  night,  and  all  that 
now  was  in  her  heart  to  answer  to  the  ambassadors  of  Over- 
sea.    vSo,  though  long  he  would  not,  she  persuaded  her  father. 

Then  Maurus,  and  his  lords  and  councilloi:s,  and  the  anibas- 
sadoi'S  of  tlie  heathen  King,  were  gathered  in  tlic  Hall  of 
Council.  And  when  Ursula  entered  the  place  where  these 
lords  were,  one  said  to  the  other,  ''  Who  is  this  that  comes 
from  Paradise  ?"  For  she  moved  in  all  noble  gentleness,  with 
eyes  inclined  to  earth,  learned,  and  frank,  and  fair,  delightful 
above  all  women  upon  earth.  Behind  her  came  a  hundred 
maidens,  clothed  in  white  silk,  fair  and  lovely.  They  shone 
brightly  as  the  stars,  but  Ursula  shone  as  the  moon  and  the 
evening  star. 

Now  this  was  the  answer  Ursula  made,  which  the  King 
caused  to  be  written,  and  sealed  witli  the  royal  seal,  and  gave 
to  tlic  ambassadors  of  the  King  of  Over-sea. 

"  r  will  take,"  she  said,  "  for  spouse,  /Fther,  the  son  of  my 
lord  the  King  of  Over-sea.  But  I  ask  of  my  loid  three 
graces,  and  with  heart  and  soul  *  jiray  of  him  t<>  grant  tlicm. 

"  The  first  grace  I  ask  is  this,  that  ho.  and  the  (^ucon.  and 
their  son,  my  spouse,  be  l)aptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  (»f  the  Son,  and  <»f  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"The  second  grace  is  that  three  years  may  l)e  given  me,  be- 
fore the  bridal,  in  which  to  go  to  and  fro  uj)on  the  sea,  that  I 
may  visit  the  bodies  of  the  Saints  in  Rome,  and  the  blessed 
places  of  the  Holy  I^nd. 

*  i/[o]U)  InrnmalmciJt^, 
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"  And  for  tlie  last  grace,  I  ask  that  he  choose  ten  fair 
maidens  of  his  kingdom,  and  with  each  of  these  a  thousand 
more,  all  of  gentle  blood,  who  shall  come  to  me  here,  in 
Britain,  and  go  with  me  in  gladness  upon  the  sea,  following 
this  ray  holy  pilgrimage." 

Then  spake  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  land  to  Maurus,  saying, 
"  My  lord  the  King,  this  your  daughter  is  the  Dove  of  Peace 
come  from  Paradise,  the  same  that  in  the  days  of  the  Flood 
brought  to  the  Ark  of  Noah  the  olive-branch  of  good  news." 
And  at  the  answer,  were  the  ambassadors  so  full  of  joy  that 
they  wellnigh  could  not  speak,  and  with  praise  and  triumph 
they  went  their  way,  and  told  their  master  all  the  sweet  answer 
of  Ursula. 

Then  my  lord  the  King  said,  "  Praised  and  blessed  be  the 
name  of  our  God  Malcometto,  who  has  given  my  soul  for 
comfort  that  which  it  desired.  Truly  there  is  not  a  franker 
lady  under  the  wheel  of  the  sun  ;  and  by  the  body  of  my 
mother  I  swear  there  is  nothing  she  can  ask  that  I  will  not 
freely  give.  First  of  the  maidens  she  desii'cs  shall  be  my 
daughter  Florence."  Then  all  his  lords  rose,  man  by  man, 
and  gladly  named,  each,  his  child. 

So  the  will  of  Ursula  was  done  ;  and  that  King,  and  all  his 
folk,  were  baptized  into  the  Holy  Faith.  And  ^ther,  with 
the  English  maidens,  in  number  above  ten  thousand,  came  to 
the  land  of  Britain. 

Thnn  Ursula  chose  her  own  four  sisters,  Habila,  and  Julia, 
and  Victoria,  and  Aurea,  and  a  thousand  daughters  of  lier  peo- 
ple, with  certain  holy  bishops,  and  great  lords,  and  grave 
councillors,  and  an  abbot  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  men 
full  of  all  wisdom,  and  friends  of  God. 

So  all  that  company  set  sail  in  eleven  ships,  and  passing  this 
way  and  that  upon  the  sea,  rejoiced  in  it,  and  in  this  their 
maiden  pilgrimage.  And  those  who  dwelt  by  the  shores  of 
the  sea  came  forth  in  nmltitudes  to  gaze  upon  them  as  they 
passed,  and  to  each  man  it  appeared  a  delightful  vision.  For 
the  ships  sailed  in  fair  order,  side  by  side,  with  sound  of 
Bweet  psalms  and  niui-mur  of  the  waters.     And  the  maidens 
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were  clad,  some  in  scai-let  and  some  in  pure  samite,  some  in 
ricli  silk  of  Damascus,  some  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  some  in 
the  purple  robe  that  is  wuven  in  Judea.  Some  wore  crowns, 
others  garlands  of  flowers.  Upon  the  shoulder  of  each  was 
tiie  visible  cross,  in  the  hands  of  each  a  pilgrim's  staff,  by  their 
sides  were  pilgrim's  scrips,  and  each  ship's  company  sailed 
under  the  gonfalon  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Ursula  in  tlie  midst 
was  like  a  ray  of  sunlight,  and  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  was  ever 
with  them  for  guide. 

So  in  the  holy  time  of  Lent  they  came  to  Rome.  And 
Mhcn  niy  Lord  the  Pope  came  foith,  under  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  with  great  state,  to  greet  them,  seeing  their  blessed 
assembly,  he  put  off  the  mantle  of  Peter,  and  with  many 
bishops,  priests,  and  brothers,  and  certain  cardinals,  set  himself 
to  go  with  them  on  their  blessed  pilgrimage. 

At  length  they  came  to  the  land  of  Slavonia,  whose  ruler 
was  friend  and  liegeman  to  the  Soldan  of  Babylon.  Then  the 
Lord  of  the  Saracens  sent  straightway  to  the  Soldan,  telling 
what  a  mighty  company  had  come  to  his  land,  and  how  they 
were  Christian  folk.  And  the  Soldan  gathered  all  his  men  of 
war,  and  with  great  rage  the  host  of  the  heathen  made  against 
the  company  of  Ursula. 

And  when  they  were  nigh,  the  SoKlan  cried  and  said, 
"What  folk  are  ye?"  And  Ursula  spake  in  answer,  "We 
are  Christian  folk  :  our  feet  are  turned  to  the  blessed  tomb  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  saving  of  our  souls,  and  that  we 
may  win  grace  to  pass  into  eternal  life,  in  the  blessed  Para- 
dise." And  the  Soldan  answered,  "  Either  deny  your  God,  or 
I  will  slay  you  all  with  the  sword.  So  shall  ye  die  a  dolorous 
death,  and  see  your  land  no  more."  And  Ursula  answered, 
"  Even  so  we  desire  to  be  sure  witnesses  for  the  name  of  God, 
declaring  and  preaching  the  glory  of  His  name;  because  He 
lias  made  lieaven  and  earth  and  the  sea  by  His  Word;  and 
afterward  all  living  things;  and  afterward  has  willed,  Him- 
eelf,  to  die,  for  our  salvation  and  glory.  And  who  follows 
Him  shall  go  to  rejoice  in  IIus  Fatherland  and  in  His  King- 
dom." 
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Then  she  turned  to  her  people:  "My  sisters  and  my  broth- 
ers, in  this  place  God  lias  given  ns  great  grace.  Embrace  and 
make  it  sure,  for  our  death  in  tliis  place  will  be  life  perpetual, 
and  joy,  and  sweetness  never-ending.  And  there,  above,  we 
shall  be  with  the  Majesty  and  the  angels  of  Paradise."  Then 
she  called  her  spouse  to  comfort  and  teach  him.  And  lie  an- 
swered her  with  these  words,  "  To  me  it  appears  three  thousand 
years  that  death  is  a-coming,  so  much  have  I  ali-eady  tasted  of 
the  sweetness  of  Paradise." 

Then  the  Soldan  gave  commandment  that  they  should  all  be 
slain  with  the  sword.     And  so  was  it  done. 

Yet  when  he  saw  Ursula  standing,  in  the  midst  of  all  that 
slaughter,  like  the  fairest  stalk  of  corn  in  harvest,  and  how 
she  was  exceeding  lovely,  beyond  the  tongues  of  this  earth  to 
tell,  he  would  have  saved  her  alive,  and  taken  her  for  wife. 
But  when  she  would  not,  and  rebuked  him,  he  was  moved  with 
anger.  Now  there  was  a  bow  in  his  hand,  and  he  set  an  arrow 
on  the  string,  and  drew  it  with  all  his  strength,  and  it  pierced 
the  heart  of  the  glorious  maiden.     So  she  went  to  God. 

And  one  maiden  only,  whose  name  was  Corbula,  through 
fear  hid  herself  in  the  ship.  But  God,  who  had  chosen  all  that 
company,  gave  her  heart,  and  with  the  dawn  of  the  next  day 
she  came  forth  willingly,  and  received  the  martyr's  crown. 

Thus  all  were  slain,  and  all  are  gone  to  Paradise,  and  sing 
the  glad  and  sweet  songs  of  Paradise. 

Whosoever  reads  this  holy  history,  let  him  not  think  it  a 
great  thing  to  say  an  Onr  Father,  and  a  Ilail  Mary,  for  the 
soul  of  him  who  has  written  it. 

Thus  far  the  old  myth.  You  shall  hear  now  in  what  man- 
ner such  a  myth  is  re  written  by  a  great  man,  born  in  the  days 
of  a  nation's  strength. 

Carpaccio  begins  his  stoi'y  with  what  the  myth  calls  a  dream. 
But  he  wishes  to  tell  you  that  it  was  no  dream, — but  a  vision; 
-  that  a  real  angel  came,  and  was  seen  by  Ursula's  soul,  when 
lier  mortal  eyes  were  closed. 

"TliC  Angel  of  the  Lord,"  says  tlie  legend,    What!— thinke 
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Carpaccio ; — to  this  little  maid  of  fifteen,  the  angel  that  came 
to  Moses  and  Joshua?     Not  so,  but  her  own  guardian  angel. 

Guardian,  and  to  tell  her  that  God  m-IH  guide  her  heart  to- 
morrow, and  put  His  own  answer  on  her  lips,  concerning  her 
marriage.  Shall  not  such  angel  be  crowned  with  light,  and 
strew  her  chamber  with  lilies? 

There  is  no  glory  round  his  head ;  there  is  no  gold  on  his 
robes;  they  are  of  subdued  purple  and  gray.  His  wings  are 
colourless — his  face  calm,  but  sorrowful, — wholly  in  shade. 
In  his  right  hand  he  bears  the  martyr's  palm;  in  his  left,  the 
fillet  borne  by  the  Greek  angels  of  victory,  and,  together  with 
it,  gathers  up,  knotted  in  his  hand,  the  folds  of  shroud  *  with 
which  the  Etrurians  veil  the  tomb. 

He  conies  to  her,  "in  the  clear  light  of  morning;"  the 
Angel  of  Death. 

You  see  it  is  written  in  the  legend  that  she  had  shut  close 
the  dooi"6  of  her  chamber. 

They  have  opened  as  the  angel  enters, — not  one  only,  but 

*  I  could  not  see  this  symbol  at  the  height  at  which  the  picture  hung 
from  the  ground,  when  I  described  it  in  1872.  The  folds  of  the  drapery  in 
the  hand  are  all  but  invisible,  even  when  the  picture  is  seen  close;  and  so 
neutnil  in  their  gray-green  colour  that  they  pass  impercei)tibly  into  violet,  as 
the  faint  green  of  evening  sky  fades  into  its  purple.  But  the  folds  are  con- 
tinued under  tlie  wri.st  in  the  alternate  waves  which  the  reader  may  see  on 
the  Etrascan  tomb  in  the  first  room  of  the  British  Museum,  with  a  .sculp- 
turesque severity  which  I  could  not  tlien  understand,  and  could  oidy  account 
for  by  supposing  that  Carpaccio  had  meant  the  Princess  to  "  dream  out  the 
angel's  dre.ss  s<j  particularly"  !  I  mistook  the  fillet  of  victory  also  for  a 
scroll;  and  could  not  make  out  the  flowers  in  the  window.  They  are  pinks, 
the  favourite  ones  in  Italian  windows  to  this  day,  and  having  a  particular 
relation  to  St.  Ursula  in  the  way  they  rend  their  calyx;  and  I  believe  also  in 
their  peculiar  relation  to  the  grasses,  (of  winch  more  in  '  Proscrjjina  ').  St. 
Ursida  is  not  meant,  liers<lf,  to  recognize  the  angel.  lie  enters  under  the 
door  over  whirli  slie  lias  jjut  her  little  statue  of  Venus;  an<l  through  that 
door  tlie  r(M)m  i«  filled  with  light,  .so  that  it  will  not  seem  to  her  stninge  that 
his  own  form,  it"  he  enters,  should  be  in  slinde:  and  .she  cannot  see  his  dark 
wings.  On  the  UiRst-l  of  her  jiiilow,  (Etrurian  also,)  is  written  "  Infantia"; 
and  alK)ve  her  head,  the  carving  of  the  b(<l  ends  in  a  spiral  flame,  typical  of 
the  finally  ascending  Hpirit.  Hhe  lies  on  her  bier,  in  tlie  la.st  picture  but  one, 
cxwfly  iifl  here  on  her  bed;  only  the  coverlid  is  there  changed  from  scarlet 
to  pale  violet.    See  notes  on  the  meaning  of  these  colours  in  third  Deucalion, 
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all  in  the  room, — all  in  the  honse.  He  enters  by  one  at  the 
foot  of  her  bed ;  but  beyond  it  is  another — open  into  the 
passage ;  out  of  that  another  into  some  luminous  hall  or  street. 
All  the  window-shutters  are  wide  open  ;  they  are  made  dark 
that  you  may  notice  them, — nay,  all  the  press  doors  are  open  ! 
No  treasure  bars  shall  hold,  where  tkis  angel  enters. 

Carpaccio  has  been  intent  to  mark  that  he  comes  in  the 
lisht  of  dawn.  The  blue-^reen  sky  e;lows  between  the  dark 
leaves  of  the  olive  and  dianthus  in  the  open  window.  But  its 
light  is  low  compared  to  that  which  enters  hehind  the  angel, 
falling  full  on  Ursula's  face,  in  divine  rest. 

In  the  last  picture  but  one,  of  this  story,  he  has  painted  her 
lying  in  the  rest  which  the  angel  came  to  bring-,  and  in  the 
last,  is  her  rising  in  the  eternal  Morning. 

For  this  is  the  first  lesson  which  Carpaccio  wrote  in  his 
Venetian  words  for  the  creatures  of  this  restless  world, — that 
Death  is  better  than  their\\ie\  and  that  not  bridegroom  rejoices 
over  bride  as  they  rejoice  who  marry  not,  nor  are  given  in 
marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God,  in  Heaven. 
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I.  Affairs  of  the  Company. 

Venice,  October  20t/i.—l  have  sent  for  press,  to-day,  the  fourth  number  of 
'Deucalion,'  in  which  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  system  on  which  I 
begin  the  arrangement  of  the  Sheffield  Museum. 

'J'hcre  are  no  new  subscriptions  to  announce.  Another  donation,  of  fifty 
pounds,  by  Mrs.  Talbot,  makes  me  sadly  ashamed  of  the  apathy  of  all  my 
older  friends.  I  believe,  in  a  little  while  now,  it  will  be  well  for  me  to 
throw  them  all  aside,  and  refuse  to  know  any  one  but  my  own  Companions, 
and  the  workmen  who  are  willing  to  listen  to  me.  I  have  spoken  enough 
to  the  upper  classes,  and  they  mock  me;— in  the  seventh  year  of  Fors  I  will 
sixsik  more  clearly  than  hitherto, — l)ut  not  to  t/iem. 

Meantime,  my  Shelfield  friends  mu.st  not  think  I  am  neglecting  them, 
because  I  am  at  work  here  in  Venice,  instead  of  among  them.  Tliey  will 
know  in  a  little  wliile  the  use  of  my  work  here.  The  following  portions  of 
letter  from  the  Curator  of  our  Museum,  with  the  piece  of  biography  in  it, 
which  I  venture  to  print,  in  haste,  assuming  permission,  will  be  of  good  ser- 
vice to  good  workers  everywhere. 

"  II.  Swan  to  J.  Ruskiu. 

"  Walklet,  Sheffiei-d,  October  18,  1876. 

"  Dear  Ma.ster, — The  interest  in  the  Mu.seum  .seems  still  increasing.  Yes- 
terday (Sunday),  in  nddiiiun  to  our  usual  allotment  of  ca.«ual  calls  at  the 
!Mu.s<'um,  we  had  a  visit  from  a  party  of  working  men;  two  or  three  of  them 
from  IJani^iley.  but  the  most  Shdlii  Idcrs,  among  which  last  were  .s«'V(nil  of 
tho'H;  who  came  to  meet  thee  on  the  l;ust  occa.sion.  Their  object  wiis  a 
double  one;  first,  to  see  what  progress  we  wen-  making  with  the  .Muwum  ; 
and,  .secondly,  to  dis<-u.ss  the  subject  of  U.sury,  the  unlawfulness  of  which,  iu 
its  ordiimry  a.sj)ects,  In-ing  (unlike  the  land  (jucstion)  a  jicrfcctly  new  notion 
to  all  e.Mcjit  one  or  two.  Tlie  oiijection  generally  lakes  this  sliaix-:  '  If  I 
have  worked  hard  to  earn  twenty  pounds,  and  it  is  an  advantage  to  anollier  to 
have  tiie  use  of  that  twenty  poun<ls,  why  should  he  get  that  advanta^'e  with- 
out paying  me  for  it  '!'  To  which  my  reply  has  Imcii.  there  may,  or  may 
not,  b(!  rcjuson.swhy  the  lender  slioidd  be  |ilac«'d  in  a  belter  position  for  using 
his  powers  of  bcxly  <^r  mind;  b\it  the  s|M'(iai  (jueslion  for  you,  with  vour 
twenty  jKUinds,  now  is,  not  what  right  ha.s  he  to  ux'.  the  money  wit^iout 
payment — (he  has  every  right,  if  you  give  him  leave;  and  none,  if  you 
don't;) — the  qucHtion  you  have  to  pro|M)s<'  to  y<nirs(]f  is  this,  '  Why  sliouhl  I, 
as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  after  having  heeti  paid  fur  what  I  have  earned, 
CXiK-'Ct  or  desire  to  make  an  agreement  by  which  I  may  get,  from  the  labour 
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of  others,  money  I  have  not  earned  ? '  Suppose,  too,  bail  for  a  hundred 
pounds  to  be  required  for  a  prisoner  in  whose  innocence  you  believed, 
would  you  say  I  will  be  bail  for  the  hundred  pounds,  b\U  I  shall  expect  five 
pounds"  from  him  for  the  advantage  he  will  thereby  get  ?  No;  the  just  man 
would  weigh  well  whether  it  be  right  or  no  to  undertake  the  bail;  but,  hav- 
ing determined,  he  would  shrink  from  receiving  the  unearned  money,  as  I 
believe  the  first  unwarped  instinct  of  a  good  man  does  still  in  the  case  of  a 
loan. 

"  Although,  as  I  have  said,  all  question  as  to  the  right  of  what  is  called  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest  was  new  to  most  of  our  visitors,  yet  I  found  a 
greater  degree  of  openness  to  the  truth  than  might  have  been  expected. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  discussion  was  the  relation  by  one  of 
the  party  of  his  own  experiences,  in  years  past,  as  a  money-lender.  '  In  the 
place  where  I  used  to  work  at  that  time,'  said  he,  '  there  was  a  very  many  of 
a  good  sort  of  fellows  who  were  not  so  careful  of  their  money  as  I  was,  and 
they  used  often  to  run  out  of  cash  before  the  time  came  for  them  to  take 
more.  Well,  knowing  I  was  one  that  always  had  a  bit  by  mc,  they  used 
to  come  to  me  to  borrow  a  bit  to  carry  them  through  to  pay-day.  When 
they  paid  me,  some  would  ask  if  I  wanted  aught  for  the  use  of  it.  But  I 
only  lent  to  pleasure  them,  and  I  always  said.  No,  I  wanted  nought.     One 

day,  however.  Jack came  to  me,  and  said,  "  Now,  my  lad,  dost  want 

to  get  more  brass  for  thyself,  and  lay  by  money  ?  because  1  can  put  thee  in 
the  way  of  doing  it."  I  said  that  was  a  great  object  for  me.  "  Well,"  sjud 
he,  "  thou  must  do  as  I  tell  thee.  I  know  thou'rt  often  lending  thy  brass  to 
them  as  want  a  lift.  Now  thou  must  make  them  pay  for  using  thy  money, 
and  if  thou  works  as  I  tell  thee,  it'll  grow  and  grow.  And  byand-by  they'll 
be  paying  and  pacing  for  the  use  of  their  own  money  over  and  over  again." 
Well,'  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  me  to  have  the  bits  of  cash 
come  in  and  in,  to  help  along  with  what  I  earned  myself.  So  1  told  each  of 
the  men,  as  they  came,  that  I  couldn't  go  on  lending  for  nothing,  and  they 
must  pay  me  a  bit  more  when  they  got  their  pay.     And  so  they  clid.     After 

a  time,  jack came  again  and  said,  "Well,  how'rt  getting  on  ?"     So  I 

told  him  what  I  was  doing,  and  that  seemed  all  right.  After  a  time,  he 
came  again,  and  said,  "  Now  thou  finds  what  I  said  was  right.  The  men 
can  spare  thee  a  bit  for  thy  money,  and  it  makes  things  a  deal  more  com- 
fortable for  thyself.  Now  I  can  show  thee  how  a  hundred  of  ihy  money 
shall  bring  another  hundred  in."  "  Nay,"  sjiid  I,  "  thou  canst  not  do  that. 
That  can't  be  done."  "  Nay,  but  it  can,"  .said  Jack.  And  he  told  me  how 
to  manage;  and  that  when  I  hadn't  the  ca.sh,  he  would  find  it,  and  we'd 
halve  the  profits.  [Say  a  man  wants  to  borrow  twenty  pounds,  and  is  to 
pay  bark  at  tliree  shillings  a  week.  The  interest  is  first  deducted  for  the 
whole  time,  so  that  if  he  agrees  to  jiay  only  five  per  cent,  he  will  receive  but 
nineteen  pounds;  then  the  interest  is  more  tlian  five  per  cent,  on  the  money 
actually  out  during  the  very  tirst  week,  while  the  rale  gradually  rises  as  the 
weekly  paynw  iils  come,— slowly  at  first,  but  at  tlie  hist  more  and  more  rap- 
idly, fill,  fining  tlie  last  month',  the  money-lender  is  obtaining  two  hundred 
per  cent,  for  the  amount  (now,  however,  very  small)  still  unpaid.] 

"  '  Well,  it  grew  and  grew.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  I  paid  and  received 
every  week,  (and  we  found  that  among  the  poorest  little  shops  it  worked  the 
best  for  us).  At  last  it  tfwk  such  hold  of  me  that  I  became  a  regular  blood- 
sucker— a  bloodsucker  of  poor  folk,  and  nothing  else.  I  was  always  reck- 
oning up,  night  and  day,  how  to  get  more  and  more,  till  I  got  so  thin  and 
ill  I  hao  to  go  to  the  (loctor.  It  was  old  Dr.  Sike,  and  he  said,  "  Young 
man.  you  must  give  up  yoiir  present  way  of  work  and  life,  or  I  can  do 
nothing  for  you.     You'll  get  worse  and  worse." 

"  '  So  I  thought  and  thought,  and  at  last  I  made  up  my  mind  to  give  it 
all  up,  tliotigb  I  was  then  getting  rich.     But  there  was  no  blessing  on  what 
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I'd  got,  and  I  lost  it  every  farthing,  and  had  to  begin  again  as  poor  as  T  was 
when  1  first  left  the  workhouse  to  learn  a  trade.  And  now,  ive  prospered 
and  prospered  in  my  little  way  till  I've  no  cause  to  worry  anyways  about 
money,  and  I've  a  few  men  at  work  with  me  in  my  shop. 

"  '  Still,  for  all  that,  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  have  interest  on  the  little 
capital  I've  saved  up  honexthj;  or  how  am  I  to  live  in  my  old  age  ? ' 

"  Another  workman  suggested,  '  Wouldn't  he  be  able" to  live  on  his  capi- 
tal ?'  'Ave,  but  I  want  to  leave  that  to  somebody  else,'  was  the  answer. 
[Yes,  good  friend,  and  the  same  excuse  might  be  made  for  any  form  of 
theft.— J.  R.] 

"  I  will  merely  add,  that  if  there  were  enforced  and  public  account  of 
the  amount  of  monies  advanced  on  loan,  and  if  the  true  conditions  and 
workings  of  those  loans  could  be  shown,  there  would  be  revealed  such  an 
amount  of  cruel  stress  upon  the  foolish,  weak,  and  poor  of  the  small  trailes- 
men  (a  cl!is.s  far  more  numerous  than  are  needed)  as  would  render  it  vciy  in- 
telligible why  so  many  faces  are  seamed  with  lines  of  sulleriug  and  au.xiety. 
I  think  it  possible  that  the  fungus  growth  and  increa.sing  mi.schief  of  these 
loan  est^iblishments  may  reach  such  a  pitch  as  to  necessitate  legislative  in- 
terference, as  has  Ijeen  the  ca«e  with  gambling.  But  there  will  never  fail 
modes  of  evading  the  law,  and  the  suliicient  cure  will  be  found  only  when 
men  shall  consider  it  a  dishonour  to  have  it  imputed  to  them  that  ii«^ "portion 
of  their  income  is  derived  from  usurv." 
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III.  I  print  the  following  letter  with  little  comment,  because  I  have  no 
wish  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  uses  of  Dissent  with  a  Dissenting  Min- 
ister; nor  do  I  choose  at  present  to  enter  on  the  subject  at  all.  St.  George, 
taking  cognizance  only  of  the  postscript,  thanks  the  Dissenting  Minister  for 
his  sympathy;  but  encourages  his  own  servant  to  persist  iu  believing  that 
the  "  more  excellent  way"  (of  Charity),  which  St.  Paul  showed,  in  the  13th 
of  Corinthians,  is  quite  as  truly  followed  in  devoting  the  funds  at  his  said  ser- 
vant's disposiil  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  as  iu  the  maintenance  of  Ruskinian 
Preachers  for  the  dissemination  of  Ruskinian  opinions,  in  a  Ruskinian  So- 
ciety, with  the  especial  object  of  saving  Mr.  Ruskin's  and  the  Society's  souls. 

"September  Uth,  1876. 

"Dear  Mr.  Ruskin,— Mr.  Sillar's  'valuable  letter'  in  last  month's  Fors, 
(n)  would  have  been  more  valuable  if  he  had  understood  what  he  was  writ- 
ing about.  Mr.  Tyerman  (in  his  '  Life  and  Times  of  Wesley,'  p.  431,)  gives 
the  trifling  differences  between  the  present  Rules  of  the  Methodist  Societies 
and  the  ttrst  edition  issued  in  1743.  Instead  of  '  interested  persons  having 
altered  old  John  Wesley's  rules '  (he  was  forty  years  old  when  he  drew  them 
up)  '  to  suit  modern,  ideas ' — the  alterations,  whether  good  or  bad,  were 
made  by  himself. 

"  The  tirst  contributions  in  the  '  Classes'  were  made  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  discharging  a  debt  on  a  preaching  house.  Then  they  were  devoted 
'  to  the  relief  of  tite  poor,'  there  being  at  the  time  no  preachers  dependent  on 
the  Society  for  support.  After  1743,  when  circuits  had  been  formed  and 
preachers  stationed  iu  certain  localities,  their  maintenance  gradually  became 
the  principal  charge  upon  the  Society's  funds.  (See  Smith's  'History  of 
Methodism,'  vol.  i.,  p.  G69.)  In  1771  Wesley  says  expressly  that  the  con- 
tributions are  ai)plied  '  ti>irards  the  erpenses  of  the  S<jciety.'  {b)  ('Journal,' 
vol.  iii.,  p  205.)  Certainly  Methodism,  thus  supported,  has  done  far  more 
to  benetit  the  poor  and  raise  them,  than  any  amount  of  mere  alm.-;giving 
could  have  done.  Methodist  preachers  have  at  least  one  sign  of  being  in  the 
apo.stolical  succession.  They  can  say,  with  Paul,  '  as  poor,  yet  making 
many  rich."  {c) 

"'Going  to  law 'was  altered  by  Mr.  Wesley  to  'brother  going  to  law 
with  brother,'  in  order,  no  doul)t,  to  bring  the  rule  into  verbal  agreement 
witli  1  Cor.  vi.  G.  {d) 

"  '  Usury  '  w;is  clefined  by  Mr.  AVesley  to  be  '  unlawful  interest,'  (e)  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ordinary  notions  of  his  day.  He  was  greatly  in  advance 
of  his  age,  yet  be  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to  anticipate  the  defini- 
tion of  Usurj'  given,  jus  far  as  I  know,  (f)  for  the  first  time  in  Fors  for  Au- 
giLst,  1870.  I  don't  see  why  we  Methodists  .■^houUl  be  charged  with  breaking 
the  laws  of  Moses,  David",  an<l  Christ  (Fors,  p.  Ififi),  if  we  consider  'old 
Jolin  We.>*ley's  '  definition  to  l)e  as  good  as  the  '  modern  ide«.' 

"  (Jf  course  St.  George,  for  whom  I  have  the  grcjitest  respect  and  admira- 
tion, will  correct  Mr.  Sillar's  mistake. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 
"  Anotheu  Rbadku  of  Fors  (wliich  I   wish  you  would  sell  a 
little  cheaper),  and 

"A  Methodist  Preacheu." 

"  PS.— Why  sliould  you  not  copy  old  John  Wesley,  and  establish  your 
St.  George's  Company  on  a  legal  ba.sis  ?  In  1784  he  drew  up  a  Deed  of 
Drcliration,  wliicli  was  duly  enrolled  in  Chancery.  It  stated  the  jnirposes 
for  whicli  Ills  Srxielv  was  formed,  and  the  mode  in  wliich  it  was  to  be  gov- 
erocU,    A  Deed  of  Trust  was  aftcrwurds  druwu  up  fur  one  of  our  chapcle, 
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reciting  at  length  this  Deed  of  Declaration,  and  all  the  purposes  for  which 
the  property  was  to  be  used.  All  our  other  property  is  settled  on  the  same 
trusts.  A  single  line  in  each  subsequent  chapel  deed — st<iting  that  all  the 
trusts  are  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  '  ]\Iodel  Deed,'  as  we  call  the  tirst  one 
— oljviates  the  necessity  and  expense  of  npcati/ig  a  very  long  legal  document. 
"  Success  to  !St.  George, — yet  there  is,  1  think,  '  a  more  excellent  way.'  " 

a.  Mr.  Sillar's  letter  did  not  appear  in  last  month's  Fors.  A  small  por- 
tion of  it  appeared,  in  which  I  regret  that  Mr.  Sillar  so  far  misunderstood 
John  Wesley  as  to  imagine  him  incapable  of  altering  his  own  rules  so  as  to 
make  them  useless. 

b.  I  wish  the  Weslcyans  were  the  only  Society  whose  contributions  are 
applied  to  no  better  puq)ose. 

c.  1  envy  my  correspondent's  complacency  in  his  own  and  his  Society's 
munificence,  too  .sorrowfully  to  entleavour  to  dispel  it. 

d.  The  '  rcrtor  agreement  is  indeed  .secured  by  the  alteration.  But  as  St. 
Paul,  by  a  '  brother,'  meant  any  Christian,  1  shall  be  glad  to  learn  from  my 
correspondent  whether  the  Weslcyans  understand  their  rule  in  that  sig- 
nificance. 

e.  Many  thanks  to  3Ir.  Wesley.  Doubtless  his  disciples  know  what  rate 
of  intcrcit  is  lawful,  and  what  not;  and  also  by  what  law  it  was  made  so; 
and  always  pause  with  pious  accuracy  at  the  decimal  point  whereat  the  ex- 
cellence of  an  investment  begins  to  make  it  criminal.  St.  George  will  be 
grateful  to  their  representative  for  information  on  these — not  unimporUmt — 
particulars. 

/.  How  far  that  is,  my  correspondent's  duly  dissenting  scorn  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Greeks,  and  legality  of  the  Jews,  has  doubtless  prevented  his 
thinking  it  necessary  to  discover.  I  must  not  waste  the  time  of  other  read- 
ers in  a&sisting  his  elementary  investigations;  but  have  merely  to  point  out 
to  him  that  definitions  either  of  theft,  adultery,  usury,  or  murder,  have  only 
become  necesmry  in  modern  limes:  and  that  Methodists,  and  any  other  per- 
sons, are  charged  by  me  with  l)rcaking  the  law  of  Moses,  Da\'id,  and  Christ, 
in  so  far  only  as  they  do  accept  Mr.  John  Wesley's,  or  any  other  jterson's, 
definition  instead  of  thciY  utterly  unqucstionaI)le  meaning  (Would  T.  S., 
of  North  Tync,  reprint  his  letters  for  me  from  the  Sunderland  paper,  to  be 
sent  out  with  December  Fors  t) 

IV.  I  reprint  the  following  paragniph  chiefly  as  an  example  of  our  ineffa- 
ble British  abstinlily.  It  is  jKrfectiy  right  to  compel  fathers  to  send  their 
children  to  .st-hool;  Init,  once  sent,  it  is  the  sclio<tlmasler's  business  to  keep 
hold  of  tlicm.  In  St.  George's  schools,  it  would  have  been  the  little  run- 
away gentleman  who  wouhl  iiave  got  sent  to  pris^.n;  and  kept,  sotto  piombi, 
on  bread  and  water,  until  he  could  be  trusted  with  more  liberty.  The  fate 
of  the  fallicr,  under  the  i)rcsent  application  of  Urilish  law,  leaves  tlie  prob- 
lem, it  HceinH  to  me,  still  inHolul)le  but  in  that  manner.  But  I  shoulil  like 
to  know  more  of  the  previous  history  of  pan-nl  and  child. 

"The  story  of  OeorL'c  Widowson.  aL'c<i  fifty  s<vcn.  told  at  tlie  irujuest 
held  on  hiH  remains  at  Milt  End  Gld  Town  on  WcdnewJay,  is  worth  record- 
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ing.  Widowson  was,  as  appears  by  the  evidence  of  his  daughter,  a  sober, 
hard-working  man  until  he  was  sent  to  prison  for  three  days  in  last  Decem- 
ber in  default  of  paying  a  fine  for  not  sending  his  son,  a  boy  eleven  j'cars  of 
age,  to  school.  The  deceased,  as  several  witnesses  deposed,  constantly  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  child  go  to  school,  and  had  frequently  taken  him 
there  himself;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Young  Widowson  when  taken  to 
school  invariably  ran  away,  the  result  being  that  his  father  was  driven  te 
distraction.  His  imprisonment  in  December  had  preyed  on  his  mind,  and 
he  took  to  drinking.  He  frequently  threatened  to  destroy  himself  rather 
than  be  imprisoned  again.  Hearing  that  another  summons  was  about  to  be 
issued  against  him,  he  broke  up  his  home,  and  on  the  night  of  the  30th  ul- 
timo solved  the  educational  problem  bj'  throwing  himself  into  the  Regent's 
Canal.  Fear  of  being  again  sent  to  prison  by  the  School  Board  was,  bis 
daughter  believed,  the  cau.se  of  his  committing  this  act.  The  jury  returned 
a  verdict  in  accordance  of  this  opinion;  and  although  George  Widowson 
was  wrong  to  escape  from  the  clutches  of  the  friends  of  humanity  by  putting 
an  end  to  his  life,  those  who  blame  him  should  remember  tliat  imprisonment 
to  a  bona  fide  working  man  of  irreproachable  character,  is  simply  torture. 
He  loses  all  that  in  his  own  eyes  makes  life  worth  preservation."— Pa^i  MaM 
Gazette,  July  1th,  1876. 

V.  The  next  extract  contains  some  wholesome  comments  on  our  more  ad- 
vanced system  of  modern  education. 

"Indian  Civil  Service.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Indian  section  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Andrew  Cassels,  a  paper  on 
'  Competition  and  its  Effects  upon  Education  '  was  read  by  Dr.  George 
Birdwood.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  commented  at  length  upon  the 
India  Ottice  despatch  of  Feb.  24,  regarding  '  the  .selection  and  training  of 
candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,'  and  feared  that  it  would  but  serve 
to  confirm  and  aggravate  and  rapidly  extend  the  very  worst  evil  of  the  old 
system  of  competition — namely,  the  degeneration  of  secondary  education 

throughout  England The  despatch  tended   to  make  over  all   the 

seconilary  schooling  of  the  country  to  the  crammers,  or  to  reduce  it  to  the 
crammers'  system.  They  were  making  the  entrance  examinations  year  by 
3'ear  more  and  more  diflicult— as  their  fir.st  object  must  necessarily  now  be, 
not  the  moral  and  intellectual  discipline  of  the  boyhood  of  England,  but  to 
show  an  ever  growing  percentage  of  success  at  the  various  competitive  exami- 
nations always  going  on  for  public  services.  '  The  devil  take  the  hinder- 
most  '  was  fu.st  becoming  the  ideal  of  education,  even  in  the  public  schools. 
If  they  seriously  took  to  cramming  little  fellows  from  twelve  to  fourteen  for 
entrance  into  public  schools,  the  risinji-  generation  would  be  used  up  before  it 
reached  manhood.  A  well-known  physician,  of  great  experience,  told  him 
that  the  competition  for  all  .s<jrt.s  of  scholarships  and  appointments  was 
showing  its  evil  fruits  in  the  increase  of  insjinity,  epilepsy,  and  other  nervous 
diseases  amongst  y(jung  people  of  the  age  from  seventeen  to  nineteen,  and 
especially  among.st  pupil-teachers;  and  if  admis-sion  into  the  jmblic  schools 
of  England  was  for  th(!  future  to  be  regulated  by  competition,  St.  Vitus's 
danc:(;  would  soon  Uike  the  place;  of  gout,  as  the  fa.shionable  disease  of  the 
ui)|)(;r  cliusses.  This  was  the  inevitable  residt  of  the  ill-digested  and  ill  regu- 
latcii  system  of  compc^tition  for  the  public  services,  and  especially  the  Indian 
Civil  .Service,  which  had  prevailed;  and  he  feared  that  the  recent  despatch 
would  only  l)e  to  hasten  the  threatened  revolution  in  their  national  secondary 
schools,  and  llic  last  stjitc  of  cramming  und(;r  the  desjjatch  would  be  worse 

than  the  first The  best  of  exanuners  was  the  examiner  of  hisown 

pupils;  for  no  man  coidd  mea.'^ure  real  knowledge  like  the  teacher.  What 
Bhould  Ik;  aimed  at  was  regidar  mod<  rate  study  and  sound  and  continuous 
Uisciplinc  to  start  the  jjrowinjf  man  iu  life  in  iliu  hcalihicst  bodily  and  moral 
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condition  possible.  He  objected  to  children  striving  for  prizes,  whether  in 
games  or  in  studies.  The  fewer  prizes  won  at  school,  the  more  would  prob- 
ably be  won  iu  life.  Let  their  only  anxiety  be  to  educate  their  children 
well,  and  suffer  no  temptation  to  betray  theni  into  cranmiing,  and  the  whole 
world  was  open  to  them." — Daily  Telegraph. 

VI.  The  development  of  '  humanity '  in  America  is  so  brilliantly  illus- 
trated in  the  following  paragraphs,  that  I  have  thought  them  worth  preserv- 
ing:— 

From  '  2 he  American  Socialist,  deroUd  to  tJie  Enlargement  and  Perfection  of 

Home.' 

"  THE  FrTURE  OF   SOCIETY. 

"  An  American,  visiting  Europe,  notices  how  completely  there  the  various 
functions  of  the  social  btxly  are  performed.  He  tinds  a  servant,  an  officer, 
a  skilled  workman,  at  every  place.  From  the  position  of  the  stone-breaker 
on  the  highway,  up  to  that  of  the  highest  Governmenl  otlicial,  every  post  is 
filled;  every  i)ei-sonal  want  of  the  traveller  or  the  citizen  is  attended  to. 
Policemen  guard  liim  in  the  streets,  lackeys  watch  for  liis  bidding  at  the 
hotels,  railroad  officials  with  almost  superHuous  care  forward  him  on  his 
way.  As  compared  with  American  railroad  management,  the  great  English 
roads  probably  have  four  etnployi^H  to  our  one.  This  pleiititurle  of  service 
results  from  three  things— viz.,  density  of  population,  which  gives  an  abun- 
dant working  class;  cheapness  of  JaJjour;  and  the  aristocratic  formation  of 
society  that  tends  to  li.\  persons  in  the  caste  to  which  they  were  l)orn.  The 
effect  is  to  produce  a  smoothness  in  the  social  movement— an  al).sence  of  jar 
and  friction,  and  a  release  in  many  cases  from  anxious,  personal  outlook, 
that  are  very  agreeable.  The  diff«'renee  bttween  English  and  American  life 
in  respect  to  the  supply  of  service  is  like  that  between  riding  on  a  highly-fin- 
ished maaulamizcd  way,  where  every  rut  is  filled  and  every  stone  isremovcvl, 
imd  picking  one's  way  over  our  common  coiuitry  roads. 

"Another  thing  that  the  tniveller  observes  in  Europe  is  the  abundance 
ever}where  of  works  of  art.  One's  sense  of  beauty  is  continually  irratitied: 
now  with  a  finished  landscape,  now  with  a  noble  building,  now  with  statues, 
monuments,  and  paintings.  This  immen.se  accumulation  of  art  springs  in 
part  of  course  from  the  age  of  the  nations  where  it  is  found;  but  it  is  also 
due  in  a  very  great  defrree  to  the  employment  j^ivcn  to  artists  by  persons  of 
wealth  and  leisure.  Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  have  always  had 
constant,  and  sometimes  mimiticent,  patrons  iu  the  nobility  and  the  Estab- 
lished Church. 

"  Oltscrving  these  things  abroad,  the  American  asks  himself  whether 
the  institutions  of  this  country  are  likely  to  produce  in  time  any  .similar 
result  here.  Shall  we  have  the  finished  organization,  the  mutual  service, 
and  the  wealth  of  art  that  characterize;  European  so<-iety  't  Before  answer- 
ing' this,  let  \is  first  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  desind)le  tliat  wc  shoidd  have 
them  in  the  .sjunc  m.inner  that  they  exist  abroad  ?  Certainly  not.  ISo 
American  would  be  willinjj  to  pay  the  price  which  England  pays  for  her 
sy.slem  of  service.  The  most  painful  thing  whi<h  one  sees  abroad  is  the  utter 
absenct;  of  aml)ition  in  the  clttss  of  household  servants.  Men  who  in  this 
countrv'  woidd  be  looking  to  a  seat  in  the  leeislature,  in)  and  who  would 
qualifv  theni.H«lves  for  it,  there  flawdle  away  life  in  the  livery  of  .some  noble, 
in  smiling,  aimless,  do  nolhinj;  content,  and  iK-get  children  to  follow  iu 
their  steps.     Od  seeing  these  servile  figures,  the  American  thanks  heaven 

la)  May  Rt.  (J«)rjf<'  h«  iiiforint-d  of  how  ninny  ni<'nitMTK  tti<>  Anu-rlcan  Lp»rt«Intnre  is 
flrially  t<>  ht-  romnoKcd  ;  and  oviT  wtmni  II  |h  f<i  rxcrciw  IIk-  iiroiirt  function  c>f  legtsla* 
tioD,  wbicti  Ih  to  DC  the  reward  »l  taervk  luid  ri^hily  miaduU  tluukvjrs  \ 
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that  the  ocean  rolls  between  his  country  and  such  a  system.  Rather  rude- 
ness, discomfort,  self-service,  and  poverty,  with  freedom  and  the  tire  of  as- 
phation,  than  luxury  purchased  by  the  enervation  of  man  ! 

"  Still,  camiot  we  have  the  good  without  the  bad  ?  Cannot  we  match 
Europe  in  culture  and  polish  without  sacriliciug  for  it  our  manhood  ?  And 
if  so,  what  are  the  influences  in  this  country  that  are  working  in  that  direc- 
tion ?  In  answering  this  question,  we  have  to  say  frankly  that  we  see  noth- 
ing in  democracy  alone  that  i)romises  to  produce  the  result  under  considera- 
tion. In  a  coimtry  where  every  one  is  taught  to  disdain  a  situation  of  de- 
pendence, where  the  hostler  and  the  chambermaid  see  the  way  cpened  for 
them  to  stand  even  with  the  best  in  the  land,  if  they  will  but  exercise  their 
privilege  of  '  getting  on,'  there  will  be  no  permanent  or  perfect  service. 
And  so  long  as  every  man's  possessions  are  divided  and  scattered  at  his 
death,  there  will  be  no  class  having  the  secured  leisure  and  the  inducement 
to  form  galleries  of  art.  Why  should  John  Smith  take  pains  to  decorate  his 
house  with  works  of  art,  when  he  knows  that  within  a  year  after  his  death 
it  will  be  administered  upon  by  the  Probate  Court,  and  sold  with  its  furni- 
ture for  the  benefit  of  his  ten  children  ?"    ("VYell  put,— republican  Siige.) 

"  In  a  word,  looking  at  the  aesthetic  side  of  things,  our  American  system 
must  be  confessed  to  be  not  yet  quite  perfect."  (You  don't  say  so!)  "  In- 
valuable as  it  is  for  schooling  men  to  indei)endcnce  and  aspiration,  it  requires, 
to  complete  its  usefulness,  another  element.  The  Republic  has  a  sequel. 
That  completing  element,  that  sequel,  is  CommunLsm.  Comnumism  sup- 
plies exiictl}'  the  conilitions  that  are  wanting  in  the  social  life  of  America, 
anil  which  it  must  have  if  it  would  compete  with  foreign  lands  in  the  de- 
velojiment  of  those  things  which  give  ease  and  grace  to  existence. 

"  For  instance,  in  respect  to  service  :  Communism,  by  extingin-shiug  caste 
and  honouring  labour,  makes  every  man  at  once  a  servant  and  lord.  It 
fills  up,  by  its  capacity  of  minute  organization,  all  the  social  functions  as 
completely  as  the  European  system  does  ;  while,  unlike  that,  it  provides  for 
each  individual  sufficient  leisure,  and  frequent  and  improving  changes  of 
occupation.  The  person  who  serves  in  the  kitchen  this  liour  maj'  be  experi- 
menting with  a  microscope  or  giving  lessons  on  the  piano  the  next.  Apply- 
ing its  combined  ingenuity  to  social  needs.  Communism  will  lind  means  to 
consign  all  repulsive  and  injurious  laboiu-  to  machinery.  It  is  continually 
interested  to  promote  labour-saving  improvemcDts.  The  service  that  is  per- 
formed !>}•  br<»lhers  and  equals  from  motives  of  love  will  be  more  perfect 
than  tiiat'of  iiircd  lackeys,  while  the  constantly  varying  roimd  of  occupation 
granted  to  all  will  form  the  most  perfect  school  for  breadth  of  culture  and 
true  politeness.  Thus  Comnumism  achieves  through  friendship  and  free- 
dom tiiat  which  the  Old  World  secures  only  through  a  sy.stem  little  better 
than  slavery. 

"  In  the  interest  of  art  and  fiie  cultivation  of  the  beautiful,  Comnumism 
a'rain  supjilies  the  place  of  a  hereditary  aristocracy  and  a  wcallliy  church. 
A  Commuuity  family,  unlike  (lie  ephemeral  households  of  ordinary  society, 
is  a  permanent  thing.  Its  edifice  is  not  liable  to  be  .sold  at  the  end  of  every 
generation,  but  like  a  cathedral  descends  by  unbroken  inheritance.  What- 
ever is  conmiilted  to  it  remains,  and  is  the  care  of  the  .sociel}'  from  century 
to  century.  AVith  a  home  thus  established,  all  the  memliers  of  a  Commu- 
nity are  at  once  interested  to  gather  al>out  it  objects  of  art.  It  Itecomcs  a 
picture-gallery  and  a  museum,  by  the  natural  iiccrelion  of  time,  and  by  the 
zeal  of  persons  who  know  that  every  einl)ellishment  a(hled  to  their  home 
will  not  only  be  a  jileasure  to  them  i)ersonaliy,  but  will  remain  to  associate 
them  with  the  ])leasure  of  future  beholders  in  all  time  to  come. 

"  Thus  in  ("omnninism  we  have  the  conditions  that  are  necessary  to  cany 
this  country  to  the  summit  of  artistic  and  social  culture.  IJy  this  route,  wc 
may  at  one  bound  outstrip  the  laboured  altaiuments  of  the  aristocracies  of 
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the  Old  World.  The  Xew  York  Central  Park  shows  what  can  he  achieved 
by  combination  on  the  democratic  plan,  for  a  public  pleasure  ground.  No 
other  park  is  equal  to  it.  Let  thi.s  principle  of  combination  be  extended  to 
the  formation  of  honie.s  as  well  as  to  municipal  affairs,  and  we  shall  simply 
dot  this  eountry  over  with  establishments  (h)  as  much  better  than  those  of 
the  nobles  of  Lnglaud  as  they  are  better  than  those  of  a  day-labourer.  We 
say  iK'tter,  for  thev  will  make  art  and  luxury  minister  to  universid  educa- 
tion, and  they  will  replace  menial  service  with  downright  brotherhood. 
Such  must  be  the  future  of  American  society." 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  '  American  Social ii*t.' 
"  In  vour  first  issue  you  raise  the  question,  '  Hmc  large  ought  a  Home  to 
be?  '    'thLs  is  a  question  of  great  interest  to  all  ;  and  I  trust  the  accumulated 
answers  you  will  receive  will  aid  in  its  solution. 

"  I  have  lived  in  homes  varying  in  numbers  from  one  (the  bachelor's 
home)  to  several  hundred  ;  anil  my  experience  and  observation  lead  me  to 
regard  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  as  about  the  right  number  to  form  a 
complete  home.  1  would  not  have  less  than  seventy-five  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  In  my  opinion  a  Home  .'should  minister  to  all  the  needs 
of  its  members,  spiritual,  intellectual.  .s<jcial,  and  })hysical.  This  ordinary 
monogamic  hcjmes  cannot  do  ;  hence  re-sort  is  had  to  churches,  colleges, 
club-rooms,  theatres,  etc.  ;  and  in  sparsely  settled  regions  of  country,  people 
are  put  to  great  inconvenience  and  compelled  to  go  great  distances  to  supjily 
cravings  as  imperative  as  the  hunger  for  bread.  This  view  alone  would  not 
limit  the  number  of  persons  constituting  a  Home  ;  but  I  take  the  ground 
that  in  a  perfect  Home  there  will  be  a  perfect  blending  of  all  interests  and 
perfect  vibration  in  uni.s<jn  of  all  hearts  ;  and  of  course  thorough  mutual  ac- 
quaintance. My  experience  and  observation  convince  me  that  it  is  e.xceed- 
ingly  dillicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure  these  results  in  a  fanaly  of  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  members. 

"  In  simplv  a  monetary  view  it  is  undoubtedly  best  to  have  large  Homes 
of  a  thousand  or  more  ;  but  money  should  not  have  great  weight  in  compari- 
son with  a  man's  spiritual,  intellectual  and  .s<x'ial  needs. — D.  E.  S." 


(h)  As  a  painter,  no  less  than  a  philanthropist,  I  am  curious  to  see  the  effect  of  scenery 
In  these  '  polite '  terms  of  description,  "  dotted  ovt 


cer  with  establishments." 
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LETTER  LXXII. 

VEariCE,  Qth  November,  1876,  7  morning. 

I  HAVE  set  mj  writing-table  close  to  the  pillars  of  the  great 
window  of  the  Ca'  Ferro,  which  I  drew,  in  1841,  carefully, 
with  those  of  the  next  palace,  Ca'  Contariiii  Fasan.  Samuel 
Prout  was  so  pleased  with  the  sketch  that  he  borrowed  it,  and 
made  the  upright  drawing  from  it  of  the  palace  with  the  rich 
balconies,  which  now  represents  his  work  very  widely  as  a 
chromolithotint.* 

Between  the  shafts  of  the  pillars,  the  morning  sky  is  seen 
pure  and  pale,  relieving  the  grey  dome  of  the  church  of  the 
Salute  ;  but  beside  that  vault,  and  like  it,  vast  thunderclouds 
heap  themselves  above  the  horizon,  catching  the  light  of  dawn 
upon  them  where  they  rise,  far  westward,  over  the  dark  roof 
of  the  ruined  Badia; — but  all  so  massive,  that,  half  an  hour 
ago,  in  the  dawn,  I  scarcely  knew  the  Salute  dome  and  towers 
from  theirs  ;  while  the  sea-gulls,  rising  and  falling  hither  and 
thither  in  clusters  above  the  green  water  beyond  my  balcony, 
tell  me  that  the  south  wind  is  wild  on  Adria. 

"  Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Adriae," — The  Sea  has  her  Lord, 
and  the  sea-birds  are  prescient  of  the  storm ;  but  my  own 
England,  ruler  of  the  waves  in  her  own  proud  thoughts,  can 
she  rule  the  tumult  of  her  people,  or,  pilotless,  even  so  much 
as  discern  the  thunderclouds  heaped  over  iier  Galilean  lake  of 
life? 

Here  is  a  little  grey  cockle-shell,  lying  beside  me,  which  I 
gathered,  the  other  evening,  out  of  the  dust  of  the  Island  of 
St.  Helena  ;  and  a  brightly-spotted  snail-shell,  from  the  thistly 
sands  of  Lido ;  and  I  want  to  set  myself  to  draw  these,  and 
describe  them,  in  peace. 

*  My  original  sketch  is  now  in  the  Schools  of  Oxford. 
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*  Yes,'  all  my  friends  say,  '  that  is  my  business  ;  why  can't  I 
mind  it,  and  be  happy  ?' 

Well,  good  friends,  I  would  fain  please  you,  and  myself 
■with  you;  and  live  here  in  wy  Venetian  palace,  luxurious; 
Bcrutinant  of  dome,  cloud,  and  cockle-shell.  I  could  even  sell 
my  books  for  not  inconsiderable  sums  of  money  if  I  chose  to 
bribe  tlie  reviewers,  pay  half  of  all  I  got  to  the  booksellers, 
stick  bills  on  the  lamp- posts,  and  say  nothing  but  what  would 
please  the  Bishop  of  Petei'borough. 

I  could  say  a  great  deal  that  would  please  him,  and  yet  be 
very  good  and  useful ;  I  should  like  much  again  to  be  on  terms 
"wiih  my  old  publisher,  and  hear  him  telling  me  nice  stories 
over  our  walnuts,  this  Christmas,  after  dividing  his  year's 
spoil  with  me  in  Christmas  charity.  And  little  enough  mind 
nave  I  for  any  work,  in  this  seventy-seventh  year  that's  com- 
ing of  our  glorious  century,  wider  than  I  could  find  in  the 
compass  of  my  cockle-phell. 

Jiut  alas  I  my  })rudent  friends,  little  enough  of  all  that  I 
liave  a  mind  to  may  i)e  jicrmitted  me.  For  this  green  tide 
that  eddies  by  my  threshold  is  full  of  fluating  corpses,  and  I 
must  leave  my  dinner  to  bury  them,  since  I  cannot  save  ;  and 
})Ut  my  c<j('kle-slic'll  in  cap,  and  take  my  staff  in  hand,  to  seek 
an  unincumbered  shore.  This  green  sea-tide  ! — yes,  and  if  vou 
knew  it,  your  black  and  sulphurous  tides  also — Yarrow,  and 
Teviot,  and  Clyde,  and  the  stream,  fur  ever  now  drumly  and 
dark  as  it  rolls  on  its  way,  at  the  ford  of  Melrose. 

Yes,  and  the  fair  lakes  and  running  waters  in  your  English 
park  pleasure-grounds, — nay,  also  the  great  and  wide  sea,  that 
gnaws  your  cliffs, — yes,  and  Death,  and  IIcll  also,  more  cruel 
than  cliff  or  sea  ;  and  a  more  neutral  episcopal  peison  than 
even  my  Lord  of  Peterborough*  stands,  level-barred  balance 
in  hand, — waiting  (how  long?)  till  the  Sea  shall  give  up  the 
dead  which  are  in  it,  and  Death,  and  IIclI,  give  Uj)  the  dead 
Mriiich  are  in  them. 

Have  yon  ever  thought  of,  or  desired  to  know,  the  real 
meaning  of  that  sign,  seen  with  the  human  eyes  of  his  soul  by 

*  See  termioal  Ariicle  of  Correspondence. 
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the  disciple  whom  the  Lord  loved  ?  Yes,  of  course  you  liav^ ! 
and  what  a  grand  and  noble  verse  you  always  thought   it! 

"  And  the  Sea "     Softl^y,  good  friend, — I  know  you  can 

say  it  off  glibly  and  pompously  enough,  as  you  have  heard  it 
read  a  thousand  tim.es ;  but  is  it,  then,  merely  a  piece  of 
pomp  ?  mere  drumming  and  trumpeting,  to  tell  you — what 
might  have  been  said  in  three  words — that  all  the  dead  rose 
again,  whether  they  had  been  bedridden,  or  drowned,  or  slain  ? 
If  it  means  no  more  than  that,  is  it  not,  to  speak  frankly, 
bombast,  and  even  bad  and  half  unintelligible  bombast  ? — for 
what  does  '  Death '  mean,  as  distinguished  from  the  Sea, — the 
American  lakes  ?  or  Hell  as  distinguished  from  Death, — a 
family  vault  instead  of  a  grave  ? 

But  suppose  it  is  not  bombast,  and  does  mean  something 
that  it  would  be  well  you  should  think  of, — have  you  yet 
understood  it, — much  less,  thought  of  it?  Read  the  whole 
passage  from  the  beginning  :  "  I  saw  the  Dead,  small  and 
great,  stand  before  God.  And  the  Books  were  opened  ;" — and 
so  to  the  end. 

^  Stand  ^  in  renewed  perfectness  of  body  and  soul — each 
redeemed  from  its  own  maimer  of  Death. 

For  have  not  they  each  their  own  manner  ?  As  the  seed 
by  the  drought,  or  the  thorn, — so  the  soul  by  the  soul's 
hunger,  and  the  soul's  pang  ;— athirst  in  the  springless  sand  ; 
choked  in  the  return-wave  of  Edom  ;  grasped  by  the  chasm  of 
the  earth  :  some,  yet  calling  "  out  of  the  depths  ;"  but  some — 
"  Thou  didst  blow  with  Thy  wind,  and  the  sea  covered  them  ; 
they  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters."  But  now  the  nat- 
ural grave,  in  which  the  gentle  saints  resigned  their  perfect 
body  to  the  dust,  and  perfect  spirit  to  Ilim  who  gave  it ; — and 
now  tlie  wide  sea  of  the  world,  that  drifted  with  its  weeds  so 
many  breasts  that  lieaved  but  with  the  heaving  deep  ; — and 
now  the  Death  that  overtook  the  lingering  step,  and  closed 
the  lustful  eyes  ; — and  now  the  Hell,  that  hid  with  its  shade, 
and  scourged  with  its  agony ;  the  fierce  and  foul  spirits  that 
liad  forced  its  gates  in  flesh:* — all  these  the  Loved  ApC'Stle 

*  Oonf.  'Inferno,'  xxiii.  123. 
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saw  compelled  to  restore  their  ruin  ;  and  all  these,  their  prey, 
stand  once  again,  renewed,  as  their  Maker  made  them,  before 
their  Maker.  "  And  the  Sea  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in 
■*  it,  and  Death,  and  Hell,  the  dead  which  were  in  them." 

Not  bonjbast,  good  reader,  in  any  wise  ;  nor  a  merely  sooth- 
ing melody  of  charming  English,  to  be  mouthed  for  a  '  second 
lesson.' 

But  is  it  worse  than  bombast,  then  ?  Is  it,  perchance,  pure 
Lie? 

Carpaccio,  at  all  events,  thought  not ;  and  this,  as  I  have 
told  you,  is  the  first  practical  opinion  of  his  I  want  you  to  be 
well  informed  of. 

Since  that  last  Fors  was  written,  one  of  my  friends  found 
for  me  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  symbols  in  the  picture  of 
the  Dream  ; — one  of  those  which  leap  to  the  eyes  when  they 
are  understood,  yet  which,  in  the  sweet  enigma,  I  had  deliber- 
ately twice  painted,  without  understanding. 

At  the  head  of  the  princess's  bed  is  embroidered  her  shield  ; 
(of  which  elsewliere) — but  on  a  dark  blue-green  space  in  the 
coi-nioe  above  it  is  another  very  little  and  bi'ight  shield,  it 
seemed), — but  with  no  bearing.  I  painted  it,  thinking  it  was 
meant  merely  for  a  minute  repetition  of  the  escutcheon  below, 
and  that  the  painter  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  blazon  the 
bearings  again.  (I  might  have  known  Carpaccio  never  would 
even  omit  witliout  meaning.)  And  I  never  noticed  that  it 
was  not  in  a  line  above  the  escutcheon,  but  exactly  above 
the  princess's  liead.  It  gleams  with  bright  silver  edges  out  of 
the  dark-blue  ground — the  point  of  the  mortal  Arrow  ! 

At  the  time  it  was  painted  the  sign  would  necessarily  have 
i)cen  recognised  in  a  moment ;  and  it  completes  the  meaning 
of  the  vision  without  any  chance  of  mistake. 

And  it  seems  to  me,  guided  by  such  arrow-point,  tlie  ])ur- 
pose  of  Fors  tliat  I  should  make  clear  the  meaning  of  what  I 
liave  myself  said  on  this  matter,  throughout  the  six  years  in 
which  I  have  been  permitted  to  carry  on  the  writing  of  these 
letters,  and  to  preface  their  series  fcjr  the  seventh  year,  with 
the  interpretation  of  this  Myth  of  Venice. 
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I  have  told  you  that  all  Carpaccio's  savings  are  of  knowl- 
edge, not  of  opinion.  And  I  mean  by  knowledge,  coni'niuni- 
caJZ<?  knowledge.  Not  merely  personal,  however  certain — like 
Job's  'I  know  that  w^y  Redeemer  liveth,'  but  discovered 
truth,  which  can  be  shown  to  nil  men  who  are  willing  to  re- 
ceive it.  No  great  truth  is  allowed  by  nature  to  be  demon- 
strable to  any  person  who,  foreseeing  its  consequences,  desires 
to  refuse  it.  He  has  put  himself  into  the  power  of  the  Great 
Deceiver  ;  and  will  in  every  effort  be  only  further  deceived, 
and  place  more  fastened  faith  in  his  error. 

This,  then,  is  the  truth  which  Carpaccio  knows,  and  would 
teach : — 

That  the  world  is  divided  into  two  groups  of  men  ;  the 
first,  those  whose  God  is  their  God,  and  whose  glory  is  their 
glor}',  who  mind  heavenly  things ;  and  the  second,  men  whose 
God  is  their  belly,  and  whose  glory  is  in  their  shame,*  who 
mind  earthly  things.  That  is  just  as  demonstrable  a  scientific 
fact  as  the  separation  of  land  from  M'ater.  There  may  be  any 
quantity  of  intermediate  mind,  in  various  conditions  of  bog; 
— some,  wholesome  Scotch  peat, — some.  Pontine  marsh,. — 
some,  sulphurous  slime,  like  what  people  call  water  in  English 
manufacturing  towns ;  but  the  elements  of  Croyance  and 
Mescroyance  arc  always  chemically  sepai-able  out  of  the  putres- 
cent mess:  l>y  the  faith  that  is  in  it,  what  life  or  good  it  can 
still  keep,  or  do,  is  possible;  by  the  miscreance  in  it,  what 
jiiiscliief  it  can  do,  or  annihilation  it  can  suffer,  is  apjiointed 
for  its  work  and  fate.  All  strong  character  curdles  itself  out 
of  the  scum  into  its  own  place  and  power,  or  impotence  :  ami 
they  that  sow  to  the  Flesh  do  of  the  Flesh  reap  corrn))tion  ; 
and  they  that  sow  to  the  Spirit,  do  of  the  Spirit  reap  Life. 

I  pause,  without  writing  'everlasting,'  as  ])erhaps  you  ex- 
))ected.  Neither  Carjiaccio  nor  I  know  anything  about  Dura- 
tion of  life,  or  what  the  word  translated  'everlasting'  means. 
Nay,  the  first  sign  of  noble  trust  in  God  and   man,  is  to  be 

♦  Mr.  Darwin's  last  discoveries  of  the  gestures  of  honour  and  courtesy 
amonfr  Ijiihoons  are  a  singular  completion  of  the  types  of  this  truth  in  the 
palurul  world. 
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able  to  act  without  -duy  such  liopc.  All  the  heroic  deeds,  all 
the  purely  unselfish  passions  of  our  existence,  depend  on  our 
being  able  to  live,  if  need  be,  through  the  Shadow  of  Death  : 
and  the  daily  Jieroism  of  simply  brave  men  consists  in  front- 
ing and  accepting  Deatli  as  such,  trusting  that  what  their 
Maker  decrees  for  them  shall  be  well. 

But  what  Carpaccio  knows,  and  what  I  know  also,  are  pre- 
cisely the  things  which  your  wiseacre  apothecaries,  and  their 
apprentices,  and  too  often  3'our  wiseacre  rectors  and  vicai-s, 
and  i/ieif  apprentices,  tell  you  that  you  can't  know,  because 
"  eye  liath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard  them,"  the  things  which 
God  liath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him.  But  God  has 
revealed  tliem  to  us, — to  Carpaccio,  and  Angelico,  and  Dante, 
and  Giotto,  and  Fili])po  Lippi,  and  Sandi'O  Hotticelli,  and  me, 
and  to  every  child  tliat  has  been  taught  to  know  its  Father  in 
lieaven, — by  the  Spirit :  because  we  have  minded,  or  do  mind, 
the  things  of  the  Spii'it  in  some  measure,  and  in  such  measure 
Lave  entered  into  our  rest. 

"  The  things  which  God  /tath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
Ilin),"  Hereafter,  and  up  thei'e,  above  the  clouds,  you  have 
been  taught  to  think ; — until  you  were  informed  by  your  land- 
surveyors  that  there  was  neither  uj)  nor  down  ;  but  only  an 
axis  of  X  and  an  axis  of  ?/ ;  and  by  aspiring  aeronauts  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  blue  but  damj)  and  azote.  And  now  you 
don't  believe  these  things  are  prepared  tf;j?/where?  They  are 
])repared  just  as  much  as  ever,  when  and  where  they  used  to 
be:  just  now,  and  here,  close  at  your  hand.  All  things  are 
prepared, — come  ye  to  the  marriage.  Up  and  and  down  on 
the  old  highways  which  your  fathers  trod,  and  under  the 
hedges  of  virgin's  bower  and  wild  rose  which  your  fathers 
])lanted,  tiiere  are  the  messengerscrying  to  you  to  comjc.  Nay, 
at  your  very  doore,  though  one  is  just  like  the  other  in  your 
model  lodging-houses, — there  is  One  knocking,  if  you  would 
open,  witli  something  better  than  tracts  in  His  basket ; — sup- 
per, and  very  material  sujipcr,  if  you  will  only  condescend  to 
cat  of  angers  food  first.  There  are  moats  for  the  bcllv,  and 
tiie  belly  for  meats;  doth  not  your  FatJicr  know  that  ye  have 
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need  of  tliese  tilings  ?  But  if  you  make  your  belly  your  only 
love,  and  your  meats  your  only  masters,  God  shall  destroy 
both  it  and  them. 

Truly  it  is  hard  for  you  to  hear  the  low  knocking  in  the 
hubbub  of  your  Vanity  Fair.  You  are  living  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  perfectly  miscreant  crowd  that  ever  blasphemed  crea- 
tion. Not  with  the  old  snap-finger  blasphemy  of  the  wantonly 
profane,  but  the  deliberate  blasphemy  of  Adam  Smith  :  '  Thou 
shalt  hate  the  Lord  thy  God,  damn  hie  laws,  and  covet  th}' 
neighbour's  goods.'  Here's  one  of  my  own  boys  getting  up 
that  lesson  beside  me  for  his  next  Oxford  examination.  For 
Adam  Smith  is  accepted  as  the  outcome  of  Practical  Philoso- 
phy, at  our  universities  ;  and  their  youth  urged  to  come  out 
high  in  competitive  blasphemy.  Not  the  old  snap-finger  sort,* 
I  repeat,  but  that  momentai-y  sentiment,  deliberately  adopted 
for  a  national  law.  I  must  turn  aside  for  a  minute  or  two  to 
explain  this  to  you. 

The  eighth  circle  of  Dante's  Ilell  (compare  Fors  of  Decem- 
ber, 1872,  p.  351,)  is  the  circle  of  Fraud,  divided  into  ten 
gulpiis;  in  the  seventh  of  these  gulphs  are  the  Thieves,  by 
Fi'aud, — brilhantly  now  represented  by  the  men  who  covet 
their  neighbour's  goods  and  take  them  in  an}'  way  tliey  think 
safe,  by  high  finance,  sham  companies,  cheap  goods,  or  any 
othei"  of  our  po}>ular  modern  ways. 

Now  there  is  not  in  all  the  Inferno  quite  so  studied  a  piece 

of  descriptive  work  as  Dante's  relation  of  the  infection  of  one 

cursed  soul  of  tliis  crew  by  another.     They  change  alternately 

into  the  forms  of  men  and  serpents,  each  biting  the  other  into 

this  change — 

"  Ivy  ne'er  clasped 
A  doddered  oak,  as  round  the  other's  limbs 
The  hideous  monster  intertwined  his  own  ; 
Then,  as  they  both  had  been  of  burning  wax, 
Each  melted  into  other." 


•  In  old£D|;1ish  illuminated  Psalters,  of  which  I  hope  soon  to  send  a  per- 
fect example  to  Sheffield  to  companion  our  Bible,  the  vignette  of  the  Fool 
saying  in  liis  heart,  '  There  is  no  God,'  nearly  always  represents  him  in  this 
ncti(»n.     Vauni  Fucci  makes  the  Italian  sign  of  the  Fig, — '  A  fig  for  you  1 ' 
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Read  the  story  of  tlie  tliree  transformations  for  yourself 
(Cantos  xxiv.,  xxv.),  and  then  note  the  main  point  of  all,  that 
the  spirit  of  such  theft  is  especially  indicated  by  its  intense 
and  direct  manner  of  blasphemy  : — 

"  I  did  not  mark. 
Through  all  the  gloomy  circle  of  the  abyss, 
Spirit  that  swelled  so  proudly  'gainst  its  Grod, 
Not  him  who  headlong  fell  from  Thebes." 

The  soul  is  Yanni  Fucci's,  who  rifled  the  sacristy  of  St. 
James  of  Pistoja,  and  charged  Vanni  della  Nona  with  the  sac- 
rilege, whereupon  the  latter  suffered  death.  For  in  those 
days,  death  was  still  the  reward  of  sacrilege  by  the  Law  of 
State  ;  whereas,  while  I  write  this  Fors,  I  receive  notice  of  the 
conjunction  of  the  sacred  and  profane  civic  powers  of  London 
to  de-consecrate,  and  restore  to  the  definitely  pronounced  '  un- 
holy' spaces  of  this  world,  the  church  of  All-PLallows,  wherein 
Milton  was  christened. 

A  Bishop  was  there  to  read,  as  it  were,  the  Lord's  Prayer 
backwards,  or  at  least  address  it  to  the  Devil  instead  of  to  God, 
to  pray  that  over  this  portion  of  British  Metropolitan  territory 
Uis  Kingdom  might  again  come. 

A  notable  sign  of  the  times, — completed,  in  the  mythical 
detail  of  it,  by  the  defiance  of  the  sacred  name  of  the  Church, 
and  the  desecration  of  good  men's  graves,*  lest,  perchance,  the 
St.  Ursulas  of  other  lands  should  ever  come  on  ])ilgriMiage,  re- 
joicing, over  the  sea,  hopeful  to  see  such  holy  graves  among 
the  sights  of  London. 

Infinitely  ridiculous,  such  travelling  as  St.  Ursula's,  you 
think, — to  see  dead  bodies,  forsooth,  and  ask,  with  every  poor, 
bewildered,  Cainpagna  peasant,  "  Dov'  e  San  Paolo?"  Not  at 
all  such  the  object  of  modern  English  and  Ajnerican  tourists! 
— nay,  sagacious  Mr.  Spurgeon  came  home  from  his  foreign 
tour,  and  who  more  proud  tlian  he   to   have   scorned,  in  a 


*  My  friend  Mr.  W.  ('.  Sillnr  rnsc  in  tlir  thnrch.  and  protcMcd,  in  tho 
name  of  G<xl,  niiainst  the  pnx^ecdings.  He  was  taken  into  custody  a.s  dis- 
onlerly, — the  press  charitubly  suggested,  only  drunk  ;— and  was  I  believe 
discharged  without  fine  or  imprisonment,  for  we  live  in  liberal  days. 
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rational  manner,  all  relics  and  old  bones?  I  have  some  notes 
by  me,  ready  for  Februarj',  concerning  the  unrejoicing  manner 
of  travel  adopted  by  the  sagacious  modern  tourist,  and  his  ob- 
jects of  contemplation,  for  due  comparison  with  St.  Ursula's  ; 
but  must  to-day  bring  her  lesson  close  home  to  your  own 
thoughts. 

Look  back  to  the  fifth  page,  and  the  seventeenth,  of  the 
Fors  of  January,  for  this  year.  The  first  tells  you,  what  this 
last  sign  of  Church  desecration  now  confirms,  that  you  are 
in  the  midst  of  men  who,  if  there  be  truth  in  Chi-istianity 
at  all,  must  be  punished  for  their  open  defiance  of  Heaven  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Evil  One.  And  you  are  told  in  the  last  page  that  by  the  ser- 
vice of  God  only  you  can  recover  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  Life  and  Health — the  Comforter, 

This — vaguely  and  imperfectly,  during  the  last  six  years, 
proclaimed  to  you,  as  it  was  granted  me — in  this  coming 
seventh  year  I  trust  to  make  more  simply  manifest ;  and  to 
show  you  how  every  earthly  good  and  possession  will  be  given 
you,  if  you  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  Justice. 
If,  in  the  assurance  of  Faith,  you  can  ask  and  strive  that  such 
kingdom  may  be  with  you,  though  it  is  not  meat  and  drink, 
but  Justice,  Peace,  and  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost, — if,  in  the 
first  terms  I  put  to  you  for  oath,*  you  will  do  good  work, 
whether  ^'ou  live  or  die,  and  so  lie  down  at  night,  whether 
Imngry  or  weary,  at  least  in  peace  of  heart  and  surety  of 
lionour ; — then,  you  shall  i-ejoice,  in  your  native  land,  and  on 
your  nursing  sea,  in  all  fulness  of  temporal  possession  ; — then, 
for  you  the  earth  shall  l)ring  forth  her  increase,  and  for  you 
the  floods  clap  their  liands  ; — tliroughout  your  sacred  pilgiim- 
age,  strangers  here  and  sojourners  with  God,  yet  His  woi'd  sliall 
be  with  you, — "  the  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever,  for  the  hmd 
is  Mine,"  and  after  your  numl)ercd  days  of  happy  loyalty,  you 
shall  go  to  rejoice  in  His  Fatherland,  and  with  His  people. 

*  Compare  Fore  of  October,  1874,  page  148  to  end,  observing  especially 
Uie  stntence  out  of  2nd  Esdras,  "  before  Vvey  were  sealed,  that  have  gath- 
ered P'ailh  for  a  Treasure." 


NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 


I.  Affairs  of  the  Compauy. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  put  our  small  account  again  in  print  till  the  end 
of  the  year:  we  are  not  more  than  ten  pounds  ahead,  since  last  month. 

I  certainly  would  not  have  believed,  six  years  ago,  that  I  had  so  few 
friends  who  had  any  trust  in  nie;  or  that  the  British  public  would  have  en- 
'tirely  declined  to  promote  such  an  object  as  the  purchase  of  land  for  national 
freehold. 

Next  year  1  shall  urge  the  operatives  whom  any  words  of  mine  may  reach, 
to  begin  some  organization  with  a  view  to  this  object  among  themselves. 
They  have  already  combined  to  build  co-operative  mills;  they  would  tiud 
common  land  a  more  secure  investment. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  support,  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  a  stand- 
ard of  material  in  dress,  the  wool  manufacture  among  the  old  fashioned  cot- 
tagers of  the  Isle  of  Man;  and  I  .shall  be  espociaily  frratef ul  to  any  readers  of 
Fors  who  will  comnmuicate  witb  Mr.  Egbert  Hydings  (Laxey,  Lsle  of  Man,) 
on  this  subject.  In  the  island  itself,  Mr.  Hydings  tells  me,  flic  stuffs  are 
now  little  worn  by  the  better  cla.s.ses,  l)ecau.se  they  'wear  too  Inn?.'— a  fault 
which  I  hope  there  may  be  yet  found  English  housewives  who  will  forgive. 
At  all  events,  I  mean  the  square  yard  of  Luxey  homespun  of  a  given  weight, 
to  be  one  of  the  standards  of  value  in  St.  George's  currency. 

The  chcfjue  of  £2'),  sent  to  3Ir.  Hydings  for  the  encouragement  of  some 
of  the  older  and  feebler  workers,  is  the  only  expenditure,  Ix-yoiid  those  for 
fittings  slowly  proceeded  with  in  our  Museum  at  Shellield,  to  which  I  shall 
have  to  call  attention  at  the  year's  end. 

II.  Affiurs  of  the  Master. 

Though  my  readers,  by  this  time,  will  scarcely  be  dispo.sed  to  believe  it,  I 
really  can  keep  accounts,  if  I  set  myself  to  do  so:  an«l  even  greatly  enjoy 
keeping  them,  when  I  do  them  the  first  thing  after  my  Exo<lu.9  or  Plato 
every  morninfr;  and  kee]»  liiem  to  the  uttermost  farlliinir.  I  /lare  examples 
of  such  in  past  diaries;  one,  in  particular,  fjreat  in  its  exhibition  of  the  prices 
of  jarijnnel  and  Quern  LrxiLse  jH-ars  at  Alibeville.  And  my  days  always  go 
best  when  they  are  thus  lK>gun,  as  far  as  plejisjmt  fcelinij  and  general  pros- 
perity (»f  work  are  rnnreriied.  Hut  there  is  a  prcal  deal  of  work,  and  es- 
pecially Huch  as  I  am  now  set  on,  which  docs  not  admit  of  accounts  in  lUo 
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morning;  but  imperatively  requires  the  fastening  dovni  forthwith  of  what 
first  comes  into  one's  mind  after  waking.  Then  the  accounts  get  put  off; 
tangle  their  thread — (so  the  Fates  always  instantly  then  ordain) — in  some 
eightpenuy  matter,  and  without  (Edipus  to  help  on  the  right  hand  and 
Ariadne  on  the  left,  there's  no  bringing  them  right  again.  "With  due  invo- 
cation to  both,  I  think  I  have  got  my  own  accounts,  for  the  past  year,  stated 
clearly  below. 


Receipts. 

ExPENT)rrURK. 

Balance. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.    d. 

£ 

8.    d. 

February 

1344 

17 

9 

817 

0    0 

527 

17    9 

March 

67 

10 

0 

370 

2    3 

225 

5    6 

April 

1522 

12 

4 

276 

10    0 

1471 

7  10 

May 

4H4 

18 

3 

444 

16    3 

1511 

9  10 

June 

179 

0 

0 

464 

11     0 

1225 

18  10 

July 

0 

0 

0 

460 

0    0 

765 

18  10 

August    . 

180 

11 

8 

328 

19    6 

617 

11    0 

September 

0 

0 

0 

427 

5    0 

190 

6    0 

October   . 

1279 

8 

0 

655 

0    0 

814 

14    0 

Xovember 

0 

0 

0 

495 

0    0 

784 

8    0 

December 

592 

15 

4 

242 

0    0 

1135 

3    4 

In  the  first  column  are  the  receipts  for  each  month;  in  the  second,  the  ex- 
penditure; in  the  third,  the  balance,  which  is  to  be  tested  by  adding  the 
previous  balance  to  the  receipts  in  the  first  column,  and  deducting  the  expen- 
diture from  the  sum. 

The  months  named  are  those  in  which  the  number  of  Fors  was  published 
in  which  the  reader  will  find  the  detailed  statements:  a  grotesque  double 
mistake,  in  March,  first  in  the  addition  and  then  in  the  subtraction,  con- 
cludes in  a  total  error  of  threepence;  the  real  balance  being  £225  5«.  6rf.  in- 
stead of  £225  5«.  M.  I  find  no  error  in  the  following  accounts  beyond  the 
inheritance  of  this  excessive  threepence:  (in  October,  p.  217,  the  entry  under 
September  1  is  misprinted  10  for  15;  but  the  .'^um  is  right.)  until  the  confu- 
sion caused  by  my  haWng  given  the  banker's  balance  in  September,  which 
includes  several  receipts  and  dis)>ursement.s  not  in  my  own  account."?,  but  to 
be  printed  in  the  final  yearly  estimate  in  Fors  of  next  February'.  My  own 
estimate,  happily  less  than  theirs,  brings  my  balance  for  last  month  to 
£784  8«. ;  taking  up  which  result,  the  present  month's  accounts  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Receipts.  £    ».  d.  £    t.   d. 

Oct.  15.     Balance  .... 
Dividend  on  £6,500  Stock 
Rents,  Marj-lebone 
Rents,  Heme  Hill   . 
Oxford,  Half  year's  Salary 

1377    3    4 


£    «. 

d. 

.     784    8 

0 

.     292  10 

0 

.      90  15 

4 

.      30    0 

0 

.     179  10 
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£     8.    d.  £      8.    d. 

Brought  forward 1377    3    4 

ExPENDirURE. 

Oct.  15  to  Nov.  15.    Self  at  Venice        .  150  0  0 

Oct.  24.    Burgess 42  0  0 

Not.  1.     Raffaelle         ....  15  0  0 

••     7.     Downs 25  0  0 

"  11.    Crawley 10    0    0 

^  243    0    0 


Balance,  Nov.  15    .        .  .        £1135    3    4 

III.  I  have  lost  the  reference  to  a  number  of  the  '  Monetary  Gazette,'  of 
three  or  four  weeks  back,  containing  an  excellent  article  on  the  Bishop  of 
Peterlwrough's  declaration,  referred  to  in  the  text,  that  the  disputes  between 
masters  and  men  respecting  wages  were  a  question  of  Political  Economy,  in 
which  the  clergy  must  remain  'strictly  neutral.' 

Of  the  Bishop's  Christian  spirit  in  the  adoption  of  his  Master's  "  Who 
made  me  a  divider?"  rather  than  of  the  earthly  wisdom  of  John  tlie  Baptist, 
"Exact no  more  than  that  which  is  appointed  you,"  the  exacting  public  will 
not  doubt.  I  must  liud  out,  however,  accurately  what  the  Bishop  did  say; 
and  then  we  will  ask  Little  Bear's  opinion  on  the  matter.  For  indeed,  in 
the  years  to  come,  I  think  it  will  be  well  that  nothing  should  be  done  with- 
out counsel  of  Ursula. 

IV.  The  following  is,  I  hop>e,  the  true  translation  of  Job  xxii.  24,  25.  I 
g^reatly  thank  my  correspondent  for  it. 

"  Ca.st  the  brass  to  the  dust,  and  the  gold  of  Ophir  to  the  rocks  of  the 

brooks. 

"  So,  will  the  Almighty  be  thy  gold  and  thy  shining  silver.* 

"Yes.  then  wilt  thou  rejoice  in  the  Almighty  and  rai.se  thy  countenance 

to  God." 

V.  The  following  letter  from  a  Companion  may  fitly  close  the  correspond- 
ence for  this  year.  I  print  it  without  suppression  of  any  part,  believing  it 
may  encourage  many  of  my  hcliiers,  as  it  does  my.self : — 

"  My  dear  Master,  — I  have  learnt  a  few  facts  about  Ilundjcr  keels.  You 
know  you  were  interested  in  my  little  keel  .'scholars,  because'  their  vesst-l.s 
were  so  tine,  and  Ix'cause  they  theni-^clvt's  were  once  simple  bodiis,  almost 
guiltless  of  reading  and  writing.  And  it  .seems  as  if  even  the  mud  gives  tes- 
timony to  your  words.  So  if  yrm  don't  mind  the  bother  of  one  of  my  tire- 
some letters.  I'll  tell  you  all  I  know  altout  them. 

"The  HumlHT  keels  are,  in  nearly  all  eases,  the  properly  of  the  men  who 
go  in  them.  They  are  house  and  home  to  the  keel  family,  who  never  live 
on  shore  like  other  .sailors.  It  is  very  «'iusy  work  navigating  the  rivers. 
TIktc's  only  the  worry  of  loading  and  unloading, — and  then  their  voyages 
are  full  of  leisure. 

"  Keelnun  are  rural  s,'ulors.  pa.ssint;  for  days  nnd  days  Intween  cornfields 
and  poppy  b:inks,  meadows  and  orchards,  through  low  moist  lands,  where 
bkicH  are  grand  at  sunrise  and  .sunset. 

•  Bilker  of  strcngtti. 
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"  Now  all  this  evidently  makes  a  happy  joyous  life,  and  the  smart  colours 
and  decoration  of  the  boats  are  signs  of  it.  Shouldn't  you  say  so  ?  Well, 
then,  independence,  home,  leisure  and  nature  are  right  conditions  of  life  — 
and  that's  a  bit  of  St.  George's  doctrine  I've  verified  nearly  all  by  myself  ;  and 
there  are  things  I  know  about  the  keel  folks  besides,  which  quite  warrant 
my  conclusions.  But  to  see  these  very  lowly  craft  stranded  low  on  the  mud 
at  low  tide,  or  squeezed  in  among  other  ships — big  and  grimy  things  —  in  the 
docks,  you  would  thinkjthey  were  too  low  in  the  scale  of  shipping  to  have 
any  pride  or  pleasure  in  life  ;  yet  I  really  think  they  are  little  arks,  dressed 
in  rainbows.  Remember,  please,  Humber  keels  are  quite  different  things  to 
barges  of  any  kind.  And  now  keels  are  off  my  mind —  except  that  if  I  can 
ever  get  anybody  to  paint  me  a  gorgeous  one,  I  shall  send  it  to  you. 

"  My  dear  Master,  T  have  thought  so  often  of  the  things  you  said  about 
yourself,  in  relation  to  St.  George's  work  ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  you  are  dis- 
heartened, and  too  anxious  about  it  —  that  you  have  some  sort  of  feeling 
about  not  being  sufficient  for  all  of  it.  Forgive  me,  but  it  is  so  painful  to 
think  that  the  Master  is  anxious  about  things  which  do  not  need  considera- 
tion. You  said,  I  tliink,  the  good  of  you  was,  that  you  collected  teaching 
and  laws  for  us.  But  is  that  just  right  ?  Think  of  your  first  impulse  and 
purpo.se.  Was  not  that  your  commission  ?  Be  true  to  it.  To  me  it  seems 
that  the  good  of  you  (as  you  say  it)  is  that  you  have  a  heart  to  feel  the  sor- 
rows of  the  world — that  you  have  courage  and  power  to  speak  against  injus- 
tice and  falsehood,  and  more  tlian  all,  that  you  act  out  what  you  say. 
Everybody  else  seems  asleep  or  dead — wrapped  up  in  their  own  comfort  or 
satisfaction, — and  utterly  deaf  to  any  appeal.  Do  not  think  your  work  is 
less  than  it  is,  and  let  all  unworthy  anxieties  go.  The  work  is  God's,  if  ever 
any  work  was,  and  lie  will  look  after  its  success.  Fitness  or  unfitness  is  no 
question,  for  you  are  chosen.  Mistakes  do  not  matter.  Much  work  does 
not  matter.  It  only  really  matters  that  the  Master  stays  with  us,  true  to 
first  appointments  ;  that  his  hand  guides  all  first  beginnings  of  things,  sets 
the  patterns  for  us — and  that  we  are  loyal. 

"  Your  affectionate  servant" 
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LETTER  LXXIII. 


Venice,  20th  November,  1876. 

The  day  on  whicli  this  letter  will  be  published  will,  I  trust, 
be  the  first  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  time  during  which  I 
have  been  permitted,  month  by  month,  to  continue  the  series 
of  Fors  Clavigera.  In  which  seventh  year  I  hope  to  gather 
into  quite  clear  form  the  contents  of  all  the  former  work  ; 
closing  the  seventh  volume  with  accurate  index  of  the  whole. 
These  seven  volumes,  if  I  thus  complete  them,  will  then  be 
incorporated  as  a  single  work  in  the  consecutive  series  of  my 
booki.. 

If  I  am  spared  to  continue  the  letters  beyond  the  seventh 
year,  their  second  series  will  take  a  directly  practical  character, 
giving  account  of,  and  directing,  the  actual  operations  of  St. 
George's  Company  ;  and  containing  elements  of  instruction 
for  its  schools,  the  scheme  of  which  shall  be,  I  will  answer  for 
it,  plainly  enough,  by  the  end  of  this  year,  understood.  For, 
in  the  present  volume,  I  intend  speaking  directly,  in  every 
letter,  to  the  Yorksliire  operatives,  and  answering  every  ques- 
tion they  choose  to  put  to  me, — being  very  sure  that  they  will 
omit  few  relevant  ones. 

And  first  they  nmst  understand  one  more  meaning  I  have 
in  the  title  of  the  book.  V>y  calling  it  the  '  Nail  bearer,'  I  mean 
not  only  that  it  fastens  in  sure  place  the  truths  it  has  to  teach, 
(January,  1S72,  page  12G.)  but  also,  that  it  tiails  down,  as  oJi  the 
barn-door  of  our  future  homestead,  for  permanent  and  pictu- 
resque exposition,  the  extreme  follies  of  wliich  it  lias  to  give 
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warning :  so  that  in  expanded  heraldry  of  beak  and  claw,  the 
spread,  or  split,  harpies  and  owls  of  modern  philosophy  may  be 
for  evermore  studied,  by  the  curious,  in  the  parched  skins  of 
them. 

For  instance,  at  once,  and  also  for  beginning  of  some  such  at 
present  needful  study,  look  back  to  page  104  of  Fors  for  1874, 
wherein  you  will  find  a  paragraph  thus  nailed  fast  out  of  the 
'Pall  Mall  Gazette' — a  paragraph  which  I  must  now  spend  a 
little  more  space  of  barn-door  in  delicately  expanding.  It  is 
to  the  following  effect,  (I  repeat,  for  the  sake  of  readers  who 
cannot  refer  to  the  earlier  volumes) :  '•  The  wealth  of  this 
world  may  be  'practically'  regarded  as  infinitely  great.  It  is 
not  true  that  what  one  man  appropriates  becomes  thereby  use- 
less to  others;  and  it  is  also  untrue  that  force  or  fraud,  direct 
or  indirect,  are  the  principal,  or  indeed  that  they  are  at  all 
common  or  important,  modes  of  acquiring  wealth." 

You  will  find  this  paragraph  partly  answered,  though  but 
with  a  sneer,  in  the  following  page,  105 ;  but  I  now  take  it  up 
more  seriously,  for  it  is  needful  you  should  see  the  full  depth 
of  its  lying. 

The  '  wealth  of  this  world  '  consists  broadly  in  its  healthy 
food-srivinir  land,  its  convenient  building  land,  its  useful  ani- 
raals,  its  useful  minerals,  its  books,  and  works  of  art. 

The  healthy  food-giving  land,  so  far  from  being  infinite,  is, 
in  tine  quality,  limited  to  narrow  belts  of  the  globe.  What 
properly  belongs  to  you  as  Yorkshiremen  is  only  Yorkshire. 
You  by  appropriating  Yorkshii-e  keep  other  people  from  liv- 
ing in  Yorkshire.  The  Yorkshire  squires  say  the  whole  of 
Yorkshire  belongs  to  them,  and  will  not  let  any  part  of  York- 
shire become  useful  to  anybody  else,  but  by  enforcing  pay- 
ment of  rent  for  the  use  of  it ;  nor  will  the  farmeis  who  rent 
it  allow  its  produce  to  become  useful  to  anybody  else  but  by 
demanding  the  highest  price  they  can  get  for  the  same. 

The  convenient  building  land  of  the  world  is  so  far  from 
being  intinite,  tliat,  in  London,  you  find  a  woman  of  eight-and- 
twenty  paying  one-and-ninepence  a  week  for  a  room  in  which 
she  dies  of  suffocation  with    her  child    in    her  arms;    Fors, 
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Kovember,  1872,  p.  355  ;  and,  in  Edinburgh,  you  find  people 
paj'ing  two  pounds  twelve  shillings  a  year  for  a  space  nine  feet 
long,  five  broad,  and  six  high,  ventilated  only  by  the  chimney; 
Fors,  April,  1874,  p.  58;  and  compare  March,  1873,  p.  45. 

The  useful  animals  of  the  world  are  not  infinite  :  the  finest 
liorses  are  very  rare ;  and  the  squires  who  ride  them,  by  appro- 
priating them,  prevent  you  and  me  from  riding  them.  If  you 
and  I  and  the  rest  of  the  mob  took  them  from  the  squires,  we 
could  not  at  present  probably  ride  them  ;  and  unless  we  cut 
tlicm  up  and  ate  them,  we  could  not  divide  them  among  us, 
because  they  are  not  infinite. 

The  useful  minerals  of  Yorkshire  are  iron,  coal,  and  marble, 
— in  large  quantities,  but  not  infinite  quantities  by  any  means; 
and  the  masters  and  managers  of  the  coal  mines,  spending  their 
coal  on  making  useless  things  out  of  the  iron,  prevent  the  poor 
all  over  England  from  having  fires,  so  that  they  can  now  only 
afford  close  stoves,  (if  those!)     Fors,  January,  1873,  p.  48. 

The  books  and  works  of  art  in  Yorkshire  are  not  infinite, 
nor  even  in  England.  Mr.  Fawkes'  Turners  are  many,  but  not 
infinite  at  all,  and  as  long  as  thoy  are  at  Farnley,  they  can't  be 
at  Sheffield.  My  own  thirty  Turners  are  not  infinite,  and  as 
long  as  they  are  at  Oxford,  can't  be  at  Sheftield.  You  won't 
find,  I  believe,  another  sncli  thirteenth-century  Bible  as  I  have 
given  you,  in  all  Yorkshii-e  ;  and  so  far  from  other  books  being 
infinite,  there's  hardly  a  woman  in  England,  now,  who  reads  a 
clean  one.  because  she  can't  afford  to  have  one  but  by  borrctwing. 

So  much  for  the  infinitude  of  wealth.  For  the  mode  of 
obtaining  it,  all  the  land  in  England  was  first  taken  by  force, 
and  is  now  kej)t  by  force.  Some  day,  I  do  not  doubt,  you 
will  yourselves  seize  it  by  force.  Land  never  has  been,  nor 
can  be,  got,  nor  kept,  otherwise,  when  the  population  on  it 
was  as  large  as  it  could  maintain.  The  OHtablishment  of  laws 
respecting  its  possession  merely  define  and  direct  the  force  by 
which  it  is  held  :  and  fraud,  so  far  from  being  an  uin'n)jx)rtant 
mode  of  acquiring  wealth,  is  now  the  only  ])OHKible  one;  our 
morchantfi  say  openly  that  no  man  <'<tn  l>ecome  rich  i>y  honest 
dealing.     And  it  is  j)reciBely  becauiju  fraud  uiid  force  are  the 
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chief  means  of  becoming  rich,  that  a  writer  for  the  '  Pall  Mall 
Gazette '  was  found  capable  of  writing  this  passage.  No  man 
could  by  mere  overflow  of  his  natural  folly  have  written  it. 
Only  in  the  settled  purpose  of  maintaining  the  interests  of 
Fraud  and  Force ;  only  in  fraudfully  writing  for  the  conceal- 
ment of  Fraud,  and  frantically  writing  for  the  help  of  unjust 
Force,  do  literary  men  become  so  senseless. 

The  wealth  of  the  world  is  not  infinite,  then,  my  Shefiield 
friends ;  and  moreover,  it  is  most  of  it  unjustly  divided,  be- 
cause it  has  been  gathered  by  fraud,  or  by  dishonest  force,  and 
distributed  at  the  will,  or  lavished  by  the  neglect,  of  such  iniq- 
uitous gatherers.  And  you  have  to  ascertain  definitely,  if 
you  will  be  wise  Yorkshiremen,  how  much  of  it  is  actually 
within  your  reach  in  Yorkshire,  and  may  be  got  without  fraud, 
by  honest  force.  Compare  propositions  5  and  6,  page  301, 
September,  1872. 

It  ought  to  be  a  very  pleasant  task  to  you,  this  ascertaining 
how  much  wealth  is  within  your  reach  in  Yorkshire,  if,  as  I 
see  it  stated  in  the  article  of  the  'Times'  on  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  speech  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner,  quoted  in  '  Galig- 
nani '  of  the  10th  of  November,  1876:  "The  immense  acces- 
sion of  wealth  which  this  country  has  received  through  the 
development  of  the  railway  system  and  the  establishment  of 
free  trade,  makes  the  present  war  expenditure,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
What  it  does  in  the  way  of  begetting  and  feeding  Woolwich 
Infants  is  not  at  present  your  affair ;  your  business  is  to  find 
out  what  it  does,  and  what  you  can  help  it  to  do,  in  making  it 
prudent  for  you  to  beget,  and  easy  for  you  to  feed,  Yorkshire 
infants. 

But  are  you  quite  sure  the  'Times'  is  right?  Are  we  in- 
deed, to  begin  with,  riclier  than  we  were?  IIow  is  anybody 
to  know  ?  Is  there  a  man  in  Sheffield  who  can, — I  do  not  say, 
tell  you  wliat  the  country  is  worth, — but  even  show  you  how 
to  set  al)out  ascertaining  what  it  is  worth  ? 

The  '  Times'  way,  '  Morning  Post'  way,  and  '  Daily  News' 
way,  of  finding  out,  is  an  easy  one  eiiough,  if  only  it  be  exact. 

Look  back  to  Fors  of  December,  1871,  page  118,  and  you 
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will  find  the  'Times'  telling  you  tLat  "by  every  kind  of 
measure,  and  on  every  principle  of  calculation,  the  growth  of 
our  prosperity  is  established,"  because  we  drink  twice  as  much 
beer,  and  smoke  three  times  as  many  pipes,  as  we  used  to. 
But  it  is  quite  conceivable  to  me  that  a  man  may  drink  twice 
as  much  beer,  and  smoke  three  times  as  many  pipes,  as  he  used 
to  do,  yet  not  be  the  richer  man  for  it,  nor  his  wife  or  children 
materially  better  off  for  it. 

Again,  the  'Morning  Post'  tells  you  (Fors,  September,  1872, 
p.  296j  that  because  the  country  is  at  present  iii  a  state  of  un- 
exampled prosperity,  coals  and  meat  are  at  famine  prices ;  and 
the  '  Daily  News '  tells  you  (Fors,  April,  1873,  p.  71)  that  be- 
cause coals  are  at  famine  prices,  the  capital  of  the  countrj'  is 
increased.  By  the  same  rule,  when  everything  else  is  at  fam- 
ine prices,  the  capital  of  the  country  will  be  at  its  maximum, 
and  you  will  all  starve  in  the  proud  moral  consciousness  of  an 
affluence  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  universe.  In  the 
meantime  your  wealtli  and  j)rosperity  have  only  advanced  you 
to  the  moderately  enviable  point  of  not  being  able  to  indulge 
in  what  the  '  Cornhill  Magazine'  (Fors,  April,  1873,  p.  GG) 
calls  the  "  luxury  of  a  wife,"  till  you  are  forty-five — unless  you 
choose  to  sacrifice  all  your  prospects  in  life  for  that  unjustifi- 
able piece  of  extravagance ; — and  your  young  women  (Fors, 
May,  1873,  p.  80}  are  applying,  two  thousand  at  a  time,  for 
places  in  the  Post  Office  ! 

All  this  is  doubtless  very  practical,  and  businesslike,  and 
comfortable,  and  truly  English.  But  suppose  you  set  your 
wits  to  work  for  once  in  a  Florentine  or  Venetian  manner,  and 
ask,  as  a  merchant  of  Venice  would  have  asked,  or  a  'good 
man'  of  the  trades  of  Florence,  Jiow  inuch  nwnei/  there  in  in 
tike  town, — who  has  got  it,  and  what  is  becoming  of  it  i  These, 
my  Sheffield  friends,  are  the  first  of  economical  problems  for 
yoii,  (k'pend  uj)on  it;  perfectly  soluble  when  you  set  straight- 
forwardly about  them;  or,  so  far  as  insoluble,  inntantiy  indi- 
cating the  places  where  the  roguery  is.  Of  money  honestly 
g«»t,  and  honourably  in  use,  you  can  get  account:  of  money 
ill  got,  and  used  to  swindle  with,  you  will  get  none. 
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But  take  account  at  least  of  wLat  is  countable.  Your  initial 
proceeding  must  be  to  map  out  a  Sheffield  district  clearly. 
Witbin  the  border  of  that,  you  will  hold  yourselves  Sheffield- 
ers ; — outside  of  it,  let  the  Wakefield  and  Bradford  people  look 
after  themselves;  but  determine  your  own  limits,  and  see  that 
things  are  manaored  well  within  them.  Your  next  work  is  to 
count  heads.  You  must  register  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
in  your  Sheffield  district ;  (compare  and  read  carefully  the 
opening  of  the  Fors  of  February  last  year ;)  then  register  their 
incomes  and  expenditure ;  it  will  be  a  business,  but  when  you 
have  done  it,  you  will  know  what  you  are  about,  and  how  much 
the  town  is  really  worth. 

Then  the  next  business  is  to  establish  a  commissariat. 
Knowing  how  many  mouths  you  have  to  feed,  you  know  how 
much  food  is  wanted  daily.  To  get  that  quantity  good ;  and  to 
distribute  it  without  letting  middlemen  steal  the  half  of  it  is  the 
first  great  duty  of  civic  authority  in  villages,  of  ducal  authority 
in  cities  and  provinces,  and  of  kingly  authority  in  kingdoms. 

Now,  for  the  organization  of  your  commissariat,  there  are 
two  laws  to  be  carried  into  effect,  as  you  gain  intelligence  and 
unity,  very  different  from  anything  yet  conceived  for  your  co- 
operative stores — (which  are  a  good  and  wise  beginning,  no  less). 
Of  which  laws  tlie  first  is  that,  till  all  the  mouths  in  the  Shef- 
field district  are  fed,  no  food  must  be  sold  to  strangers.  Make 
all  the  ground  in  your  district  as  productive  as  possible,  both 
in  cattle  and  vegetables ;  and  see  that  such  meat  and  vegetables 
be  distributed  swiftly  to  those  who  most  need  them,  and  eaten 
fresh.  Kot  a  mouthful  of  anything  is  to  be  sold  across  the 
border,  while  any  one  is  hungry  within  it. 

Then  the  second  law  is,  that  as  long  as  any  one  remains  un- 
fed, or   barebacked,  the  wages  fund    must  be  in  common.* 


*  Don't  shriek  out  nt  this,  for  :in  imiwssible  fiincy  of  St.  Ocorpc's.  St. 
George  only  aires  about,  and  tells  you,  the  constantly  necessary  laws  in  a 
•well  orpanized  state.  This  is  a  tcnipf)r.irily  e.\|)C'dient  law  in  a  distressed 
one.  No  man,  of  a  boat's  crew  on  short  allowance  in  the  Atlantic,  is  allowed 
to  keep  provisions  in  a  private  locker;— still  less  must  any  man  of  the  crew 
of  a  city  on  short  allowance. 
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When  every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  fed  and  clothed,  the 
saving  men  may  begin  to  lay  by  money,  if  they  like;  but 
while  there  is  hunger  and  cold  among  you,  there  must  be  ab- 
solutely no  purse-feeding,  nor  coin-wrapping.  You  have  so 
many  bellies  to  fill ; — so  much  wages  fund  (besides  the  eatable 
produce  of  the  district)  to  do  it  with.*  Everyman  must  bring 
all  he  earns  to  the  common  stock. 

"What!  and  the  industrious  feed  the  idle  ?" 

Assuredly,  my  friends ;  and  the  more  assuredly,  because 
under  that  condition  you  will  presently  come  to  regard  their 
idleness  as  a  social  offence,  and  deal  with  it  as  such  :  which  is 
precisely  the  view  God  means  you  ta  take  of  it,  and  the  deal- 
ing He  intends  you  to  measure  to  it.  But  if  you  think  your- 
selves exempted  from  feeding  the  idle,  you  will  presently  be- 
lieve yourselves  privileged  to  take  advantage  of  their  idleness 
by  lending  money  to  them  at  usury,  raising  duties  on  their 
dissipation,  and  buying  their  stock  and  furniture  cheap  when 
they  fail  in  business.  Whereupon  you  will  soon  be  thankful 
that  your  neighbour's  shutters  are  still  up,  when  yours  are 
down  ;  and  gladly  promote  his  vice  for  your  advantage.  With 
no  ultimate  good  to  yourself,  even  at  the  devil's  price,  believe 
me. 

Now,  therefore,  for  actual  beginning  of  organization  of  this 
Sheffield  commissariat,  since  probably,  at  jirescnt,  you  won't 
be  able  to  prevail  on  the  Duke  of  York  to  undertake  the  duty, 
you  must  elect  a  duke  of  Sheffield,  for  yourselves.  Elect  a 
doge,  if,  for  the  present,  to  act  only  as  purveyor-general  : — 
honest  doge  he  must  be,  with  an  active  and  kind  duchess.  If 
you  can't  find  a  couple  of  honest  and  well-meaning  married 
souls  in  all   Sheffield  to  trust  the  matter  to,  I  have  nothing 

*  "  But  how  if  other  districts  refused  to  sell  ut  food,  as  you  say  we  should 
refuse  to  sell  food  U)  Uitm  T" 

You  Shfffelderg  nro  to  refuse  to  sell  food  only  because  fowl  Is  scarce  with 
you,  and  cutlery  plenty.  And  a.««yo»i  had  once  n  rop\itatlon  for  cutler}',  and 
hiivc  yot  skill  cnoufrh  loft  to  recover  it  if  you  will,  the  other  disfrict.s  of 
P'nL'land  (and  some  nhronil)  will  Ik*  L'hid  still  to  pive  you  some  of  their  din- 
ner in  exchnnfre  for  knives  and  forks, — which  is  a  i)erfcctly  sagacious  and 
expedient  arrangement  for  uU  concerned. 
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more  to  say :  for  by  such  persons,  and  by  such  virtue  in  them 
only,  is  the  thing  to  be  done. 

Once  found,  you  are  to  give  thera  fixed  salary*  and  fixed 
authority  ;  no  prince  has  ever  better  earned  his  income,  no 
consul  ever  needed  stronger  lictors,  than  these  will,  in  true 
doing  of  their  work.  Then,  by  these,  the  accurately  estimated 
demand,  and  the  accurately  measured  supply,  are  to  be  coupled, 
with  the  least  possible  slack  of  chain  ;  and  the  quality  of  food, 
and  price,  absolutely  tested  and  limited. 

But  what's  to  become  of  tlie  middleman  ? 

If  you  really  saw  the  middleman  at  his  work,  you  would  not 
ask  that  twice.  Here's  my  publisher,  Mr.  Allen,  gets  tenpence 
a  dozen  for  his  cabbages  ;  the  consumer  pays  threepence  each. 
That  is  to  say,  you  pay  for  three  cabbages  and  a  half,  and  the 
middleman  keeps  two  and  a  half  for  himself,  and  gives  you 
one. 

Suppose  you  saw  this  financial  gentleman,  in  bodily  pres- 
ence, toll-taking  at  your  door, — that  you  bought  three  loaves, 
and  saw  him  pocket  two,  and  pick  the  best  crust  off  the  third 
as  he  handed  it  in  ; — that  you  paid  for  a  pot  of  beer,  and  saw 
him  drink  two-thirds  of  it  and  hand  you  over  the  pot  and  sops, 
— would  you  long  ask,  then,  what  was  to  become  of  him  ? 

To  my  extreme  surprise,  I  find,  on  looking  over  my  two 
long-delayed  indexes,  that  there  occurs  not  in  either  of  them 
the  all-important  monosyllable  'Beer.'  But  if  you  will  look 
out  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  index  for  1874,  under  the 
articles  '  Food '  and  '  Fish,'  and  now  study  them  at  more  leisure, 
and  consecutively,  they  will  give  3'ou  some  clear  notion  of  what 
the  benefit  of  middlemen  is  to  you  ;  then,  finally,  take  the  Fors  of 
January,  1873,  and  read  the  forty-fourth  and  forty-fifth  pages 
carefully, — and  you  will  there  see  that  it  has  been  shown  by  Pro- 

*  The  idea  of  fixed  salary,  I  thankfully  perceive,  is  beginning  to  be  taken 
up  by  yiliilanthropic  persons,  (see  notice  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors 
in  '  Pall  Mall  Budget'  for  December  1,  1876,)  but  still  connected  witb  the 
entirely  fatal  notion  that  they  are  all  to  have  a  fixed  salary  themselves  for 
doing  notiiiiig  but  lend  money,  which,  till  they  wholly  quit  themselves  of, 
they  will  be  helpless  for  good. 
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fessor  Kirk,  that  out  of  the  hundred  and  fifty-six  millions  of 
pounds  which  you  prove  your  prosperity  by  spendnii^  annu- 
ally on  beer  and  tobacco,  you  pay  a  hundred  millions  to  the 
rich  middlemen,  and  thirty  millions  to  the  middling  middle- 
men, and  for  every  two  shillings  you  pay,  get  threepence-half- 
penny-worth of  beer  to  swallow  ! 

Meantime,  the  Bishop,  and  the  Rector,  and  the  Rector's 
lady,  and  the  dear  old  Quaker  spinster  who  lives  in  Sweetbriar 
Cottage,  are  so  shocked  that  you  drink  so  much,  and  that  you 
are  such  horrid  wretches  that  nothing  can  be  done  for  you  ! 
and  you  mustn't  have  your  wages  raised,  because  you  ^cill 
spend  them  in  nothing  but  drink.  And  to-morrow  they  are 
all  going  to  dine  at  Drayton  Park,  with  the  brewer  who  is 
your  member  of  Parliament,  and  is  building  a  public-house  at 
the  railway  station,  and  another  in  the  High  Street,  and  an- 
other at  the  corner  of  Philpotts  Lane,  and  another  by  the 
Btables  at  the  back  of  Tunstall  Terrace,  outside  the  town, 
where  he  has  just  bricked  over  tlie  Dovesbourne,  and  filled 
Buttercup  Meadow  with  broken  bottles  ;  and,  by  every  meas- 
ure, and  on  every  principle  of  calculation,  the  growth  of  your 
prosperity  is  established  ! 

Yuu  helpless  sots  and  simpletons!  Can't  you  at  least 
manage  to  set  your  wives — what  you  have  got  of  them — 
to  brew  your  beer,  and  give  you  an  honest  pint  of  it  for  your 
money  i!  Let  them  have  the  halfpence  first,  anyhow,  if  they 
must  have  the  kicks  afterwards. 

Read  carefully  over,  then,  thirsty  and  hungry  friends,  con- 
cerning these  questions  of  meat  and  drink,  that  whole  Fore  of 
March,  1S73  ;  but  chiefly  Sir  Walter's  letter,  and  what  it  Siiys 
of  Education,  as  useless,  unless  you  limit  your  tippling-houses.* 

Yet  sonjc  kind  of  education  is  instantly  necessary  to  give 
you  the  courage  and  sense  to  limit  thcin.  If  I  were  in  your 
place,  I  should  drink  myself  to  death  in  six  months,  l)ecau8e  I 
had  nothing  to  amuse  me  ;  and  such  tMlncution,  tlu-rcfore,  as 
may  teach  you  how  to  be  rightly  amused  I  an>  trying  with  all 

♦  Compare  Fors,  February,  1872. 
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speed  to  provide  for  you.  For,  indeed,  all  real  education, 
though  it  begins  in  the  wisdom  of  John  the  Baptist — (quite 
literally  so ;  tirst  in  washing  with  pure  water,)  goes  on  into  an 
entirely  merry  and  amused  life,  like  St.  Ursula's  ;  and  ends  in 
a  delightsome  death.  But  to  be  amused  like  St.  Ursula  you 
must  feel  like  her,  and  become  interested  in  the  distinct  nature 
of  Bad  and  Good.  Above  all,  you  must  learn  to  know  faith- 
ful and  good  men  from  miscreants.  Tlien  you  will  be  amused 
by  knowing  the  histories  of  the  good  ones — and  very  greatly 
entertained  by  visiting  their  tombs,  and  seeing  their  statues. 
You  will  even  feel  yourselves  pleased,  some  day,  in  walking 
considerable  distances,  with  that  and  other  objects,  and  so  truly 
seeing  foreign  countries,  and  the  shrines  of  the  holy  men  who 
are  alive  in  them,  as  well  as  the  shrines  of  the  dead.  You  will 
even,  should  a  voyage  be  necessary,  learn  to  rejoice  upon  the 
sea,  provided  you  know  tirst  how  to  I'ow  upon  it,  and  to  catch 
the  winds  that  rule  it  with  bright  sails.  You  will  be  amused 
by  seeing  pretty  people  wear  beautiful  dresses  when  you  are 
not  kept  yourselves  in  rags,  to  pay  for  them  ;  yon  will  be 
amused  by  hearing  beautiful  music,  when  you  can  get  your 
steam-devil's  tongues,  and  throats,  and  wind-holes  anywhere 
else,  stopped,  that  you  may  hear  it ;  and  take  enough  pains 
yourselves  to  learn  to  know  it,  when  you  do.  All  which 
sciences  and  arts  St.  George  will  teach  you,  in  good  time,  if 
you  are  obedient  to  him  : — witliout  obedience,  neither  he  nor 
any  saint  in  heaven  can  help  you.  Touching  which,  now  of 
ail  men  hated  and  abused,  virtue, — and  the  connection  more 
especially  of  the  arts  of  the  Muse  with  its  universal  necessity, 
— I  have  translated  a  piece  of  Plato  for  you,  which,  here  fol- 
lowing, I  leave  you  to  meditate  on,  till  next  month. 

'  The  Athenian.' — It  is  true,  my  friends,  that  over  certain 
of  the  laws,  with  us,  our  populace  had  authority  ;  but  it  is  no 
less  true  that  there  were  others  to  which  they  were  entirely 
subject. 

'  Tlie  Spartan.' — Which  mean  you  ? 

'  The  Athenian.' — First,  those  which  in  that  day  related  to 
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music,  if  indeed  we  are  to  trace  up  to  its  root  the  cbange 
which  has  issued  in  our  now  too  licentious  life. 

For,  at  that  time,  music  was  divided  according  to  certain 
ideas  and  forms  necessarily  inherent  in  it ;  and  one  kind  of 
songs  consisted  of  prayers  to  the  gods, and  were  called  hymns; 
and  another  kind,  contrary  to  these,  for  the  most  part  were 
called  laments,''  and  another,  songs  of  resolute  strength  and 
triumph,  were  sacred  to  Apollo ;  and  a  fourth,  springing  out 
of  the  frank  joy  of  life,  were  sacred  to  Dionusos,  and  called 
'dithyrambs.'t  And  these  modes  of  music  they  called  Laws 
as  they  did  laws  respecting  other  matters ;  but  the  laws  of 
music  for  distinction's  sake  were  called  llarp-laws. 

And  these  four  principal  methods,  and  certain  other  subor- 
dinate ones,  having  been  determined,  it  was  not  permitted  to 
use  one  kind  of  melody  for  the  pur])ose  of  another;  and  the 
authority  to  judge  of  these,  and  to  punish  all  who  disobeyed 
the  laws  concerning  them,  was  not,  as  now,  the  hissing,  or  the 
museless:}:  cry  of  the  multitude  in  dispraise,  neither  their  clap- 
ping for  j)raise :  but  it  was  the  function  of  men  trained  in  the 
offices  of  education  to  hear  all  in  silence;  and  to  the  children 
and  their  tutors,  and  the  most  of  the  multitude,  the  indication 


*  The  Coronach  of  the  Highlanders  represents  this  form  of  masic  dowTi  to 
nearly  our  own  days.  It  is  to  he  dcfinwi  as  the  sacr('<lly  ordered  expression 
of  the  sorrow  permitted  to  human  frailty,  liut  contrary  to  ]irayer,  according 
to  Plato's  words,  liecansc  expressinLr  will  contrary  to  the  will  of  God. 

f  "The  orijrin  of  this  wonl  is  unknown"  (Lidtleli  and  Scott).  But  there 
mu.st  havel>cenan  idea  connected  with  a  word  in  so  constant  use,  and  spoken 
of  matters  so  intimately  interesting  ;  and  I  have  myself  no  doubt  that  a  sense 
of  the  doubling  and  redoubling  caused  by  instinctive  and  artless  pleasure  in 
sound,  as  in  nurs<'ry  rhymes,  extended  itself  gradually  in  the  Greek  mind  into 
a  conception  of  the  universal  value  of  wliat  may  be  summe<i  in  our  short 
English  word  '  rej)ly  ' ;  as,  first,  in  the  re<luplicati<jn  of  its  notes  of  nipture  by 
the  ni>jhlini:ale, -then,  in  the  entire  system  of  ndju.ste<l  accents,  rhythms, 
strophes,  antistrophes,  and  (cIkm'S  of  burden  ;  and,  to  the  Greek,  most  prac- 
ticiilly  in  the  balanced  or  interchangid  song  of  answering  l»odies  of  chorus 
entering  from  oppfwite  doors  on  the  stage :  continuing  down  to  our  own  days 
in  tlie  alternate  chant  of  the  singers  on  each  side  of  the  choir. 

t  'Museless,'  as  one  says  '  shepherdless,'  unprotected  or  helped  by  the 
Muse.  » • 
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of  order  was  given  with  the  staff ;  *  and  in  all  these  matters  the 
multitude  of  the  citizens  was  willing  to  be  governed,  and  did 
not  dare  to  judge  by  tumult ;  but  after  these  things,  as  time 
went  on,  there  were  born,  beginners  of  the  museless  libertic- 
age, — poets,  who  were  indeed  poetical  by  nature,  but  incapable 
of  recognizing  what  is  just  and  lawful  for  the  Muse  ;  exciting 
themselves  in  passion,  and  possessed,  more  than  is  due,  by  the 
love  of  pleasure  :  and  these  mingling  laments  with  hymns,  and 
paeans  with  dithyrambs,  and  mimicking  the  pipe  with  the  harp, 
and  dragging  together  everything  into  everything  else,  invol- 
untarily and  by  their  want  of  natural  instinct  f  led  men  into 
the  false  thought  that  there  is  no  positive  rightness  whatsoever 
in  music,  but  that  one  may  judge  rightly  of  it  by  the  pleasure 
of  those  who  enjoy  it,  whether  their  own  character  be  good  or 
bad.  And  constructing  such  poems  as  these,  and  saying,  con- 
cerning them,  such  words  as  these,  they  led  the  multitude  into 
rebellion  against  the  laws  of  music,  and  the  daring  of  trust  in 
their  own  capacity  to  judge  of  it.  Whence  the  theatric  au- 
diences, that  once  were  voiceless,  became  clamorous,  as  having 

*  I  do  not  positively  understand  this,  but  the  word  used  by  Plato  signifies 
properly,  '  putting  in  mind,'  or  rather  putting  in  the  notion,  or  '  nous  '  ;  and 
I  believe  the  wand  of  tlie  ma-«!ter  of  the  theatre  was  used  for  a  guide  to  the 
■whole  audience,  a-s  that  of  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  is  to  the  band, — not 
merely,  nor  even  in  any  principal  degree,  for  time-keeping,  (which  a  pen- 
dulum in  his  place  would  do  perfectly), — but  for  exhortation  and  encour- 
agement. Supposing  an  audience  thoroughly  bent  on  listening  and  under- 
standing, one  can  conceive  the  suggestion  of  parts  requiring  attention,  the 
indication  of  subtle  rhytlim  which  would  have  escaped  uncultivated  ejirs, 
and  the  claim  f(jr  sympathy  in  parts  of  singular  force  and  beauty,  expressed 
by  a  master  of  the  theatre,  with  great  help  and  pleasure  to  the  audience  ; — 
we  can  imagine  it  best  by  supposing  some  great,  acknowledged,  and  popular 
master,  conducting  his  own  ojiera,  secure  of  the  people's  sj'mpalhy.  A  peo- 
ple not  generous  enough  to  give  sympathy,  ni)r  modest  enough  to  be  grateful 
for  leading,  is  not  capable  of  hearing  or  understanding  music.  In  our  own 
schools,  however,  all  that  is  needful  is  the  early  training  of  children  imder 
true  mu-sical  law  ;  and  the  performance,  under  excellent  masters,  of  appointed 
courses  of  l)eautiful  music,  as  an  essential  part  of  all  popular  instruction,  no 
less  important  than  the  placing  of  classical  books  and  of  noble  pictures, 
"within  the  daily  reach  and  sight  of  the  people. 

I  Literally,  '  want  of  notion  or  conception.' 
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professed  knowledge,  in  tlie  things  belonging  to  the  Muses,  of 
what  was  beautiful  and  not ;  and  instead  of  aristocracy  in  that 
knowledge,  rose  up  a  certain  polluted  theatrocracy.  For  if  in- 
deed the  democracy  had  been  itself  composed  of  more  or  less 
well-educated  persons,  there  would  not  have  been  so  much 
harm ;  but,  from  this  beginning  in  music,  sprang  up  general 
disloyalty,  and  proyiouncing  of  their  own  opinion  hy  every- 
hody  about  everything  ;  and  on  this  followed  mere  licentious- 
ness, for,  having  no  fear  of  speaking,  supposing  themselves  to 
know,  fearlessness  begot  shamelessness.  For,  in  our  audacity, 
to  have  no  fear  of  the  opinion  of  the  better  person,  is  in  itself 
a  corrupt  impudence,  ending  in  extremity  of  license.  And  on 
this  will  always  follow  the  resolve  no  more  to  obey  established 
authorities;  then,  beyond  this,  men  are  fain  to  refuse  the  ser- 
vice and  reject  the  teaching  of  father  and  mother,  and  of  all 
old  age, — and  so  one  is  close  to  the  end  of  refusing  to  obey 
the  national  laws,  and  at  last  to  think  no  more  of  oath,  or  faith, 
or  of  the  gods  themselves :  thus  at  last  likening  themselves  to 
the  ancient  and  monstrous  nature  of  the  Titans,  and  filling 
their  lives  full  of  ceaseless  misery. 


NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 


I.  Affairs  of  the  Company. 

Our  accounts  to  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  given  in  the  Tebruary  Fors. 
The  entire  pause  in  subscriptions,  and  cessation  of  all  serviceable  offere  of 
Companionship,*  during  the  last  six  months,  maj'  perhaps  be  owing  in  some 
measure  to  the  continued  delay  in  the  determination  of  our  legal  position.  I 
am  sure  that  Mr.  Somervell,  who  has  communicated  with  the  rest  of  the 
Companions  on  the  subject,  is  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  give  our  property 
a  simply  workable  form  of  tenure;  and  then,  I  trust,  things  will  progress 
faster;  but,  whether  they  do  or  not,  at  the  close  of  this  seventh  year,  if  I  live, 
I  will  act  with  all  the  funds  then  at  my  disposal. 

II.  Affairs  of  the  Master, 

Paid- 

Nov.  18.  The  Bursar  of  Corpus 

"         Henry  Swan;  engraving  for  '  Laws  of  Fesole ' 

29.  Jackson  

Dec.     7.  C.  F.  Murray,  for  sketch  of  Princess  Ursula 
and  her  Father,  from  Carpaccio  . 

10.  Oxford  Secretary 

11.  Self  at  Venice  t 

12.  Downs 

15.  Burgess 42 


Balance,  November  15th 
Balance,  December  15th 


•  I  hare  refused  Reveral  which  wore  made  without  clear  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  Ck)inpanionHliip;  and  especially  such  as  I  could  perceive  to  be  made,  thouKh  uncon- 
sciously, more  in  the  thou(;lit  of  the  honour  uttachinK  to  the  name  of  Companions,  than 
of  the  Helf'denial  and  humility  neccs-sary  in  their  duties. 

t  Includes  the  putiinc  up  of  scalToIds  at  St  Mark's  nnd  the  Ducal  Palace  to  cast  some 
of  their  sculptun's;  and  countless  other  e.Yj>en.ses,  !nytholopically  definable  as  the  open- 
InK  of  r)anae°K  brazen  tower:  l>esides  enormous  bills  at  the  "  Grand  Hotel."  and  sundry 
inexcusable  "  indiiicriiiiinaU.-  charities." 


£ 

8. 

d. 

13 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

£395 

0 

0 

£1135 
895 

3 
0 

4 
0 

£740 

8 

4 
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III.  The  mingled  impertinence  and  good  feeling  of  the  following  letter 
makes  it  difficult  to  deal  with.  I  should  be  unjust  to  the  writer  in  suppress- 
ing it,  and  to  myself,  (much  more  to  Mr.  Sillar,)  in  noticing  it.  The  reader 
may  answer  it  for  himself:  the  onl}'  passiige  respecting  which  I  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  say  anything  is  the  writer's  mistake  in  applying  the  rule  of  doing 
as  you  would  be  done  by  to  the  degree  in  which  your  neighbour  may  e.xpect 
or  desire  you  to  violate  an  absolute  law  of  God.  It  may  often  be  proper,  if 
ci\il  to  your  neighbour,  to  drink  more  than  is  good  for  you;  but  not  to  com- 
mit the  moderate  quantity  of  theft  or  adultery  which  you  may  perceive 
■would  be  in  polite  accordance  with  his  principles,  or  in  graceful  compliance 
with  his  ■wishes. 

"  November  U(7i,  1876. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Raskin, — TVliy  so  cross?  /don't  want  to  discuss  with  you  the 
'uses  of  Dissent.'  I  am  no  more  a  Dissenting  minister  than  you  are,  and 
not  nearly  as  much  of  a  Dissenter;  and  where  you  find  my  '  duly  dissenting 
scorn  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  and  the  legality  of  the  Jews '  I  don't 
know. 

"  Mr.  Sillar  l)ackbites  with  his  pen,  and  does  e%il  to  his  neighbour.  He 
does  it  quite  inadvertently,  misled  by  a  passage  in  a  book  he  has  just  road. 
Mr.  Huskin,  forgetting  liis  own  clear  e.\i)ositiou  of  Psjilm  xv.,  takes  up  the 
reproach  agamst  his  neighlx)ur,  believes  the  evil,  and  won't  even  pray  for 
the  sinner.  I  correct  tlie  mistjxke;  whereui)on  Mr.  Kuskin,  instead  of  .saying 
he  is  .sorry  for  printing  a  slander,  or  that  he  is  glad  to  tinil  ^Mr.  ISillar Was 
mi.staken,  calls  Mr.  Wesley  an  ass,  ('  unwise  Christian — altering  rules  so 
a.s  to  make  them  useless,'  are  his  words,  but  the  meaning  is  the  same,)  and 
sneers  at  Methodism,  evidently  without  having  made  even  an  '  elementary 
investigiition '  of  its  principles,  or  having  heard  one  sermon  from  a  Methodist 
preacher, — so  at  least  I  judge  from  Fors  XXXVI.,  p.  209. 

"  If  you  wanted  information — which  you  don't— about  our  rules,  I  would 
point  out  that  our  rules  are  only  three:— 1,  '  To  do  no  harm;'  2,  '  To  do  all 
the  good  we  CJin  to  men's  iKjdics  and  souls;'  and  3,  'To  attend  upon  all  the 
ordinances  of  God.'  A  Methodist,  according  to  Mr.  Wesley's  deliiiilion,  (par- 
don me  for  quoting  another  of  his  definitions;  unfortunately,  in  this  cn.se  it 
does  not  ex|)re.s.s  wlnil  />,  Imt  what  ought  to  be,)  is,  '  One  who  lives  after  the 
method  laid  down  in  the  Bible.' 

In  answer  to  your  questions,  we  don't  approve  of  goinff  to  Itnr,  yet  some 
times  it  may  be  neccs,s}iry  to  appeal  unto  Ca-sar;  ■•md  in  making  a  refeience  to 
a  Christian  magistrate  in  a  Christian  country,  we  don't  think  we  should  be 
doing  what  St.  Paul  condemns, — 'going  to  law  before  the  unjust,  before 
unbelievers,  and  not  before  sjiint.s.' 

"  As  to  usury  and  interest.  Iliiherto,  perhaps  wrongly,  we  have  l)eon  .•sat- 
isfied with  tlie  ordinary  ideas  of  men— including,  api)arenl!y,  some  of  your 
most  esteemed  friends — on  the  suiiject.  You  vourxlf  did  not  tind  out  the 
wrong  of  taking  interest  until  .Mr  Sillar  showed  vou  how  to  jmlgeof  it  (Kora 
for  1H74,  p.  100);  and  your  investigations  are  still,  like  mine,  st)  elementary 
that  tlicy  have  not  inlbieiiced  your  practice. 

"  I  cannot  H-ll  you  with  'pious  accunicy'  the  exact  numlK-r  of  glnHsos  of 
wine  you  may  proixriv  take,  giving  God"  thanks;  but  pniy  don't  take  ttx) 
many.  Personally,  I  fancy  the  rule,  '  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  1h'  done 
by,'  wouhl  keep  me  on  the  rignt  side  if  I  had  any  capital  to  invest,  which  I 
haven't.  .My  good  mother,  eighty  three  years  of  age,  lias  a  small  sum,  and 
since  niuIiiiL'  Knrs  I  have  jnsl  calculated  that  she  has  alrea<ly  receiv<-d  the 
entin  ainoiiiit  in  intere-t;  and  of  coiip'^e  she  must  now.  if  your  idwis  are  Cor 
Kct,  give  up  the  principal,  and  'go  and  work  fur  mure* 
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"As  for  my  postscript,  I  really  thought,  from  Fors  (pp.  127-8,  Letter 
LXVI.  ;  153-4,  Letter  LXVII.),  that  you  were  bothered  with  lawyers,  and 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  sums  of  money  given  to  you  for  a  definite 
purpose,  and  which  apparently  could  not  be  legally  applied  to  that  purpose. 
A  plan  that  has  answered  well  for  John  Wesley's  ISociety  would,  I  thought, 
answer  equally  well  for  another  company,  in  which  I  feel  considerable  in- 
terest. The  objects  of  the  two  societies  are  not  very  dissimilar:  our  rules 
are  substantially  yours,  only  they  go  a  little  further.  But  whilst  aiming  at 
remodelling  the  world,  we  begin  by  trjing  to  mend  ourselves,  and  to  '  save 
our  own  souls,'  in  which  I  hope  there  is  nothing  to  raise  your  ire,  or  bring 
upon  us  the  vials  of  your  scorn.  Referring  to  Fors  (p.  19  et  seq.),  I  think  I 
may  say  that '  we  agree  with  most  of  your  directions  for  private  life.'  In  our 
plain  and  simple  way, — assuredly  not  with  j'our  eloquence  and  rigour, — '  we 
promulgate  and  recommend  your  principles,'  without  an  idea  that  they  are 
to  be  considered  distinctively  yours.  We  find  them  in  the  Bible;  and  if  we 
don't  '  aid  3'our  plans  by  sending  you  money,'  it  is  because  not  one  of  us 
m  a  hundred  thousand  ever  heard  of  them;  and  besides,  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  think  that,  whilst  your  plans  are  good,  our  own  are  better.  For  my- 
self, I  have  for  some  lime  wished  and  intended  to  send  something,  however 
trifling  it  might  seem  to  you,  towards  the  funds  of  St.  George's  Company. 
Will  you  kindly  accept  20s.  from  a  Methodist  Pieaclierf*  I  was  going  to 
send  it  before  you  referred  to  us,  but  spent  the  money  in  your  photographs 
and  Xenophon;  and  sovereigns  are  so  scarce  with  me  that  I  had  to  wait  a 
little  before  I  could  afford  another. 

"And  now,  if  you  have  read  as  far  as  this,  will  you  allow  me  to  thank 
you  most  sincerely  for  all  that  I  have  learnt  from  you.  I  could  say  much 
on  this  subject,  but  forbear.  More  intelligent  readers  you  may  have,  but 
none  more  grateful  than 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"A  Methodist  Preachek." 

*  With  St.  George's  thanks. 
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LETTER  LXXIY. 

Venice,  Christmas  Day,  1876.* 
Last  niglit,  St.  Ursula  sent  me  her  dianthus  "  out  of  lier 
hedrooin  window,  witli  her  love,"  and,  as  I  was  standing  be- 
side it,  this  morning, — (ten  minutes  ago  only, — it  has  just 
struck  eight,)  watching  the  sun  rise  out  of  a  low  line  of  cloud, 
just  midway  between  the  domes  of  St.  George,  and  the  Ma- 
donna of  Safety,  there  came  into  my  mind  the  cause  of  our  dif- 
ficulties about  the  Eastern  question  :  with  considerable  amaze- 
ment to  myself  that  I  had  not  thought  of  it  before ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  in  what  I  had  intended  to  say,  been  misled,  hith- 
erto, into  quite  vain  collection  of  the  little  I  knew  about  either 
Turkey  or  Russia;  and  entirely  lost  sight,  (though  actually  at 
this  time  chiefly  employed  with  it!)  of  what  Little  Bear  has 
thus  sent  me  tlie  flower  out  of  the  dawn  in  her  window,  to  put 
me  in  mind  of, — the  religious  meanings  of  the  matter. 

I  must  explain  her  sign  to  you  more  clearly  before  I  can  tell 
you  these. 

She  sent  me  the  living  dianthus,  (with  a  little  personal  mes- 
sage besides,  of  great  importance  to  i)ie^  but  of  none  to  the 
matter  in  hand,)  by  the  hands  of  an  Irish  friend  now  staying 
here:  but  she  had  sent  me  also,  in  tlie  morning,  from  Enghmd, 
a  dried  sprig  of  the  other  flower  in  her  window,  the  sacred 
vervain, t  by  the  liands  of  the  friend  who  is  helping  me  in  all 
I  want  for  'Proserpina,' — Mr.  OHver. 

*  I  believe  the  following  entry  to  be  of  considerable  Importance  to  our 
future  work ;  and  I  leave  it,  uncorrected,  as  it  was  written  at  the  time,  for 
that  reason. 

f  I  liiul  carelessly  and  very  stupidly  taken  the  vervain  for  a  decorative 
mfxlificntion  of  olive.  It  is  painted  with  entire  veriicily,  so  that  my  good 
friend  Signor  Coldara,  (who  is  paintin!;;  Venetian  llow(  fm  for  us,  knew  it  for 
llie  "  Krlta  Luisji  "  at  the  first  glan<e,)  went  to  tl»e  IJolnnieal  Hardens  liero, 
and  painted  it  from  tlio  life.  I  will  fk-nd  hi.s  painting,  with  my  own  druw- 
'4 
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Now  the  vervain  is  the  ancient  flower  sacred  to  domestic 
purity ;  and  one  of  the  chief  pieces  of  teaching  which  showed 
me  the  real  nature  of  classic  life,  came  to  me  ten  years  ago,  in 
learning  by  heart  one  of  Horace's  house-songs,  in  which  he 
especially  associates  this  herb  with  the  cheerful  service — ^yet 
sacrificial  service — of  the  household  Gods. 

"  The  whole  house  laughs  in  silver; — maid  and  boy  in  happy 
confusion  run  hither  and  thither;  the  altar,  wreathed  with 
chaste  vervain,  asks  for  its  sprinkling  with  the  blood  of  the 
lamb." 

Again,  the  Dianthus,  of  which  I  told  you  more  was  to  be 
learned,  means,  translating  that  Greek  name,  "  Flower  of  God," 
or  especially  of  the  Greek  Father  of  the  Gods;  and  it  is  of  all 
wild  flowers  in  Greece  the  brightest  and  richest  in  its  divine 
beauty.     (In  'Proserpina,'  note  classification.*) 

Now.  see  the  use  of  myths,  when  they  are  living. 

You  have  tlie  Domestic  flower,  and  the  Wild  flower. 

You  have  the  Christian  sacriflce  of  the  Passover,  for  the 
Household  ;  and  the  universal  worship  of  Allah,  the  Father  of 
all, — our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven,  made  of  specialty  to 
you  by  the  light  of  the  crimson  wild  flower  on  the  mountains; 
and  all  this  by  specialty  of  sign  sent  to  you  in  Venice,  by  the 
Saint  whose  mission  it  was  to  convert  the  savage  people  of 
"  England,  over-sea." 

I  am  here  interrupted  by  a  gift,  from  another  friend,  of  a 
little  painting  of  the  '  pitcher '  (Venetian  water-carrier's)  of 
holy  water,  with  the  sprinkling  thing  in  it, — I  don't  know  its 
name, — but  it  reminds  me  of  the  "  Tu  asperges"  in  Lethe,  in 
the  Purgatorio,  and  of  other  matters  useful  to  me:  but  mainly 
observe  from  it,  in  its  bearing  on  our  work,  that  the  blood  of 
Sprinkling,  common  to  the  household  of  the  Greek,  Roman, 
and  the  Jew, — and  water  of  S|)iMidding,  common  to  all  nations 
on  earth,  in  the  Baptism  to  which  Christ  submitted, — the  one, 

Ing  of  the  plant  from  the  Carpaccio  picture,  to  the  Sheffield  imiseum.     They 
can  tliere  be  photographed  for  any  readers  of  Fors  who  eare  to  see  such 
likenesH  of  them. 
*  All  left  u-s  wrilifu,  iu  coufusjoo;  I  will  make  it  clear  presently. 
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speaketh  better  things  tlian  tliat  of  Abel,  and  tlie  other  than 
tliat  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea,  in  so  far  as  they 
give  joy  together  with  their  purity  ;  so  tiiat  the  Lamb  of  the 
Passover  itself,  and  the  Pitcher  of  "Water  borne  by  him  who 
showed  the  place  of  it,  alike  are  turned,  the  one,  by  the  last 
Miracle,  into  sacramental  wine  which  immortally  in  the  sacred 
Spirit  makes  glad  the  Heart  of  Man,  and  the  other,  by  the  first 
Miracle,  into  the  Marriage  wine,  which  here,  and  immortally  in 
the  sacred,  because  puritied  Body,  makes  glad  the  Life  of  Man. 

27Mf  January,  1877. 

Thus  far  I  wrote  in  the  morning  and  fwenoon  of  Christmas 
Day:  and  leave  it  so,  noting  only  that  the  reference  to  the 
classification  in  'Proserpina'  is  to  the  name  there  given  for 
the  whole  order  of  the  pinks,  including  the  dianthus, — namely, 
Clarissa.  It  struck  me  afterwards  that  it  would  be  better  to 
have  made  it  simply  'Clai'a,' — which,  accoi'dingly,  I  have  now 
determined  it  shall  be.  The  Dianthus  will  be  the  first  sub- 
species; but  note  that  this  Greek  name  is  modern,  and  bad 
Greek  also ;  yet  to  be  retained,  for  it  is  our  modern  contribu- 
tion to  the  pcrfectness  of  the  myth.  Carpaccio  meant  it,  first 
and  practically,  for  a  balcony  window-flower — as  the  vervain  is 
also:  and  what  more,  I  can't  say,  or  seek,  to-day,  for  I  must 
turn  now  to  the  business  for  this  month,  the  regulation  of  our 
Sheffield  vegetable  market: — yet  ior  tJiat,  even  you  will  have 
to  put  up  with  another  page  or  two  of  myth,  before  we  can 
get  rightly  at  it. 

I  must  ask  you  to  look  back  to  Fois  of  August,  1872,  page 
251;  and  to  liear  wliy  the  boy  with  his  basket  of  figs  was  so 
impressive  a  sign  to  me. 

He  was  selling  them  before  the  south  facade  of  the  Ducal 
Palace;  which,  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  lias  two 
notable  sculptures  on  its  corner-stones.  Now,  that  ]>alaco  is 
the  ])erfect  type  of  such  a  building  as  should  be  made  the  seat 
of  a  civic  govcrnnicnt  oxcrcitiing  all  needful  powers.*     How 

*  State  prisoners  were  kopt  In  the  paljice,  in8t4>a(I  of  in  a  separate  tower,  vm 
wrtM  our  pmrlffH'  in  London,  tliat  none  niinJit  be  in  Iwrnls  more  than  ii  montU 
before  iLcy  were  brought  up  for  judgnieul. 
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soon  you  may  wish  to  build  such  an  one  at  Sheffield  depends  on 
the  perfection  of  the  government  you  can  develope  there,  and 
the  dignity  of  state  which  you  desire  it  should  assume.  For 
the  men  who  took  counsel  in  that  palace  "  considered  the 
poor,''  and  heard  the  requests  of  the  poorest  citizens,  in  a  man- 
ner of  which  you  have  had  as  yet  no  idea  given  you  by  any 
government  visible  in  Europe. 

This  palace  being,  as  I  said,  built  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  the  nation  liked  to  express  its  thoughts  in  sculpture,  and 
being  essentially  the  national  palace,  its  builder,  speaking  as  it 
were  the  mind  of  the  whole  people,  signed  first,  on  its  corner- 
stones, their  consent  in  the  scriptural  definition  of  worldly 
happiness, — "  Every  man  shall  dwell  under  his  vine  and  under 
his  tia:  tree."  And  out  of  one  corner-stone  he  carved  a  fig: 
tree  ;  out  of  the  other,  a  vine.  But  to  show  upon  what  condi- 
tions, only,  such  happiness  was  to  be  secured,  he  thought  pro- 
per also  on  each  stone  to  represent  the  temptations  which  it 
involved,  and  the  danger  of  yielding  to  them.  Under  the  fig 
tree,  he  carved  Adam  and  Eve,  unwisely  gathering  figs  :  under 
the  vine,  Noah,  unwisely  gathering  grapes. 

'  Gathermg,''  observe  ; — in  both  instances  the  hand  is  on  the 
fruit ;  the  sculpture  of  the  Drunkenness  of  Noah  differing  in 
this  from  the  usual  treatment  of  the  subject. 

These  two  sculptures  represent  broadly  the  two  great  divi- 
sions of  the  sins  of  men  ; — those  of  Disobedience,  or  sins 
against  known  command, — Presumptnous  sins — and  therefore, 
against  Faith  and  Love;  and  those  of  Error,  or  sins  against 
unknown  command,  sins  of  Ignorance — or,  it  may  be,  of 
"Weakness,  but  not  against  Faith,  nor  against  Love. 

These  corner-stones  form  the  chief  decoration  or  grace  of  its 
strenjjth — meanini;.  if  von  read  them  in  their  national  lesson, 
"  Let  liim  tliat  thinkcth  lie  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall." 
Tlien,  next  above  these  stones  of  warning,  come  the  stones  of 
Judgment  and  Help. 

3rd  January,  1877. 

Above  the  sculpture  of  Presumptnous  Sin  is  carved  the  angel 
Michael,  witli  the  lifted  sword.     Above  the  sculpture  of  Err- 
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irg  Sin,  is  carvea  the  angel  Raphael,  leading  Tobias,  and  his 
dog. 

Not  Tobit,  and  his  dog.  observe.  It  is  very  needful  for  ns 
to  understand  the  separate  stories  of  the  father  and  son,  which 
gave  this  subject  so  deep  a  meaning  to  the  mediaeval  Churcli. 
Head  the  opening  chapter  of  Tobit,  to  the  end  of  his  prayer. 
Tliat  prayer,  you  will  find,  is  the  seeking  of  death  rather  than 
life,  in  entirely  noble  despair.  Erring,  but  innocent ;  blind, 
but  not  thijilcin^  that  he  saw, — therefore  without  sin. 

To  him  the  angel  of  all  beautiful  life  is  sent,  hidden  in  sim- 
plicity of  human  duty,  taking  a  servant's  place  for  hire,  to  lead 
his  son  in  all  right  and  happy  ways  of  life,  explaining  to  him, 
and  showing  to  all  of  us  who  read,  in  faith,  for  ever,  what  is 
the  root  of  all  the  material  evil  in  the  world,  the  great  error  of 
seeking  pleasure  before  use.  This  is  the  dreadfulncss  which 
brings  the  true  horror  of  death  into  the  world,  which  hides 
God  in  death,  and  which  makes  all  the  lower  creatures  of  God 
—even  the  happiest,  suffer  with  us. — even  the  most  innocent, 
injure  us.* 

But  the  young  man's  dog  went  with  them — and  returned,  to 
show  that  all  the  lower  creatures,  who  can  love,  have  passed, 
through  their  love,  into  the  guardianship  and  guidance  of 
angels. 

And  now  you  will  understand  why  I  told  you  in  the  last 
Fors  for  last  year  that  you  must  eat  angel's  food  before  you 
could  eat  material  food. 

Tobit  got  leave  at  last,  you  see,  to  go  back  to  his  dinner. 

Now,  I  have  two  pretty  stories  to  tell  you,  (though  I  must 
not  to-day.)  of  a  Venetian  dog,  which  were  told  to  me  on 
Christmas  Day  last,  by  Little  Boar's  special  order.  Her  own 
dog,  at  tiie  foot  of  her  bed,  is  indeed  unconscious  of  tlie  angel 
with  the  palm  ;  but  is  taking  care  of  his  mistress's  eartldy 
crown  ;  and  St.  Jerome's  dog,  in  his  study,  is  seriously  and  ad- 
miringly interested  in    the  progress  of  his  m.ister's   literary 

•  Mort.sun',--wbo  c«n.— the  evil  that  the  Horse  anil  Dog,  worebtpped  be- 
OH'  Gtxl,  hjiNc  dune  to  Knglund. 
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■work,  though  not,  of  course,  understanding  the  full  import  of 
it. 

The  dog  in  the  vision  to  the  shepherds,  and  the  cattle  in  the 
Nativity,  are  always  essential  to  these  myths,  for  the  same  rea- 
son ;  and  in  next  Fors,  you  shall  have  with  the  stories  of  tlie 
Venetian  dog,  the  somewhat  more  important  one  of  St.  Tlieo- 
dore's  horse, — God  willing.  Finally,  here  are  four  of  the 
grandest  lines  of  an  English  prophet,  sincere  as  Carpaccio, 
which  you  will  please  remember : 

*  The  bat  that  flits  at  close  of  eve. 
Hath  left  the  brain  that  won't  believe.* 

'  Hurt  not  the  moth,  nor  butterfly. 
For  the  Last  Judgment  draweth  nigh.' 

And  now,  Tobit  having  got  back  to  his  dinner,  we  may 
think  of  ours  :  only  Little  Bear  will  have  us  hear  a  little  read- 
ing still,  in  the  refectory.  Take  patience  but  a  minute  or  two 
more. 

Long  ago,  in  '  Modern  Painters, 'I  dwelt  on  the,  to  nie,  utter 
marvellousness,  of  that  saying  of  Christ,  (when  ''on  this  wise 
showed  He  Himself") — 

"  Come  and  dine 

....  So  when  they  had  dined,"  etc. 

I  understand  it  now,  witli  the  "  Children,  have  ye  here  any 
meat  ?"  of  the  vision  in  the  chamber.  My  hungry  and  thirsty 
friends,  do  not  you  also  begin  to  understand  the  sacredncss  of 
your  daily  bread  ;  nor  tlie  divinity  of  the  great  story  of  the 
world's  beginning; — the  infinite  truth  of  its  "Touch  not — 
taste  not — handle  not,  of  the  things  that  perish  in  the  using, 
but  only  of  things  which,  whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  are  to  the 
glory  of  God"? 

But  a  few  more  words  about  Venice,  and  we  come  straight 
to  Sheffield. 

My  boy  with  his  basket  of  rotten  figs  could  only  sell  them 
in  front  of  the  sculpture  of  Noah,  because  all  the  nobles  had 
perished  from  Venice,  and  he  was    there,  poor   little   coster- 
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monger,  stooping  to  cry  fighiaie  between  Lis  legs,  where  tlie 
stateliest  lords  in  Europe  were  wont  to  walk,  erect  enough, 
and  in  no  disordered  haste.  (Curiously,  as  I  write  this  very 
page,  one  of  the  present  authorities  in  progressive  Italy,  pro- 
gressive without  either  legs  or  arms,  has  gone  whizzing  by,  up 
the  canal,  in  a  steam  propeller,  like  a  large  darting  water 
beetle.)  lie  could  only  sell  them  in  that  place,  because  the 
Lords  of  Venice  were  fallen,  as  a  fig  tree  casteth  her  untimely 
figs;  and  the  sentence  is  spoken  against  them,  "Ko  man  eat 
fruit  of  thee,  hereafter."  And  he  could  onh'  sell  thorn  in 
Venice  at  all,  because  the  laws  of  the  greater  Lords  of  Venice 
wlio  huilt  her  palaces  are  disobeyed  in  her  modern  liberties. 
Hear  this,  from  the  Venetian  Laws  of  State  respecting 
'*  Frutti  e  Fruttai'oli,"  preserved  in  the  Correr  Museum. 

19th  June,  1516.^ — "It  is  forbidden  to  all  and  sundry  to 
sell  bad  fruits.  Figs,  especially,  must  not  be  kept  in  the  shop 
from  one  day  to  another,  on  pain  of  fine  of  twenty-five  lire." 

30th  June,  1518. — ^*  The  sale  of  squeezed  figs  and  preserved 
figs  is  forbidden.     They  are  to  be  sold  ripe."    • 

10th  June,  1523. — "Figs  cannot  be  preserved  nor  packed. 
They  are  to  be  sold  in  the  same  day  that  they  are  brought  into 
this  city." 

The  intent  of  these  laws  is  to  supply  the  pcojile  largely  and 
cheaply  with  ripe  fresh  figs  from  the  mainland,  and  to  prevent 
their  ever  being  eaten  in  a  state  injurious  to  health,  on  the 
one  side,  or  kept,  to  raise  the  pi-ice,  on  the  other.  Note  the 
continual  connection  between  Shakspeare's  ideal,  both  of  com- 
merce and  fairyland,  with  Greece,  and  Venice  :  "  Feed  liim 
with  apricocks  and  dewberries, — with  purple  grapes,  gi'een 
figs,  and  mulberries"  ;  the  laws  of  Venice  respecting  this  j>ar- 
ticular  fruit  being  originally  Greek;  (Athenian;  see  deriva- 
tion of  word  'sycophant,'  in  any  good  dictionary). 

But  the  next  law,  7th  July,  1523,  introduces  question  of  a 
fruit  still  more  important  to  Venetians. 


*  "  Innihitn  n  fliiuiupic  il  vendcrc  frutti  «atlivL"    Before  1516,  observe, 
Bolxxly  tlioufjht  of  duiiig  bo. 
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"Oil  pain  of  fine  (nt  supra),  let  no  spoiled  or  decaying 
melons  or  bottle-gourds  be  sold,  nor  any  yellow  cucumbers." 

9tli  June,  1524. — "  The  sale  of  fruits  which  are  not  good 
and  nourishing  is  forbidden  to  every  one,  both  on  the  canals 
and  lands  of  this  city.  Similarly,  it  is  forbidden  to  keep  them 
in  baskets  more  than  a  day ;  and,  similarly,  to  keep  bad  mixed 
with  the  good." 

On  the  15th  July,  1545,  a  slight  relaxation  is  granted  of 
this  law,  as  follows:  '"Sellers  of  melons  cannot  sell  them 
either  unripe  or  decayed  (crudi  o  marci),  without  putting  a 
ticket  on  them,  to  certify  them  as  such." 

And  to  ensure  obedience  to  these  most  wholesome  ordi- 
nances  of  state,  the  life  of  the  Venetian  greengrocer  was  ren- 
dered, (according  to  Mr.  John  Bright,*)  a  burden  to  him,  by 
the  following  regulations  : — 

*  (Fors,  January,  1874,  page  3.) 

I  observe  that,  in  his  recent  speech  at  Rochdale.  Mr.  Bright  makes  mention 
of  me  which  he  "  hopes  I  shall  forgive."  There  is  no  question  of  forgive- 
ness in  the  matter;  Mr.  Bright  speaks  of  me  what  he  believes  to  be  tnie,  and 
what,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  is  so  :  he  quotes  a  useful  passage  from 
the  part  of  my  books  which  he  understands;  and  a  notable  stanza  from  the 
great  song  of  Sheffield,  who.se  final  purport,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Bright  himself 
reaches  only  the  third  part  of  the  way  to  understanding.  He  has  left  to  me 
the  duty  of  expressing  the  ultimate  force  of  it,  in  such  rude  additional 
rhyme  as  came  to  me  yesterday,  while  walking  to  and  fro  in  St.  Mark's 
porch,  beside  the  grave  of  the  Duke  Marino  Morosini;  a  man  who  knew 
more  of  the  East  than  Mr.  Bright,  and  than  most  of  his  Rochdale  audience; 
but  wlio  nevertheless  shared  the  incapacity  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Epami- 
nondas,  to  conceive  the  grandeur  of  the  ceremony  "  which  took  place  yester- 
day in  Northern  India." 

Here  is  Ebenezer's  stanza,  then,  with  its  sequence,  taught  me  by  Duke 
Morocen: 

"  What  shall  Bread -Tax  do  for  thee. 
Venerable  Monarchy? 
Dreams  of  evil,— sparing  sight, 
Let  that  horror  rest  in  night." 

What  shall  Drink-Tax  do  for  thee. 
Faith  Defending  Monarcliy? 
Priestly  King, — is  this  thy  sign, 
yalc  of  Blessing,— Bread,— and  Wine  ? 
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6th  July,  1559. — "  The  superintendents  of  fruits  shall  be 
confined  to  the  number  of  eight,  of  whom  two  every  week, 
(thus  securing  a  monthly  service  of  tlie  wliole  octave,)  shall 
stand  at  the  barrier,  to  the  end  that  no  fruits  may  pass,  of  any 
kind,  that  are  not  good." 

More  special  regulations  follow,  for  completeness  of  ex- 
amination ;  the  refusal  to  obey  the  law  becoming  gradually, 
it  is  evident,  more  frequent  as  the  moral  temper  of  the  people 
declined,  until,  just  two  centuries  after  the  issuing  of  the  first 
simple  order,  that  no  bad  fruit  is  to  be  sold,  the  attempts  at 
evasion  have  become  both  cunning  and  resolute,  to  the  point 
of  requi;'ing  greater  power  to  be  given  to  the  ofiicers,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

28th  April,  1725. — '*  The  superintendents  of  the  fruits  may 
go  through  the  shops,  and  seek  in  every  place  for  fruits  of 
bad  quality,  and  they  shall  not  be  impeded  by  whomsoever  it 
may  be.  They  shall  mount  upon  the  boats  of  melons  and 
other  fruits,  and  shall  prohibit  the  sale  of  bad  ones,  and  shall 
denounce  transgressors  to  the  magistracy." 

Nor  did  the  government  once  relax  its  insistance,  or  fail  to 
carry  its  laws  into  effect,  as  long  as  there  was  a  Duke  in 
Venice.  Her  people  are  now  Free,  and  all  the  glorious 
liberties  of  British  trade  are  achieved  by  them.  And  having 
been  here  through  the  entire  autunm,  I  have  not  once  been  able 
to  taste  wall-fruit  from  the  Rialto  market,  which  was  not  both 
unripe  and  rotten,  it  being  invariably  gathered  hai-d,  to  last  as 
long  as  possible  in  the  baskets  ;  and  of  course  the  rottenest  sold 
first,  and  the  rest  as  it  duly  attains  that  desirable  state. 

The   Pereian  fruits,  liowever,  which,  with  pears   and  cher- 

Wbnt  fihnll  Roof-Tax  do  for  thee, 
Life  Defending  Monarchy? 
Find'fit  thou  rest  for  England's  head, 
Only  free  among  the  Dead? 
Loosing  still  the  stranger's  slave. — 
Scaling  still  thy  Oanlcn-Orave? 
Kneel  thou  there;  and  tntiililing  pray, 
"  Angels,  roll  the  stone  away."— 
(Venice,  lltb  January,  1877.) 
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ries,  fill  the  baskets  on  the  Dncal  Palace  capitals,  are  to 
the  people  of  far  less  importance  than  the  gourd  and  melon. 
The  '  melon  boats,'  as  late  as  1845,  were  still  so  splendid  in 
beauty  of  fniit,  that  mj^  then  companion,  J.  D.  Harding, 
always  spent  with  me  the  first  hour  of  our  day  in  drawing  at 
the  Rialto  market.  Of  these  fruits,  being  a  staple  article  in 
constant  domestic  consumption,  not  only  the  quality,  but  the 
price,  became  an  object  of  anxious  care  to  the  government; 
and  the  view  taken  by  the  Venetian  Senate  on  the  question  I 
proposed  to  you  in  last  Fors,  the  function  of  the  middle-man 
in  raising  prices,  is  fortunately  preserved  at  length  in  the  fol- 
lowing decree  of  8th  July,  1577: — 

Decree  of  the  Most  Illustrious  Lords,  the  Five 
OF  the  Mariegole.* 

"  It  is  manifestly  seen  that  Melons  in  this  City  have  reached 
a  price  at  which  scarcely  anybody  is  bold  enough  to  buy  them  ; 
a  condition  of  things  discontenting  to  everybody,  and  little 
according  with  the  dignity  of  the  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to 
take  such  precautionary  measures  as  may  be  needful,"  (the 
Five,  most  Illustrious,  to  wit.)  ''and  although  our  Piesessorsf 
and  other  Magistrates,  who  from  time  to  time  have  had 
special  regard  to  this  difficulty,  have  made  many  and  divers 
jjrovisional  decrees,  yet  it  is  seen  manifestly  that  they  have 
always  been  vain,  nor  have  ever  brought  forth  the  good  effect 
which  was  desired  ;  and  the  cause  of  this  is  seen  expressly  to 
be  a  great  number  of  buyers-to-sell-again  who  find  themselves 
in  this  city,  and  in  whose  presence  it  is  impossible  so  quickly 
to  make  public  any  tiling  relating  to  the  import  or  export  of 
food,  but  this  worst  sort  of  men  pounce  on  it, J  and  buy  it,  be- 

*  A  Mariegola,  Madre-Rotrola,  or  Mofber-Law,  is  the  written  code  of  the 
rclifrious  and  secular  laws  either  of  a  club  of  Venetian  gentlemen,  or  a  guild 
of  Venetian  tradesmen.  With  my  ohl  friend  Mr.  Edward  Cheney's  help,  I 
shall  let  you  hear  something  of  the.se,  in  next  Fors. 

■f  Those  who  before  us  sat  on  this  Seat  of  Judgment. 

X  Most  illustrious,  a  little  l)etter  grammar  might  here  have  bceo  advisable; 
—had  indignation  perroitt^dl 
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fore  it  is  born  ;  in  this,  using  all  the  intelligences,  cunnings, 
and  frauds  which  it  is  possil)le  to  imagine  ;  so  that  tlie  people 
of  tills  city  cannot  any  more  buy  anything,  for  their  living,  of 
the  proper  Garden-master  of  it ;  but  only  from  the  buyers-to- 
eell-again,  tlirough  whose  hands  such  things  will  pass  two  or 
three  times  before  they  are  sold,  which  notable  disorder  is  not 
by  any  manner  of  means  to  be  put  up  with.  Wherefore,  both 
for  the  universal  benefit  of  all  the  City,  and  for  the  dignity  of 
our  Magistracy,  the  great  and  illustrious  Lords,  the  Five  Wise 
Men,  and  Foreseers  upon  the  Mariegole,  make  it  publicly 
known  that  henceforward  there  may  be  no  one  so  presumptu- 
ous as  to  dare,  whether  as  Fruiterer,  Green-grocer,  Buyer-to- 
eell-again,  or  under  name  of  any  other  kind  of  person  of  what 
condition  soever,  to  sell  melons  of  any  sort,  whether  in  the 
shops  or  on  the  shore  of  our  island  of  Rialto,  beginning  from 
the  i)ridge  of  llialto  as  far  as  tiic  bridge  of  the  Jicccaria  ;  and 
similarly  in  any  part  of  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark,  the  Pescaria, 
or  the  Tera  Nuova,*  under  penalty  to  whosoever  such  jiei'son 
siiall  sell  or  cause  to  be  sold  contrary  to  the  present  order,  of 
120  ducats  for  each  time  ;  to  lose  the  melons,  and  to  be 
whipped  round  the  Piazza  of  the  Rialto,  or  of  San  Marco, 
wheresoever  he  has  done  contrai-y  to  the  law ;"  but  the 
Garden-masters  and  gardeners  may  sell  where  they  like,  and 
nobody  shall  hinder  them. 

5(h  Jamuiry,  Morning. 

I  will  give  the  rest  of  tliis  decree  in  next  Fors  ;  but  I  must 
])ause  to-day,  for  you  have  enough  i)efore  you  to  judge  of  the 
metliods  taken  by  the  Duke  and  the  statesmen  of  Venice  for 
the  ordering  of  her  merchandize,  and  the  aid  of  her  poor. 

I  say,  for  the  ordering  of  her  mei'chandize  ;  other  merehan- 
dize  than  this  she  had  ; — pure  gold,  and  ductile  crystal,  and 
inlaid  marble, — various  as  the  flowers  in  mountain  turf.  P)Ut 
her  first  care  was  the  food  of   the  poor  ;  she  knew  her  first 

•  Thcso  Umititlons  referring  to  tlie  Rialto  market  and  piaz/Ji  leave  the 
ioipn  Rreenproeers  free  to  bcII,  they  being  under  vowed  diseipliuc  (>f  llie 
Mariogolu  of  Greengrocers. 
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duty  was  to  see  that  they  had  each  day  their  daily  bread. 
Their  corn  and  pomegranate  ;  crystal,  not  of  flint,  but  life  ; 
manna,  not  of  the  desert,  but  the  home — "  Thou  shalt  let  none 
of  it  stay  until  the  morning." 

"  To  see  that  they  had  their  daily  bread  ;"  yes — but  how  to 
make  such  vision  sure  ?  My  friends,  there  is  yet  one  more 
thing,  and  the  most  practical  of  all,  to  be  observed  by  you  as 
to  the  management  of  your  commissariat.  Whatever  laws 
you  make  about  your  bread — however  wise  and  brave,  you 
will  not  get  it  unless  you  pray  for  it.  If  you  would  not  be 
fed  with  stones,  by  a  Father  Devil,  you  must  ask  for  bread 
from  your  Father,  God.  In  a  word,  you  must  understand  the 
Lord's  Prayer — and  pray  it  i  knowing,  and  desiring,  the 
Good  you  ask  ;  knowing  also,  and  abhorring,  the  Evil  you  ask 
to  be  delivered  from.  Knowing  and  obeying  your  Father  who 
is  in  Heaven  ;  knowing  and  wrestling  with  'your  Destroyer' 
who  is  come  down  to  Eartli  ;  and  praying  and  striving  also, 
that  your  Father's  will  may  be  done  there, — not  his ;  and  your 
Father's  kingdom  come  there,  and  not  his. 

And  finally,  therefore,  in  St.  George's  name,  I  tell  you,  you 
cannot  know  God,  unless  also  you  know  His  and  your  adversary 
and  have  no  fellowship  with  the  works  of  that  Living  Dark- 
ness, and  put  upon  you  the  armour  of  that  Living  Light. 

'Phrases, — still  phrases,'  think  you?  My  friends,  the  Evil 
spirit  indeed  exists;  and  in  so  exact  contrary  power  to  God's, 
that  as  men  go  straight  to  God  by  believing  in  Him,  they  go 
straight  to  the  Devil  by  disbelieving  in  him.  Do  but  fairly 
rise  to  fight  liim,  and  you  will  feel  him  fast  enough,  and  have 
as  much  on  your  hands  as  you  are  good  for.  Act,  then.  Act 
— yourselves,  waiting  for  no  one.  Feed  the  hungry,  clothe 
the  naked,  to  tlie  last  farthing  in  your  own  power.  What- 
ever th«  State  does  with  its  money,  do  you  that  with  yours. 
Bring  order  into  your  own  accounts,  whatever  disorder  there  is 
in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  ;  then,  when  you  have 
got  the  Devil  well  under  foot  in  Sheffield,  you  may  begin 
to  stop  liim  from  persuading  my  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
that    tliey  want  a  new  grant,  etc.,  etc.,  to  make    his  machines 
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with  ;  and  from  illuminating  Parliament  with  new  and  in- 
genious suggestions  concerning  the  liquor  laws.  For  observe, 
as  the  outcome  of  all  that  is  told  you  in  this  Fors,  all  taxes  put 
by  the  rich  on  the  meat  or  drink  of  the  poor,  are  precise 
Devil's  laws.  That  is  why  they  are  so  loud  in  their  talk  of 
national  prosperity,  indicated  by  the  Excise,  because  the  fiend, 
who  blinds  them,  sees  that  he  can  also  blind  you,  through  your 
lust  for  drink,  into  quietly  allowing  yourselves  to  pay  fifty 
millions  a  year,  that  the  rich  may  make  their  machines  of 
blood  with,  and  play  at  shedding  blood.* 

But  patience,  my  good  fellows.  Everything  must  be  con- 
firmed by  the  last,  as  founded  on  the  first,  of  the  three  resolu- 
tions I  asked  of  you  in  the  beginning, — "  Be  sure  you  can 
obey  good  laws  before  you  seek  to  alter  bad  ones."  No  rat- 
tening, if  you  please;  no  pulling  down  of  park  railings;  no 
rioting  in  the  streets.  It  is  the  Devil  who  sets  you  on  that 
sort  of  work.  Your  Father's  Servant  does  not  strive,  nor  cry, 
nor  lift  up  his  voice  in  the  streets.  But  lie  will  bring  forth 
judgment  unto  victory;  and,  doing  as  lie  bids  you  do,  you 
may  pray  as  lie  bids  you  pray,  sure  of  answei",  because  in  Ilia 
Father's  gift  are  all  order,  strength,  and  honour,  from  age  to 
age,  for  ever. 


Of  the  Eastern  question,  these  four  little  myths  contain  all 
1  am  able  yet  to  say  : — 

I.  St.  George  of  England  and  Venice   does  not  bear   his 

sword  for  his  own  interests ;  nor  in  vain. 

II.  St.  George  of  Christendom  becomes  the  Captain  of  her 

Knights  in  putting  off  his  armour. 
HI.  When  armour  is  put  off,  pebbles  serve. 
IV.  Read  the  psalm  '  In  Exitii.* 

♦  Sec  third  article  In  Correspondence,  ahowlng  how  the  game  of  our 
nobles  becomes  the  gain  of  our  usurers. 


NOTES   AND   CORRESPONDENCE. 


I.  Affairs  of  the  Company. 

Our  accounts  I  leave  wholly  in  the  hands  of  our  Companion,  Mr.  Ryd- 
ings,  and  our  kind  helper,  Mr.  "Walker.  I  believe  their  statement  will  be 
ready  for  publication  in  this  article. 

[For  accounts  of  the  St.  George's  Fund  and  Sheffield  Museum  see  opposite 
and  four  following  pages.] 

Our  legal  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  our  Companion,  Mr.  Somervell,  and 
in  the  claws  of  the  English  faculty  of  Law:  we  must  wait  the  result  of  the 
contest  patiently. 

I  have  given  directions  for  the  design  of  a  librarj^  for  study  connected 
with  the  St.  George's  Museum  at  Sheffield,  and  am  gradually  sending  down 
books  and  drawings  for  it,  which  will  be  specified  in  Fors  from  time  to 
time,  with  my  reasons  for  choosing  them.  1  have  just  presented  the  library 
with  another  thirteenth-century  Bible, — that  from  which  the  letter  R  was 
engraved  at  page  188  of  Fors,  April  1872;  and  two  drawings  from  Filippo 
Lippi  and  Carpaccio,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Murray. 

II.  Affairs  of  the  Master. 

I  am  bound  to  state,  in  the  first  place, — now  beginning  a  new  and  very 
important  year,  in  which  I  still  propose  myself  for  the  Master  of  the  St. 
George's  Company, — that  my  head  certainly  docs  not  serve  me  as  it  did  once, 
in  many  respects.  The  other  day,  for  instance,  in  a  frosty  morning  at  Ve- 
rona, I  put  on  my  dressing-gown  (which  is  of  bright  Indian  shawl  stuff)  by 
mistjike  for  my  great-coat;  and  walked  through  the  full  market-place,  and 
half  way  down  the  principal  street,  in  tliat  costume,  proceeding  in  perfect 
trantiuilli'y  until  the  repeated  glances  of  unu.sual  admiration  bestowed  on  me 
by  the  pa.sscngers  led  me  to  investigation  of  the  possible  cause.  And  I  begin 
to  find  it  no  longer  in  my  power  to  keep  my  attcniion  fixed  on  things  that 
have  little  interest  for  me,  so  as  to  avoid  mechanical  mistakes.  It  is  iissuredly 
tnie,  as  I  said  in  the  December  Fors,  that  I  ran  keep  accounts;  but,  it  seems, 
not  of  my  own  revenues,  while  I  am  bu.sy  with  the  histor)'  of  thost;  of  Venice. 
In  page  254,  Letter  LXXII.,  the  November  expen.ses  were  deducted  from  the 
sum  in  the  first  column  instead  of  from  that  in  the  third,  and  the  balance  in 
that  piic^e  should  have  iK-en  £670  9«.  4</. ;  and  in  last  Fors,  £275  9«.  id.  My 
Ort'tuwich  pottery  usually  brings  roc  in  £60;  but  I  remitted  most  of  the 
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rent,  this  year,  to  the  tenant,  who  has  been  forced  hito  expenses  by  the  Street 
Commissioners.     He  pays  me  £34  16s.  9d,,  bringing  my  resources  for  Christ- 
mas to  the  total  of  £3U0  Qs.  Id. 
My  expenses  to  the  end  of  the  year  are  as  follows  :— 

£  8.  d. 

Bee.  18.  Raffaellc  {n) 15  0    0 

23.  A.  Giordani  (p) .    20  0    0 

23.  Self 50  0    0 

25.  Gift  to  relation 60  0    0 

PaulHuret(c) 5  0    0 

27.  Downs 10  0    0 

£160  0    0 


(a)  In  advance,  because  he  goes  home  to  Assisi  at  Christmas. 

(6)  The  old  Venetian  sculptor  who  cast  the  CoUeone  statue  for  the  Crystal 
Palace.     Payment  for  casting  Noah's  \iue  on  the  Ducal  Palace. 

(c)  My  godson  at  Boulogne.  (His  father,  a  pilot,  now  dead,  taught  me  to 
steer  a  lugger.)    Christmas  gift  for  books  and  instruments. 

Thus  leaving  me,  according  to  my  own  views,  (I  don't  vouch  for  the 
banker's  concurrence  in  all  particulars,)  £140  6«.  \d.  to  begin  the  year  with, 

after  spending,  between  last  New  Year's  Day  and  this,  the  total  sum  of 1 

won't  venture  to  cast  it  till  next  month  ;  but  I  consider  this  rather  an  eco- 
nomical year  than  otherwise.  It  will  serve,  however,  when  fairly  nailed 
down  in  exposition,  as  a  sufficient  specimen  of  my  way  of  living  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  resulting  in  an  expenditure  during  that  period  of  some  sixty 
thousand,  odd,  pounds.  I  leave,  for  the  present,  my  Companions  to  medi- 
tate on  the  sort  of  Master  they  have  got,  begging  them  also  to  remember  that 
I  possess  also  the  great  official  qualification  of  Dogberry,  and  am  indeed 
"  one  that  hath  had  losses."  In  the  appropriate  month  of  April,  they  shall 
know  precisely  to  what  extent,  and  how  much— or  little— I  have  left  of  the 
money  my  father  left  me.  With  the  action  I  mean  to  take  in  the  circum- 
Btances. 

III.  I  reprint  the  following  admirable  letter  with  all  joy  in  its  sturdy 
statements  of  principle  :  but  I  wish  the  writer  would  look  at  Mr.  D.  Ur- 
quhart's  '  Spirit  of  the  East.'  He  is  a  liitle  too  hard  upon  the  Turk,  though 
it  is  not  in  Venice  that  one  should  say  so. 

"Turkish  Loans  and  Bulgarian  Atrocitieb. 
' '  To  Oic  Editor  of  tlie  Carlisle  Journal. 

"  Sir, — There  appears  to  be  one  pro])able  cause  of  the  present  Ea.stern 
imbroglio  which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  most  of  those  who  have  written 
or  spoken  on  the  siibjfrt,  viz  ,  tlie  various  Turkish  loans  which  have  heen 
floated  on  the  London  Slock  Exchange. 

"  At  first  sight,  few  would  be  inclined  to  regard  these  as  the  root  of  the 
present  mischief,  but  investigation  may  revejd  that  Turkish  loans  at  hi^h 
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rates  of  interest,  and  Bulgarian  atrocities  follow  each  other  simply  as  cause 
and  effect. 

"  Of  course  few  of  the  Christian  investoi-s  in  these  loans  would  ever 
think,  when  lending  their  spare  capital  to  the  Turk,  that  they  were  aiding 
and  abetting  him  in  his  brutalilies,  or  stnving  the  seed  which  was  to  produce 
the  harvest  of  blood  and  other  abominations  in  the  Christian  provinces  un- 
der his  sway.  But  such,  nevertheless,  may  be  the  fact,  and  the  lenders 
of  the  sinews  of  war  to  tyrannical  and  bloodthirsty  governments  should 
be  warned  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  sanguinary  results  which  may 
ensue. 

"  The  horrors  to  which  our  world  has  been  subjected,  through  this  sys- 
tem of  lending  au<I  borrowing,  are  bt-yond  possibility  of  computation.  But 
let  us  simply  inquire  how  much  misery,  destitution,  and  death  lie  at  the 
door  of  our  national  debt. 

"  If  our  ecclesiastical  leaders  could  take  up  this  subject  during  the  pres- 
ent mission,  and  preach  sermons  upon  it  (as  Christ  Himself  would  have 
done),  from  such  te.\ts  as  these,—'  For  they  bind  burdens  upon  mon's 
shoulders,  grievous  to  be  l)orne,  and  will  not  touch  them  themselves  with 
one  of  their  fingers,'  and  '  For  ye  devour  widows'  houses,'  they  would  not 
find  it  necessary  to  refer  so  much  to  empty  or  appropriated  pews,  or  to 
lament  that  only  five  per  cent,  of  our  working  men  are  in  attendance  at 
church. 

"  One  can  fancy  the  effect  which  could  be  produced  by  a  few  sermons  on 
these  texts.  Our  own  debt  is  a  '  burden  '  which  takes  nearly  one  pound 
annually  from  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  kingdom,  and  our  war 
armaments  take  nearly  another  pound.  IIow  many  'witlows'  houses'  must 
these  '  burdens  '  be  literally  devouring  ?  And  yet  when  do  we  find  the  pro- 
fessed follower^  of  '  the  Prince  of  Peace  '  imitating  their  Ma.ster,  and  crying 
out  l)oldly  agaiast  tho.se  who  lay  these  heavy  burdens  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  people  ? 

"  Few  would  think,  wiicn  investinj;  in  the  Turki.sh  loans,  that  they  were 
laying  the  train  which  has  just  exploded  in  the  Turkish  provinces  with  such 
disastrous  effect.s,  scattering  so  much  ruin  and  desolation  amoniist  the  poor 
inhabitants  tiiere.  No,  they  wovdd  only  tliiidi  what  a  good  investment  it 
was,  and  what  a  large  interest  the  Turkish  Goveniment  had  engaged  to  pay 
for  the  acconimo<lation.  This  i>;  as  far  as  borrower  and  lender  usually 
look.  The  child  wishes  to  hold  the  razor,  the  maniac  wants  tiie  revolver  ; 
let  them  have  tliem  ;  it  is  their  look-out,  not  ours,  what  u.^^e  they  make  of 
them  ;  and  in  this  same  spirit  we  callously  hand  over  the  wealth  which  the 
]alx>ur  of  England  an<i  it'*  laws  have  ]>ut  under  our  control,  to  a  race  of 
homicide<<,  and  sit  supinely  by  while  they,  having  transformed  part  of  it 
into  powder  and  shot,  shower  these  relentle.s.sly  over  their  Christian  subjects, 
till  the  heart  of  Europe  turns  sick  at  the  sight. 

"  Now,  let  us  follow  the  con.sequences,  as  they  crop  out  in  natural 
Bcquence.  The  Turk  obtains  his  loan  from  Englishmen,  and  doul)tle.ss 
intends  to  pay  the  lar^'e  interest  he  promised  ;  but  how  has  he  to  accomplish 
this  ?  If  he  had  had  a  Forlunatus'  pur.se  he  would  not  have  ha<l  to  l)orrow. 
lie  has  no  such  purse,  but  he  has  jirovinces,  where  a  population  of  Chris- 
Hans  are  faithfully  cultivating  the  soil,  and  in  one  way  or  another  provid- 
ing them.selves  with  tin-  means  of  «-xistence.  The.se  have  to  be  the  For- 
lunatus' purse,  out  of  winch  he  will  abstract  tlie  ca.sli  to  pay  the  Engli.sh 
lenders  the  promise«l  interest  on  their  lo.an.  The  princi])al  he  spends  in 
luxurious  living,  ami  in  providing  the  arguments  (gun|iosvder  and  ste<l) 
whi<'h  may  Iw  re(|uire(l  to  convince  Ids  Christian  subjects  that  they  owe  the 
English  lendiTM  the  interest  he  has  engaged  to  ]>ay  for  the  loan.  The  loan 
itself,  of  course,  had  been  contracted  for  their  proleclinn  and  defence  ! 

"Here,  then,  we  come  to  the  old  story.  Mis  lax  famiinp  agents  Imve  to 
apply  the  screw  of  hijjher  luxeu  to  the  pe<jple,  demanding  more  and  still 
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moreL,  to  pay  these  English  lenders  their  interest,  till  human  patience 
reaches  its  limit ;  and  the  provinces  revolt,  resolved  to  be  free  from  those 
unjust  and  cruel  exactions,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  The  rest  is  all  too 
well  known  to  need  recapitulation.  Every  one  knows  how  the  Turkish 
hordes  rushed  down  upon  the  patient  people  whom  they  had  despoiled  for 
centuries,  like  an  avalanche  of  tire  and  steel,  and  the  horrors  and  abomina- 
tions that  ensued.  Yet,  when  a  neighbouring  monarch,  of  kindred  faith  to 
the  suffering  provinces,  demanded  (with  an 

'  Avenge,  O  Lord,  Thy  slaughtered  Saints  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  o'er  Bulgaria's  mountains  cold ') 

that  these  oppressions  and  atrocities  should  cease,  as  our  Oliver  Cromwell 
did  effectually  two  centuries  ago,  when  similar  atrocities  were  being  perpe- 
trated in  Piedmont,  what  did  we  see  ? 

"  To  the  everlasting  shame  of  England,  we  saw  its  fleet  despatched  to 
Besika  Bay,  as  a  menace  to  Russia  not  to  put  an  end  to  these  iniquities,  and 
as  a  hint  to  Turkey  to  stamp  out  the  revolt  as  quickly  as  possible  and  by 
whatever  means  it  might  see  tit  to  employ. 

"  Now  to  what  have  we  to  attribute  this  degradation  of  the  British  flag 
and  British  influence  ?  Is  it  to  secure  British  interests,  the  interest  of  a 
beggarly  flfty  millions,  or  thereabouts,  of  foolishly  invested  money,  that  our 
jolly  tars  have  to  be  despatched  to  give  at  least  moral  support  and  coun- 
tenance to  the  murderers  of  women  and  children  ? 

"  Why,  take  it  on  this  mercenary  ground,  and  calculate  what  those 
Christians,  if  freed  from  their  thraldom  to  the  Turk,  might  make  out  of 
this  '  fairest  part  of  God's  creation  '  in  a  jear  or  two.  and  the  result  will  be 
astonishing.  An  agricultural  race  like  the  French,  in  a  jear,  would  raise 
ten  times  tifty  millions'  worth  of  produce  from  tbe  groimd  which  Turkish 
rule  is  only  cumbering.  Then  is  it  not  time  this  cumberer  were  cut  down  V 
It  has  been  let  alone  for  centuries,  and  we,  as  its  special  husbandman,  with 
a  zeal  worthy  of  a  l)etter  cause,  have  been  digging  about  it  and  dunging  it 
(to  our  cost),  and  all  to  no  purpose,  and  yet  we  have  statesmen  who  think 
this  fruitless — Heaven's  li<ihtuing-struck— old  trunk  must  still  be  nourished 
as  a  shelter  and  protection  to  our  interests  in  the  East. 

"  These  Turks,  whom  a  few  are  so  anxious  to  protect,  have  been  a  curse 
to  Europe  ever  since  they  entered  it.  Their  lust  generally  known  atrocities 
upon  Christians  were  the  massacres  and  outrages  on  the  pilgrims  who,  in 
the  middle  ages,  were  visiting  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Serve  them  right  for 
their  folly,  say  many.  But  call  it  our  '  ancient  muniments,'  and  how 
then  ?  What  would  l)e  said  if  a  party  from  London,  visiting  Stonehenge, 
had  to  get  their  heads  broken  by  the  people  of  Salisliury  for  their  folly  I 
These  atrocities  roused  the  chivalry  of  the  ('hristian  nations  of  Europe,  and 

fave  rise  to  the  Crusades.  These  eventually  led  to  the  Turks'  entrance  into 
iurope,  which  they  were  likely  to  overrun,  when  Sobieski,  'a  man  sent 
from  God,  whose  name  was  .John,'  came  to  the  front  and  drove  them  back 
again.  Ever  since  their  appearance,  they  have  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
Europe— a  thorn  which  should  long  ere  this  have  been  extracted. 

"  Should  Europe  extract  this  thorn  now,  and  send  this  man  of  the  sword 
back  1o  his  native  deserts,  and  place  a  guard  of  Christian  knights  in  charge 
of  Con.sfantinoi)le.  to  teacii  him  should  he  attempt  to  return,  that  'all  they 
that  take  tiie  sword  shall  perish  with  tlie  sword,'  then  the  nations  of 
Europe,  too  long  crushed  un<kT  the  weight  of  'bloated  armaments'  and 
standing  annies,  might  begin  to  study  the  art  of  peace. 

"  Then  might  we  l)egin  lo  regard  ironclads  and  Woolwich  infants  as 
demons  from  the  pit,  which  some  of  our  bishojis  might  venture  to  exorcise 
as  monsters  that  were  devouring  widows'  houses  every  day  they  floated,  or 
every  time  they  wcrg  discharged  ;  and  which  had  no  riyhl  to  exist  in  a 
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Christian  or  pane  community.  Then,  too.  we  might  find  that  Russia  was, 
alter  all,  no  more  a  beai'  than  England  was  a  lion  ;  and  that,  though  peo- 
pled with  men  with  pa-ssions  like  our  own,  they  had  them  not  less  bridled 
than  we,  and  could  prove  themselves  to  be  men  of  honour,  men  to  be 
trusted,  and  men  who  desired  to  stand  by  the  principles  of  right  and  jus- 
tice, be  the  consequences  what  they  might,  even  though  the  heavens  should 
fall  and  earthy  patronisers  of  the  angels  be  dissatisfied. — I  am,  etc., 

'•  Cosmopolitan." 

IV.  I  am  grieved  to  leave  my  Scottish  correspondent's  letter  still  without 
reply.  But  it  is  unconnected  with  the  subjects  on  which  I  wish  to  lay 
stress  in  this  letter  ;  and  I  want  to  give  its  own  most  important  subject  a  dis- 
tinct place. 


Erratum.— In  Fors  of  December  last,  p.  246, /(W  xxni.,  read  xxxiiL 
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LETTER  LXXy. 

Vexice,  1st  February,  1877. 

I  AM  told  tliat  some  of  mj  '"'  most  intelligent  readers''  can 
make  nothing  of  what  I  related  in  last  Fors,  about  St.  Ursula's 
messages  to  me.  "What  is  their  difficulty  ?  Is  it  (1),  that  they 
do  not  believe  in  guai'dian  angels, — or  (2),  that  they  do  not 
think  me  good  enough  to  have  so  great  an  angel  to  guard  me, 
— or  (3),  that  knowing  the  beginning  of  her  myth,  they  do 
not  believe  in  St.  Ursula's  personality  ? 

If  the  first,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say ; — if  the  second,  I 
can  assure  them,  they  are  not  more  surprised  than  I  was  my- 
self; — if  the  third,  they  are  to  remember  that  all  great  myths 
are  conditions  of  slow  manifestation  to  human  imperfect  intel- 
ligence; and  that  whatever  spiritual  powers  are  in  true  per- 
sonality appointed  to  go  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  to  trouble  the 
waters  of  healing,  or  bear  the  salutations  of  peace,  can  only  be 
revealed,  in  their  reality,  by  the  gradual  confirmation  in  the 
matured  soul  of  what  at  first  were  only  its  instinctive  desires, 
and  figurative  perceptions. 

Oh  jiie !  I  had  so  much  to  tell  you  in  this  Fors,  if  I  could 
but  get  a  minute's  peace; — mysteries  of  the  Venetian  dog- 
gie, and  others  of  the  greater  dog  and  the  lesser  dog — in 
Heaven  ;  and  more  stories  of  Little  bear  in  Venice,  and  of  tiio 
Greater  bear  and  Lesser  bear  in  Heaven  ;  and  more  of  the 
horses  of  St.  Mark's,  in  Venice,  and  of  Pegasus  and  the  chiv- 
alry of  Heaven  ; — ever  so  much  more  of  the  selling  of  lemons 
in  Venice,  and  of  the  twelve  manner  of  fruits  in  Heaven  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations.  And  here's  an  infernal  paragraph 
about  you,  in  your  own  Sheffield,  sent  me  in  a  Lincoln  jxiper 
by  some  people  zealous  for  schools  of  art, — poor  fools  ! — which 
is  like  to  )>ut  it  all  out  of  my  head.  Of  that  presently.  I 
inubt  try  to  keep  to  my  business. 
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TV"ell,  the  beginning  of  all  must  be,  as  quickly  as  I  can,  to 
show  you  the  full  meaning  of  the  nineteenth  Psalm.  '"  Coeli 
enarrant ; '  the  heavens  declare — or  make  clear — the  honour  of 
God  ;  which  I  suppose,  in  many  a  windy  oratorio,  tliis  spring, 
will  be  loudly  declared  by  basses  and  tenors,  to  tickle  the  ears 
of  the  pul)lic,  who  don't  believe  one  word  of  the  song  all  the 
while  ! 

But  it  is  a  true  song,  none  the  less ;  and  you  must  try  to 
understand  it  before  we  come  to  anything  else  ;  for  tliese 
Heavens,  so  please  you,  are  the  real  roof,  as  the  earth  is  the 
real  fluor,  of  God's  house  for  you  here,  rentless,  bj'  His  Law. 
That  word  '  coeli,'  in  the  first  words  of  the  Latin  psalm,  means 
the  '  hollow  place.'  It  is  the  great  space,  or,  as  we  conceive  it, 
vault,  of  Heaven.  It  shows  the  glory  of  God  in  the  existence 
of  the  light  by  wliich  we  live.     All  force  is  from  the  sun. 

Tiie  firmament  is  the  ordinance  of  the  clouds  and  sky  of  the 
world.*  It  shows  the  handiwork  of  God.  He  daily  paints 
tliat  for  you;  constructs,  as  He  paints, — beautiful  things,  if 
yon  will  look, — terrible  tilings,  if  you  will  think.  Fire  and 
liail,  snow  and  vapour,  stormy  wind,  (cyclone  and  other)  ful- 
filling His  Woi'd.  Tiie  Word  of  God,  j)rinted  in  very  legible 
type  of  gold  on  lapis-lazuli,  needing  no  translation  of  yours,  no 
colporteur.shij).  Theie  is  no  sj)cecli  nor  language  where  their 
voice  is  not  heard.  Their  sound  is  gone  out  into  all  lands,  and 
their  word  to  tlie  ends  of  the  world.  In  them  hath  He  set  a 
tai)ernacle  for  the  Sun,  the  Lord  of  Physical  Life  ;  in  them 
also,  a  tabernacle  for  the  Sun  of  Justice,  the  Lord  of  S|»iritual 
Life.  And  the  light  of  this  Sun  of  the  Spirit  is  divided  into 
this  measured  Iris  of  colours  : — 

I.  The  Law  of  the  Loko.     Which  is  perfect,  converting 

the  soul. 
That  is  the  constant  law  of  creation,  which  breathes  life 
into  mattiT,  soul  into  life. 

II.  The  testimonies  of  the  Loki>.     Wliicii  arc  sure, — 

making  wise  the  simple. 

*  Sev  '  Mixlcrn  Paiatcra,'  in  vuriouB  pluocs. 
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These  are  what  He  has  told  us  of  His  law,  by  the  lips  of 
tlie  prophets, —  from  Enocl),  the  seventh  from  Adam,  by 
Moses,  by  Hesiod,  by  David,  by  Elijah,  by  Isaiah,  by  the 
Delphic  Sibyl,  by  Dante,  by  Chaucer,  by  Giotto.  Sure  testi- 
monies all ;  their  witness  agreeing  together,  making  wise  the 
simple — that  is  to  say,  all  holy  and  humble  men  of  heart. 

III.  The  statutes  of  the  Lokd.     Which  are  right,  and 

rejoice  the  heart. 
These  are  the  appointed  conditions  that  govern  human  life ; 
— that  reward  virtue,  infallibly  ;  punish  vice,  infallibly ; — 
fi^ladsome  to  see  in  operation.  The  righteous  shall  be  glad 
when  he  seeth  the  vengeance — how  much  more  in  the  mercy 
to  thousands  ? 

IV.  The  commandment  of  the  Lord.     Which  is  pure, 

enlightening  the  eyes. 
This  is  the  written  law — under  (as  we  count)  ten  articles, 
but  in  many  more,  if  you  will  read.     Teaching  us,  in  so  many 
words,  when  we  cannot  discern  it  unless  we  are  told,  what  the 
will  of  our  Master  is. 

V.  The  fear  of  the  Lord.     Which  is  clean,  enduring 

for  ever. 
Fear,  or  faith, — in  this  sense  one :  the  human  faculty  that 
purifies,  and  enables  us  to  see  this  sunshine  ;  and  to  be  warmed 
by  it,  and  made  to  live  for  ever  in  it. 

VI.  The  judgments  of  the  Lord.     Which  are  true,  and 

righteous  altogether. 
These  are  Ilis  searchings  out  and  chastisements  of  our  sins ; 
His  praise  and  reward  of  our  battle  ;  the  fiery  trial  that  tries 
us,  but  is  "no  strange  thing"  ;  the  crown  that  is  laid  up  for 
all  that  love  Ilis  appearing.  More  to  be  desired  are  they  than 
gold; — (David  thinks  first  of  these  special  judgments) — Sweeter 
than  honey,  or  the  honcy-coinb ; — moreover  by  them  is  Thy 
servant  warned,  and  in  keeping  of  them  there  is  great  re- 
ward.    Then — pausing — "Who   can    understand    his   errors? 
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Cleanse  Thou  me  from  the  faults  I  know  not,  and  keep  me 
from  those  I  know ;  and  let  the  words  of  my  lips,  and  the 
thoughts  of  my  brain,  be  acceptable  in  thy  open  sight — oh 
Lord  my  strength,  who  hast  made  me, — my  Redeemer,  who 
hast  saved." 

That  is  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  astronomy  of  the  nine- 
teenth Psalm  ;  and  now  you  must  turn  back  at  once  to  the 
analysis  given  you  of  the  eighth,  in  Fors,  May,  1875. 

For  as,  in  the  one,  David  looking  at  the  sun  in  his  liglit, 
passes  on  to  the  thought  of  the  Light  of  God,  which  is  IL's 
law,  so  in  the  eighth  Psalm,  looking  at  the  sun  on  his  throne, 
as  the  ruler  and  guide  of  the  state  of  Heaven,  he  passes  on  to 
the  thoughts  of  the  throne  and  state  of  man,  as  the  ruler  and 
light  of  the  World  :  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels, — Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet, — beasts 
and  all  cattle,  creeping  things  and  flying  fowl. 

It  is  of  this  dominion  in  love  over  the  lower  creatures  that 
I  have  to  speak  to-day  :  but  I  must  pause  a  moment  to  point 
out  to  you  the  difference  between  David's  astronomy  with  his 
eyes,  and  modern  astronomy  with  telescopes.* 

David's  astronumy  with  the  eyes,  first  rightly  humbles  him, 
— then  rightly  exalts  ; — What  is  man  that  Thou  so  regardest 
him — yet,  how  Thou  hast  regarded  !  But  modern  astronomy 
with  telescope  first  wrongly  exalts  us,  then  wrongly  humbles. 

First,  it  wrongly  exalts.  Lo  and  behold — we  can  see  a 
dozen  stare  where  David  saw  but  one  ;  we  know  how  far  they 
are  from  each  other ;  nay,  we  know  where  they  will  all  be, 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  can  make  almanacks.  What 
wise  people  are  we !  Solomon,  and  all  the  Seven  Sages  of 
Greece, — where  arc  they?  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Epaminondas 
— what  talk  you  to  us  of  them  !  Did  they  know,  poor  wretches, 
what  the  Dog  Star  smelt  of  ? 

We  are  .generally  content  to  jiause  at  this  pleasant  stage  of 
self-congratulation  ;  by  no  means  to  ask  further  what  the 
general  conclusions  of  the  telescope  may  be,  concerning  our- 

*  Compare  the  whole  of  the  lecture  on  Light,  in  '  Eagle's  Nest.' 
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selves.  It  might,  to  some  people,  perhaps  seem  a  deficiency  in 
the  telescope  that  it  could  discern  no  Gods  in  heaven  ;  that, 
for  all  we  could  make  out,  it  saw  through  the  Gods,  and  out 
at  the  other  side  of  them.  Mere  transparent  space,  where  we 
thonght  there  w^ere  houses,  and  gardens,  and  rivers,  and 
angels,  and  what  not.  The  British  public  does  not  concern 
itself  about  losses  of  that  natnre :  behold,  there  is  the  Uni- 
verse ;  and  here  are  we,  the  British  public,  in  the  exact  mid- 
dle of  it,  and  scientific  of  it  in  the  accuratest  manner.  "What  a 
fine  state  of  things !  Oh,  proud  British  public,  have  you  ever 
taken  this  telescopic  information  well  into  your  minds;  and 
considered  what  it  verily  comes  to  ? 

Go  out  on  the  seashore  wlien  the  tide  is  down,  on  sotne  flat 
sand  ;  and  take  a  littk^  sand  up  into  your  palm,  and  separate 
one  grain  of  it  from  the  rest.  Then  try  to  fancy  the  rehition 
between  that  single  grain  and  the  number  in  all  the  shining 
fields  of  the  far  distant  shore,  and  onward  shores  immeasura- 
ble. Your  astronomer  tells  you,  your  world  is  such  a  grain 
compared  with  the  worlds  that  are,  but  that  lie  can  see  no  in- 
habitants on  them,  no  sign  of  habitation,  or  of  beneficence. 
Terror  and  chance,  cold  and  fire,  light  strnck  forth  by  collision, 
desolateness  of  exploding  orb  and  flying  meteor.  Meantime — 
you,  on  your  grain  of  sand — what  are  you  ?  The  little  grain 
is  itself  mostly  uninhabitable ;  has  a  damp  green  belt  in  the 
midst  of  it.  In  that, — pooi-  small  vermin, — you  live  your 
span,  fighting  with  each  other  for  food,  most  of  the  time;  or 
building — if  perchance  you  arc  at  peace — filthy  nests,  in  which 
you  perish  of  starvation,  phthisis,  pi'ofligate  diseases,  or  despair. 
Tiiere  is  a  history  of  civilization  for  you!  briefer  than  Mr. 
Buckle's,  and  more  true — when  you  see  the  Heavens  and 
Earth  without  their  God. 

It  is  a  fearful  sight,  and  a  false  one.  In  wliat  manner  or 
way  I  neitlier  know  nor  ask  ;  this  T  know,  that  if  a  prophet 
touched  your  eyes,  you  miglit  in  an  instant  see  all  those 
eternal  spaces  filled  with  the  lieavenly  liost ;  and  this  also  I 
know,  tliat  if  you  will  begin  to  watch  these  stars  with  your 
liunian  eyes,  and  learn  what  noble  men  have  thought  of  tliem. 
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and  use.  their  liglit  to  noble   purposes,  you  will  enter   into  a 
better  joj  and  better  science  than  ever  eye  hath  seen. 

"  Take  stars  for  money — stars,  not  to  be  told 
By  any  art,— yet  to  be  purchased." 

I  have  nothing  to  do,  nor  have  you,  with  what  is  happening 
in  space,  (or  possibly  may  happen  in  time),  we  have  only  to 
attend  to  what  is  happening  here — ^and  now.  Yonder  stars 
are  rising.  Have  you  ever  noticed  their  order,  heard  their 
ancient  names,  thought  of  what  they  were,  as  teachers, '  lectur- 
ers,' in  that  large  public  hall  of  the  night,  to  the  wisest  men  of 
old  ?  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  direct  promise  to  you 
yourselves,  that  you  may  be  like  them  if  you  will?  "They 
that  be  wise,  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament; 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars,  for 
ever  and  ever." 

Tliev  that  be  wise.  Don't  think  that  means  knowing  how 
big  the  moon  is.  It  means  knowing  what  you  ought  to  do, 
as  man  or  woman;  what  your  duty  to  your  father  is,  to  your 
child,  to  your  neighbour,  to  nations  your  neighbours.  A  wise 
liead  of  the  English  Government  for  instance,  (Oliver,  had  he 
been  alive.)  would  have  sent  word,  a  year  ago,  to  the  Grand 
Siguier,  that  if  he  heard  a  word  more  of  'atrocities'  m  Uul- 
garia  after  next  week,  he  would  blow  his  best  palace  into  the 
Bosphorus.  Irrespective  of  all  other  considerations,  that  wns 
the  first  thing  to  be  wisely  said,  and  done,  if  needful.  What 
has  been  said  and  not  done,  since, — the  quantities  of  i)rint 
printed,  and  talk  talked,  by  every  conceivable  maimer  of  fool, 
— not  an  honest  syllable  in  all  the  lot  of  it,  (for  even  Mr. 
Bright's  true  and  rational  statement — the  only  quite  right 
M'ord,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  I've  seen  written  on  the  business,* 

*  I  do  not  venture  to  8i)cak  of  the  general  statements  in  my  master 
Carlylo's  letter  ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  to  dwell  too  nnicb  on  ibe  idcii  of  total 
destruction  to  the  Turk,  and  to  involve  considinitioiis  respecting  the  char- 
acter of  Turii  and  Hussiiiii  not  properly  bcarint:  on  the  business.  It  is  not, 
purely,  '  the  J^stern  Question  '  wiiethcr  Turkey  sbnil  exist,  or  Russia 
triiiin|)h,  hut  wlicthcr  we  shall  or  shall  not  stop  a  man  in  a  turban  from 
fliurdering  a  Christian. 
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that  Russians  had  as  much  right  to  the  sea,  everywhere,  as 
anybody  else,  was  tainted  by  his  party  spirit),  I  only  wish  I 
could  show,  in  a  heap  of  waste  paper,  to  be  made  a  bonfire  of 
on  Snowdon  top. 

That,  I  repeat,  was  the  one  simple,  knightly,  English-hearted 
thing  to  be  done  ;  and  so  far  as  the  '  Interests  of  England '  are 
concerned,  her  first  interest  was  in  this,  to  he  England ;  and 
not  a  filthy  nest  of  tax-gatherers  and  horse-dealers.  For  the 
horse-dealer  and  the  man-dealer  are  alike  ignoble  persons,  and 
their  interests  are  of  little  consequence.  But  the  horse-rider 
and  the  man-ruler,  which  was  England's  ancient  notion  of  a 
man,  and  Yenice's  also,  (of  which,  in  abrupt  haste,  but  true 
sequence,  I  must  now  speak,)  have  interests  of  a  higher  kind. 
But,  if  you  would  well  understand  what  I  have  next  to  tell 
you,  you  must  first  read  the  opening  chapter  of  my  little  Ve- 
netian guide,  '  St.  Mark's  Eest,'  which  will  tell  you  something 
of  the  two  piazzetta  shafts,  of  which  Mr.  Swan  has  now  pho- 
tographs to  show  you  at  St.  George's  Museum  ;  and  my  Vene- 
tian readers,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  this  Fors,  to  tell 
them  the  meaning  of  the  statues  on  the  top  of  said  pillars. 

These  are,  in  a  manner,  her  Jacob's  pillars,  set  up  for  a  sign 
that  God  was  with  her.  And  she  put  on  one  of  them,  the 
symbol  of  her  standard-bearer,  St.  Mark ;  and  on  the  otlier, 
tlie  statue  of  '  St.  Theodore,'  whose  body,  like  St.  Mark's,  she 
had  brought  home  as  one  of  her  articles  of  commercial  wealth  ; 
and  whose  legend — what  was  it,  think  you  ? — What  Evangel 
or  Gospel  is  this,  to  be  put  level  with  St.  Mark's,  as  the  banner 
on  the  other  wing  of  the  Venetian  Host  ? 

Well,  briefly,  St.  Mark  is  their  standard-bearer  in  the  war 
of  their  spirit  against  all  spiritual  evil;  St.  Theodore,  their 
standard-bearer  in  the  war  of  their  body  against  material  and 
fleshly  evil : — not  the  evil  of  sin,  but  of  material  malignant 
force.  St.  Michael  is  the  angel  of  war  against  the  dragon  of 
sin  ;  but  St.  Theodore,  who  also  is  not  merely  a  saint,  but  an 
angel,  is  the  angel  of  noble  fleshly  life  in  man  and  animals, 
leading  both  against  base  and  malignant  life  in  men  and  ani- 
mals,    lie  is  the  Chevalier,  or  Cavalier,  of  Venice, — her  first 
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of  loving  knights,  in  war  against  all  baseness,  all  malignity  ; 
in  the  deepest  sense,  St.  Theodore,  literally  '  God  gift,'  is  Di- 
vine life  in  nature;  Divine  Life  in  the  liesh  of  the  animal,  and 
in  the  substance  of  the  wood  and  of  the  stone,  contending  with 
poi&on  and  death  in  the  animal, — with  rottenness  in  the  tree, 
and  in  the  stone.  He  is  first  seen,  (I  can  find  no  account  of 
his  birth,)  in  the  form  of  a  youth  of  extreme  beauty  ;  and  his 
first  contest  is  with  a  dragon  very  different  from  St.  George's; 
and  it  is  fouicht  in  another  njanner.  So  much  of  the  lc£rend  I 
must  give  you  in  Venice's  own  words,  from  her  Mother-Rule 
of  St.  Theodore, — the  Kule,  from  the  thirteenth  century  down, 
of  her  chief  Club,  or  School,  of  knights  and  gentlemen.  But 
meditate  a  little  while  first  on  that  Venetian  word,  ''Mother- 
Law."  You  were  told,  some  time  since,  in  Fors,  by  an  Eng- 
lish lawyer,  that  it  was  not  a  lawyer's  business  to  make  laws. 
He  spoke  truth — not  knowing  what  he  said.  It's  only  Gud's 
business  to  make  laws.  None  other's  than  His  ever  were  made, 
or  will  be.  And  it  is  lawyers'  business  to  read  and  enforce  the 
same;  however  laughable  such  notion  of  this  function  may  be 
to  the  persons  bearing  present  name  of  lawyer.*  I  walked 
with  one  of  these — the  Recorder  of  London — to  and  fro  beside 
sweet  river  bank  in  South  England,  a  year  ago;  he  discoursing 
of  Ins  work  for  public  benefit.  He  was  employed,  at  that 
time,  in  bringing  before  Parliament,  in  an  acceptably  mod- 
erate form,  the  demand  of  the  Railroad  Companies  to  tax  the 
English  people  to  the  extent  of  six  millions,  as  payment  for 
work  they  had  expected  to  have  to  do ;  and  were  not  to  do. 

A  motherly  piece  of  law,  truly !  many  such  Mariegolasyour 
blessed  English  liberties  ])rovide  you  with!  All  the  while, 
more  than  mother,  "for  she  may  forget,  yet  will  I  not  foiget 
thee" — your  loving  Lord  in  Heaven  pleads  with  you  in  the 
everlasting  law,  of  which  all  earthly  law,  tliat  shall  ever  stand, 
is  jiart ;  loveable,  iniinitely  ;  binding,  as  the  bracelet  upon  the 
arm — as  the  shield  upon  the  neck ;  covering,  as  the  hen  gath- 

*  Compare  '  Unto  this  Last,'  in  the  note,  slpiiflcant  of  all  my  future  work, 
n(  pnpe  70.  (I  am  about  to  republish  tbifJ  book  page  for  page  ia  its  flrst 
lonu.) 
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eretli  her  brood  under  her  wings ;  guiding,  as  the  nurse's  hand 
the  tottering  step  ;  ever  watchful,  merciful,  life-giving;  Marie- 
gola  to  the  souls, — and  to  the  dust, — of  all  the  world. 

This  of  St.  Theodore's  was  first  written,  in  visible  letters  for 
men's  reading,  here  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1258.  "At  whicli 
time  we  all,  whose  names  are  written  below,  with  a  gi-acious 
courage,  witli  a  joyful  mind,  with  a  perfect  will,  and  with  a 
single  spirit,*  to  the  honour  of  the  most  holy  saviour  and  lord 

*  "  Cum  gratiosae  mente,  cum  alegro  anemo,  cum  sincera  voluntate,  et 
cum  uno  spirito,  ad  honor  de  lo  santissimo  Salvador  ct  signor  nostro,  misier 
Jesu-cristo  et  de  la  gloriosa  verghene  madoSa  senta  maria  soa  mare." 

So  much  of  the  dialect  of  Venice,  in  mid -thirteenth  century,  the  reader 
may  bear  with;  the  'mens'  being  kept  in  the  Homeric  sense  still,  of  fixed 
purpose,  as  of  Achilles.  It  is  pretty  to  see  the  word  '  Mother '  passing  upon 
the  Venetian  lips  into  'sea.' 

The  precious  mariegola  from  which  these  passages  are  taken  was  first,  I 
believe,  described  by  Mr.  Edward  Cheney,  "Remarks  on  the  Illuminated 
Manuscripts  of  the  early  Venetian  Republic,"  page  13.  Of  the  mauuscrjpt 
written  in  1258  there  remain  however  only  two  leaves,  both  illuminated  :  (see 
notes  on  them  in  fifth  chapter  of  '  St.  Mark's  Rest,')  the  text  is  a  copy  of  the 
original  one,  written  after  1400.  ]VIr.  Cheney's  following  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  '  Schools '  of  Venice,  of  which  this  was  the  earliest,  sums  all 
that  the  general  reader  need  learn  on  this  subject: — 

"  Though  religious  confraternities  are  supposed  to  have  existed  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  their  first  hutorical  mention  at  Venice  dates  from  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  were  of  various  sorts:  some  were  confined 
to  particular  guilds  and  callings,  while  others  included  persons  of  every  rank 
and  profession. 

"  The  first  object  of  all  these  .societies  was  religious  and  charitable.  Good 
works  were  to  be  performed,  and  the  practices  of  piety  cherished.  In  all, 
the  members  were  entitled  to  receive  assistance  from  the  society  in  times  of 
need,  sickness,  or  any  other  adversity. 

"  The  '  Confratemlta  Grandi,'  (though  all  had  the  same  object,)  were  dis. 
tinguished  by  the  quantity,  as  well  as  by  the  quality,  of  their  members,  by 
their  superior  wealth,  and  by  the  magnificence  of  the  buildings  in  which 
they  assembled  ;  buildings  which  still  exist,  and  still  excite  the  adjniration 
of  posterity,  tiiough  the  .societies  to  which  they  owed  their  existence  have 
been  dispossessed  and  .suppres.sed. 

"  The  '  ConfniternitA  Piccole,'  less  wealthy,  and  less  magnificently  lodged, 
were  not  the  less  con.stituted  societies,  witli  tlicir  own  rules  and  charters,  and 
having  their  own  chapel,  or  altar,  in  the  church  of  their  pafron-sj\int,  in  the 
sacristy  of  which  their  '  mariegola '  was  usually  preserved.  Many  of  the 
confraternities  had  a  temporal  as  well  as  a  .spiritual  object,  and  those  which 
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sir  Jesus  clirist,  and  of  the  glorious  virgin  madonna  saint  mary 
Lis  niotlier,  and  of  tlie  liappy  and  blessed  sir  saint  theodore, 
martyr  and  cavalier  of  God, — (' niartir  et  cavalier  de  dio') — 
and  of  all  the  other  saints  and  saintesses  of  God,"  (have  set 
our  names, — understood)  "  to  the  end  that  the  above-said  sir, 
sir  saint  theodore,  who  stands  continually  before  the  throne  of 
God,  with  the  other  saints,  may  pray  to  our  Lord  Jesus  christ 
that  we  all,  brothers  and  sisters,  whose  names  are  underwrit- 
ten, may  have  by  his  most  sacred  pity  and  mercy,  remission  of 
our  minds,  and  pardon  of  our  sins." 

"Remission  of  mind"  is  what  we  now  profess  to  ask  for  in 
our  common  piayer,  ''  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  oh  Lord, 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me."  Whereupon  follow  tiie 
stories  of  the  contest  and  martyrdom  of  St.  Theodore,  and  of 
the  bringing  his  body  to  Venice.  Of  which  tradition,  this  is 
the  passage  for  the  sake  of  which  I  have  been  thus  tedious  to 
you. 

"For  in  that  place  there  was  a  most  impious  dragon,  which, 
when  it  moved,  the  earth  trembled ;  when  it  came  forth  of  its 
cave,  whatsoever  it  met,  it  devoured. 

"  Then  St.  Theodore  said  in  his  heart,  '  I  will  go,  and  of  my 
Father's  substance  make  sacrifice,  against  the  most  impious 
dragon.'  So  he  came  into  the  vei-y  place,  and  found  there 
grass  with  flowers,  and  liglited  down  off  his  horse,  and  slept, 
not  knowing  that  in  that  phico  was  tlie  cave  of  the  dragon. 
And  a  icind  woman,  whose  name  was  Eusebia,  a  Ciiristian,  and 
fearing  God,  while  she  passed,  saw  St.  Theodore  sleeping,  and 
went  with  fear,  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  raised  him  up, 
saying,  '  Rise,  my  brother,  and  leave  tiiis  place,  for,  being  a 
youth,  yon  know  not,  as  I  see,  tlie  fear  that  is  in  this  place. 
A  great  fear  is  here.  But  rise  quickly,  and  go  thy  way.' 
Then  the  martyr  of  Christ  rose  and  said,  '  Tell  me,  woman, 

■were  composed  exclui^ively  of  niomljors  of  tlie  same  trnde  rofnilated  their 
worldly  roiiccnis,  find  ostablislu-d  llic  rules  by  which  the  Brothers  of  tho 
Guild  should  Ih-  InMind.  Thrir  hyc-Iaws  were  suhji-ct  to  the  iipproval  of  the 
Qoveriimeiit;  tliey  were  slringcnl  iind  cxi  lusivc.  ami  wen;  utrijlly  enforced. 
No  competition  wjw  allowed." 
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what  fear  is  in  this  place.'  The  maidservant  of  God  answered, 
saying,  '  Sou,  a  most  impious  dragon  inhabits  this  place,  and 
no  one  can  pass  through  it,'  Then  St.  Theodore  made  for 
himself  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  smiting  on  his  breast,  and 
looking  up  to  heaven,  prayed,  saying,  '  Jesus,  the  Son  of  tlio 
living  God,  who  of  the  substance  of  the  Father  didst  shine 
forth  for  our  salvation,  do  not  slack  my  prayer  which  I  pray 
of  thee,  (because  thou  in  battle  hast  always  helped  me  and 
given  me  victory)  that  I  may  conquer  this  explorer  of  the 
Devil.'  Thus  saying,  he  turned  to  his  horse,  and  speaking  to 
him  as  to  a  man,  said,  '  I  know  that  in  all  things  I  have  sinned 
against  thee,  oh  God,  who,  whether  in  man  or  beast,  hast 
always  fought  with  me.  Oh  thou  horse  of  Christ,  comfort 
thee,  be  strong  like  a  man,  and  come,  that  we  may  conquer 
the  contrary  enemy.'  And  as  the  horse  heard  his  master  say- 
ing fiery  (sacrificial)  words,  he  stood,  looking  forth  as  with 
human  aspect,  here  and  there  ;  expecting  the  motion  of  the 
dragon.  Then  the  blessed  Theodore  with  a  far-sent  voice 
cried,  and  said,  '  Dragon,  I  say  to  thee,  and  give  precept  to 
thee  in  the  name  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  crucified 
for  the  human  race,  that  thou  shouldest  come  out  of  thy  place, 
and  come  to  me.'  Instantly  as  he  heard  the  voice  of  St.  Theo- 
dore, he  prepared  himself  that  he  should  go  out  to  him.  And 
he  moving  himself  and  raging,  presently  in  that  place  the 
stones  M'ei'e  moved,  and  the  earth  trembled.  .  .  .  Then  the 
blessed  Theodore,  as  he  saw  him  moving  himself  in  his  fury, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  trampled  him  down,  and  the  horse, 
giving  a  leap,  rose  over  the  most  in)pious  dragon,  trampling  it 
down  with  all  its  four  feet.  Then  the  most  strong  martyr  of 
Ciirist,  St.  Theodore,  extending  liis  lance,  struck  it  through 
the  heart,  and  it  lay  stretched  out  dead." 

Venice,  Purification  of  the  Virgin,  1877. 

Oh  me,  again,  liow  am  I  ever  to  tell  you  the  infinite  of 

meaning  in   this  all-but-forgotten  story.      It  is  eleven   years 

to-day  since  the   2nd  of  Febriiary  became  a  great  festival  to 

ine ;  now,  like  all  the  days  of  all  the  years,  a  shadow;  deeper, 
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this,  in  beautiful  shade.  The  sun  has  risen  cloudless,  and  I 
have  been  looking  at  the  light  of  it  on  the  edges  of  St.  Ursula's 
flower,  which  is  happy  with  me,  and  has  four  buds  bursting 
and  one  newly  open  flower,  which  the  first  sunbeams  filled 
with  crimson  light  down  under  every  film  of  petal  ;  whose 
jagged  edges  of  paler  rose  broke  over  and  over  each  other, 
tossed  here  and  there  into  crested  flakes  of  petal  foam,  as  if 
the  Adriatic  breakers  had  all  been  changed  into  crimson  leaves 
at  tlie  feet  of  Venice-Aphrodite.  And  my  dear  old  Chamouni 
guide,  Joseph  Contet,  is  dead  ;  he  who  said  of  me,  "  le  pauvre 
enfant, — il  ne  sait  pas  vivre"  and  (another  time)  he  would 
give  me  nine  sons  a  day,  to  keep  cows,  as  that  was  all  I  was 
worth,  for  aught  he  could  see.  Captain  of  Mont  Blanc,  in  his 
time, — eleven  times  up  it,  before  Alpine  clubs  began  ;  like  to 
have  been  left  in  a  crevasse  of  the  Grand  Plateau,  where  three 
of  his  mates  were  left,  indeed  ;  he,  fourth  of  the  line,  under 
Dr.  Hamel,  just  brought  out  of  the  avalanche-snow  breathing. 
Many  a  merry  walk  he  took  me  in  his  onward  years — tifty-fivo 
or  so,  thirty  years  ago.  Clear  in  heart  and  mind  to  the  last,  if 
you  let  him  talk  ;  wandering  a  little  if  you  wanted  him  to 
listen  ; — I've  known  younger  people  with  somewhat  of  that 
weakness.  And  so,  he  took  to  his  bed,  and — ten  days  ago,  as 
I  liear,  said,  one  evening,  to  his  daughter  Judith,  "Bon  soir, 
je  pars  pour  Tautre  monde,"  and  so  went.  And  thinking  of 
him,  and  of  otiiers  now  in  that  other  world,  this  story  of  St. 
Theodore,  which  is  only  of  the  Life  in  this,  seems  partly  com- 
fortless.  '  Life  in  nature.'  There's  another  dead  friend,  now, 
to  think  of,  who  could  have  taught  us  much,  James  Ilinton  ; 
gone,  lie  also,  and  we  are  here  with  guides  of  the  newest, 
mostly  blind,  and  proud  of  finding  their  way  always  with  a 
stick.  If  they  trusted  in  their  dogs,  one  would  love  them  a 
little  for  their  dogs'  sakes.  But  they  only  vivisect  tlieir  dogs. 
If  I  don't  tell  you  my  tale  of  the  Venetian  doggie  at  once, 
it's  all  over  with  it.  How  so  much  love  and  life  can  be  got 
into  a  little  tangle  of  floss  silk,  St.  Theodore  knows ;  not  I  ; 
and  its  master  is  one  of  the  best  servants  in  this  world,  to  uno 
of  the  best  mastere.     It  wiis  to  Ih-  drowned,  soon  after  its  cyca 
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liad  opened  to  the  liglit  of  sea  and  sky, — a  poor  worthless  wet 
flake  of  floss  silk  it  had  like  to  have  been,  presently.  Toni 
pitied  it,  pulled  it  out  of  the  water,  bought  it  for  certain  sous, 
brought  it  home  under  his  arm.  What  it  learned  out  of  his 
heart  in  that  half-hour,  again,  St.  Theodore  knows ; — but  the 
mute  spiritual  creature  has  been  his  own,  verily,  from  that 
day,  and  only  lives  for  him.  Toni,  being  a  pious  Toni  as  well 
as  a  pitiful,  went  this  last  autumn,  in  his  holiday,  to  see  the 
Pope ;  but  did  not  think  of  taking  tlie  doggie  with  him,  (who, 
St.  Theodore  would  surely  have  said,  ought  to  have  seen  the 
Pope  too).  Whereupon,  the  little  silken  mystery  wholly  re- 
fused to  eat.  No  coaxing,  no  tempting,  no  nursing,  would 
cheer  the  desolate-minded  thing  from  that  sincere  fast.  It 
would  drink  a  little,  and  was  warmed  and  medicined  as  best 
might  be.  Toni  came  back  from  Rome  in  time  to  save  it ; 
but  it  was  not  its  gay  self  again  for  many  and  many  a  day 
after;  the  terror  of  such  loss,  as  yet  again  possible,  weighing 
on  the  reviving  mind,  (stomach,  supposably,  much  out  of 
order  also).  It  greatly  dislikes  getting  itself  wet ;  for,  indeed, 
the  tangle  of  its  mortal  body  takes  half  a  day  to  dry ;  some 
terror  and  thrill  of  uncomprehended  death,  perhaps,  remaining 
on  it,  also, — who  knows  ;  but  once,  after  this  terrible  Roman 
grief,  running  along  the  quay  cheerfully  beside  rowing  Toni, 
it  saw  him  turn  the  gondola's  head  six  feet  aside,  as  if  going 
away.  The  dog  dashed  into  tlie  water  like  a  mad  thing, 
"  See,  now,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me.'" 

Indistinguishable,  doubtless,  in  its  bones  from  a  small  wolf : 
according  to  Mr.  Waterhouse  Hawkins;  but  much  distinguish- 
able, by  St.  Theodore's  theology,  telling  of  God,  down,  thus 
far  at  least,  in  nature.  Emmanuel, — with  us;  in  Ra])hael,  in 
Tobias,  in  all  loving  and  lowly  things  ;  "  the  young  man's  dog 
went  with  them." 

And  in  those  Adriatic  breakers,  anger-fringed,  is  He  also  ? — 
EfRcc  queso,  fretum,  Raphael  revcrcnde,  quietum.*  And  in 
the  Dragons  also,  as  in   the  deeps?     Where  is  the  battle  to 


Engraved  above  the  statue  of  Raphael  on  the  Ducal  Palace. 
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begin  ?  How  far  down  in  the  darkness  lies  tliis  enemy,  for 
whom  Hell  beneath  is  moved  at  the  sound  of  his  coming? 

I  must  not  keep  yon  longer  with  mythic  teaching  to-day ; 
but  may  briefly  tell  you  that  this  dragon  is  the  'Rahab'  which 
I  mistook  in  the  86th  Psalm  ;  the  crocodile,  spiritually  named 
for  the  power  of  Egypt,  with  that  of  Babylon.  Look  in  the 
indices  of  Fors  for  the  word  "  Crocodile,"  and  remember  that 
the  lifted  cobra  is  the  crest  of  the  Egyptian  Kings,  as  the  liv- 
ing crocodile  their  idol.  Make  what  you  can  out  of  that,  till 
I  have  more  time  to  tell  you  of  Egyptian  animal  and  herb 
gods  ;  meantime,  for  the  practical  issue  of  all  this. 

I  have  told  you  the  wealth  of  the  world  consists,  for  one 
great  article,  in  its  useful  animals. 

How  to  get  the  most  you  can  of  those,  and  the  most  service- 
able ? 

"  Rob  the  squires'  stables,  to  begin  with  ?" 

No,  good  friends, — no.  Their  stables  have  been  to  them  as 
the  first  wards  of  Hell,  locked  on  them  in  this  life,  for  these 
three  hundred  years.  Rut  you  must  not  open  them  that  way, 
even  for  their  own  sakes. 

"  Poach  the  sqnircs'  game  ?" 

No,  good  friends, — no.  Down  among  the  wild  en'mies,  the 
dust  of  many  a  true  English  keeper  forbids  you  that  form  of 
theft,  for  ever. 

"  Poison  the  squires'  hounds,  and  keep  a  blood  bull  terrier?" 

Worse  and  worse — merry  men,  all. 

No — here's  the  beginning.  Box  your  own  lad's  ears  the 
first  time  you  see  him  shy  a  stone  at  a  sparrow  ;  and  heartily, 
too  :  but  ]uit  up,  you  and  mother — (and  thank  God  for  the 
blessed  persecution,)  — witii  every  conceivai)le  form  of  vermin 
the  boy  likes  to  bring  into  the  house,* — and  go  hungry  your- 
selves rather  than  not  feed  his  rat  or  his  rabbit. 

Then,  secondly, — you  want  to  be  a  gentleman  yourself,  I 
suppose? 


*  See  thf!  life  of  Thomas  Edwards  ;  (abstract  given  in '  Times  *  of  January 
B2iid  of  this  year). 
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"Well,  you  can't  be,  as  I  have  told  you  before, nor  I  neither; 
and  there's  an  end,  neither  of  us  being  born  in  the  caste  :  but 
you  may  get  some  pieces  of  gentlemen's  education,  which  will 
lead  the  way  to  your  son's  being  a  better  man  than  you. 

And  of  all  essential  things  in  a  gentleman's  bodily  and 
mortal  training,  this  is  really  the  beginning — that  he  should 
have  close  companionship  with  the  horse,  the  dog,  and  the 
eagle.  Of  all  birthrights  and  bookrights — this  is  his  first. 
He  needn't  be  a  Christian, — there  have  been  millions  of  Pagan 
gentlemen  ;  he  needn't  be  kind — there  have  been  millions  of 
cruel  gentlemen  ;  he  needn't  be  honest, — there  have  been  mil- 
lions of  crafty  gentlemen.  He  needn't  know  how  to  read,  or 
to  write  his  own  name.  But  he  must  have  horse,  dog,  and 
eagle  for  friends.  If  then  he  has  also  Man  for  his  friend,  he 
is  a  noble  gentleman  ;  and  if  God  for  his  Friend,  a  king.  And 
if,  being  honest,  being  kind,  and  having  God  and  man  for 
his  friends,  he  then  gets  these  three  brutal  friends,  be- 
sides his  angelic  ones,  he  is  perfect  in  earth,  as  for  heaven. 
For,  to  be  his  friends,  these  must  be  brought  up  with  him,  and 
he  with  them.  Falcon  on  fist,  hound  at  foot,  and  horse  part 
of  himself — Eques,  Ritter,  Cavalier,  Ciievalier. 

Yes; — horse  and  dog  you  understand  the  good  of;  but 
what's  the  good  of  the  falcon,  think  you  ? 

To  be  friends  with  the  falcon  must  mean  that  you  love  to 
see  it  soar ;  that  is  to  say,  you  love  fresh  air  and  the  fields. 
Farther,  when  the  Law  of  God  is  understood,  you  will  like 
better  to  see  the  eagle  free  than  the  jessed  hawk.  And  to 
preserve  your  eagles'  nests,  is  to  be  a  great  nation.  It  means 
keeping  everything  that  is  noble ;  mountains,  and  floods,  and 
forests,  and  the  glory  and  honour  of  them,  and  all  the  birds 
that  haunt  them.  If  the  eagle  takes  more  than  his  share,  you 
m;iy  shoot  him, — (l>ut  with  the  knight's  arrow,  not  the  black- 
guard'a  gun) — and  not  till  then. 

Meantime,  for  you  are  of  course  by  no  means  on  the  direct 
way  to  the  accomplishment  of  all  this,  your  way  to  such 
wealth,  so  far  as  in  your  present  power,  is  this:  first,  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  mystery  of  divine  life,  kindly  and  dreadful, 
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throughout  creation  ;  then  the  taking  up  your  own  part  as  tlie 
Lord  of  this  life ;  to  protect,  assist,  or  extinguish,  as  it  is  com- 
manded you.  Understand  that  a  mad  dog  is  to  be  slain  ; 
though  with  pity — infinitude  of  pity, — (and  much  more,  a 
mad  man,  of  an  injurious  kind;  for  a  mad  dog  only  bites 
flesh  ;  but  a  mad  man,  spirit:  get  your  rogue,  the  supremely 
maddest  of  men,  with  supreme  pity  always,  but  inexorably, 
hanged).  But  to  all  good  and  sane  men  and  beasts,  be  true 
brother ;  and  as  it  is  best,  perhaps,  to  begin  with  all  things  in 
the  lowest  place,  begin  with  true  brotherhood  to  the  beast:  in 
pure  simplicity  of  practical  help,  I  should  like  a  squad  of  you 
to  stand  always  harnessed,  at  the  bottom  of  any  hills  you  know 
of  in  Sheffield,  where  the  liorses  strain  ; — ready  there  at  given 
liours ;  carts  ordered  not  to  pass  at  any  others :  at  the  low 
level,  liook^'ourselves  on  before  the  horses;  pull  them  up  too, 
if  need  be  ;  and  dismiss  them  at  the  top  with  a  pat  and  a 
mouthful  of  hay.  Here's  a  beginning  of  chivali-y,  and  gentle- 
manly life  for  you,  my  masters. 

Then  next,  take  canal  life  as  a  form  of  'university'  educa- 
tion. 

Your  present  system  of  education  is  to  get  a  rascal  of  an 
architect  to  order  a  rascal  of  a  clcrk-of-thewoiks  to  order  a 
parcel  of  rascally  bricklayers  to  build  you  a  bestially  stupid 
building  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  j)oisoned  with  gas,  and 
with  an  iron  floor  which  will  drop  you  all  through  it  some 
frosty  evening  ;  wherein  you  will  bring  a  puppet  of  a  cockney 
lecturer  in  a  dress  coat  and  a  white  tie,  to  tell  you  smugly 
there's  no  God,  and  how  many  mchses  he  can  make  of  a  lump 
of  sugar.  Much  the  better  you  are  for  all  that,  when  you  get 
liome  again,  aren't  you  ? 

I  was  going  here  to  follow  nj>  what  our  Companion  had 
told  us  (Fors,  December,  1S7G,  Art.  V.  of  Corr.),  about  the 
Hull  '  keels' ;  and  to  show  you  how  an  entirely  refined  life 
was  conceivable  in  these  water  cottages,  with  gardens  all 
along  the  shore  of  them,  and  every  jiossible  form  of  whole- 
some exercise  and  teaching  for  the  children,  in  management  of 
boat  and  horse,  and  other  helpfulness  by  laud  and  water ;  but 
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as  I  was  beginning  again  to  walk  in  happy  tliouglit  beside  the 
courses  of  quiet  water  that  wind  round  the  low  hill-sides  above 
our  English  fields, — behold,  the  '  Lincoln  Gazette,'  triumphant 
in  report  of  Art-exhibitions  and  competitions,  is  put  into  my 
hand, — with  this  notable  paragraph  in  it,  which  Fors  points 
me  to,  scornful  of  all  else  : — 

"  A  steam  engine  was  used  for  the  first  time  on  Wednes- 
day," (January  Sitli),  "  in  drawing  tram-cars  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  Sheffield.  The  tramways  there  are  about 
to  dispense  with  the  whole  of  their  horses,  and  to  adopt  steam 
as  the  motive  power," 

And  doubtless  the  Queen  will  soon  have  a  tramway  to  Par- 
liament, and  a  kettle  to  carry  her  there,  and  steam-horse 
guards  to  escort  her.  Meantime,  my  pet  cousin's  three  little 
children  have  just  had  a  Christmas  present  made  to  them  of  a 
real  live  Donkey  ;  and  are  happier,  I  fancy,  than  either  the 
Queen  or  you.  I  must  write  to  congratulate  them;  so  good- 
bye for  this  time,  and  pleasant  drives  to  you. 
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I.  Affairs  of  the  Company. 

I  hope  the  accounts  last  month,  with  their  present  supplement,  will  be  sat- 
isfactory. The  sense  of  steady  gain,  little  by  little  indeed,  but  infallible,  will 
become  pleasant,  and  even  triumphant,  as  time  goes  on. 

The  present  accounts  supply  some  omi.ssions  in  the  general  ones,  but 
henceforward  I  think  we  need  not  give  Mr.  Walker  or  Mr.  Ryding  the 
trouble  of  .sending  in  other  than  half  yearly  accounts. 

The  best  news  for  tliis  month  is  the  accession  of  three  nice  Companions; 
one  sending  us  two  hundred  pounds  for  a  first  tithe;  and  the  others,  earnest 
and  e.vperienced  mistres.ses  of  schools,  having  long  worked  under  St.  George's 
orders  in  their  hearts,  are  now  happy  in  acknowledging  him  and  l)eiug  ac- 
knowledged. Many  a  young  creature  will  have  her  life  made  happy  and 
noble  by  their  ministry. 

The  Union  Bank  of  London  (Chancery  Lane  Branch),  in  Account 
WITH  St.  George's  Company. 
Dr.  £    8.    d. 

1877.  Jan.    1.  To  Balance 191    9    1 

23.  "     Per  Mr.  John  Ruskin,  cheque  at  Bridg- 
water (Talbot)     .        .        £50    0    0 
Ditto        ditto         .  26  11     3 

Sheffield  (Fowler)   .  20    0    0 

96  11     3 


25.  "     Per  ditto,  draft  at  Brighton  (Moss)  .     200    0  0 

26.  "     Per  Mrs   Bradley 7    0  0 

29.  "     Per  Mr.  John  Ruskin  (Mr.  Ryding's     . 

cheque 33  18  4 

Feb.  15.  "    Per  ditto,  draft  at  Bridgwater  (Browne)     100    0  0 

£(V2S  U  8 


Ch-. 
1877.  Feb.  15.  By  Balance ifi'JH  i.-]    8 

II.  AITairs  of  the  Master. 

I  Ixlicvr-  I  havocnnuirh  c.xhihitod  my  simplifitios  to  the  public, — the  more 
that,  for  my  own  part,  I  rather  enjoy  talking  about  myself,  even  in  my  fol- 
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lies.  But  my  expenses  here  in  Venice  require  more  illustration  than  I  have 
time  for,  or  think  Fors  should  give  space  to;  the  Companions  will  be  content 
in  knowing  that  my  banker's  balance,  February  5,  was  £1030  14s.  Id.;  but 
that  includes  £118  10«.,  di\idend  on  St,  George's  Consols,  now  paid  by  the 
tnistees  to  my  account  for  current  expenses.  The  complete  exposition  of 
my  present  standing  in  the  world  I  reserve  for  the  Month  of  Opening. 

m. 

"  Edinburgh,  November  2,  1876. 

"  I  have  been  for  some  time  a  pupil  of  yours,  at  first  in  art,  where  I  am 
only  a  beginner,  but  later  in  those  things  which  belong  to  my  profession,  (of 
minister).  Will  you  allow  this  to  be  my  excuse  for  addressmg  you? — the 
subject  of  mj'  letter  will  excuse  the  rest. 

"  I  write  to  direct  j'our  attention  to  an  evil  which  is  as  yet  unattacked,  in 
hopes  that  you  may  be  moved  to  lift  your  hand  against  it;  one  that  is  gaining 
virulence  among  us  in  Scotland.  I  know  no  way  so  good  by  which  its  de- 
struction may  be  compassed  as  to  ask  your  help,  and  I  know  no  other  way. 

"  I  shall  state  the  mere  facts  as  barely  as  I  can,  being  sure  that  whatever 
my  feelings  about  them  may  be,  they  will  affect  you  more  powerfully." 
(Alas,  good  friend — you  have  no  notion  yet  what  a  stony  hciirt  I'^e  got !) 
"  I  know  you  say  that  letters  need  not  ask  you  to  do  anything;  but  that  3'ou, 
should  be  asked  for  help  in  this  case,  and  not  give  it.  I  believe  to  be  impos- 
sible. Plea.se  read  this  letter,  and  sec  if  that  is  not  true;  the  next  four  pages 
may  be  missed,  if  the  recent  regulations  made  to  carry  out  the  Anti-Patron- 
age Act  have  engaged  your  attention.  The  evil  I  speak  of  has  to  do  with 
them. 

"  This  Act  made  the  congregation  the  electors  of  their  pastor,  the  Govern- 
ment leaving  the  General  Assembly  to  regulate  the  process  of  election.  It 
has  enacted  that  the  congregation  meet  and  choose  a  committee  to  make  in- 
quiries, to  select  and  submit  to  a  second  meeting  of  voters  the  names  of  one 
or  more  clergymen,  whom  thej'  (the  committee)  are  agreed  to  recommend. 
It  is  then  in  the  power  of  the  congregation  to  approve  or  di.sapprove  the  re- 
port; if  the  latter,  a  new  committee  is  appointed;  if  the  former,  thev  proceed 
to  elect;  then  if  one  name  only  is  submitted,  tliey  accept  it,  and  call  the  cler- 
gj-man  named  to  be  their  pa.'^tor;  if  more  than  one,  to  choose  between  them 
by  voting. 

"  But  the  Assembly  did  not  venture  to  Uike  precautions  against  an  abuse 
of  which  every  one  knew  there  was  danger,  or  rather  certainty.  Every  one 
knew  that  the  congregations  would  not  consent  to  choose  without  greater 
knowledge  of  the  men  to  be  chosen  from,  than  could  be  obtained  by  me^ns 
of  the  committee;  and  every  one  knew  also  of  what  sort  was  the  morality 
popular  on  the  subject.  And  what  has  happened  is  this:  between  the  first 
meeting  (to  elect  a  committee),  an<l  the  second  meeting  (to  elect  a  minister), 
the  clmrch  is  turned  into  a  tlieatre  for  the  display  and  enjovment  of  the 
powers — physical,  mental,  and  devotional — of  tlie  several  candidates. 

"  On  a  va«incy  being  declared,  and  the  committee  appointed,  tliesc  latter 
Jiml  that  tJwif  do  not  ne^d  to  exert  thfinsdres  to  seek  fit  men  !  "  (Italics  and 
note  of  admiration  mine;— this  appearing  to  me  a  most  wonderful  di8<^'ovcry 
on  the  part  of  tlic  committee,  and  indeed  the  taproot  of  the  mischief  in  the 
whole  busine.s,s.)  "  They  are  inundated  with  letters  of  appliciition  and  testi- 
monials from  men  who  are  seeking,  not  the  appointment,  but  permission  to 
prejieli  before;  the  congregation. 

"The  duties  of  the  committee  are  practically  confined  to  sifting  "  (with 
what  aperture  of  sieve?)  "  these  ai)plicalions,  ana  selecting  a  certain  numbft, 
from  twelve  to  tliree,  who  are  on  successive  Sundays  to  conduct  public  WQ«- 
bliip  before  the  electors,  who  may  thus  compare  uull  eliwse. 
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"When  all  the  'leet '  (as  it  is  called)  have  exhibited  themselves,  a  second 
meeting  is  called,  and  the  conmiittee  recommend  two  or  three  of  those  wlio 
are  understood  to  be  most  '  popular,"  and  the  vote  is  duly  taken.  At  first  it 
was  only  unordaiued  licentiates  who  were  asked  to  'preach  on  the  Icet '  (as 
they  call  it),  and  they  only  for  parishes;  but  nowadays — i.e.,  this  year — they 
ask  and  get  men  long  ordained  to  do  it;  men  long  ordained  lay  themselves 
out  for  it;  and  for  most  assistantships  (curacies)  the  same  is  required  and 
given;  that  is  to  sjiy,  that  before  a  man  can  obtain  leave  to  work  he  mu>t 
shame  himself,  and  everything  which  it  is  to  be  the  labour  of  his  life  to  sanc- 
tify. He  is  to  be  the  minister  of  Christ,  aud  begin  that  by  being  the  devil's. 
I  suppose  his  desire  is  to  win  the  world  for  Christ:  as  he  takes  his  tirst  step 
forward  to  do  so,  there  meets  him  the  old  Satan  with  the  old  offer  (there  is 
small  question  here  of  whether  he  appears  visible  or  not),  '  Some  of  this  will 
I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  bow  down  and  worship  me.'  You  .see  how  it  is.  He 
is  to  conduct  a  service  which  is  a  sham;  he  is  to  pray,  but  not  to  Him  he  ad- 
dresses; to  preach,  but  as  a  candidate,  not  as  an  ambassador  for  Chnst.  The 
prayer  is  a  performance,  his  jireaehing  a  performance.  It  is  just  the  devil 
laughing  at  Christ,  and  trying  to  make  us  join  him  in  the  mockery."  (No, 
dear  friend,  not  quite  that.  It  is  the  Devil  nctiiuf  Christ;  a  very  different 
matter.  The  religious  state  which  the  Devil  mu.st  attack  by  pretending  re- 
ligious 7X'al,  is  a  very  different  one  from  that  which  he  can  attack— as  our 
modern  political  economists,-  by  ojcn  scorn  of  it.) 

"  They  arc  not  consistent.  There  should  be  a  mock  baptism,  a  mock 
communion,  a  mock  sick  woman,  to  allow  of  more  mock  prayer  and  more 
mock  comfort.  Then  they  woidd  see  what  the  man  could  uo—  for  a  pastor's 
work  is  not  confined  to  the  usual  Sunday  service, — and  could  mark  all  the 
gestures  and  voice  modidations,  and  movements  of  legs  and  arms  properly. 
I  once  was  present  as  elector  at  one  of  these  election-services,  and  can  give 
my  judgment  of  this  ]M'ople's  '  privilege.'  It  simply  made  me  writhe  to  see 
the  man  trying  his  i)est  with  face,  figure,  and  voice  to  make  an  impre.s.sion; 
to  listen  t()  the  competition  m  rn.on  and  the  conii>elition  jirayer;  to  look  at 
him  and  think  of  George  Eliot's  '  Sold,  but  not  paid  for.'  The  ]>oor  }no}>k\ 
— will  twenty  years  of  faithiiil  iiiini>try  afterwards  .so  nnich  as  undo  tlic  evil 
done  theni  in  the  one  day  ?  They  are  forced  to  asseml)le  in  God's  house  ff>r 
the  purpose  of  making  that  hou.'<'  a  theatre,  and  divine  service  a  play,  with 
themselves  as  actors.  They  are  to  listen  to  the  sermon,  but  as  critics:  for 
them  to  join  in  the  prayers  they  stand  up  or  kneel  to  offer,  would  beinifaith- 
fulness  to  the  jHirpo.se  of  their  gathering.  They  are  then  to  listen  and  criti- 
cise-to enjoy,  if  they  can.  (Jn  future  Sundays  will  not  they  find  them 
selves  doing  the  sjinn'V 

'  1  have  not  spoken  to  many  about  it,  but  what  they  say  is  this:  1.  How 
else  can  the  jieople  kn()W  whom  to  choose  '!  (But  that  is  not  the  question  ) 
2.  The  clergyman  is  doing  so  great  a  thing  that  he  should  forget  hmiM-lf  in 
wliat  he  doe.s— iV/  mt,  he  is  to  throw  liiniself  down  (having  gone  to  the  tem- 
ple to  doit),  and  trust  to  the  angels.  Supp<.sing  that  were  right,  it  <ould 
make  little  difference;  the  artor  nuiy  forget  himself  in  '  Macbeth,'  Inil  he  is 
not  the  less  an  Hcff)r  ;  and  it  is  not  a  ca>e  of  forgetting  or  remembering,  but 
of  doing.  Vet  this  has  In-en  ur/'ed  to  me  by  a  ie.-iding  ecclesiastic  and  by 
other  g(M>d  men  ;  who,  iK-sides,  ignoreil  the  two  facts,  that  all  clergymen 
are  not  Christians,"  (is  this  an  (ickiioirlahjal  fact,  then,  in  our  lielormed 
Churches,  and  is  it  wliollv  iniiK)s.viblc  to  ascertain  whellier  liie  candidates 
do,  or  do  not,  jmisscss  so  desiral)|p  a  qualificiilion  Y)  "  far  less  exalted  Chris- 
tians, and  that  the  Church  has  no  right  to  lead  its  clergy  into  tem|>tation. 
!<.  The  people  ought  to  listen  as  sitmers,  nnd  worship  as  iMlievers.  even  at 
Huch  exhiliiiions  ;  judging  of  the  minlHtcr's  abilities  from  their  own  ini])reft- 
sion  afterwanlB.  (This  is  met  by  the  two  facts  stated  alK)ve  as  ajiplicd  to 
the  lav  inenilxTs  of  the  Church  and  congregation  ;  nnd  by  tlii>;,  that  they 
ure  unfaithful  tv  the  main  purj»oa-  of  Ibtir  nietling,  if  they  lose  sight  of 
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that  purpose  to  listen  and  pray.)  4.  That  certainly  a  poor  assistantship  is 
not  worth  preaching  and  praying  for,  but  that  a  good  one,  or  a  parish,  is, 
5.  That  one  must  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  (Spirit  of  God  at  a  dis- 
count.) 

"  To  this  long  letter  I  add  one  remark  :  that  the  reasons  why  the  Church 
submits  to  this  state  of  things  seem  to  be  the  (.lesirc  of  the  ecclesiastical 
party  in  power  to  do  nothing  which  may  hinder  the  influx  of  Di-ssenters 
(who  in  Scotland  enjoy  the  same  privileges) ;  and  the  fact  that  our  feelings 
on  the  subject,  never  Hue,  are  already  coarsened  slill  more  by  custom. 

"Dear  sir  (if  you  will  allow  me  to  call  you  so),  I  have  expressed  myself 
ill,  and  not  so  that  you  can,  from  what  I  have  written,  put  yourself  in  our 
place.  But  if  you  were  among  us,  and  could  see  how  this  is  hurting  every- 
body and  everything,  and  corrupting  all  our  better  and  more  heavenward 
feelings, — how  it  is  taking  the  heart  out  of  our  higher  life,  and  making 
even  our  best  things  a  matter  of  self-seeking  and  '  supply  and  demand,' — 
then  you  could  not  help  coming  to  our  rescue.  I  know  the  great  and  good 
works  you  have  planned  and  wish  to  finish  ;  but  still,  do  this  before  it  is 
too  late  for  us.  I  seem  to  ask  you  as  Cornelius  did  Peter.  All  Scotland  is 
the  worse  for  it,  and  it  will  spread  to  England.  And  after  all  you  are  one 
of  us,  one  of  the  great  army  of  Christ — I  think  a  commamler  ;  and  I  claim 
your  help,  and  beseech  it,  belie\'ing  no  one  else  can  give  what  1  ask. 
"  Ever  your  faithful  servant  to  coiiunand, 

"  A  Licentiate  of  the  Chcrcu  of  Scotlakd." 

I  can  only  answer  provisionally  this  able  and  earnest  letter,  for  the  evils 
which  my  correspondent  so  acutely  feels,  and  so  closely  describes,  are  in- 
deed merely  a  minor  consequence  of  the  corruption  of  the  motives,  no  less 
than  the  modes,  of  ordination,  through  the  entire  body  of  the  Christian 
Churches.  No  way  will  ever  be  discovered  of  rightly  ordaining  men  who 
have  taken  up  the  trade  of  preaching  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  to 
whom  it  is  matter  of  personal  interest  whether  they  preach  in  one  place  or 
another.  Only  those  who  have  left  their  means  of  living,  that  they  may 
preach,  and  whose  peace  follows  them  as  they  wander,  and  abides  where 
they  enter  in,  are  of  God's  ordaining :  and,  practically,  until  the  Church 
insists  that  every  one  of  her  ministers  shall  either  have  an  independent  in- 
come, or  support  himself,  for  his  ministry  on  Sunday,  by  true  bodily  toil 
during  the  week,  no  word  of  the  living  Gospel  will  ever  be  spoken  from 
her  pulpits.  How  many  of  those  who  now  occupy  them  have  verily  been 
invited  to  such  office  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  may  be  easily  judged  by  observ- 
ing how  many  the  Holy  Ghost  has  similarly  invited,  of  religious  persons 
already  in  prosperous  business,  or  desirable  position. 

But,  in  themselves,  the  practices  which  my  correspondent  thinks  so  fatal, 
do  not  .seem  to  me  much  more  than  ludicrous  and  indecorous.  If  a  young 
clergyman's  entire  prospects  in  life  depend,  or  seem  to  depend,  on  the  is- 
sue of  his  candidature,  he  may  be  pardoned  for  endeavouring  to  satisfy  his 
audience  by  elocution  and  gesture,  without  suspicion,  because  of  such  efforts, 
of  less  sincerity  in  his  purpose  to  fulfil  to  the  best  of  his  power  the  real 
duties  of  a  Christian  pastor :  nor  can  I  understand  my  correspondent's 
meaning  when  he  asks,  "Can  twenty  years  undo  the  mischief  of  a  day  ?" 
I  should  have  thought  a  quaver  of  an  hour's  honest  ]>rcacbing  next  Sunday 
quite  enough  to  undo  it. 
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And,  as  respects  the  direct  sin  in  the  anxious  heart  of  the  poor  gesticu- 
lant  orator,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  wanderings  of  thought,  or  assumptions 
of  fervour,  in  a  discourse  delivered  at  such  a  crisis,  would  be  far  more  in- 
nocent in  the  eyes  of  the  Judge  of  all,  than  the  consistent  deference  to  the 
opinions,  or  appeals  to  the  taste,  of  his  congregation,  which  may  be  daily 
observed,  in  any  pulpit  of  Christendom,  to  warp  the  preacher's  conscience, 
and  indulge  his  pride 

And,  although  unacquainted  with  the  existing  organization  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotlaml,  I  am  so  sure  of  the  piety,  fidelity,  and  good  sense  of 
many  of  her  members,  that  I  cannot  conceive  any  serious  difliculty  in  rem- 
edying whatever  may  be  conspicuously  indecorous  in  her  present  modes  of 
Pa.«tor-selection.  Instead  of  choosing  their  clergymen  by  univei-sal  dispute, 
and  victorious  acclaim,  might  not  the  congi-egation  appoint  a  certain  num- 
ber of— (may  I  venture  to  use  the  most  significant  word  without  offence  '?) — 
carf/ma/  elders,  to  such  solemn  office  ?  Surely,  a  knot  of  sagacious  old 
Scotchmen,  accustomed  to  the  temper,  and  agreeing  in  the  theology,  of  their 
neighbours,  might  with  satisfaction  to  tlie  general  flock  adjudge  the  prize 
of  Pa-storship  among  the  supplicant  shepherds,  witljout  requiring  the  can- 
didates to  engage  in  competitive  prayer,  or  exhibit  from  the  pulpit  prepared 
samples  of  polite  exhortation,  and  agreeable  reproof. 

Perhaps,  also,  under  such  contlitious,  the  former  tenor  of  the  young  min- 
ister's life,  and  the  judgment  formed  by  bis  masters  at  school  and  college,  of 
his  character  and  capacity,  might  have  more  weight  with  the  jury  than  the 
music  of  his  voice  or  the  majesty  of  his  action  ;  and,  in  a  church  entirely 
desirous  to  do  what  was  right  in  so  gr.ive  a  matter,  another  Elector  might 
reverently  l)e  asked  for  His  casting  vote  ;  and  the  judgment  of  elders,  no 
less  than  the  wishes  of  youth,  be  subdued  to  the  final  and  fiiithful  petition, 

"  Show  whether  of  these  two,  Thoti  host  chosen." 

TV.  The  following  noble  letter  will  not  eventually  be  among  the  least  im- 
port'uit  of  the  writings  of  my  Master.  Its  occasion,  (I  do  not^y  its  subject, 
for  the  real  gist  of  it  lies  in  that  sentence  concernint:  the  Catechism.)  is 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  preceding  letter.  My  ecclesiastical  cor- 
respondent should  observe  that  tlie  Apostles  of  the  Gospel  of  Dirt  have  no 
neerl  to  siil)niit  theMis<lveH  to  the  ordejil  of  congregational  Election.  They 
depend  for  their  iiilluence  wholly  on  the  sweetness  of  the  living  waters  to 
which  they  lead  their  Hocks. 

The  '  Ardros.sim  and  Snltcoats  Herald  '  publishes  the  following  extract  of 
n  lett«T  written  to  a  friend  by  Mr.  Carlyle  :  "  A  good  sort  of  mim  is  this 
Darwin,  and  well-mejining,  but  with  very  little  intellect.  Ah,  it  is  a  sad  a 
terrible  thing  to  sen?  nii;h  a  whole  genenilion  of  men  and  women,  professing 
to  Ik-  cultiviited,  lookin;;  round  in  a  purlilind  fashion,  and  finding  no  G<xi 
in  this  uiiivenw.  I  .siijipose  it  is  a  reaction  from  the  rei^rn  of  cant  and  liol 
low  pretence,  professirn;  to  l>elieve  what,  in  fa<'t,  they  do  not  Ix-lieve.  And 
this  is  what  we  hiive  pot  to.  All  things  from  froij  spawn  :  the  posp«'l  of 
dirt  the  order  of  the  day.     The  older  1  grow— and  I  now  stand  ui)on  Iho 
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brink  of  eternity— the  more  comes  back  to  me  the  sentence  in  tlie  Catecbism 
•which  I  learned  when  a  child,  and  ihe  fuller  and  deeper  its  meaning 
becomes,  'What  is  the  chief  end  of  man? — To  glorify  God,  and  enjoy 
Him  for  ever.'  No  gospel  of  dirt,  teaching  that  men  have  descended  from 
frogs  through  monkeys,  can  ever  set  that  aside." 

V.  The  following  admirable  letter  contains  nearly  all  I  have  to  affirm  as 
to  the  tap-root  of  economy,  namely,  house-building  : — 

"  TO   THE  EDITOR   OP  THE   SPECTATOR. 

Carshalton,  Jan.  27,  1877. 

"  Sir, — Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  you  permitted  me  to  give  you  an 
account  of  t  small  house  which  I  had  recently  built  for  my  own  occupation. 
After  the  ample  ex]ierience  which  I  have  had.  more  particularly  during  the 
wet  of  this  winter,  you  may  like  to  know  what  my  cou\ictions  now  are 
about  houses  and  house-building.  You  will  remember  that  I  Avas  driven  to 
house-building  because  of  my  sufferings  in  villas.  I  had  wanted  warmth 
and  quiet,  more  particularly  the  latter,  as  I  had  a  good  deal  of  work  to  do 
which  could  not  be  done  in  a  noise.  I  will  not  recomit  my  miseries  in  my 
search  after  what  to  me  were  primal  necessities  of  life.  Suffice  to  sa}'.  at 
last  I  managed  to  buy  a  little  piece  of  groimd,  and  to  put  on  it  a  detached 
cottage,  one  storey  high,  with  four  good  bedrooms,  two  sitting-rooms,  and  a 
study.  1  got  what  I  desired,  and  never  once  during  these  seven  years  have 
I  regixtted  building.  There  are  some  things  which  I  should  like  altered,  and 
for  tlie  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  intending  to  follow  my  example,  I  will 
say  what  they  are,  and  get  rid  of  them,  In  the  first  place,  the  house  ought 
to  have  one  room  in  the  roof,  and  that  room  shouhl  have  been  the  study, 
away  from  all  household  hubbub,  and  with  a  good  view  of  the  stars.  I 
could  easily  have  kept  out  both  cold  and  heat.  In  the  next  place,  what  is 
called  a  kitchener  is  a  miserable  contrivance  for  wasting  coals,  and,  what  is 
worse,  for  poisoning  the  soft  water  and  spoiling  the  llowers  with  the  soot 
which  the  great  draught  blows  out  of  the  chimney.  At  the  .«ame  time,  I 
would  earnestly  advise  an  oven  in  which  bread  can  be  baked.  No  dyspeptic 
person  can  well  overrate  the  blessing  of  bread  made  simply  from  flour, 
yeast,  water,  and  salt ;  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  iirocure  such  bread 
from  ordinary  bakers.  Thirdly,  as  I  have  a  garden,  I  would  use  earth- 
closets,  and  save  the  expense  of  maiuire,  and  the  chance  of  l)ursling  pipes  in 
frosty  weather.  Lastly,  the  cellar  ought  to  have  been  treble  Ihe  size  it  now 
is,  and  should  have  had  a  stove  in  it,  for  wanning  tlie  house  through  grat- 
ings in  the  ceiling  I  cannot  recollect  anything  else  I  should  like  changed, 
except  that  I  should  like  to  have  had  a  little  more  money  to  .spend  upon 
making  the  rooms  loftier  antl  larger. 

"  Now  for  wlr:t  I  liave  gained.  We  have  been  perfectly  dry  during  all 
this  winter,  for  Ihe  walls  are  solid,  and  impervious  even  lo  liori/.oulal  rain. 
They  an-  jacketed  from  Ihe  lo]>  of  the  gnnind-lkKir  upwards  with  red  tiles, 
wliich  are  the  best  waterproof  covering  I  know,  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
uiiheulthy  looking  suburltan  stucco.  Peace  has  been  secured.  Not  allo- 
gellier  In^-ause  a  man  must  have  a  ver}-  large  domain  if  he  is  to  protect  him- 
self utterly  against  neighbours  who  will  keep  peacocks,  or  yeliiing  curs 
which  are  loose  in  the  garden  all  nicht.  But  Ihe  anguish  of  the  jiiano  next 
d<M>r  lining  into  the  recess  next  to  my  wall, — worse  slill,  the  anguish  of 
<\pe<latir)n  wiien  the  jiiano  was  not  ])laying,  are  gone.  I  go  to  bed  when  I 
like,  without  having  to  wail  till  my  n<'iglil)ours  go  to  bed  also.  All  these, 
liowever,  are  obvious  advantages.  Tliere  is  one,  not  (pn'te  so  obvious,  on 
whieh  I  wish  particularly  to  insist.  I  have  got  a  home.  The  people  altout 
luc  iiihubit  houses,  iml  they  have  uo  homes,  aud  I  observe  Ihut  they  invite 
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one  another  to  their  'places.'  Their  houses  are  certain  portions  of  infinite 
space,  in  which  thty  are  i)lacecl  for  the  time  being,  r.nd  they  feel  it  would 
l)c  slightly  absurd  to  call  thorn  '  homes.'  I  can  hardly  reckon  up  the 
advantiiges  which  arise  from  living  in  a  home,  rather  than  a  villa,  or  a  shed, 
or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  on  a  three  years' agreement,  or  as  an  annual 
tenant.  The  Siicredness  of  the  family  bond  is  strengthened.  The  house 
becomes  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  it,  the  sjicranuntal  sign  of  it.  All 
sorts  of  associations  cluster  round  it,  of  birth,  of  death,  of  sorrow,  and  of 
joy.  Furthermore,  there  seems  to  be  an  addition  of  permanence  to  exis- 
tence. One  rea.son  why  people  generalh'  like  castles  and  cathedrals  is 
iK'cau.se  the}'  abide,  and  contradict  th;it  sense  of  transitorincss  which  is  so 
painful  to  us.  The  house  teaches  carefulness.  A  man  loves  his  house,  and 
does  not  brutally  damage  plaster  or  paint.  He  take  pains  to  decorate  it  as 
far  as  he  can,  and  is  not  seltishly  an.xious  to  spend  nothing  on  what  he  can- 
not take  away  when  he  moves.  ^ly  coun.sel,  therefore,  to  everybody  who 
can  scrape  together  enough  money  to  make  a  beginning  is  to  build.  Those 
wiio  are  not  particularly  sensitive,  will  at  least  gain  solid  benetits,  for  which 
they  will  be  thankful  ;  and  those  with  a  little  more  sold  in  them  will 
become  aware  of  subtle  ])Ieii.ji;res  and  the  growth  of  .sweet  and  subtle  vir- 
tues, which,  to  say  the  least,  are  not  j)romoted  by  villas.  Of  course  I  know 
't  will  be  urged  that  estimates  will  be  exceeded,  and  that  house-building 
iejids  to  extravagance.  P(;ople  wlu)  arc  likely  to  be  led  into  extravagance, 
and  can  never  .sjiy  '  No,'  should  uol  build.  They  may  live  anywhere,  and 
I  have  nothing  to  say  to  them.  But  really  the  teraptiition  to  .spend  money 
foulishly  in  housebuilding  is  not  greater  than  the  temptation  to  walk  past 
shop  windows. 

'•  I  am.  Sir,  etc., 

"W.  H.vLE  White." 
VI. 

"  Pardon  the  correction,  but  I  think  you  were  not  quite  right  in  saying 
in  u  recent  Fors  that  the  spiral  line  could  be  drawn  by  the  hand  and  eye 
only.  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  whos*-  work  on  the  Parthenon  you  referred  to  in 
one  of  your  earlier  books,  showed  me  some  time  ago  a  double  spiral  he  had 
drawn  with  a  machine  of  his  own  devising,  and  also  a  number  of  other 
curves  fcyeioidal,  conchoidal,  and  ci.s.soidal,  I  think)  drawn  in  the  same 
way,  and  winch  latter,  he  siud  he  believed,  had  never  been  drawn  with  abso- 
lute accuracy  iK-fore." 

My  correspondent  has  misunderstood  me.  I  never  said  '  the  .spiral '  i)ut 
I'lU  spiral,  under  di.scu.s.sion. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  machines  are  very  ingenious.  But  they  will  never 
'.raw  a  snail  shell,  nor  any  other  organic  form.  All  beautiful  lines  are 
urawn  under  mathematical  laws  organically  trauMf/nsntd,  and  nothing  can 
ever  draw  thes4.' but  the  hvmian  hand.  If  Mr.  Penrose  would  make  a  few 
pots  with  his  own  hand  <tn  a  i)otter's  wheel,  he  would  Uarn  more  of  Greek 
art  than  all  his  mea.surement8  of  the  Parthenon  have  taught  him. 
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LETTER  LXXYI. 

Venice,  Sunday,  Uh  March,  1877. 
"  Mdx^J  Srf,  q)afiEV,  dOdvaroi  konv  r}  Toiavrrj.  ^vjujuaxoi  Si  t/jhTv 
Qeoi  rs  dj-ut  xai  Saif^iovEi,  TfHEii  S^av  Mzrinava  Bsdoy  Mai  Sai/i6- 
voav,  q/isipEi  Se  7/yua5  dSiHia  nai  vfipii  //era  d(ppo6vyTj'i,  6oo^Et 
8k  8iHaio6vvrj  uai  6Goq)po6vvTf  /jszd  cppovr/dea)?,  kv  raii  roSr 
Bewv  kn'4>vxoii  oiMovdat  8vvd/ie6i." 

""Wherefore,  our  buttle  is  iininortal ;  and  the  Gods  and 
the  Angels  fight  with  us:  and  we  are  their  possessions.  And 
the  things  that  destroy  us  are  injustice,  insolence,  and  foolish 
thoughts  ;  and  the  things  that  save  us  are  justice,  self-command, 
and  true  thought,  which  things  dwell  in  the  living  powers  of 
the  Gods." 

This  sentence  is  the  sum  of  the  statement  made  by  Plato  in 
the  tenth  book  of  tiie  Laws,  i-especting  the  relations  of  the 
will  of  man  to  the  Divine  creative  power.  Statement  which 
is  in  all  points,  and  for  ever,  true;  and  ascertainably  so  by 
every  man  who  honestly  endeavours  to  be  just,  temperate,  and 
true. 

I  will  translate  and  explain  it  thoughout,  in  due  time  ;*  but 
am  obliged  to  refer  to  it  here  hastily,  because  its  introduction 
contains  the  most  beautiful  and  clear  ]>i'e-Chri8tian  expi-ossion 
at  present  known  to  me,  of  the  law  of  Divine  life  in  tlie  whole 
of  organic  nature,  which  the  myth  of  St.  Theodore  taught  in 
Christian  philosopliy. 

*  For  the  present,  commending  only  to  those  of  my  Oxford  renders  who 
may  be  entering;  on  the  apostlasliip  of  the  Qospcl  of  Dirt,  this  following  sen- 
tence, with  as  much  of  its  context  as  they  have  time  to  read  : 

"  o  npMTov  yfyd6fw<i  xal  qjOopni  nirtov  dndvToiv,  tovto  ov 
npcaroy  dWd  voTEpov  dnKprjyavro  fiyixi  yEyoyoi  6i  rr/y  rdov  ade- 
fidjy  rlivxtjy  nnrpyaddftrvoi  Xnynt,  o  8i  vurepoy  npoTEpov,  uOev 
tyncxprr/H(t(St  rtepi  fjEooy  r^5  orrwi  oi'diai." 
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I  give  one  passage  of  it  as  tlie  best  preface  to  the  matters  I 
have  to  lay  before  you  in  connection  with  our  beginning  of 
real  labour  on  English  land,  (announced,  as  you  will  see,  in  the 
statement  of  our  aflfairs  for  this  month). 

"Not,  therefore,  Man  only,  but  all  creatures  that  live  and 
die,  are  the  possessions  of  the  Gods,  whose  also  is  the  whole 
Heaven. 

"  And  which  of  us  shall  say  that  anything  in  the  lives  of  these 
is  great,  or  little,  before  the  Gods  ?  for  it  becomes  not  those  to 
whom  we  belong,  best  and  careful  lest  of  possessors,  to  neglect 
either  this  or  that. 

"  For  neither  in  the  hands  of  physician,  pilot,  general,  or 
householder,  will  great  things  prosper  if  he  neglect  the  little ; 
yiay,  the  stonemason  will  tell  you  that  the  large  stones  lie  not 
well  without  the  small  :  shall  we  then  think  God  a  worse 
worker  than  men,  who  by  how  much  they  are  themselves  nobler, 
by  so  much  the  more  care  fur  the  perfectness  of  all  they  do; 
and  shall  God,  the  wisest,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  care  for  little 
things,  therefore  not  care  for  them,  as  if  He  were  indolent  or 
weary  ?'' 

Such  preface  befits  well  the  serions  things  I  have  to  say  to 
you,  my  Sheffield  men,  to-day.  I  had  them  well  in  my  mind 
when  I  rose,  but  find  gi-eat  difficulty  in  holding  them  thei'c,  be- 
cause of  the  rattling  of  the  tteam  cranes  of  the  huge  steamer, 
Pachino. 

Now,  that's  curious :  I  look  up  to  read  her  name  on  her  bow 
— glittering  in  the  morning  sun,  within  thirty  paces  of  me; 
and,  behold,  it  has  St.  George's  shield  and  cross  on  it;*  the 
first  ship's  bow  I  ever  saw  with  a  knight's  shield  for  its  bear- 
ing.    I  must  bear  with  her  cranes  as  best  I  may. 

It  is  a  right  omen,  for  what  I  have  to  say  in  especial  to  the 
little  company  of  you,  who  arc  minded,  as  I  hear,  out  of  your 
Bteam-crane  and  all  other  such  labour  in  Sheffield,  postilent  to 
the  enduring  Sabl)ath  of  human  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill 


*  At  least,  tlie  Bl)iirp  shield  of  crusadlnf;  t)Tn(>8,  with  the  simple  croBS  on  it 
— St.  George's  in  form,  but  thia  the  Italiun  bearing,  reversed  in  tincture,  gules, 
the  cro88  nrgcut. 

r 
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towards  men,  to  take  St.  George's  sliicld  for  your  defence  in 
Faith,  and  begin  truly  the  quiet  work  and  war — his,  and  all 
the  saints, — cleaving  the  wide  "seas  of  Death,  and  sunless  gulfs 
of  Doubt." 

Remember,  however,  always  that  seas  of  Death  must  mean 
antecedent  seas  of  Life  ;  and  that  this  voice,  coming  to  you 
from  the  laureated  singer  of  England,  prophesying  in  the  Nine- 
teenth century,*  does  truly  tell  you  what  state  Britannia's 
ruled  waves  have  at  present  got  into,  under  her  supremely 
wise  ordination. 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Tennyson,  of  late  years,  has  read  any  poetry 
but  his  own  ;  or  if,  in  earlier  years,  he  never  read,  with  attention 
enough  to  remember,  words  which  most  other  good  English 
scholars  will  instantly  compare  with  his  somewhat  forced — or 
even,  one  might  say,  steam-craned,  rhyme,  to  '  wills,'  "  Roaring 
moon  of — Daffodils."  Truly,  the  nineteenth  century  altogeth- 
ei',  and  no  less  in  Midsummer  than  March,  may  be  most  fitly  and 
pertinently  described  as  a  'roaring  moon  ' :  but  what  lias  it  got 
to  do  with  daffodils,  which  belong  to  lakes  of  Life,  not  Death  ? 
Did  Mr.  Tennyson  really  never  read  the  description  of  that 
golden  harbour  in  the  little  lake  wliicli  my  Companions  and 
I  have  been  striving  to  keep  the  nineteenth  century  from  chang- 
ing into  a  cesspool  with  a  beach  of  broken  ginger-beer  bottles? 

"  The  waves  beside  them  (Linccd;  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee. 
A  poet  could  not  but  l)e  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company." 

No  steam-craned  versification  in  that,  you  will  observe,  by 
the  way;  but  simple  singing  for  heart's  delight,  wliich  you 
will  find  to  be  the  vital  form  of  real  poetry ;  disciplined  sing- 
ing, also,  if  it  may  be,  but  natural,  all  the  while.  So  also  ar- 
chitecture, sculpture,  painting. — Sheffield  ironwork.  Natural 
to  Sheffield,t — joyful  to  Slieffield,  otherwise  an  entirely  im- 

*  The  sonnet  referred  to  begins,  I  liear,  the  periodical  so  named. 

f  All  the  fine  work  of  man  must  be  first  instinctive,  for  he  is  bound  1o  be 
a  fine  Animal — King  of  Animals;  then,  moral  or  disciplined,  for  he  is  bound 
to  be  a  tine  Spirit  also,  and  King  of  Spirits.     The  Spirit  power  begins  in 
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possible  form  of  poetry  there.  (Three  enormous  prolonged 
trumpetings,  or  indecent  bellowings — audible,  I  should  think, 
ten  miles  off — from  another  steamer  entering  the  Giudecea,  in- 
terrupt me  again, — and  you  need  not  think  that  I  am  peculiar 
in  sensitiveness:  no  decent  family  worship,  no  gentle  singing, 
110  connectedly  thoughtful  reading,  would  be  possible  to  any 
human  being  under  these  conditions,  wholly  inevitable  now  by 
any  person  of  moderate  means  in  Venice.  With  considerable 
effort,  and  loss  of  nervous  energy,  I  force  myself  back  into 
course  of  thought.) 

You  don't,  perhaps,  feel  distinctly  how  people  can  be  joyful 
in  ironwork,  or  why  I  call  it  '  poetry'? 

Yet  the  only  piece  of  good  part-singing  I  heard  in  Italy,  for 
a  whole  summer,  was  over  a  blacksmith's  forge;  (and  there 
Ijas  been  disci])lined  music,  as  you  know,  made  of  its  sounds 
before  now ;  and  you  may,  perhaps,  have  seen  and  heard  Mr. 
G.  W.  Moore  as  the  Christy  lilacksmith).  J3ut  I  speak  of 
better  harmonies  to  be  got  out  of  your  work  than  Handel's, 
when  you  come  at  it  with  a  true  heai't,  fervently,  as  1  hope 
this  company  of  you  ai'e  like  to  do,  to  whom  St.  Geor<;e  has 
now  given  thirteen  acres  of  English  ground  for  their  own  :  so 
long  as  they  observe  his  laws. 

They  shall  not  be  held  to  them  at  first  under  any  formal 
strictness — for  this  is  mainly  their  own  adventure  ;  St.  George 
merely  securing  coign  of  vantage  for  it,  and  requiring  of  them 
observance  only  of  liis  bare  fii*8t  principles — good  work,  and 
no  moving  of  machinery  by  fire.  But  I  believe  they  will  be 
glad,  in  many  respects,  to  act  by  St.  George's  advice;  and,  as 
I  hope,  truly  begin  his  active  work  ;  of  which,  therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  now  necessary  to  state  unambiguously  the  relig- 
ions laws  which  underlie  the  Creed  and  vow  of  full  (,'omiKin- 
ionship,  and  of  which  Ids  retainers  will,  I  doubt  not,  soon 
recognize  the  outward  observance  to  be  practically  useful. 

You  cannot  but  have  noticed — any  of  you  who  read  atten- 


dirpctinpr  the  Animal  power  to  other  tlian  c^jolstlc  ond«.  Read,  In  connec- 
tion witli  last  Fors.  *  The  Animals  of  the  Bible.'  by  Johij  Worcester,  Boston, 
LockwwHl  uiid  Bruoke,  1^75, 
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tively, — tliat  Fors  has  become  uuicli  more  distinctly  Christian 
in  its  tone,  during  the  last  two  years ;  and  those  of  you  who 
know  with  any  care  my  former  works,  must  feel  a  yet  more 
vivid  contrast  between  the  spirit  in  which  the  preface  to  '  The 
Crown  of  Wild  Olive'  was  written,  and  that  in  which  I  am 
now  collating  for  you  the  Mother  Laws  of  the  Trades  of 
Venice. 

Tliis  is  partly  because  I  am  every  day  compelled,  with  in- 
creasing amazement,  and  renewed  energy,  to  contradict  the 
idiotic  teaching  of  Atheism  which  is  multiplied  in  your  ears; 
but  it  depends  far  more  essentially  on  two  vital  causes:  the 
first,  that  since  Fors  began,  "  such  things  have  befallen  me"  * 
personally,  which  have  taught  me  much,  but  of  which  I  need 
not  at  present  speak ;  the  second,  that  in  the  work  I  did  at 
Assisi  in  1874,  I  discovered  a  fallacy  which  had  underlain  all 
my  art  teaching,  (and  the  teaching  of  Art,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  the  teaching  of  all  things.)  since  the  year  1858.  Of  which 
I  must  be  so  far  tedious  to  you  as  to  give  some  brief  account. 
For  it  is  continually  said  of  me,  and  I  observe  has  been  pub- 
licly repeated  lately  by  one  of  my  very  good  friends,  that  I 
have  ''  changed  my  oj)inions''  about  painting  and  architecture. 
And  this,  like  all  the  worst  of  falsehoods,  has  one  little  kernel 
of  distorted  truth  in  the  heart  of  it,  which  it  is  practically 
necessaiy,  now,  that  you,  my  Sheffield  essayists  of  St.  George's 
service,  should  clearly  know. 

All  my  first  books,  to  the  end  of  the 'Stones  of  Venice,' 
were  wiitten  in  the  simple  belief  I  had  been  taught  as  a  child; 
and  csj>ecially  the  second  volume  of  '  Modern  Painters '  was 
an  outcry  of  enthusiastic  praise  of  religious  painting,  in  which 
you  will  tind  me  placing  Fra  Angelico,  (sec  the  closing  para- 
graph of  the  book,)  above  all  other  jxiinters. 

]>ut  during  my  work  at  Venice,  I  discovered  the  gigantic 
power  of  Tintoret,  and  found  that  there  was  a  quite  different 
spirit  in  that  from  the  spirit  of  Angelico  :  and,  analysing 
Venetian    work   carefully,  I    found, — and    told    fearlessly,  in 

*  Leviticus  X.  19. 
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spite  of  my  love  for  the  masters, — that  there  was  ''no  religion 
wiiatever  in  any  work  of  Titian's ;  and  that  Tintoret  only 
occasionally  forgot  himself  into  religion." — I  repeat  now,  and 
reaffirm,  this  statement;  but  must  ask  the  reader  to  add  to  it, 
what  I  partly  indeed  said  in  other  places  at  the  time,  that  only 
when  Tintoret  forgets  himself,  does  he  truly  find  himself. 

Kow  you  see  that  amoTig  the  four  pieces  of  art  I  have  given 
yon  for  standards  to  study,  only  one  is  said  to  be  '  perfect,' — 
Titian's.  And  ever  since  the  '  Stones  of  Venice'  were  written, 
Titian  was  given  in  all  my  art-teaching  as  a  standard  of  per- 
fection. Conceive  the  weight  of  this  problem,  then,  on  my 
inner  mind — how  the  most  perfect  work  I  knew,  in  my  special 
i)usiness,  could  be  done  "  wholly  without  religion"  ! 

I  set  myself  to  work  out  that  problem  thoroughly  in  1858, 
and  arrived  at  the  conclusion — which  is  an  entirely  sound  one, 
and  which  ditl  indeed  altei',  from  that  time  forward,  the  tone 
and  method  of  my  teaching, — that  human  work  must  be  done 
honourably  and  thoroughly,  because  we  are  now  Men  ; — 
whether  we  ever  expect  to  be  angels,  or  ever  were  slugs, 
being  practically  no  matter,  We  are  now  Human  creatures, 
and  must,  at  our  peril,  do  Human — that  is  to  say,  affectionate, 
honest,  and  earnest  work.* 

Farther,  I  found,  and  have  always  since  taught,  and  do 
teach,  and  shall  teach,  I  doubt  not,  till  I  die.  that  in  resolving 
to  do  our  woik  well,  is  the  only  sound  foundation  of  any  re- 
ligion whatsoever;  and  that  by  that  resolution  only,  and  what 
we  have  done,  and  not  by  our  belief,  (Jhrist  will  judge  us,  as 
He  has  plainly  told  us  He  will,  (though  nobody  believes  llim,) 
in  the  Ilesui-rection. 

J3ut,  beyond  this,  in  the  year  1858,  I  came  to  another  con- 
clusion, which  was  a  false  one. 

^fy  work  on  the  Venetians  in  that  year  not  oidy  convinced 
me  of  their  consummate  power,  but  showed  me  that  there  was 

•  This  is  cssentiuUy  wlint  my  friend  Mr.  Harrison  mcnns  (if  he  knew  It) 
l)y  his  "  U«-li>jioii  of  Humanity,"— one  wliicli  he  will  limi,  when  he  is  slightly 
more  advanced  in  the  knowjedj^e  "of  all  liff  ;ind  lliou^dit."  was  known  and 
utlvU  ou  in  epochs  coubidcrably  untceedenl  to  iLal  of  motleru  livylutiou. 
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a  great  worldly  harmony  running  through  all  they  did — op- 
posing itself  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Papacy  ;  and  in  this 
worldly  harmony  of  human  and  artistic  power,  my  own  special 
idol,  Turner,  stood  side  by  side  with  Tiutoret ;  so  also  Yelas- 
quez,  Sir  Joshua,  and  Gainsborough,  stood  with  Titian  and 
Veronese  ;  and  those  seven  men — quite  demonstrably  and  in- 
disputably giants  in  the  domain  of  Art,  of  whom,  in  the 
words  of  Velasquez  himself,  *'  Tizian  z'e  quel  che  porta  la 
Bandiera," — stood,  as  heads  of  a  great  Worldly  Army,  worship- 
pers of  "Worldly  visible  Truth,  against  (as  it  seemed  then  to 
nie),  and  assuredly  distinct  from,  another  sacred  army,  bearing 
the  Rule  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  tlie  strictest  obedience, 
and  headed  by  Cinuibue,  Giotto,  and  Angelico  ;  woi"shippei-8 
jiot  of  a  worldly  and  visible  Truth,  but  of  a  visionary'  one, 
which  they  asserted  to  be  higher ;  yet  under  the  (as  they  as- 
serted— supernatural)  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  this  Truth, 
doing  less  perfect  work  than  tlieir  unassisted  opposites ! 

All  this  is  entirely  so;  fact  tremendous  in  its  unity,  and 
difficult  enough,  as  it  stands  to  me  even  now  ;  but  as  it  stood 
to  me  then,  wholly  insoluble,  for  1  was  still  in  the  bonds  of 
my  old  Evangelical  faith;  and,  in  1858,  it  was  with  nie.  Pro- 
testantism or  nothing:  the  crisis  of  the  whole  turn  of  m}' 
thoughts  being  one  Sunday  morning,  at  Turin,  when,  from  be- 
fore Paul  Veronese's  Queen  of  Sheba.  and  under  quite  over- 
whelmed sense  of  his  God-given  power,  I  went  away  to  a 
AValdensian  ehaj)el.  where  a  little  squeaking  idiot  was  preach- 
ing to  an  audience  of  seventeen  old  women  and  three  louts,* 
that  they  were  the  only  children  of  God  in  Turin  ;  and  that 
all  the  people  in  Turin  outside  the  chapel,  and  all  the  people 
in  the  world  out  of  sight  of  Monte  Viso,  would  be  damned.  I 
came  out  of  the  chapel,  in  sum  of  twenty  years  of  thougiit,  a 
conclusively  ww-converted  man — converted  by  this  little  Pied- 
montese  gentleman,  so  powerful  in  his  organ-gii tiding,  inside- 
out,  as  it  were.  "  Here  is  an  end  to  my  '  Mother-Law  '  of 
Protestantism  anyliow  ! — and  now — what  is  there  left?"     You 

*  Qouctcd  at  the  time  ;— I  am  not  quite  sure  now  if  seventeen  or  eighteea. 
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will  find  what  was  left,  as,  in  much  darkness  and  sorrow  of 
heart  I  gathered  it,  variously  taught  in  my  books,  written  be- 
tween 1S5S  and  1S74.  It  is  all  sound  and  good,  as  far  as  it 
goes:  whereas  all  that  went  before  was  so  mixed  with  Pro- 
testant egotism  and  insolence,  that,  as  yon  have  prol)ably 
heard,  I  won't  republish,  in  their  first  form,  any  of  those 
former  books.* 

Thus  then  it  went  with  me  till  1874,  when  I  had  lived  six- 
teen full  years  with  '  the  religion  of  Humanity,'  for  rough  and 
strong  and  sure  foundation  of  everything  ;  but  on  that,  build- 
ing Greek  and  Arabian  superstructure,  taught  me  at  A'enice, 
full  of  sacred  colour  and  melancholy  shade.  Which  is  the 
under  meaning  of  my  answer  to  the  Capuchin  (Fors,  Aug. 
1875,  p.  130),  that  I  was  'more  a  Turk  than  a  Christian.' 
The  Capuchin  insisted,  as  you  see,  nevertheless  that  I  might 
have  a  bit  of  St.  Francis's  cloak  :  which  accepting  thankfully, 
I  went  on  to  Assisi,  and  there,  by  the  kindness  of  my  good 
friend  Padre  Tini,  and  others,  I  was  allowed,  (and  believe  I 
am  the  first  painter  wlio  ever  was  allowed,)  to  have  scaffolding 
erected  above  the  high  altar,  and  therefore  above  the  body  of 
St,  Francis  which  lies  in  the  lower  chapel  beneath  it;  and 
thence  to  diaw  what  I  could  of  the  great  fresco  of  Giotto, 
"The  marriiige  of  Poverty  and  Francis." f 

And  while  making  this  drawing,  I  discovered  the  fallacy 
under  which  I  had  been  tormented  for  sixteen  years, — the 
fallacy  that  Keligious  artists  were  weaker  than  Irreligious.     I 

*  Not  bccfiusc  I  am  iishiuncd  of  (licm,  nor  Ikciuisc  their  Art  teacbing  is 
wrnn^';  (it  is  prc(is< ly  the  Art  teaeliiiig  wliicli  I  am  now  patherinp  ont  of 
tljc  '  Stones  of  Venice,'  an<l  will  gather,  Cto<l  willing,  out  of  '  Moilern  Paint- 
ci-H,'  and  reprint  anil  reallinn  every  syllable  of  it  ;)  but  the  Religious  leach- 
ing of  tht)sc  books,  and  nil  the  more  for  the  sincerity  of  it,  is  misleading — 
■-ometimes  even  i>oisonous  ;  always,  in  a  manner,  ridiculous  ;  and  shall  not 
land  in  any  cditionn  of  them  republished  imder  my  own  s»ii)ervision. 

•f  Tlic  drawing  I  made  of  the  Bride  is  now  in  the  Oxford  schools,  and  the 
prop<'rty  of  lliosc  s<hfK»ls,  and  King  Alfred.  Hut  I  will  ask  the  TnHtees  to 
lind  it  to  the  Shellield  Mus^-iun,  till  I  can  copy  it  for  you,  of  whidi  you  uro 
to  observe,  pleas*-,  that  it  had  to  be  done  in  a  dark  place,  from  a  fresco  on  a 
vaulted  nK>f  wiiieh  could  no  more  be  literally  put  on  u  Ilat  surface  than  tho 
Jigures  on  u  Oreek  vuse. 
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found  tliat  all  Giotto's  '  weaknesses,'  (so  called,)  were  merely 
absences  of  material  science.  lie  did  not  know,  and  could 
not,  in  bis  day,  so  mucli  of  perspective  as  Titian, — so  mucb  of 
tbe  laws  of  liglit  and  sbade,  or  so  mucb  of  tecbnical  composi- 
tion. But  I  found  be  was  in  tbe  make  of  bim,  and  contents, 
a  very  mucb  stronger  and  greater  man  tban  Titian  ;  tbat  tbe 
tbings  I  bad  fancied  easy  in  bis  work,  because  tbey  were  so 
unpretending  and  simple,  were  nevertbeless  entirely  inimita- 
ble ;  tbat  tbe  Religion  in  bim,  instead  of  weakening,  bad 
solemnized  and  developed  every  faculty  of  bis  beart  and  band  ; 
and  finally  tbat  bis  work,  in  all  tbe  innocence  of  it,  was  3'et  a 
liuman  acbievement  and  possession,  quite  above  everytbing 
tbat  Titian  bad  ever  done  ! 

'  But  wbat  is  all  tbis  about  Titian  and  Angelico  to  you,'  are 
youtbinking?  "We  belong  to  cotton  mills — iron  mills; — 
wbat  is  Titian  to  us! — and  to  all  men.  Heirs  only  of  simial 
life,  wbat  Angelico  ?" 

Patience — yet  for  a  little  wbile.  Tbey  sball  botb  be  at 
least  sometbing  to  you  before  St.  George's  Museum  is  six 
moiitbs  older. 

Meantime,  don't  be  afraid  tbat  I  am  going  to  become  a 
Rouuin  Catbolic,  or  tbat  I  am  one,  in  disguise.  I  can  no 
more  become  a  i?o;/ian-Catbolic,  tban  again  an  Evangelical- 
Protestant.  I  am  a  'Catbolic'  of  tbose  Catbolics,  to  wbom 
tbe  Catbolic  Epistle  of  St.  James  is  addressed — "tbe  Twelve 
Tril)cs  wbicb  are  scattei-ed  abroad  " — tbe  literally  or  spiritually 
wandering  Israel  of  all  tbe  Eaitb.  Tbe  St.  George's  creed 
includes  Turks,  Jews,  infidels,  and  beretics  ;  and  I  am  myself 
mucb  of  a  Turk,  more  of  a  Jew  ;  alas,  most  of  all, — an  intidel ; 
but  not  an  atom  of  a  beretic :  Catbolic,  I,  of  tbe  Catbolics; 
bolding  oidy  for  sure  God's  order  to  bis  scattered  Israel, — 
"  He  batb  sbown  tbee,  ob  man,  wbat  is  good  ;  and  wliat  dotb 
tlie  Lord  tby  God  require  of  tbee,  but  to  do  justice,  and  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  bunibly  M'itb  Tby  God." 

'  Humbly.' — Have  you  tbe  least  idea,  do  you  tbink,  my 
Sliellield  friciid.s,  wbat  bumility  means, — or  liave  any  of  your 
Ures.s-coated  iccturcrsj  ?     Is  not  almost  everytbing  you  are  try- 
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ing  to  do  begun  in  pride,  or  in  ambition  ?  And  for  walking 
humbly  with  your  God ; — {yours,  observe,  and  your  Fathers', 
as  revealed  to  you  otherwise  than  a  Greek's  and  his  Fathers', 
or  an  Indian's  and  his  Fathers'),  have  you  ever  taken  the  least 
pains  to  know  what  kind  of  Person  the  God  of  England  once 
was?  and  yet,  do  you  not  think  yourselves  the  cleverest  of 
human  creatures,  because  you  have  thrown  His  yoke  off,  with 
scorn.  You  need  not  crow  so  loudly  about  your  achievement. 
Any  young  gutter-bred  i)lackguard  3'our  police  pick  up  in  the 
streets,  can  mock  3'our  Fathers'  God,  with  the  best  of  you. 

"lie  is  my  God,  and  I  will  prepare  him  an  hal)itation, — my 
Father's  God,  and  I  will  exalt  II im,"  You  will  find  tliat  to 
be  an  entirely  salutai-y  resolve  of  true  humility;  and  I  have  no 
hope  of  any  prosperity  for  you  in  this  or  any  other  undertak- 
ing, but  as  you  set  yourselves  to  recover,  aTid  refoi-ni,  in  truest 
sense,  the  Christian  Faith  you  have  been  taught  to  spit  on,  and 
defile. 

Which,  that  you  may  be  able  to  do,  you  must  learn  it  from 
the  Catholic  epistles;  which  are  written  to  you  ShetHelders  as 
much  as  to  any  one  else  ; — the  Pauline  epistles  being  only  to 
special  persons,  and  parts  of  them  liaving  no  more  help  in 
them  for  you,  than  Jonah's  message  to  Nineveh.  But  the 
Catholic  epistles  are  directly  addressed  to  you — every  word 
vital  for  you ;  and  the  most  vital  of  these  is  the  one  that  is 
given  in  nearly  the  same  words  by  two  of  the  Apostles,  Peter 
and  Judas,  (not  Iscariot ;)  namely,  11.  Peter  i.  19,  to  end  of 
epistle,  and  tiie  epistle  of  Jude  entire,  comparing  it  with  his 
question  and  its  answer,  John  xiv.  22. 

For  if  you  understand  those  two  epistles,*  and  that  question 

*  I  may  as  wi-ll  notirf,  now  I  nm  on  tbc  Epistles,  one  of  tlie  pTofes(iue 
mistakes  tliat  rf)ntinually  slip  into  Fors  tlirou^'li  my  ciuwdiii^  of  work  ;  (I 
mn<le  two  delifious  ones  in  my  Latin  last  month,  and  liave  had  to  cancel  the 
leaf  where  I  could  :  what  are  left  will  be  literary  curiosities  in  time).  I  had 
written,  in  Fors  of  July,  1876,  p.  148,  "true  fact  stated  by  St.  Janus," ixnA. 
gnvc  the  scmwlctl  page  to  an  a-sHislant,  to  be  copied;  who,  reading  the  fair 
t<'xt  afterwards  to  me,  it  struck  me  the  ])assage  was  in  Timothy.  I  bade  my 
aH.HiHtant  l(K)k,  and  flnding  it  so,  said  nipidly,  "  Put  Timotliy  instead,  then." 
But  the  '  iSuinl*  wuu  left,  and  only  caught  my  eye  us  I  corrected  the  press, 
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and  answer,  you  will  understand  the  great  scientific  fact  re- 
specting, not  the  origin,  but  tlie  existence,  of  species:  that 
there  is  one  species  of  Men  on  God's  side — called  to  be 
Saints — elect — precious  ;  (but  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
liorizon  of  Monte  Yiso)  who  have  everything  in  Christ ;  and 
another  on  the  side  of  the  Prince  of  this  world,  whose  spot  is 
the  spot  of  Ilis  Children — who  have  nothing  in  Christ. 

And  that  you  must  belong,  whether  knowingly  or  not,  to 
one  of  these  armies  ;  and  are  called  upon,  by  St.  George,  now 
to  ascertain  which  :  —  the  battle  being  henceforth  like  to  be 
sore  between  them,  and  between  their  Captain  Archangels, 
whose  old  quarrel  over  the  body  of  Moses  is  by  no  means  yet 
decided. 

And  then  you  will  also  understand  the  definition  of  true 
Religious  service,  {dprjffHeia)  by  St.  James  the  Bishop, 
(which,  if  either  Archdeacon  Denison,  or  simpleton  Tooth,  or 
the  stout  British  Protestant  beadles  of  Hatcham,  ever  come  to 
understand — as  in  God's  good  time  they  may,  in  Heaven — 
they  will  be  a  greatly  astonished  group  of  the  Blessed,  for 
some  while.) — to  wit,  "  Pure  service,  and  undefiled,  (even  by 
its  tallow-candle-dropping,  if  the  candles  are  lighted  for  help 
of  widows'  eyes — (compare  Fors,  June,  1873,  page  114) — be- 
fore God,  and  the  Father,  (God,  of  the  Spirits  of  all  Flesh — 
and  OH?'  Father,  who  know  Ilim.)  is  this,  to  visit  the  Father- 
less and  Widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  un- 
spotted froin  the  ivorld^''  of  whose  spots, — leopard's,  snake's, 
Ethiopian's,  and  fine  lady's  patches, — your  anatomical  Students, 
though  dispensing  knowledge  only  skin-deep,  are  too  slightly 
cognizant ;  and  even  your  wise  Christian  scarcely  can  trace 
them  from  skin  to  clothes,  so  as  to  hate  rightly  "even  the  gar- 
ment spotted  by  the  Flesh." 

Well,  I  must  draw  to  an  end,  for  I  have  no  more  time  this 
month.  Head,  before  next  Fors  time,  that  epistle  of  Jude  with 
intense  care.     It  sums  all  the  Epistles,  coming,  by  the  order 

and  Ht't  me  thinking  "why  Timothy  was  never  called  a  saint  like  other 
people,"  and  I  let  it  go  ! 
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of  tlie  Fors  which  grouped  the  Bible  books,  just  before  the 
Apocalypse ;  and  it  precisely  describes  your  worst — in  verity, 
your  only, — Enemies  of  this  day ;  the  twice  dead  people, — 
plucked  up  by  the  7'oots,  having  once  been  rooted  in  the  Holy 
Faith  of  Christendom;  but  now,  ^7My  dreamers,  (apostles  of 
the  Gospel  of  Dirt,  in  perpetual  foul  dream  of  what  man  was, 
instead  of  reverence  for  what  he  is  ;)  carried  about  of  winds 
of  vanity,  (pitiful  apothecaries'  apprentices.)  speaking  evil  of 
things  they  know  not;  but  in  the  things  tliey  know  naturally 
as  l)rute  beasts,  in  these,  corrupting  tliemselves  ;  going  in  the 
wa\'  of  Cain — (brother  kingdom  at  war  with  brother,  France 
and  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy) — running  after  the  error  of 
Bahiam  for  reward  ;  (the  Bisiiop  of  Manchester — whom  I 
finally  challenged,  personally  and  formally,  through  my  Ox- 
ford Secretary,  two  months  ago,  not  daring  to  answer  me  a 
word, — knowing  that  the  city  he  rules  over  is  in  every  business 
act  of  it  in  mortal  sin,  and  conniving, — to  keep  smooth  with 
it — he!  and  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  "  neutral,"  in  sleek 
consent  to  the  son  of  Zippor's  prayer — "  Neither  curse  tliem 
at  all,  nor  bless  them  at  all,")  and  perishing  in  the  gainsaying 
of  Kore,  going  duwn  quick  into  volcanic  ])etroleum  pit,  in  the 
gathering  themselves  against  Lawgiver  aiid  Priest,  saying, 
"Wherefore  lift  ve  up  yourselves  above  the  conirre£ration  of 
the  Lord  ?  the  days  of  Kinghood  and  Priesthood  are  ended  !" 
A  notable  piece  of  the  Woi-d  of  God  to  you,  this,  if  ye  will 
receive  it :  and  in  this  last  clause  of  it,  for  us  of  St.  George's 
Company,  precisely  imperative.  You  see  tliat  whole  mysteri- 
ous passage  about  tjje  contest  for  tlie  body  of  Moses,  (first,  I 
suppose,  of  our  Christian  worshipping  of  relics,  though  old 
Greek  motive  of  sacredest  battle),  comes  in  to  enforce  the  not 
6|)caking  evil  of  Dignities.  And  the  most  fearful  j)raetical 
lessons  in  modern  history  are  that  the  entire  teaching  of  Maz- 
zini,  a  man  wiiolly  ujiright,  pure,  and  noble,  and  of  subtlest 
intelk'ctual  power — Italian  <tf  the  Italians,  was  rendered  ]n»i- 
sonons  to  Italy  because  he  set  himself  against  Kinghood  ;  and 
tilt'  entire  war  of  Garibaldi,  a  soMior  of  ton  thoupan<l,  inno- 
cent and  gentle  and  true,  and  of  old   Koman  valour,  was  rcn- 
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dered  utterly  ruinous  to  Italy,  by  Ins  setting  liimself  against 
the  Priesthood.  For  both  King  and  Priest  are  for  ever,  after 
the  Order  of  Melchizedek,  and  none  that  rise  against  tlieni 
shall  prosper  :  and  this,  in  your  new  plannings  and  fancyings, 
my  good  Sheffielders,  you  will  please  take  to  heart,  tiiat  though 
to  yourselves,  in  the  first  confusion  of  things,  St.  George  leaves 
all  liberty  of  conscience  consistent  M'ith  the  perfect  law  of 
liberty,  (which,  however,  you  had  better  precisely  understand 
from  James  the  Bishop,  who  has  quite  other  views  concerning 
it  than  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  ; — James  i.  25 ;  ii.  12,  13),  so 
soon  as  you  have  got  yourselves  settled,  and  feel  the  ground 
well  under  you,  we  must  have  a  school  built  on  it  for  your 
children,  with  enforced  sending  of  them  to  be  schooled  ;  in 
earliest  course  of  which  schooling  your  old  Parish-church 
golden  legend  will  be  written  by  every  boy,  and  stitched  by 
every  girl,  and  engraven  with  diamond  point  into  the  hearts 
of  both, — 

"  Fear  God.    Honoiir  the  King." 
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I.  Affairs  of  the  Com])aDy. 

A  few  of  the  Sheffield  working-men  who  admit  the  possibility  of  St. 
George's  notions  being  just,  have  asked  me  to  let  them  rent  some  ground 
from  the  Company,  whereupon  to  spend  what  spare  hours  they  have,  of  morn- 
ing or  evening,  in  useful  labour.  I  have  accordingly  authorized  the  sale  of 
£1,200  worth  of  our  stock,  to  be  re-invested  on  a  little  estate,  near  Sheffield, 
of  thirteen  acres,  with  good  water  supply.  The  workmen  undertake  to  St. 
George  for  his  three  per  cent. ;  and  if  they  get  tired  of  the  bargain,  the  land 
will  be  always  worth  our  stock.  I  have  no  knowledge  yet  of  the  men's  plans 
in  detail ;  nor,  as  I  have  said  in  the  text,  shall  I  much  interfere  with  them, 
until  I  see  how  they  develope  themselves.  But  here  is  at  last  a  little  piece  of 
England  given  into  the  English  workman's  hand,  and  heaven's, 

II.  Aflfairs  of  the  Master. 

I  am  beginning,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  to  admit  some  notion  into  my 
head  that  I  am  a  great  man.  God  knows  at  how  little  rate  I  value  the  little 
that  is  in  me  ;  but  the  maintaining  myself  now  quietly  against  the  contradic- 
tion of  every  one  of  my  Itcst  friends,  rising  as  it  does  into  more  harmonious 
murmur  of  opposition  at  every  new  act  to  which  I  find  myself  compelled  by 
compa.s.sion  and  justice,  requires  more  than  ordinary  firmness:  and  the  abso- 
lute fact  that,  being  entirely  at  one  in  my  views  of  Nature  and  life  with 
every  great  classic  author,  I  am  yet  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  modern  crowd 
which  rejects  them  all,  is  something  to  plume  myself  upon, — sorrowfully 
enough:  but  haughtily  also.  And  now  here  has  Fors  reserved  a  strange 
piece  of — if  one's  vanity  were  to  speak — goo<l  fortune  for  m.e ;  namely, 
that  after  being  ixTmitlcd,  with  my  friend  Mr.  Sillar's  guidance,  to  de- 
clarc  again  in  its  full  Itnadlh  the  great  command  against  usury,  and  to 
ex])lain  Hie  int<nt  of  Shakspoare  throughout  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice '  (.see 
'  Muncra  Pulveris '),  it  should  also  have  been  reserved  for  me  to  discover 
the  first  recorded  wonls  of  Venice  herself,  on  her  Rialto  ! — words  of  the 
ninth  centurj',*  inscrilK'd  on  her  first  church,  St.  James  of  the  Rialto  ;  and 
entirely  unnoticed  by  all  historians,  hitherto  ;  yet  in  letters  which  he  who 
ran  might  read: — only  the  hi.storians  never  Iook«d  at  the  church,  or  at  least, 


*  1  have  the  beat  antiquarian  In  Venice  as  authority  for  this  date— my  own  placing  o( 
them  would  have  been  In  the  eleventh. 
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looked  only  at  the  front  of  it  and  never  round  the  comei"s.  "WTienthe  church 
■was  restored  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  the  inscription,  no  more  to  be  obeyed, 
was  yet  (it  seems)  in  reverence  for  the  old  ^^^^ting.  put  on  the  gable  at  the 
back,  where,  an  outhouse  standing  a  little  in  the  way,  nobody  noticed  it  any 
more  till  I  came  on  it,  poking  about  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  I  found  it 
afterwanls  recorded  in  a  manuscript  Ciitalogue  of  ancient  inscriptions  in 
Venice,  in  St.  Mark's  librarj'  (and  as  I  write  this  page,  Sunday,  March  11th, 
1877,  the  photograph  I  have  had  made  of  it  is  brought  in  to  me— now  in  the 
Sheffield  3Iuseum).  And  this  is  the  inscription  on  a  St.  George's  Cross,  with 
a  narrow  band  of  marble  beneath — marble  so  good  that  the  fine  edges  of  the 
letters  might  have  been  cut  yesterday. 

On  the  cross — 

'•  Be  thy  Cross,  oh  Christ,  the  true  safety  of  this  place."  (In  case  of 
mercantile  panics,  you  see.) 

Cn  the  band  beneath  it — 

"Around  this  temple,  let  the  merchant's  law  be  just — his  weights  true, 
and  his  agreements  guileless." 

Tho.se,  so  please  you,  are  the  first  words  of  Venice  to  the  mercantile  world 
— nor  words  only,  but  coupled  \\ith  such  laws  as  I  have  set  before  you — 
perfect  laws  of  '  libertj'  and  fraternity,'  such  as  you  know  not,  nor  yet  for 
many  a  day,  can  again  learn. 

It  is  something  to  be  proud  of  to  have  deciphered  this  for  you  ;  and  more 
to  have  shown  you  how  you  may  attain  to  this  honesty  through  Frankness. 
For  indeed  the  law  of  St.  George,  that  our  dealings  and  fortunes  are  to  be 
openly  known,  goes  deeper  even  than  this  law  of  Venice,  for  it  cuts  at  the 
root,  not  only  of  dishonest}-,  but  of  avarice  and  pride.  Nor  am  I  sorry  that 
in  myself  submitting  to  it,  my  pride  must  be  considerably  mortified.  If  all 
my  affairs  had  been  conducted  with  prudence,  or  if  my  present  position  in 
the  world  were  altogether  stately,  it  might  have  been  pleasant  to  imveil  the 
stiitue  of  one's  economy  for  public  applause.  But  I  scarcely  think  even 
tho.sc  of  my  readers  who  least  understand  me,  will  now  accuse  me  of  osten- 
tation. 

My  father  left  all  his  fortune  to  my  mother  and  me  :  to  my  mother,  thirty- 
seven  thousand  pounds*  and  the  house  at  Denmark  Hill  for  life  ;  to  me,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand, f  his  lea.ses  at  Ilcrne  and  Denmark  Hills,  his 
freehold  pottery  at  Greenwich,  and  his  ])icturcs,  then  estimated  by  him  as 
worth  ten  thousand  pounds,  but  now  worth  at  least  three  times  that  sum. 

My  mother  made  two  wills  ;  one  immediately  after  my  father's  death;  the 
other — (in  gentle  forget  fulness  of  all  worldly  things  past) — immediately 
before  her  own.  Both  are  in  the  same  terms,  "  I  leave  all  I  have  to  my  son." 
TbLs  sentence,  expanded  somewhat  b}'  legal  artifice,  remains  yet  pathetically 
clear,  as  the  brief  substiince  of  botli  documents.  I  have  therefore  fo-<lay,  in 
total  account  of  my  steward.ship,  to  declare  what  I  have  done  with  a  hundred 

•  IB.OK)  Bank  Stock. 

tl  couat  Consols  as  thousands,  forty  thousand  of  this  were  in  stocks. 
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Rnd  fifty -seven  thousand  pounds  ;  and  certain  houses  and  lands  besides.  In 
giving  which  account  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  share  that  other  people  have 
had  in  counselling  or  mis-counselling  me  ;  nor  of  my  reasons  for  what  I  have 
done.  St.  George's  bishops  do  not  ask  people  who  ad\'ised  them,  or  what 
they  intended  to  ilo  ;  but  only  what  they  did. 

My  first  performance  was  the  investment  of  fift\'  thousand  pounds  in  '  en- 
tirely safe '  mortgages,  which  gave  me  five  per  cent,  instead  of  three.  I  very 
soon,  however,  i)erceived  it  to  be  no  less  desinible.  than  difficult,  to  get  quit 
of  these  '  entirely  safe  '  mortgages.  The  last  of  them  that  was  worth  any- 
thing Gime  conveniently  in  last  j'ear  (see  '  Fors '  accounts).  I  lost  about 
twenty  thou.saud  pounds  on  them,  altogether. 

In  the  second  place.  I  thought  it  rather  hard  on  mj'  father's  relations  that 
he  should  have  left  all  liis  money  to  me  only;  and  as  I  was  very  fond  of  some 
of  them,  indulged  myself,  and  relieved  my  conscience  at  the  sjime  time,  by 
giNing  seventeen  thousand  pounds  to  those  I  liked  best.  Money  whicli  has 
turned  out  to  Ijc  quite  riglilly  invested,  and  at  a  high  interest ;  and  has  been 
fruitful  to  me  of  many  good  things,  and  much  happiness. 

Next  I  parted  with  some  of  my  pictures,  too  large  for  the  house  I  proposed 
to  live  in,  and  Ixjught  others  at  treble  tlie  price,  the  dealers  always  assuring 
me  that  the  public  would  not  look  at  any  picture  which  I  had  seen  reason  to 
part  with  ;  and  that  I  had  only  my  own  eloquence  to  thank  for  the  prices  of 
those  I  wished  to  buy.* 

I  bought  next  a  collection  of  minerals  (the  foundation  now  of  what  are 
preparing  Shelheld  and  other  schools)  for  a  stipulated  sum  of  three  thous- 
and pounds,  on  the  owner's  statement  of  its  value.  It  proved  not  to  be 
■worth  five  hundred.  I  went  to  law  about  it.  The  lawyers  charged  me  a 
thousand  pounds  for  their  own  services  ;  gave  me  a  thousand  pounds  back, 
out  of  the  three  ;  and  made  the  defendant  give  me  another  five  hundred 
pounds'  worth  of  minends.  On  the  whole,  a  satisfactory  legal  perform- 
ance ;  but  it  took  two  years  in  tbe  doing,  and  caused  me  nmch  worry  ;  the 
lawyers  spending  most  of  tlie  time  they  charged  me  for,  iu  crowi-e-xamining 
me,  and  other  witnes.ses,  as  to  whether  the  ngrccmcnt  was  made  in  the  front 
or  the  back  shop,  with  other  particulars,  interesting  in  a  picluri'Sf^ue  point 
of  view,  but  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  basjness. 

Then  Brantwood  was  offered  me,  which  I  bought,  without  seeing  it,  for 
fifteen  hundred  (xtunds  ;  (the  fact  being  that  I  have  no  time  to  see  things, 
and  iiiuHt  dccifle  at  a  guess  ;  or  not  at  all). 

Then  tlic  ho\is«'  at  lirantwood,  a  mere  shed  of  rotten  timlnr  and  hxxse 
stone,  had  to  \\c  furnislied,  and  repaired.  For  old  ac(|uaintance  .sjike,  I 
went  to  my  father's  upliolsterer  in  lyondon,  (instead  of  the  country  Coniston 
one,  as  I  ought,)  and  had  five  pounds  charged  me  for  a  footstool ;  the  re- 

•  Kortiini'iilso  went  alwnyKatraln«tn>e.  I  gave  cnrtr-hlauchr  at  ("hristle'it  for  Tlimi-rV 
drawing;  of  TiTtii  (five  inc-liiti  liy  ih*vcd),  and  it  co«it  nie  five  hundred  poiindH.  I  put  a  litnit 
of  two  hunilr>-<l  on  tin*  Rotnnn  Foruni.  and  It  was  bought  over  inc  for  n  Iniiidntl  and 
fifty  nnd  I  imaMh  my  t4'«'tb  wlien<?ver  I  thlok  of  It,  becauiM  a  commifwioa  biul  Ui-u  (jiven 
Uj)  to  thrw  buudr<."d. 
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pairs  also  pronng  worse  than  complete  rebuilding  ;  and  the  moving  one's 
chattels  from  London,  no  small  matter.  I  got  myself  at  last  settled  at  my 
tea  table,  one  summer  evening,  with  my  view  of  the  lake — for  a  net  four 
thousand  pounds  all  told.  I  afterwards  built  a  lodge  nearly  as  big  as  the 
house,  for  a  married  servant,  and  cut  and  terraced  a  kitchen  garden  out  of 
the  '  steep  wood  '  *— another  two  thousjind  transforming  themselves  thus 
into  "utilities  embodied  in  material  objects"  ;  but  these  latter  operations, 
under  my  own  immediate  direction,  turning  out  approvable  by  neighbours, 
and,  I  imagine,  not  unprofitable  as  investment. 

All  these  various  shif tings  of  harness,  and  getting  into  saddle, — with  the 
furnishing  also  of  my  rooms  at  Oxford,  and  the  pictures  and  universal 
acquisitions  aforesaid— may  be  very  moderately  put  at  fifteen  thousand  for 
a  total.  I  then  proceeded  to  assist  my  young  relation  in  business  ;  with  re- 
sultant loss,  as  before  related  of  fifteen  thousand ;  of  which  indeed  he  still 
holds  himself  responsible  for  ten,  if  ever  able  to  pay  it ;  but  one  of  the 
pieces  of  the  private  message  sent  me,  with  St.  Ursula's  on  Christmas  Day, 
was  that  I  should  forgive  this  debt  altogether.  Which  hereby  my  cousin 
will  please  observe,  is  verj'  heartily  done  ;  and  he  is  to  be  my  cousin  as  he 
used  to  be,  without  any  more  thought  of  it. 

Then,  for  my  St.  George  and  Oxford  gifts— there  are  good  fourteen  thous- 
and gone— nearer  fifteen — even  after  allowing  for  stock  prices,  but  say 
fourteen. 

And  finally,  you  .see  what  an  average  year  of  carefully  restricted  expense 
has  been  to  me  !— Say  £5,500  for  thirteen  years,  or,  roughl}^  seventy  thou- 
sand ;  and  we  have  this — I  hope  not  beyond  me — sum  in  addition  : — 

Loss  on  mortgages £20,000 

Gift  to  relations 17,000 

Loss  to  relations ,        .  15,000 

Harness  and  stable  expenses 15,000 

St.  George  and  Oxford 14,000 

And  added  yearly  spending 70,000 

£151.000 

Those  are  the  clearly  stateable  and  memorable  heads  of  expenditure- 
more  I  could  give,  if  it  were  needful  ;  still,  when  one  is  living  on  one's 
capital,  the  melting  away  is  always  faster  than  one  expects ;  and  the  final 
state  of  affairs  is,  that  on  this  1st  of  April,  1877,  my  goods  and  chattels  are 
simply  these  following  :  — 

In  fimded  ca.sh — six  thousand  Bank  Stock,  worth,  at  present  prices, some- 
thing more  than  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 

Brantwood — worth,  certainly  with  its  house,  and  furnitures,  five  thousand. 

Mar^iebone  freehold  and  lea'^eholds— three  thousand  live  hundred. 

Greenwich  freehold — twelve  hundred. 

Heme  Hill  leases  and  other  little  holdings— thirteen  hundred. 

*  '  Sroat,'  Westmoreland  {or  steep. 
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And  pictures  and  books,  at  present  lowest  auction  prices,  worth  at  least 
double  my  Oxford  insurance  estimate  of  thirty  thousand  ;  but  put  tbcm 
at  no  more,  and  you  will  find  that,  gathering  the  wrecks  of  me  together,  I 
could  still  now  retire  to  a  mossy  hermitage,  on  a  little  property  of  lifty-four 
thousand  odd  pounds  ;  more  than  enough  to  lind  me  in  meal  and  cresses. 
So  that  I  have  uot  at  all  yet  reached  my  limit  proposed  in  ]Munera  Pulveris, 
— of  dying  '  as  poor  as  possible,'  nor  consider  myself  ready  for  the  digging 
scenes  in  Timon  of  Athens.  Accordingly,  I  intend  next  year,  when  St. 
George's  work  really  begins,  to  redress  my  affairs  in  the  following 
manner  :— 

First.  I  shall  make  over  the  Marylebone  property  entirely  to  the  St. 
George's  Company,  under  Miss  Hill's  superintendence  always.  I  have 
already  had  the  value  of  it  back  in  interest,  and  have  no  business  now  to 
keep  it  any  more. 

Secondly.  The  Greenwich  property  was  my  father's,  and  I  am  sure  he 
would  like  me  to  keep  it.  I  shall  keep  it  therefore  ;  and  in  some  way, 
make  it  a  Garden  of  Tuileries,  honourable  to  my  father,  and  to  the  Loudon 
he  lived  in. 

Thinlly.  Brantwood  I  shall  keep,  to  live  upon,  with  its  present  servants — 
necessary,  all,  to  keep  it  in  good  order;  and  to  keep  me  comfortable,  and 
fit  for  my  work.  I  may  not  be  able  to  keep  quite  so  open  a  house  there  as 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  do  :  that  remains  to  be  seen. 

Fourthly.  My  Heme  Hill  leases  and  little  properties  that  bother  me,  I 
shall  makeover  to  my  pet  cousin — whose  children,  and  their  donkey,  need 
good  supplies  of  bread  and  butter,  and  hay  :  she  always  promising  to  keep 
my  old  nursery  for  a  lodging  to  me,  when  I  come  to  town. 

Fifthly.  Of  my  ready  cash,  I  mean  to  spend  to  the  close  of  this  year, 
another  three  thousand  pounds,  in  amusing  myself — with  such  amusement 
as  is  yet  possible  to  me — at  Venice,  and  on  the  Alps,  or  elsewhere  ;  and  as, 
at  the  true  iK-ginning  of  St.  George's  work,  I  must  quit  myself  of  usury 
and  the  Bank  of  England,  I  shall  (at  some  loss  you  will  find,  on  estimate) 
then  buy  for  myself  twelve  thousand  of  Con.sols  stock,  whieh,  if  the  nation 
hold  its  word,  will  provide  me  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  a-year 
— the  proper  decrees  of  the  annual  circle,  aceording  to  my  estimate,  of  a 
bachelor  gentleman's  proper  income,  on  whieh,  if  he  cannot  live,  he  deserves 
speedily  to  die.  And  this,  with  Brantwood  strawberries  and  cream,  I  will 
for  my  own  poor  part,  undertake  to  live  iipon,  uncomplainingly,  as  Master 
of  St.  George's  Company, — or  die.  But,  for  my  dependant**,  and  customary 
charities,  further  provision  must  l)c  made  ;  or  such  depemlencies  and  chari- 
ties must  end.  Virtually,  I  should  then  be  giving  away  the  lives  of  these 
people  to  St.  George,  and  not  my  own. 

Wherefore, 

Sixthly.  Though  I  have  not  made  a  .single  farthing  by  my  liforan,'  work 
last  year,*  I  have  paid  Messrs.  Hazell,  Wat.son,  and  Viney  an  approximate 

*  Counting  from  last  April  fool's  day  to  this. 
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Slim  of  £800  for  printing  my  new  books,  which  sum  has  been  provided  by 
the  sale  of  the  already  printed  ones.  I  have  only  therefore  now  to  siap 
working  ;  and  I  shall  receive  regular  pay  for  my  past  work — a  gradually  in- 
creasing, imd  I  have  contidence  enough  in  St.  George  and  myself  to  say  an 
assm-edly  still  increasing,  income,  on  which  I  have  no  doubt  I  can  sufli- 
ciently  maintain  all  my  present  servants  and  pensioners  ;  and  perhaps  even 
also  somethnes  indulge  myself  with  a  new  missal.  New  Turner  drawings 
are  indeed  out  of  the  question  ;  but,  as  I  have  already  thirty  large  and  fifty 
or  more  small  ones,  and  some  score  of  illuminated  MSS.,  I  may  get  through 
the  declining  years  of  my  aesthetic  life,  it  seems  to  me,  on  those  terms,  re- 
signedly, and  even  spare  a  book  or  two— or  even  a  Turner  or  two,  if 
needed — to  my  St.  George's  schools. 

Now,  to  stop  working  for  the  press,  will  be  very  pleasant  to  me — not  to 
say  medicinal,  or  even  necessary — very  soon.  But  that  does  not  mean  stop- 
ping work.  '  Deucalion '  and  '  Proserpina '  can  go  on  far  better  without 
printing;  and  if  the  public  wish  for  them,  they  can  subscribe  for  them.  In 
any  case,  I  shall  go  on  at  leisure,  God  willing,  with  the  works  I  have  under- 
taken. 

Lastly.  My  Oxford  professorship  will  provide  for  my  expenses  at  Oxford 
as  long  as  I  am  needed  there. 

Such,  Companions  mine,  is  your  Master's  position  in  life;— and  such  his 
plan  for  the  few  years  of  it  which  may  yet  remain  to  him.  You  will  not,  I 
believe,  be  disposed  wholly  to  deride  either  what  I  have  done,  or  mean  to 
do;  but  of  tbis  you  may  be  a.ssured,  that  my  spending,  whether  foolish  or 
wise,  has  not  been  the  wanton  lavishuess  of  a  man  who  could  not  restrain  his 
desires;  but  the  deliberate  distribution,  as  I  thought  best,  of  the  wealth  I  had 
received  as  a  tnist,  while  I  yet  lived,  and  had  power  over  it.  For  what  has 
been  con.sunied  by  swindlers,  your  modern  principles  of  trade  are  answer- 
able; for  the  rest,  none  even  of  that  confessed  to  have  been  given  in  the  par- 
tiality of  alTection,  has  been  bestowed  but  in  real  self-denial.  My  own 
complete  .sjitisfaction  would  have  been  in  buying  every  Turner  drawing  I 
could  afford,  and  passing  quiet  days  at  Brant  wood  between  my  garden  and 
my  gallery,  praised,  as  I  should  have  been,  by  all  the  world,  for  doing  good 
to  myself. 

I  do  not  doubt,  had  God  condemned  mc  to  that  selfishness.  He  would  also 
have  inflicted  on  me  the  curse  of  happiness  in  it.  But  lie  has  led  me  by 
other  ways,  of  which  my  friends  who  arc  wise  and  kind,  neither  as  yet  prais- 
ing me,  nor  condemning,  may  one  day  be  gladdened  in  witness  of  a  nobler 
issue. 

III.  Tlic  following  letter,  with  the  extracts  appended  to  it,  will  be  of  in- 
terest, in  connection  with  our  present  initiation  of  closer  Bible  study  for 
rule  of  ff)nduct. 

I  should  also  Ik-  glad  if  Major  Hartley  could  furnish  mc  with  any  satisfac- 
tory cxjilaiiation  of  the  circumstrtnccs  which  have  induced  my  corre- 
epondeut's  appeal, 
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"  My  dear  Sir, — When  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last  week  you 
expressed  some  interest  in  the  house  in  Gloucestershire  where  for  a  time 
resided  the  great  translator  of  the  English  Scriptures,  William  Tyiidale,  and 
which  Is  now  in  a  sadly  neglected  condition.  It  is  charmingly  set  on  the 
south-western  slope  of  the  Cotswolds,  commanding  a  fine  prospect  over  the 
richly  wooded  vale  of  the  Severn,  to  the  distant  hills  of  Wales.  After  leav- 
ing Oxford.  Tyndale  came  to  reside  in  this  manor-house  of  Little  Sodbury, 
as  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  proprietor,  Sir  John  Walsh,  and  was  there 
probably  from  1")^1  to  1523.  It  was  in  the  old  dining  hull  that,  discu.ssing 
with  a  neighbouring  priest,  Tyndale  uttered  his  memorable  words,  'If  God 
spare  my  life,  1  will  cause  a  boy  that  driveth  the  plough  to  know  more  of 
the  Scriptures  than  you  do.'  This  prediction  he  fulfilled,  for  he  was  the 
first  man  to  translate  from  the  original,  and  print  in  a  foreign  land,  the 
English  Scriptures,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  toil  by  being  strangled  and 
burnt.  However  England  may  have  misused  and  abused  the  book,  there 
can  l>e  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  Tyndale's  Testaments  marked  a 
new  and  remarkable  era  in  the  history  of  our  country;  and  whatever  opinion 
mav  be  formed  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  the  fine  ma'^culine  Engli.sh 
and  nervous  simplicity  of  Tyndale's  translation  have  commanded  the  admi- 
ration alike  of  friends  and  foes.  Though  they  are  probably  familiar  to  you, 
I  enclose  an  extract  from  the  late  Dr.  Fal)er,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  another 
from  Mr.  Froude,  the  historian,  as  to  the  beauty  of  Tyndale's  style."  (I 
wish  Mr.  Froude,  the  historian,  cared  a  little  less  about  style;  and  had 
rather  told  us  what  he  thought  alKmt  the  Bible's  matter.  I  bought  the 
'  liinuovamento' of  Venice  yesterday,  with  a  review  in  it  of  a  new  Italian 
poem  in  prai.*^  of  the  Devil,  of  which  the  reviewer  says  the  style  is  excel- 
lent.) "  You  may  also  be  interested  in  perusing  a  translation  from  the  Latin 
of  the  only  letter  of  the  translator  that  has  ever  been  tiiscovered,  and  which 
touchingly  reveals  his  sutferings  in  the  castle  of  Vilvorde,  in  Flanders, 
shortly  l)efore  he  was  put  to  death.  Now  I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  only  house  in  the  kingdom  where  so  great  a  man  resided  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  and  neglect  as  it  is  now  doing.  Part  of  the 
house  is  unr(X)fed,  the  fine  old  dining  hall  with  its  beautiful  roof  has  been 
turned  into  a  carpenter's  shop,  the  chimneyi)i('ce  and  other  portions  of  the 
fittings  of  the  manor-hou.se  having  been  carried  oil  by  the  owner,  Major 
Hartley,  to  his  own  residence,  two  or  three  miles  olT.  I  have  appealed  to 
the  prf>pri(t()r  in  behalf  of  the  old  house,  but  in  vain,  for  he  dm-s  not  even 
condescend  to  reply.  I  should  be  glad  if  your  powerful  pen  could  draw  at- 
tention to  this  as  well  as  other  similar  eases  of  neglect.  The  interesting  old 
church  of  St.  Adeline,  immediately  behind  the  manor  house  of  Lilllc  Sod- 
bury, and  where  Tyndale  frccpienlly  preached,  was  |)ulled  down  in  IKIH, 
and  the  stones  carried  off  for  a  new  one  in  anolher  part  of  the  parish. 
Many  would  have  gladly  conlribuleil  towards  a  new  church,  ami  to  save  the 
old  one.  i>ut  they  were  never  asked,  or  had  any  ojtj»ortunity.  I  fear  I  have 
wearied  you  with  these  j>arliculars,  but  I  am  sure  vou  will  not  a|>prove  the 
doings  I  have  recounted.  Witii  plciusaiit  recollections  of  your  kind  hospi- 
Ulity, 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  faithful  and  obliged." 

"The  late  Dr.  Falwr  wrrtte  fif  the  English  liible.  of  which  Tyndale's 
translation  is  the  basis,  as  follows."  (I  don't  understand  nnieli  of  this  sweet 
writing  of  Dr.  Fat>er's  myself;  but  I  Ix'g  leave  to  state  generally  that  tho 
Klrr)nghr)ld  of  Protestant  heresy  is  pure  pig-bcndcdncss,  and  not  at  all  a  tastes 
for  pure  English.) 

"  '  Who  will  not  say  that  the  unrrtnimon  iK'auty  and  marvellous  English 
of  the  Protestant  Bible  is  not  one  of  the  great  strongholds  of  heresv  in  this 
country?     It  lives  on  the  ear  like  music  that  can  never  be  forgotten— liky 
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the  sound  of  a  church  bell  which  a  convert  hardly  knows  he  can  forego.  Its 
felicities  seem  to  be  almost  things  rather  than  mere  words.  It  is  part  of  the 
national  mind  and  the  anchor  of  national  seriousness.  The  memory  of  the 
dead  passes  into  it.  The  potent  traditions  of  childhood  are  stereotyped  in  its 
verses.  The  dower  of  all  the  gifts  and  trials  of  a  man's  life  is  hidden  be- 
neath its  words.  It  is  the  representative  of  the  best  moments;  and  all  that 
there  has  been  about  him  of  soft  and  gentle,  and  pure  and  penitent  and 
good,  speaks  to  him  for  ever  out  of  the  English  Bible.  It  is  his  sacred  thing 
which  doubt  has  never  dimmed  and  controversy  never  soiled.'  (Doctor  !) 
"  In  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  there  is  not  a  Protestant  with  one 
spark  of  righteousness  about  him  whose  spiritual  biography  is  not  in  his 
English  Bible.' 

"  Air.  Fronde  says  of  TjTidale's  version: — 

"  '  Of  the  translation  itself,  though  since  that  time  it  has  been  many  times 
revised  and  altered,  we  may  say  that  it  is  substantially  the  Bible  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar.  The  peculiar  genius — if  .such  a  word  may  be  permit- 
ted"—(better  w?ipermitted) — "which  breathes  through  it,  the  mingled  ten- 
derness and  majestv,  the  Saxon  simplicity,  the  preternatural "  (Do  you  really 
mean  that,  Mr.  t'roude?)  "grandeur,  unequalled,  unapproached  in  the 
attempted  improvements  of  modern  scholars,  all  are  here,  and  bear  the 
impress  of  the  mind  of  one  man — William  Tyndale.' — Fronde's  History  of 
Enylund 

"  The  only  letter  of  William  Tyndale  which  has  been  discovered  was 
found  in  the  archives  of  the  Council  of  Brabant,  and  is  as  follows;  it  is  ad- 
dres.sed  to  the  Marquis  of  Berir-op  Zoom,  the  Governor  of  Vilvorde  Castle, 
in  the  Low  Countries;  the  date  is  1535: — 

"  '  I  believe,  right  worshipful,  that  you  are  not  ignorant  of  what  has  been 
determined  concerning  me,  (by  the  Council  of  Brabant,)  therefore  I  entreat 
your  lordship,  and  that  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  if  I  am  to  remain  here  (in 
Vilvorde)  during  the  winter,  you  will  request  the  Procureur  to  be  kind 
enough  to  send  me,  from  my  goods  wiiich  he  has  in  his  possession,  a 
warmer  cap,  for  I  suffer  extremely  from  cold  in  the  head,  being  atHicted 
with  a  perpetual  catarrh,  which  is  considerably  increased  in  the  cell.  A 
warmer  coat  also,  for  that  which  I  have  is  very  thin;  also  a  piece  of  cloth 
to  patch  my  leggings:  my  overcoat  has  been  worn  out;  my  shirts  are  also 
worn  out.  He  has  a  woollen  shirt  of  mine,  if  he  will  be  kind  enough  to 
send  it.  I  have  also  with  him  leggings  of  thicker  cloth  for  putting  on 
above;  he  has  also  warmer  caps  for  wearing  at  night.  I  wish  also  his  \)er- 
mi.s.sion  to  have  a  candle  in  the  Evening,  for  it  is  Avearisome  to  sit  alone  in  the 
dark.  But  above  all,  I  entreat  and  beseech  your  clemency  to  be  urgent 
with  the  Procureur  that  he  may  kindly  permit  me  to  have  my  Hebrew  Bible, 
Hebrew  Grammar,  and  Heljrew  Dictionary,  that  I  may  spend  my  time  with 
that  study.  And  in  return  may  you  obtain  your  dearest  wish,  provided 
always  it  "be  consistent  with  the  salvalion  of  your  soul.  But  if  any  other 
resolution  has  been  conic  to  concerning  me,  that  I  must  remain  during  the 
whole  winter.  I  sliiiil  l)e  patient,  abiding  tiie  will  of  God  to  the  glory  of  the 
grace  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  spirit  I  pray  may  ever  direct  your 
heart.     Amen.  '  W.  Tyndale.'" 
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LETTER  LXXYII. 

Venice,  Easter  Sunday,  1877. 

I  RAVE  yet  a  word  or  two  to  say,  mj  Sheffield  friends, 
respecting  yonr  religious  services,  before  going  on  to  practical 
matters.  The  difficulties  which  you  may  have  observed  tiie 
School  Boai'd  getting  into  on  this  subject,  have,  in  sum,  arisen 
from  tiieir  approaching  the  discussion  of  it  always  on  tiie 
hypothesis  that  there  is  no  God  :  the  ecclesiastical  members  of 
the  board  wishing  to  regulate  education  so  as  to  prevent  their 
pupils  from  painfully  feeling  the  want  of  one  ;  and  the  pro- 
fane members  of  it,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  their  pupils  may 
never  be  able  to  imagine  one.  Objects  which  are  of  course 
irreconcileable ;  nor  will  any  national  system  of  education  be 
able  to  establish  itself  in  balance  of  them. 

But  if,  instead,  we  approach  the  question  of  school  discipline 
on  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  God,  and  one  that  cares  for 
mankind,  it  will  follow  that  if  we  begin  by  teaching  the  obser- 
vance of  His  Laws,  lie  will  gradually  take  upon  Himself  the 
regulation  of  all  minor  matters,  and  make  us  feel  and  under- 
stand, without  any  possibility  of  doubt,  how  He  would  have 
us  conduct  ourselves  in  outward  observance.*  And  the  real 
dillieulty  of  our  Ecclesiastical  party  has  of  late  been  that  they 
cojild  not  ventuie  for  their  lives  to  explain  the  Decalogue, 
feeling  that  l^ffxlernism  and  all  the  practices  of  it  must  in- 
stantly be  turned  inside-out,  and  upside-down,  if  they  did  ; 
but  if,  without  explaining  it,  they  could  manage  to  get  it  said 
every  Sunday,  and  a  little  agreeable  time  on  the  organ  played 
after  every  clause  of  it,  that  perchance  would  do,  (on  the 

*  Tlu'  news  from  T.ivfr])ocil  in  tlio  llifrrl  nrtlclc  of  Corrcspondcnct',  Is  the 
most  rlii'criiig  I  ever  read  in  public  piipcrs. 
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assumption,  rendered  so  higlily  probable  by  INIr.  Darwin's  dis- 
coveries respecting  the  modes  of  generation  in  the  Orchidese, 
that  there  was  no  God,  except  the  original  Baalzebub  of  Ekron, 
Lord  of  Bluebottles  and  flyblowing  in  general ;  and  that  this 
Decalogue  was  only  ten  crotchets  of  Moses's,  and  not  God's  at 
all.) — on  such  assumption,  I  say,  they  thought  matters  might 
still  bo  kept  quiet  a  few  years  longer  in  the  Cathedral  Close, 
especially  as  Mr.  Bisho)>  was  always  so  agi'ccnhly  and  inoffen- 
sively pungent  an  element  of  London  society  ;  and  Mrs.  Bishop 
and  Miss  Bishop  so  extremely  proper  and  pleasnnt  to  behold, 
and  the  gi-ass  of  the  lawn  so  smooth  shaven.  But  all  that  is 
drawing  very  fast  to  its  end.  Poor  dumb  dogs  that  they  are, 
and  blind  mouths,  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw  dailj"  devour- 
ing apace,  and  nothing  said,  and  their  people  loving  to  have  it 
so,  I  know  not  what  they  will  do  in  the  ejid  thereof ;  but  it  is 
near.  Disestablishment  ?  Yes,  and  of  more  powei-?  th;in  theii'S  ; 
that  prophecy  of  the  Seventh  from  Adain  is  of  judgment  to 
be  executed  upon  all,  and  conviction  of  their  ungodly  deeds 
which  they  have  ungodly  committed. 

I  told  you  to  read  that  epistle  of  Jude  carefully,  though 
to  some  of  you.  doubtless,  merely  vain  wonls;  but  to  any 
wlio  are  earnestly  thoughtful,  at  least  the  evidence  of  a  state 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  which  nuiny  things  were  known, 
and  preserved,  (that  ]u-oj)hecy  of  Enoch,  for  instance.)  lost  to 
us  now  ;  and  of  beliefs  which,  whether  well  <»r  ill  founded, 
have  been  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  good  woik  that  has  been 
done,  yet,  in  this  Europe  of  ours.  AV^ell  founded  or  not,  at 
least  let  us  understand,  as  far  we  may,  what  they  were. 

With  all  honour  to  Tyndale,  (I  hope  you  were  somewhat 
imjiressed  by  the  reward  he  had  from  the  woi'ld  of  his  day,  as 
related  in  that  final  letter  of  his,)  there  are  some  ))oints  in  the 
translation  that  might  be  more  definite  :  liere  is  the  opening 
of  it,  in  simpler,  and  in  some  words  certaiidy  more  accurate, 
terms. 

"Judas,  tlie  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  tlie  brotlier  of 
James,  to  all  who  are  sanctified  in  God,  and  called  and  guarded 
in  Chriet. 
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"  Pity,  and  Peace,  and  Love,  be  fulfilled  in  von. 

"  Beloved,  when  I  was  making  all  the  haste  1  could  to  write 
to  you  of  the  common  salvation,  I  was  suddenly  forced  to 
write  to  you,  exhorting  you  to  fight  for  the  faith,  once  for  all 
delivered  to  the  Saints. 

"For  there  are  slunk  in  among  you  certain  men,  written 
down  before  to  this  condemnation,  insolent,  changing  the  gi'ace 
of  God  into  fury,  and  denying  the  only  Despot,  God  ;  and  our 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ. 

"And  I  want  to  put  you  in  mind,  you  who  know  this,— 
once  for  all, — that  the  Lord,  having  delivered  his  peo])le  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  second  place  destroyed  those  who 
believed  not. 

"And  the  Angels  which  guarded  not  their  beginning,  but 
left  their  own  habitation,  he  hath  guarded  in  eternal  chains, 
under  darkness,  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day." 

Now  this  translation  is  certainly  more  accurate,  in  observ- 
ing the  first  principle  of  all  honest  translation,  that  the  same 
word  shall  be  used  in  English,  where  it  is  the  same  in  the 
original.  You  see  I  have  three  times  used  the  word  'guarded.' 
So  does  St.  Judas.  Ijut  our  transhition  varies  its  phrase  every 
time;  lirst  it  says '  preserved,'  then  'kept,'  and  then  '  reserved,' 
— every  one  of  these  words  being  weaker  than  the  real  one, 
which  means  guarded  as  a  wateh-dog  guards.  To  '  reserve ' 
the  Devil,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  '  watching '  him. 
Again,  you  see  that,  for  *  lasciviousness  '  I  have  written  '  fury.' 
The  word  is  indeed  the  sauje  always  translated  lasciviousness, 
in  tiie  New  Testament,  and  not  wrongly,  if  you  know  Latin  ; 
but  wherever  it  occurs,  (Mark  vii.  22;  Ephesians  iv.  19,  etc.,) 
it  has  a  deeper  under-meaning  than  the  lust  of  pleasure.  It 
means  essentially  the  character  which  '*  refuses  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  ckirm  he  never  so  wisely,"  whicli  cannot 
be  soothed,  or  restrained,  but  will  take  its  own  M*ay,  and  rage 
its  own  rage,* — alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the 
ignorance  that  is   in   them, — who,   being  past  feeliny^   have 

*  Sec  fourib  article  In  CorrcHiwndcncc. 
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o^iven  tliernselves  over  to  fury,  {animal  rage,  carnivorousness 
ill  political  economy, — competition,  as  of  horses  with  swinging 
spurs  at  tlieir  sides  in  the  Roman  corso,  in  science,  literature, 
and  all  the  race  of  life,)  to  work  all  uncleanness, — (not  mere 
sensual  vices,  but  all  the  things  that  detile,  comp.  Mark  vii. 
22,  just  quoted,)  with  greediness; — then,  precisely  in  the  same 
fuiTow  of  thought,  St.  Jude  goes  on, — "  denying  the  only 
Despot,  God  ; "  and  St.  Paul,  "  but  ye  have  not  so  learned 
Christ — if  so  he  that  ye  have  heard  him,  and  been  taught  by 
hiin" — (which  is  indeed  precisely  the  point  dubitable) — "that 
ye  put  off  the  old  man,"  etc.,  where  you  will  find  following 
St.  Paul's  explanation  of  the  Decalogue,  to  end  of  chapter 
(Eph.  iv.),  which  if  you  will  please  learn  b}'  heart  with  the 
ten  coainiandinents.  and,  instead  of  merely  praying,  when  you 
hear  tliat  disiigreeable  crotchet  of  Moses's  announced, '"  Thou 
shalt  not  steal,"  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  and  incline  our 
hearts  to  keep  this — crotchet,"  which  is  all  you  can  now  do, — 
resolve  solemnly  that  you  will  yourselves  literally  obey,  (and 
enforce  witli  all  your  power  such  obedience  in  others.)  the 
Christian  answering  article  of  Decalogue,  '"Let  him  that  stole 
steal  no  more,  but  rather  let  him  labour,  working  with  his 
hands  the  thing  that  is  good,  that  he  may  have  to  give  to  him 
that  needeth,"  you  will,  in  that  single  piece  of  duty  to  God, 
overtln-ow,  as  I  have  said,  the  entire  system  of  modern  society, 
and  form  another  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  by  no 
i-age  refusing,  and  in  no  cowardice  denying,  but  wholly  sub- 
mitting to,  the  Lord  who  bought  them  with  a  price,  the  only 
Despot,  God. 

For  our  present  translation  of  the  jiassage  is  finally  better 
in  retaining  the  Greek  word  'Despot'  here  rather  than  *  Lord,' 
in  order  to  bi-cMk  <iown  the  vul«rar  Enirlish  use  of  the  word  for 
all  that  is  evil.  15ut  it  is  necessary  fwo*  you  in  this  to  know 
the  i)ro|)er  use  of  the  words  Despot  and  Tyrant.  A  despot  is 
a  iriaster  to  whom  servants  belong,  as  his  j)roperty,  and 
who  belongs  to  ids  seivanfs  as  their  property,  ^y  own  mas- 
ter, my  oira  servant.  It  expresses  the  most  beautiful  rela- 
tion, next  to  that  of  husband  and  wife,  in  which  human  souls 
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can  stand  to  eacli  other ;  but  is  only  perfected  in  the  riglit  re- 
hition  between  a  soul  and  its  God.  ''Of  those  whom  thou 
gavest  me — mine — I  have  lost  none, — but  the  son  of  perdition." 
Therefore  St.  Jude  calls  God  the  only  Despot.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  Tyrant,  Tyrannus,  Dorie  for  Cyrannus,  a  person  with 
tlie  essential  power  of  a  Cyrus,  or  imperial  commander  from 
whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal,  is  a  king  exercising  state 
authority  over  persons  who  do  not  in  any  sense  belong  to  him 
as  his  property,  but  whom  he  has  been  appointed,  or  has  ap- 
pointed himself,  to  govern  foi-  general  purposes  of  state-bene- 
lit.  If  the  tyranny  glow  and  soften  into  despotism,  as  Suwar- 
row's  soldiers,  (or  any  good  commanding  officer's.)  gradually 
become  his  '  children,'  all  the  better — but  you  must  get  your 
simple  and  oiderly  tyrant,  or  Cyrus,  to  begin  with.  Cyrus, 
first  suppose,  only  over  greengroceries — as  above  recommended, 
in  these  gardens  of  yours,  for  which  yesterday,  11th  April,  I 
sent  our  Trustees  word  that  they  must  jn'ovide  purchase-money. 
In  which  territory  you  will  observe  the  Master  of  St.  George's 
Company  is  at  })resent  a  Tyrant  only  ;  not  a  Despot,  since  he 
does  not  consider  you  as  St.  George's  servants  at  all ;  but  only 
requires  compliance  with  certain  of  his  laws  while  you  culti- 
vate his  ground.  Of  which,  the  fixing  of  standard  quality  for 
your  shoe-leather,  since  I  hear  you  are  many  of  you  shoemak- 
ers, will  be  essential :  and  on  this  and  other  matters  of  your 
i)usine6s,  you  will  look  to  our  St.  George's  Companion,  Mr. 
Somei'vell,  for  instruction;  with  this  much  of  general  order, 
that  you  are  to  make  shoes  with  cxti-emest  care  to  please 
your  customers  in  all  matters  which  they  ought  to  ask  ;  by 
fineness  of  fit,  excellence  of  work,  and  exactitude  of  compli- 
anee  with  special  ordei's:  but  you  are  not  to  please  thon  in 
tilings  which  they  ought  not  to  ask.  It  is  your  business  to 
know  how  to  ))rotect,  and  adorn,  the  human  foot.  When  a 
customer  wishes  you  really  to  protect  and  adoin  his  or  her  foot, 
you  are  to  do  it  with  finest  care:  but  if  a  customer  wishes  you 
to  injure  their  foot,  or  disfigure  it,  you  are  to  refuse  their 
pleasure  in  those  particulars,  and  bid  them — if  they  insist  on 
such  ^/iVservice — to  go  elsewhere.     You  are  not,  the  smiths  of 
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Toil,  to  put  horseshoes  hot  on  hoofs ;  and  j^ou  are  not,  the  slioe- 
niakers  of  you,  to  make  any  shoes  with  high  heels,  or  with 
vulgar  and  useless  decorations,  or — if  made  to  measure — that 
will  pinch  the  wearer.  People  who  wish  to  be  pinched  must 
find  torturers  off  St.  George's  ground. 

I  expected,  before  now,  to  have  had  more  definite  statements 
as  to  the  number  of  families  who  are  associated  in  this  effort, 
I  hope  that  more  are  united  in  it  than  I  shall  have  room  for, 
but  probably  the  number  asking  to  lease  St,  George's  ground 
will  be  greatly  limited,  both  by  the  interferences  with  the 
modes  of  business  just  described,  and  by  the  law  of  openness 
in  accounts.  Every  tradesman's  books  on  St,  George's  ground 
must  always  be  open  on  the  Master's  ordei",  and  not  only  his 
business  position  entirely  known,  but  ]nsj})'oJits  known  to  the 
public:  the  prices  of  all  articles  of  general  manufacture  being 
printed  with  the  percentages  to  every  person  employed  in  their 
production  or  sale. 

1  have  already  received  a  letter  from  a  sensible  person  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  our  schemes,  "  fearing  that  people  will 
not  submit  to  such  inquisition."  Of  course  they  will  not ;  if 
they  would,  St.  George's  work  would  be  soon  done.  If  he  can 
end  it  any  day  these  hundred  years,  he  will  have  fought  a  good 

But  touching  this  matter  of  episcopal  inquiry,  here  in  Yen- 
ice,  who  was  brought  up  in  her  youth  under  the  strictest 
watch  of  the  Primates  of  Acpiileia — eagle-eyed,  I  may  as  well 
say  what  is  to  be  in  Fors  finally  said. 

The  British  soul,  I  observe,  is  of  late  years  peculiarly  in- 
flamed with  rage  at  the  sound  of  the  words  *  confession  '  and 
'  in(juisition,'  * 

The  reason  of  which  sentiment  is  essentially  that  the  British 
soul  has  been  lately  living  the  life  of  a  Guy  Fawkes  ;  and  is  in 
perpetual  conspiracy  against  God  and  man, — evermore  devis- 

*  Tlic  French  soul  concurriD/?.  with  less  pride,  but  more  petulance,  In 
thcst-  sentiments.  (See  Fors,  August,  1871,  p.  30,  tfnd  observe  my  decision 
of  statcmenl.    "  The  Inquisition  must  come."} 
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ing  Iiow  it  may  wheedle  tlie  one,  and  rob  tlie  other.*  If  your 
conscience  is  a  dark  lantern, — then,  of  course,  you  will  shut  it 
up  when  you  see  a  policeman  coming;  but  if  it  is  the  candle 
of  the  Lord,  no  man  when  he  hath  lighted  a  candle  puts  it 
under  a  bushel.  And  thus  the  false  religions  of  all  nations  and 
times  are  broadh*  definable  as  attempts  to  cozen  God  out  of 
Ilia  salvation  at  the  lowest  price  ;  while  His  inquisition  of  the 
accounts,  it  is  supposed,  may  by  proper  tact  be  diverted. 

On  the  contrary,  all  the  true  religions  of  the  world  are  forms 
of  the  prayer,  '*  Search  me,  and  know  my  heart ;  prove  me. 
and  examine  my  thoughts ;  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked 
way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  tiie  way  everlasting.'' 

And  there  are  broadly  speaking  two  ways  in  which  the 
Father  of  men  does  this :  the  first,  by  making  them  eager  to 
tell  their  faults  to  Ilim  themselves,  (Father,  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven  and  before  Thee  ;)  the  second,  by  making  them 
sure  they  cannot  be  hidden,  if  they  would  :  ''If  I  make  my 
bed  in  hell,  behold  Thou  art  there."  In  neither  case,  do  the 
men  who  love  their  Father  fear  that  others  should  hear  their 
confession,  or  witness  Ilis  inquisition.  But  those  who  hate 
Ilim,  and  perceive  that  He  is  minded  to  make  inquisition  for 
blood,  cry,  even  in  this  world,  for  the  mountains  to  fall  on 
them,  and  the  hills  to  cover  them.  And  in  the  actual  practice 
of  daily  life  you  will  find  that  wherever  there  is  secrecy,  there  is 
either  guilt  or  dangei*.  It  is  not  possible  but  that  there  should 
be  things  needing  to  be  kept  secret ;  but  the  dignity  and  safety 

*  "  It  was  only  a  week  or  two  ago  that  I  went  into  one  of  the  best  iron- 
mongers in  London  for  some  nails,  and  I  a.s.sure  you  that  2.")  per  cent,  of  the 
nails  I  oan't  drive;  they,  the  bafl  ones,  are  simply  the  waste  edges  of  the 
sheets  that  tlic  nails  arc  fut  from  :  one  time  they  used  to  Ix-  thrown  aside  ; 
now  thry  are  all  mixed  with  the  good  ones,  and  palmed  on  to  the  pulilic.  I 
say  it  without  hesitation,  and  have  proved  if,  that  one  cannot  buy  a  thing 
which  is  well  or  honestly  made,  excepting  jwrhaps  a  railway  eniiine.  or, 
by-the-bye,  a  (  lml)b's  safe  to  keep  out  lliievcs.  I  looked  in  tiicir  window 
ycslerday  and  saw  a  small  one,  not  three  feet  high,  markc<l  i'H;{  10j«.  Like 
ships  versus  gtms, — more  thieves,  and  more  strength  to  keep  tliem  oiit. 
Verily,  a  reckoning  day  is  near  at  baud."  (Part  of  letter  from  my  pub- 
lisUcT,  Mr,  Allen.) 
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of  Imman  life  are  in  the  precise  measure  of  its  fi-ankiiess. 
Note  the  lovely  description  of  St.  Ursula, — Fors,  November, 
1876,  page  229, — learned  and  frank  and  fair.  There  is  no 
fear  for  any  child  who  is  frank  with  its  father  and  mother; 
none  for  men  or  women,  who  are  frank  with  God. 

I  have  told  you  that  you  can  do  nothing  in  policy  without 
prayer.  The  day  will  be  ill-spent,  in  which  j'ou  have  not  been 
able,  at  least  once,  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  understand- 
ing :  and  if  after  it  you  accustom  yourself  to  say,  with  the 
same  intentness,  that  familiar  one  in  your  church  service, 
'•Almighty  God,  unto  whom  all  hearts  be  open,"  etc.,  3'ou  will 
not  fear,  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  to  answer  anv  questions 
which  it  may  conduce  to  your  neighbour's  good  should  be 
put  to  you. 

Finally.  You  profess  to  be  proud  that  you  allow  no  viola- 
tion of  the  sacredness  of  the  domestic  hearth.  Let  its  love  be 
perfect,  in  its  seclusion,  and  you  will  not  be  ashamed  to  show 
the  house  accounts.  I  know — no  man  better — that  an  Eng- 
lishman's should  be  his  castle  ;  and  an  English  city,  his  camp  ; 
and  I  have  as  little  respect  for  the  salesmen  of  the  ramparts 
of  Berwick,*  as  for  the  levellers  of  the  walls  of  Florence.  But 
you  were  better  and  merrier  Englishmen,  when  your  camps 
were  banked  with  grass,  and  roofed  with  sky,  than  now,  when 
they  are,  "  ventilated  only  by  the  chimney  ;"  and,  trust  me, 
you  liad  better  consent  to  so  much  violation  of  the  secrecy  of 
the  domestic  hearth,  as  may  prevent  you  being  found  one  day 
dead,  with  your  head  in  the  tireplace. 

Enough  of  immediate  business,  for  to-day  :.  I  must  tell  you, 
in  closing,  a  little  more  of  what  is  being  sent  to  your  museum. 

By  this  day's  post  I  send  you  photographs  of  two  fourteenth- 
ccntuiy  capitals  of  the  Ducal  Palace  liere.  The  first  is  that 
representing  the  Virtues;  the  second,  that  representing  the 
Sages  whose  power  has  been  greatest  over  men.  Largitas, 
(Generosity,)  leads  the  Virtues;  Solomon,  the  Sages;  but 
Solomon's   head   has   been  broken    ofif   bj'  recent  republican 

*  See  fifth  article  of  Correspondence. 
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movements  in  Yenice  ;  and  his  teaching  superseded  by  that  of 
the  public  press — as  "  Indi-catore  generale" — you  see  the  in- 
scription in  beautiful  modern  bill  type,  pasted  on  the  pillar. 

Above,  sits  Priscian  the  Grammarian  ;  and  next  to  him, 
Aristotle  the  Logician  :  whom  that  in  contemplating  you  mav 
learn  the  right  and  calm  use  of  reason,  I  have  to-day  given 
orders  to  pack,  ^yith  extreme  care,  a  cast  of  him,  whicli  has 
been  the  best  ornament  of  my  room  here  for  some  weeks  ;  and 
when  you  liave  examined  him  well,  you  shall  have  other  casts 
of  other  sages.  But  respecting  what  I  now  send,''^  observe, 
first,— 

These  capitals  being  octagonal,  are  composed  each  of  six- 
teen clusters  of  leaves,  opening  to  receive  eight  figure  subjects 
in  their  intervals;  the  leaf  clusters  either  bending  down  at 
the  angles  and  springing  up  to  sustain  the  figures,  (capital  No. 
1,)  or  i)ending  down  under  the  figures  and  springing  up  to  the 
angles,  (No.  2  ;)and  each  group  of  leaves  being  composed  of  a 
series  of  leaflets  divided  by  the  simplest  possible  undulation 
of  their  surface  into  radiating  lobes,  connected  by  central 
ribtj. 

Now  this  system  of  leaf-division  remains  in  Yenice  from  the 
foliage  of  her  Greek  masters;  and  the  beauty  of  its  consecu- 
tive flow  is  gained  by  the  observance  of  laws  descending  from 
8culi)tor  to  sculptor  for  two  thousand  years.  And  the  hair 
which  flows  down  the  shoulders  of  Aristotle,  anil  the  divisions 
of  the  drapciT  of  his  shoulders  and  of  the  leaves  of  his  book, 
are  merely  fourtcenth-centui-y  forms  of  the  same  art  which 
divided  the  flowing  hair  of  your  Leucothea  by  those  harmoni- 
ous furrows.  Of  which  you  must  now  learn  the  structure 
with  closer  observance,  to  which  end,  in  next  Fors,  we  will 
begin  our  writing  and  carving  lessons  again. 

•  Mr.  Ward  will  always  be  able  to  provide  my  rcadorR  witli  coj>Ics  of 
the  i)hot()fjr!iphs  referred  to  in  Fnrs  ;  and  will  never  send  bad  impressions; 
but  I  can  only  myself  examine  and  sign  the  lirst  four. 
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I.  Affairs  of  the  Company. 

The  Union  Bank  op  London  (Chancery  Lane  Branch)  m  Accottnt 
WITH  St.  George's  Fund, 

1877.                                        Dr.  £    s.  d. 

Fa.  15.  To  Balance 638  13  8 

19.  "    Draft  at  Douglas  (per  Mr.  E.  Rydiugs),    . 

less  Is.  M.,  charges       .        .        .        .  28  18  6 
AprU  3.  "    Per  Mr.  Swan,  left  at  Museum  by  a 

"  Sheffield  Working  Man  "   .        .        .  0    2  0 

9.  "   Per  ditto,  from  a  "  Shefflelder "        .       ,  0    2  6 


£657  16    8 


Or.  £    8.    d. 

April  16.  By  Balance 657  16    8 

No  details  have  yet  reached  me  of  the  men's  plan  at  Sheffield;  but  the 
purclia.scof  their  laud  may  be  considered  as  effected  "  if  the  titles  are  good." 
No  doubt  is  intimated  on  this  matter;  and  I  think  I  have  expressed  my  opin- 
ion of  the  wisdom  of  re(iuiring  a  fresb  investiiration  of  title  on  every  occasion 
of  the  sale  of  property;  so  tliat,  as  mj^  days  here  in  Venice  are  surcharged 
with  every  kind  of  anger  and  indlLcnation  already,  I  will  not  farther  speak 
at  present  of  the  strife  of  British  Law. 

I  receive  many  lettei-s  now  from  amiable  and  worthy  women,  who  would 
be  glad  to  help  us,  but  whose  circumstances  prevent  them  from  actually 
joining  the  society. 

If  they  will  compare  notes  with  each  other,  first  of  all,  on  the  means  to  be 
adopted  in  order  to  secure  the  deliver}"^  on  demand,  for  due  price,  over  at 
least  HCjmc  one  counter  in  the  nearest  county  town,  entirely  good  fabric  of 
linen,  woolen,  and  silk;  and  consider  that  ta.sk,  for  tlie  present,  their  first 
duty  to  Heaven  and  Earth;  and  speak  of  it  to  their  friends  when  they  walk 
l)y  the  way,  and  when  they  sit  down,  and  wlien  they  rise  up,— not  troubling 
me  al)out  it,  but  determining  among  themselves  that  it  shall  be  done, — that  is 
llic  first  help  they  cfln  give  me,  and  a  very  great  one  it  will  be.  I  believe 
myself  they  will  find  the  only  way  is  the  slow,  but  simple  and  sure  one,  of 
tcucUing  any  girls  ihcy  h«Ye  influence  or  autUorlty  over,  to  spin  and  weave; 
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and  appointing  an  honest  and  religions  woman  for  their  merchant.  If  they 
find  any  quicker  or  better  way,  they  are  at  liberty  to  adopt  it,  so  long  as  any 
machinery  employed  in  their  service  is  moved  by  water  only.  And  let  them 
re-read,  in  connection  with  the  gifts  and  loans  reported  in  this  number  of 
Fors  as  made  to  the  Shcllield  Museum,  the  end  of  Fors  of  August  1874, 
pp.  132—139. 

II.  Affairs  of  the  Master, 

I  have  been  pleased,  and  not  a  little  surprised,  by  the  generally  indulgent 
view  expressed  by  tlie  public,  as  vocal  through  its  daily  press,  of  the  way 
I  have  broadcast  my  fortune.  But  I  wish  it  always  to  be  remembered  that 
even  iu  what  I  believe  to  have  been  rightly  distributed,  this  manner  of  lavish 
distribution  is  not  in  the  least  proposed  by  me  as  generally  exemplary.  It 
has  lieen  compelled  in  my  own  case,  by  claims  which  were  accidental  and  ex- 
traordinary; by  the  fact  that  all  my  father's  and  mother's  relations  were  com- 
paratively poor, — and  the  still  happier  fact  that  they  were  all  deserving;  by 
my  being  without  family  of  my  own;  by  my  possession  of  knowledge  with 
respect  to  the  arts  which  rendered  it  my  duty  to  teach  more  than  to  enjoy, 
and  to  bestow  at  least  a  tithe  of  what  I  collected;  and  finally  by  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  unhappy  conditions  of  social  disorder  temporarily  existing 
around  me,  involving  call  no  less  imperative  than  that  of  plague  or  famine 
for  individual  exertion  quite  distinct  from  the  proper  course  of  the  ordinary 
duty  of  private  persons.  Mj'  readers  and  Companions  must  not  therefore  be 
surprised,  nor  accuse  me  of  inconsistency,  when  they  find  me  as  earnestly 
enforcing  the  propriety  on  their  part,  in  most  cases,  of  living  much  within 
their  incomes,  as  contentedly  exposing  the  (hitherto)  excess  of  my  expendi- 
ture above  my  own. 

III.  A  paragraph  from  Galignani,  sent  me  by  Fors  for  her  part  of  cheer- 
ing comment  on  the  Catholic  P^pistles:— 

"A  Wksf-evax  M.wou  and  a  Roman  Cathomc  Bishop. — The  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Liverpool  laid  on  Monday  tlie  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
chureh  at  Grernbank,  St.  Helens  The  new  liuilding  i.s  to  aecommodate 
H.")!)  woi-shippcrs,  anil  will  co^t  about  i'l(»,0(M).  In  llie  evening  a  banquet 
was  given,  and  the  Mayor  of  St.  Helens,  wlio  (tlie  '  Liverpool  I'ost  '  .sivs)  is 
a  member  of  the  We.sleyan  community,  Wiis  pre.n-nt.  The  Bishop  iirojiosed 
Die  .Mayor's  heallli;  and  tiie  .Ma\or,  in  acknowlediiinu,  the  coniidinient,  said 
that  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  Ik'  present,  and  he  rejfiiced  with  liiem  in 
the  suece.Hs  whicii  had  attended  tiifir  elTorts  tliat  day— a  success  which  iiad 
enal)le<l  them  to  la}'  the  foundation  stone  of  another  church  in  the  town. 
He  rejoiced  beeaus<r  he  looked  upon  the  various  churches  of  the  town  as 
centres  of  instniction  .and  centres  of  intluence,  wliicli  tended  to  the  moral 
and  si)irilual  wellare  of  the  jxoitle.  He  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  ho 
rejoiccfl  in  every  centre  of  inthience  for  good,  whatever  iniiiht  be  tlie  tenets 
of  the  Churcli  to  which  thosecenlrcs  belon>;ed.  For  the  welfare  of  the  town 
wliich  he  had  the  honour  of  representing,  he  felt  pleasure  in  being  there  that 
evening;  and  if  would  be  ungratefid  of  him,  with  tlie  feelings  which  he  had 
for  every  bnuicli  of  the  Church,  if  he  did  not  wish  his  Catholic  townsmen 
G<xl  speed.  There  wa.s  still  a  vast  amount  of  ii,'norance  to  Ik-  removed,  and 
the  churches  were  the  centres  around  which  the  moral  intluence  wa-s  to  bg 
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thrown,  and  which  should  gather  in  the  outcasts  who  had  hitherto  been 
left  to  themselves.  He  hoped  that  the  church  the  loundatiou-stone  ot  which 
they  had  just  laid,  would  be  raiseil  with  all  possible  speed,  and  he  wished  it 
Grod's  blessing." 

St.  George  and  St.  John  Wesley  charge  me  very  earnestly  to  send  their 
united  compliments  both  to  the  Bishop,  and  to  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool;  but 
they  both  beg  to  observe  that  a  place  may  be  got  to  hold  850  people  comfor- 
tably, for  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds;  and  recommend  the  Mayor  and 
Bishop  to  build  the  very  plainest  shelter  for  the  congregation  possible.  St. 
George  wishes  the  Bishop  to  say  mass  at  an  altar  consisting  of  one  block  of 
Lancashire  mountain  limestone,  on  which  no  tool  has  been  lifted  up;  and  St. 
John  Wesley  requests  the  Mayor  to  issue  orders  to  the  good  people  of  Liver- 
pool to  build  the  walls — since  walls  are  wanted— in  pure  charity,  and  with 
no  commission  whatever  to  the  architect.  No  design  is  needed  either  for 
churches  or  sheepfolds— imtil  the  wolf  is  kept  well  out  But  see  next 
article. 

IV.  The  most  perfect  illustration  of  what  is  meant  by  "  turning  the  grace 
of  God  into  fury  "  was  given  me  here  in  Venice  during  the  last  Carnival. 
This  grace,  St.  Paul  writes  to  Titus,"  hath  appeared  unto  all  men,  teaching 
us  that,  denying  imgodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  looking  for 
that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God."  Now  the 
institution  of  Lent,  before  Easter,  has  the  special  function  of  reminding  us 
of  such  giaco;  and  the  institution  of  Carnival  before  Lent,  as  to  be  pardoned 
by  it,  is  the  turning  of  such  grace  into  fury.  I  print  on  the  opposite  page, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  in  facsimile,  the  bill  of  Venetian  entertainments  in  St. 
Mark's  Place,  in  front  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  (certainly,  next  to  the  square 
round  the  Baptistery  of  Florence,  the  most  sjicred  earth  in  Italy,)  on  the  9lh 
February  of  this  year.  And  I  append  tran.slation,  accurate  I  think  in  all 
particulars -commending,  however,  by  St.  Mark's  order,  and  with  his  salu- 
tation, the  careful  study  of  the  original  to  his  good  servant  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bi.shop  of  Liverpool,  to  the  end  that  the  said  prelate  may  not  attach 
Ux)  much  i»nporlance  to  church-building,  while  these  things  are  done  in  front 
of  St.  Mark's. 

"  Day  5th. — Friday,  9th  February. 

"  GREAT  SABBATH  OF  THE  WITCHES. 

"  Portentous  spectacle,  and  which  will  make  the  wafer  high  with  rejoicing 
of  tlic  Sen.*  "^Fwo  hundred  U'gili mate  descendants  of  tlie  Witches  of  Mac- 
betli,  will  hurl  themselves  out  of  their  forest  of  Birmingan."  (Birnam?)  "  and 
with  a  Satanic  leap  will  precipitate  tliemselves  upon  the  i)ia7,za  of  St.  Mark, 
taking  it  by  lutsaidt  on  various  jioints,  shrieking,  howling,  piping,  singing, 
and  .shaking  fires  whicli  will  illuininate  all  the  vjlsI  dominions  of  his  Joyful 
Majesty,"  (the  leader  of  Carnival,)  "  thev  will  carry  by  assaidt  the  s;doon  of 
the  Throne,  where  they  will  begin  their  nifemal  dances.  Then  there  will  be 
diabolic  .songs  and  music,  and  the  Great  Wrestling  and  Combat  of  Demons, 

*  "  Let  the  floods  clap  tbeir  bands,"  etc. 


GIORXATA  V. —  VencrcVi  9  Febbraio, 

GRAN  SABBA 

Delle     Streghe 

Spettacolo  portentoso  e  che  fara  venir  Taqua  alta  dal 
g-iubilo  del  Mare  —  Duecento  discendenti  legittime  delle 
Maghe  di  Macbet,  si  scaraventeranno  dalla  loro  foresta  di 
Birmingan,  e  con  un  salto  satanico  precipiteranno  suUa 
Piazza  San  Marco  prendcndola  d'assalto  da  vari  puiiti.  — 
Stridendo,  urlando,  suonando,  cantando,  e  agitando  fiiocin 
ciie  illumineranno  tutti  i  vasti  doniiiiii  di  S.  M.  Aliegra 
prendcranno  d'assalto  la  Sala  del  Trono,  dove  daran  prin- 
cipio  alle  lora  danze  itifernali ;  quindi  vi  saranno  canti  e 
suoni  diabolici  e  la 

Grande  Lotta 

e  combattimento  di  demonj 

fmchc  il  fischio  di  Satana  ordincra  la  pace  intimando 

Un    Canto 

ED    rNA     KIDDA     INFKRNALE 

al  chiarore  di  luci    fantastichc,  fosforiche,  da  far  restar 
ciechi  tiitti  colore  chc  sono  orbi. 

Finaliiiente  la  piazza  di  S.  Marco  sark  invasa  e  com- 
pletanientc  illuminata  dalle 

FIAMME     DI     BELZEBU 

Perchc  il  Sabba  possa  riuscirc  piu  complete,  si  racco- 
nianda  a  tutti  gli  spcttatori  di  fischiare  durante  \i:.  fiamme 
come  anime  dannate. 

Su  qucsta  serata  chc  fara  stupirc  e  fremere  gli  ele- 
mcnti,  non  aggiungiamo  dettagli,  per  lasciar  ai  felici  reg- 
nicoli  di  S.  M.  Fanfalonc,  gustar  vergini  gli  cfTctti  dcllc 
piu  prodigiose  sorprcsc. 
7 
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until  the  "whistle  of  Satan  shall  order  peace,  intimating  a  song  and  infernal 
'  ridda '  ( ?)  by  the  glare  of  fantastic  phosphoric  lights,  enough  to  make  all 
remain  blind  who  cannot  see.  Finally,  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark  will  be  in- 
vaded and  completely  illuminated  by  the  Hamos  of  Beelzebub. 

"  That  the  Sabbath  may  succeed  more  completely,  it  is  recommended  to 
all  the  spectators  to  whistle,  during  the  flames,  like  damned  souls. 

"  But  of  this  evening,  which  will  astonish  the  elements,  we  will  add  no 
details,  in  order  to  leave  the  happy  subjects  of  his  Majesty  Pantaloon  to  taste 
the  virgin  impressions  of  the  most  prodigious  surprises." 

V.  I  reserve  comment  on  the  following  announcement,  (in  which  the  italics 
are  mine,)  until  I  learn  what  use  the  Berwick  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 
mean  to  put  the  walls  to,  after  purchasing  them  :— 

"  The  Walls  of  Berwick. — The  Berwick  '  ramparts '  are  for  sale.  The 
Government  has  offered  to  sell  a  considerable  part  of  them  to  the  Berwick 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority  ;  and  at  a  special  meeting  of  that  body  on  Wed- 
nesday it  was  decided  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase.  From  an  account  given 
of  these  ramparts  by  the  '  Scotsman,'  it  seems  that  when  the  town  was  taken 
in  1296  b}'  Edward  I.,  they  consi.sted  only  of  wooden  palisades,  erected  on 
the  ridge  of  a  narrow  and  shallow  ditch, — so  narrow,  in  fact,  that  his  Maj- 
esty cleared  both  ditch  and  palisades  at  a  leap,  and  was  the  tirst  thus  gailj' 
to  enter  the  town.  He  aftensards  caused  a  deep  ditch  to  be  dug  round  the 
town,  and  this  ditch,  when  built,  was  encircled  by  a  stone  wall.  Rubert 
Bruce,  on  obtaining  possession  of  Jieririck,  raised  the  trail  tm  feet  round,  anil 
this  wall  was  again  strengthened  by  E(h\ard  III.  after  the  battle  of  Ilallidon 
Hill.  Parts  of  this  wall  still  exist,  as  well  as  of  the  castle,  which  was  a  for 
midable  structure  founded  at  a  remote  date.  It  is  stjxted  to  have  been  rebuilt 
by  Ilenrj'  II.,  and  to  have  passed  nut  of  royal  hands  in  1303,  being  subse- 
quently sold  by  the  second  Earl  of  Dunbar  to  the  corporation  of  Berwick  for 
£320.  The  corporation  dismantled  it,  and  \i.sed  the  stones  for  building  the 
pari.sh  church,  selling  what  they  did  not  require  for  £109  to  an  alderman  of 
Berwick,  who  afterwards  sold  it  to  the  ancestor  of  Mr.  Askew,  of  Pallins- 
Inim.  It  was  retained  in  that  family  imtil  the  constniction  of  the  North 
British  Riiilway.  A  considerable  jwi-tion  of  the  keep  which  was  then  standing, 
vas  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  the  railway  station  built  upon  the  site  of  the  main 
building.  The  old  fortifications  which  joined  the  castle  measured  in  length 
2  miles  282  yards,  but  in  length  the  pre.seiit  walls  only  measure  IJ  mi'e  272 
yards,  and  are  constituted  of  a  rampart  of  earth  levelled  and  faced  with 
stones.  There  are  five  bastions  which,  with  the  ramparts,  were  kept  garri- 
soned until  1819,  when  the  guns  were  removed  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Radiail  rioters." 
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LETTER  LXXYni. 

Venice,  %th  May,  1877. 

I  SEND  to-day,  to  our  Mnseum,  a  pliotograph  of  another  cap- 
ital of  tlie  Ducal  palace — the  cliief  of  all  its  capitals:  the 
corner-stone  of  it,  on  which  rests  the  great  angle  seen  in  your 
photograph  No.  3  :  looking  carefully,  you  will  easily  trace 
some  of  the  details  of  this  sculpture,  even  in  that  larger  gen- 
eral view;  for  this  new  pliotograph,  No.  7,  shows  the  same 
Bide  of  the  capital. 

Representing,  (this  white  figure  nearest  us)  LUNA,  the 
Moon,  or  more  properly  the  Angel  of  the  Moon,  holding  lier 
symbol,  the  crescent,  in  one  hand,  and  the  zodiacal  sign  Cancer 
in  the  other, — she  herself  in  her  crescent  boat,  floating  on  tlie 
tides, — that  being  her  chief  influence  on  Venice.  And  note 
Ijere  the  difference  between  heraldic  and  pictorial  symbolism  : 
she  holds  lier  small  crescent  for  heraldic  bearing,  to  show  you 
who  she  is;  once  that  understood,  her  crescent  boat  is  a ^/c- 
ture^que  symbol  of  the  way  her  reflected  light  glides,  and 
traverses,  afid  trembles  on  the  waves.  You  see  also  liow  her 
thin  dress  is  all  in  waves;  and  tlie  water  rijiples  under  her 
boat  so  gaily,  that  it  sets  all  the  leaf  below  rippling  too.  The 
next  leaf,  you  observe,  does  not  ripple. 

Next  to  the  Angel  of  the  Moon,  is  the  Angel  of  the  planet 
Jupiter, — the  symbol  of  the  power  of  the  Father  (Zeus,  Pater) 
in  creation.  lie  lays  his  hand  on  tlie  image  of  Man  ;  and  on 
the  ledge  of  stone,  under  the  iron  bar  above  his  head  you  may 
decipher,  beginning  at  the  whitest  spot  on  the  exactly  nearest 
angle, — these  letters  : 

I)  (written  like  a  Q  upside  down)  ELI;  then  a  crack 
breaks  off  the  first  of  the  thiee  legs  of  M  ;  then  comes  O,  and 
another  crack ;  then  D  ^  A  D  A  (the  A  is  seen  in  the  light, 
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a  dancing  or  pirouetting  A  on  one  leg) ;  then  D  E  C  O,  up 
to  the  edge  of  Jupiter's  nimbus ;  passing  over  his  head,  you 
come  on  the  other  side  to  S  T  A  F  O,  and  a  ruinous  crack, 
carrying  away  two  letters,  only  replaceable  by  conjecture;  the 
inscription  then  closing  with  A  V  I  T  7  E  V  A.  The  figure 
like  a  numeral  7  is,  in  all  the  Ducal  palace  writing,  short  for 
E  T,  so  that  now  putting  the  whole  in  order,  and  adding  the 
signs  of  contraction  hidden  by  the  iron  bar,  we  have  this 
legend : 

"DE  LDIO  DS  ADA  DE  COSTA  FO**AYIT  ET  EVA;" 

or,  in  full, 

"  De  limo  Dominus  Adam,  de  costa  formavit  et  Evam." 
"From  the  clay  the  Lord  made  Adam,  and  from  the  rib.  Eve." 

Both  of  whom  you  see  imaged  as  standing  above  the  capital, 
in  photograph  No.  3. 

And  above  these,  the  Archangel  Michael,  with  his  name 
written  on  the  cornice  above  him — AC  ANGEL.  MICHAEL  ; 
the  Archangel  being  wi'itten  towards  the  piazzetta,  and 
Michael,  larger,  towards  the  sea ;  his  robe  is  clasped  by  a 
brooch  in  the  form  of  a  rose,  with  a  small  cross  in  its  centre; 
he  holds  a  straight  swoixl,  of  real  bronze,  in  his  right  hand, 
and  on  the  scroll  in  his  left  is  written : 

"  ENSE 
BONOS 
TEGO_ 
MALORV 
CRIMINA 
PURGO." 
"  WITH  MY  SWORD,  I  GUARD  THE  GOOD,  AND  PURGE  THE 
CRIMES  OF  THE  EVIL." 

Purge — not  j)unish;  so  much  uf  purgatoriiil  doctrine  being 
engraved  on  this  chief  angle  of  the  greater  council  chamber 
of  tlie  Senate. 

Of  all  such  inscription,  modern  Venice  reads  no  more;  and 
of  6ucl»  knowledge,  asks  no  more.     To  guard  the  good  is  no 
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bnsiness  of  hers  now:  'is  not  one  man  as  good  as  another?' 
and  as  to  ano:elic  interference,  '  mnst  not  everv  one  take  care 
of  liiniself  ?'  To  purif}'  the  evil  ; — 'but  what! — are  tlie  days 
of  religious  persecution  returned,  then  ?  And  for  the  old 
story  of  Adam  and  Eve, — don't  we  know  better  than  that ! ' 
No  deciphering  of  the  old  letters,  therefore,  any  more;  hut  if 
you  observe,  here  are  new  ones  on  the  capital,  more  to  the 
purpose.  Your  Modern  Archangel  Uriel — standing  in  the 
Sun — provides  you  with  the  advertisement  of  a  Photographic 
establishment,  FOTOGRAFIA,  this  decoration,  alone  being 
in  letters  as  large,  you  see,  as  the  wreath  of  leafage  round  the 
neck  of  the  pillar.  Another  bill — farther  round  the  shaft — 
completes  the  effect ;  and  at  your  leisure  you  can  conij)are  the 
beautiful  functions  and  forms  of  the  great  modein  art  of 
Printing,  with  the  ancient  rude  ones  of  engi'aving. 

Truly,  it  is  by  this  modern  Archangel  Uriel's  helj),  that  I 
can  show  you  pictures  of  all  these  pi'etty  things,  at  ShefKcld  ; 
— but  by  whose  help  do  you  think  it  is  that  you  have  no  real 
oTies  at  Shettield,  to  see  instead  ?  "Why  haven't  you  a  Ducal 
palace  of  your  own,  without  need  to  have  the  beauties  of  one 
far  away  explained  to  you?  Bills  enough  you  have, — stuck  in 
variously  decorative  situations;  public  buildings  also — but  do 
yon  take  any  pleasure  in  them?  and  are  you  never  the  least 
ashamed  that  what  little  good  there  nuiy  be  in  them,  every 
poor  flourish  of  their  cast  iron,  every  bead  moulding  on  a  shop 
front,  is  borrowed  from  Giceec  or  Venice :  and  that  if  you 
got  all  your  best  brains  in  Sheffield,  and  best  hands  to  work, 
with  that  sole  object,  you  couldn't  carve  such  another  capital 
as  this  which  the  photographer  has  stuck  his  hill  upon? 

You  don't  believe  that,  I  suppose.  Well, — you  will  he- 
lieve,  and  know,  a  great  deal  more,  of  supreme  serviceableness 
to  you,  if  ever  you  come  to  believe  and  know  that.  Put  you 
can  only  come  to  it  slowly,  and  after  your  "  character  "  has 
been  much  "improved," — as  you  see  A[r.  Goldwin  Smith 
desires  it  to  be ;  (see  the  third  article  of  Correspondence). 
To-day  you  shall  take,  if  you  will,  a  step  or  two  towards  such 
improvement,    with  Leucothea's  helj> — white  goddess  of  sen 
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foam,  and  the  Snn- Angel's  help — in  our  lesson-Photograph  Ko. 
1.  Witli  vour  patience,  we  will  now  try  if  anything  '  is  to  be 
seen  in  it.' 

Yon  see  at  all  events  that  the  hair  in  every  figure  is  ter- 
minated by  severely  simple  lines  externally,  so  as  to  make 
apiiroxiniately  round  balls,  or  bosses,  of  the  heads  ;  also  that  it 
is  divided  into  minute  tresses  from  the  crown  of  the  head 
downwards;  bound  round  the  forehead  by  a  double  fillet, and 
then,  in  the  headdress  of  the  greater  Goddess,  escapes  into 
longer  rippling  tresses,  whose  lines  are  continued  by  the  rip- 
pling folds  of  the  linen  sleeve  below. 

Farther,  one  of  these  longer  tresses,  close  behind  the  ear, 
paits  from  the  others,  and  falls  forward,  in  front  of  the  right 
shoulder. 

Now  take  your  museum  copy  of  my  Aratra  Pentelici,  and, 
opposite  page  55,  you  will  find  a  woodcut,*  giving  you  the 
typical  conception  of  the  Athena  of  Athens  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon.  You  see  precisely  the  same  disposition 
of  the  hair;  but  she  has  many  tresses  instead  of  one,  falling  in 
front  of  her  shoulders;  and  the  minute  curls  above  her  brow 
are  confined  by  a  close  cap,  that  her  helmet  may  not  fret  them. 
Now,  I  have  often  told  you  that  everything  in  Greek  myths  is 
primarily  a  physical, — secondly  and  chiefly  a  moral — type. 
This  is  fii'st,  the  Goddess  of  the  air,  secondly  and  chiefly, 
celestial  inspiration,  guiding  deed  ;  specially'  those  two  deeds 
of  weaving,  and  righteous  war,  which  yon  ]n-actise  at  present, 
both  so  beantifully,  'in  the  interests  of  England.' 

Those  dark  tresses  of  hair,  then,  physically,  are  the  dark 
tresses  of  the  clouds  ; — the  spots  and  serpents  of  her  fegis,  hail 
and  fire;  the  soft  folds  of  her  robe,  descending  rain.  In  her 
spiritual  power,  all  these  are  the  Word  of  God,  spoken  either  by 
the  thunder  of  His  Power,  or  as  the  soft  rain  upon  the  tender 
licrb,  and  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass.  Her  spear  is  the 
Btrengtli  of  sacred  deed,  and  her  helmet,  the  liope  of  salvation. 

•  I  place  copies  of  this  cut  in  Mr.  Ward's  hands,  for  purchase  by  readers 
who  have  not  access  to  Aratra. 
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You  begin  now  to  take  some  little  interest  in  these  ripplings 
of  the  leaves  nndei-  tlie  Venetian  Lady  of  Moonliglit,  do  not 
3-ou,  and  in  tliat  strangely  alike  Lencothea,  sedent  there  two 
thousand  years  before  that  peaceful  moon  rose  on  Venice  ;  and 
that,  four  hundred  years  before  our  "  Roaring  moon"  rose  on 

U8. 

But  farther.  Take  a  very  soft  pencil,  and  touching  very 
lightly,  draw  lines  on  the  photograph  between  the  ripples  of 
the  hair,  thus  ;  and  you  will  find  that  the 
distances  1 — 2,  2 — 3,3 — i,  etc.,  first  dimin- 
ish gradually,  and  then  increase; — that 
the  lines  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  radiate  from  the  slope 
of  the  fillet,  gradually,  till  they  become 
horizontal  at  the  shoulder  ;  and  lastly,  that 
the  whole  group  first  widens  and  then  di- 
minishes, till  the  tress  farthest  back  losing 
itself  altogether,  and  the  four  nearest  us 
hiding  behind  the  shoulder,  the  fullest  one, 
set  for  contrast  beside  the  feeblest,  dies 
away  in  delicate  rippling  over  the  shoulder  line. 

Now,  sketch  with  a  soft  pencil  such  a  little  diagram  of  all 
this,  as  the  figure  above;  and  then,  take  your  pen,  and  try  to 
draw  the  lines  of  the  curved  tresses  within  their  rectangular 
limits.  And  if  you  don't 'see  a  little  more  in  '  Leucotliea's 
hair  before  you  have  done, — you  shall  tell  me,  and  we'll  talk 
more  about  it. 

Supposing,  however,  that  you  do  begin  to  see  more  in  it, 
when  y<Mi  have  finished  your  drawing,  look  at  the  plate  op- 
posite page  *J7  in  Aratra,  and  read  with  care  the  six  j)ara- 
gi:ij)hs  115 — 12U.  AVliich  having  read,  note  this  farther, — 
the  disorder  of  the  composition  of  the  later  art  in  Greece 
is  the  sign  of  the  coming  moral  aiul  physical  ruin  of 
Greece;  but  through  and  under  all  her  ruin,  the  art  which 
submitted  itself  to  religious  law  survived  :uj  a  remnant;  un- 
thoiight  of.  but  immortal,  and  nourished  its  little  flock,  day  by 
day,  till  Hyznntium  ro.^e  out  of  it,  and  then  Venice.  And 
that  flowing  hair  of  the  Luna  was  in  truth  sculptured  by  the 
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sacred  power  of  tlie  ghosts  of  the  men  who  carved  the  Len- 
cothea. 

You  must  be  patient  enough  to  receive  some  fuitlier  witness 
of  this,  before  our  drawing  lesson  ends  for  to-day. 

You  see  that  drapery  at  Lencothea's  knee.  Take  a  sheet  of 
tliin  note-paper:  fold  it  (as  a  fan  is  folded)  into  sharp  ridges  ; 
but  straight  down  the  sheet,  from  end  to  end.  Then  cut  it 
across  from  corner  to  corner,  fold  either  half  of  it  up  again, 
and  you  have  the  root  of  all  Greek,  Byzantine,  and  Etruscan 
pendent  drapery. 

Try,  having  the  root  thus  given  you,  first  to  imitate  that 
simple  bit  of  Lencothea's,  and  then  the  complex  ones,  ending 
in  the  tasselled  points,  of  Athena's  robe  in  the  woodcut.  Then, 
take  a  steel  pen,  and  just  be  good  enough  to  draw  the  edges  of 
those  folds; — every  one,  you  see,  taken  up  in  order  duly,  and 
carried  through  the  long  sweeping  curves  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  segis  at  her  breast.  Try  to  do  that  yourself,  with  your 
])eu-point,  and  then,  remember  that  the  Greek  woikman  did  it 
with  his  brush-point,  designing  as  he  drew,  and  that  on  the 
convex  surface  of  a  vase, — and  you  will  begin  to  see  what 
Greek  vases  are  worth,  and  why  they  are  so. 

Then  lastly,  take  your  photograph  No.  10,  which  is  of  a  door 
of  St.  Mark's,  with  two  prophets  bearing  sciolls,  in  the  midst 
of  viueleaf  ornament  on  each  side,  and  look  at  the  drapery  of 
the  one  on  the  left  where  it  falls  in  the  last  folds  behind  his 
foot. 

Athena's  sacred  robe,  you  see,  still  I — and  here  no  vague 
leminiscence,  as  in  the. Luna,  but  absolutely  pure  Greek  tradi- 
tion, kept  for  two  thousand  years, — for  this  decoration  is  thir- 
teenth century  work,  by  Greek,  not  Venetian,  artists. 

Also  I  send  <jther  ])hotograpliP,  now  completing  your  series 
to  the  twelfth,  namely — 

No.  .S.  Entire  west  front  of  St.  Mark's,  as  it  stood  in  the 
fifteenth  century  ;  from  Gentile  Bellini's  picture  of  it. 

No.  {).  Entire  west  front,  as  it  stands  now. 

No.  10.  Xortliern  of  the  five  porches  of  the  west  fi'unt,  as 
it  is. 
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Ko.  11.  Southern  porch  of  tlie  west  front,  as  it  is  now. 

No.  12.  Central  porch  of  the  west  front,  as  it  is  now.  The 
greater  part  of  tliis  west  front  is  yet  uninjured,  except  by 
time,  since  its  mosaics  were  altered  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  you  see  tliat  some  pillars  of  the  southern  porch  are  in  an 
apparently  falling  condition  ;  propped  by  timbers.  They  weie 
all  quite  safe  ten  years  ago  ;  they  have  been  brought  into  this 
condition  by  the  restorations  on  the  south  side,  and  so  left :  the 
whole  porch  was  therefore  boarded  across  the  front  of  it  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  this  last  winter;  and  the  boards  used  for  bill- 
sticking, like  the  pillars  of  the  Ducal  palace.  I  thought  it 
worth  while  to  take  note  of  the  actual  advertisements  which 
were  pasted  on  the  palings  over  the  porch,  on  Sunday,  the  4th 
of  March  of  this  year  (see  next  page) :  two  sentences  wei-e 
written  in  English  instead  of  Italian  by  the  friend  who  copied 
them  for  nie. 

Such  are  the  modern  sacred  inscriptions  and  divine  instruc- 
tions presented  to  the  Venetian  people  by  their  church  of  St. 
Mark.  What  its  ancient  inscriptions  and  perennial  advei'tise- 
nients  were,  you  shall  read  in  'St.  Mark's  Rest,' if  you  will, 
with  other  matters  appertaining  to  ancient  times. 

With  none  others  do  I  ask  you  to  concern  yourselves;  nor 
can  I  enough  wonder  at  the  intense  stupidity  and  obstinacy 
with  which  the  public  journals  speak  of  all  I  am  ti'ying  to 
teach  and  to  do,  as  if  I  were  making  a  new  experiment  in  St. 
George's  Company;  while  the  very  gist  and  essence  of  every- 
thing St.  George  orders  is  that  it  shall  7U)t  be  new,  and  not  an 
'experiment';*  but  the  re-declaration  and  re-doing  of  things 
known  and  practised  successfully  since  Adam's  time. 

Notluiuj  new,  I  tell  you, — how  often  am  I  to  thrust  this  in 
your  eare?  Is  the  earth  new,  and  its  bread?  Are  the  plougli 
and  sickle  new  in  men's  hands?  Are  Faith  and  Godliness 
new  in  their  hearts?     Arc  common  iiuman  charity  and  cour- 

♦  The  nlwiird  endeavours  of  modern  rhjTncsfcrs  and  republicans,  with 
wliicli  8t  George's  work  is  so  ofU-n  confounded,  came  to  water,  becauso 
they  ""T*  iHW,  and  because  the  rhyming  geutlemcu  thought  themselves 
wiM:r  than  their  fathers. 
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age  new  ?  By  God's  grace,  lasting  yet,  one  sees  in  miners' 
hearts  and  sailors'.  Your  political  cowardice  is  new,  and  your 
public  rascality,  and  your  blasphemy,  and  your  equality,  and 
your  science  of  Diit.  New  in  their  insolence  and  rampant 
infinitude  of  egotism — not  new  in  one  idea,  or  in  one  possibil- 
ity of  good. 

Modern  usury  is  new,  and  the  abolition  of  usury  laws;  but 
the  law  of  Fors  as  old  as  Sinai.  Modern  divinity  with — not  so 
much  as  a  lump  of  gold — Ijut  a  clot  of  mud,  for  its  god,  is 
new;  but  the  theology  of  Fors  as  old  as  Abraham.  And  gen- 
erally tlie  modern  Ten  Commandments  are  new: — "Thou 
shalt  have  any  other  god  but  me.  Tiiou  shalt  worship  eveiy 
beastly  imagination  on  earth  and  under  it.  Thou  shalt  take 
the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain  to  mock  tlie  }>oor,  for  tlie  Lord 
will  hold  him  guiltless  who  rebukes  and  gives  not;  thou  shalt 
remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  profane ;  thou  shalt  dis- 
honour thy  father  and  thy  mother;  thou  shalt  kill,  and  kill  by 
the  million,  with  all  thy  might  and  mind  and  wealth  spent  in 
njachinery  for  multifold  killing;  thou  shalt  look  on  every 
woman  to  lust  after  her  ;  thou  shalt  steal,  and  steal  from  morn- 
iiii?  till  evcnins:, — the  evil  from  the  jjrood,  and  the  rich  from 
the  poor;*  thou  shalt  live  by  continual  lying  in  million-fold 
sheets  of  lies;  and  covet  thy  neighbour's  house,  and  countr}', 
and  wealth,  and  fame,  and  everything  that  is  his."  And 
finally,  by  word  of  the  Devil,  in  short  sunnnary,  through  Adam 
Smith,  "A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you:  that  ye  hate 
one  another," 

Such,  my  Sheffield,  and  elsewhere  remaining  friends,  are  the 

♦  Stealing  by  the  poor  from  the  rich  is  of  course  still  forbidden,  and  even 
in  a  languid  way  by  the  poor  from  the  jioor  ;  but  every  form  of  theft,  for- 
bidden and  apj)ruved,  is  practically  on  the  increase. 

Just  as  I  bad  linished  writing  Ibis  modern  Decidopue,  my  gondolier,  Picro 
Maz/ini,  came  in  for  bis  orders.  His  daughter  is.  I  believe,  dying  of  a  brain 
disease,  which  was  lirst  brought  on  by  fright,  when  his  bouse  was  broken 
into  bust  year,  and  all  he  hud  in  it  carried  olT.  I  askid  liirn  what  the  new 
dcx-tor  Rai<l,  knowing  one  bad  Iwen  sent  for.  The  new  doctor  said  "  be  bad 
iK'cn  (idled  loo  late;  but  the  girl  must  have  a  new  medicine,  which  would  cost 
a  franc  the  dose." 
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developed  laws  of  your  modern  civilization  ;  not,  jou  will  find, 
whatever  their  present  freshness,  like  to  last  in  the  wear.  But 
the  old  laws  (which  alone  Fors  teaches  you)  are  not  only  as  old 
as  Sinai,  but  much  more  stable.  Heaven  and  its  clouds,  earth 
and  its  rocks,  shall  pass ;  but  these  shall  not  pass  away.  Only 
in  their  development,  and  full  assertion  of  themselves,  they 
will  assuredly  appear  active  in  new  directions,  and  comn)and- 
ant  of  new  duties  or  abstinences;  of  which  that  simple  one 
which  we  stopped  at  in  last  Fors, — "  Let  him  that  stole  steal 
no  more ' — will  be  indeed  a  somewhat  astonishing  abstinence 
to  a  great  many  peo])le,  when  they  see  it  persisted  in  by  others, 
and  therefore  find  themselves  compelled  to  think  of  it,  how- 
ever unwillingly,  as  perhaps  actually  some  day  imperative  also 
on  themselves. 

When  I  gave  you  in  Fors,  April,  1S71,  page  70,  the  little 
sketch  of  the  pillaging  of  France  by  Edward  III.  before  the 
battle  of  Crec}',  a  great  many  of  my  well-to-do  friends  said, 
"  Why  does  he  print  such  things  ?  they  will  only  do  mischief!" 
— meaning,  they  would  open  the  eyes  of  the  poor  a  little  to 
some  of  the  mistaken  functions  of  kings.  I  had  previously 
given,  (early  enough  at  my  poitit,  you  see,)  that  sketch  of  the 
death  of  Richard  I..  Fors,  March,  1871,  iii.  55,  differing  some- 
what from  the  merely  picturesque  accounts  of  it,  and  Academy 
pictures,  in  that  it  made  you  clearly  observe  that  Richard  got 
his  death  from  Providence,  not  as  a  king,  but  as  a  burglar. 
Which  is  a  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  you  happen  any  day 
to  be  talking  about  Providence. 

Again.  When  Mr.  Greg  so  pleasantly'  showed  in  the  'Con- 
temporary Review'  how  i)enevolent  the  rich  were  in  drinking 
cliamp;igne,  and  how  wicked  the  ]ioor  were  in  drinking  beei', 
you  will  find  that  in  Fors  of  Dec,  1875,  I  requested  him  to 
snj)ply  the  pf»iiit  <»f  economical  infoi'ination  which  he  liad  in- 
advertently overlooked, — how  the  chaiiip.igne  drinker  \\'Ai\  got 
his  champagne.  The  ])Oor  man,  dnmk  in  an  ungraceful  man- 
ner though  he  be,  has  yet  worked  for  his  beer — and  does  but 
driid<  his  Wiiges.  I  asked,  of  course,  for  complete  parallel  of 
the   two  cases, — what  work    the  rich    man    had   done   for  his 
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sparkling  beer ;  and  how  it  came  to  pass  tliat  lie  liad  got  so 
jniieh  higlier  wages,  tliat  lie  could  put  them,  uiiblamed,  to  that 
benevolent  use.  To  which  question,  you  observe,  Mr.  Greg 
has  never  ventured  the  slightest  answer. 

Nor  has  Mr.  Fawcett,  you  will  also  note,  ventured  one  word 
of  answer  to  the  questions  put  to  him  in  Fors,  October  4th, 
1872,  pp.  205,  29S  ;  June  1st,  1S72,  p.  231 ;  November  1st,  1871, 
p.  88;  and  to  make  sure  he  dared  not,  I  challenged  him  pri- 
vately, as  I  did  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  through  my  Oxford 
Secretary.  Not  a  word  can  either  of  them  rei)ly.  For,  indeed, 
you  will  tind  the  questions  are  wholly  unanswerable,  except 
by  blank  confessions  of  having,  through  their  whole  public 
lives,  the  one  definitely  taught,  and  the  other,  in  cowardice, 
})ernutted  the  acceptance  of,  the  great  Devil's  law  of  Theft  by 
the  Rich  from  the  Poor,  in  the  two  terrific  forms,  either  of 
buying  men's  tools,  and  making  them  pay  for  the  loan  of 
them  (Interest) — or  buying  men's  lands,  and  making  them  pay 
for  the  produce  of  them — (Rent).  And  it  is  the  abstinence 
from  these  two  fornis  of  theft,  which  St.  Paul  first  requires 
of  every  Christian,  in  saying,  "  Let  him  that  stole,  steal  no 
more." 

And  in  this  point,  your  experiment  at  Sheftield  in  a  new 
one.  It  will  be  the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  which  the  Land- 
lord. (St.  George's  Company,  acting  through  its  Master,)  takes 
upon  himself  the  Ruler's  unstained  authority, — the  literal 
function  ui  the  Shepherd  who  is  no  Hireling,  and  who  does 
care  for  the  shccj) :  and  not  count  them  only  for  their  ficsli 
and  tleece.  And  if  you  will  look  back  to  the  last  chapter  of 
'  Munera  Pulveris,'  and  especially  to  its  definition  of  Royal 
M;isrership, — or  the  King's,  as  separated  from  the  Hireling's, 
or  Usurer's,  pp.  137-8;  and  read  what  follows  of  Mastership 
expectant  of  Death,  ]>.  147, — you  will  see  both  what  kind  of 
laws  you  wijl  live  under;  and  also  liow  long  these  have  been 
determined  in  my  mind,  before  I  had  the  least  thought  of 
l)eing  forced  myself  to  take  any  action  in  their  fulfilment. 
For  indeed  I  knew  not,  till  this  very  hist  year  in  Venice, 
whether  some  noble  of  England  might  not  hear  and  under- 
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stand  in  time,  and  take  upon  himself  Mastership  and  Captaincy 
in  this  sacred  war :  but  linal  sign  has  just  been  given  me  that 
this  hope  is  vain  ;  and  on  looking  back  over  the  preparations 
made  for  all  these  things  in  former  years — I  see  it  must  be  my 
own  task,  witli  such  strength  as  may  be  granted  me,  to  the 
end.  For  in  rough  approximation  of  date  nearest  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  several  pieces  of  my  past  work,  as  tliey  are  built 
one  on  the  other, — at  twenty,  I  wrote  '  Modern  Painters';  at 
thirty,  'The  Stones  of  Venice'  ;  at  forty,  'Unto  this  Last';  nt 
fifty,  the  Inaugural  Oxford  lectures;  and — if  '  Fors  Clavigera ' 
is  ever  finished  as  I  mean — it  will  mark  the  mind  I  liad  at 
sixty  ;  and  leave  me  in  my  seventh  day  of  life,  perhaps — to  rest. 
For  the  code  of  all  I  had  to  teach  will  then  be,  in  form,  as  it 
is  at  this  hour,  in  substance,  completed.  'Modern  Painters' 
taught  the  claim  of  all  lower  nature  on  the  hearts  of  men  ;  of 
the  rock,  and  wave,  and  herb,  as  a  part  of  their  necessary  spirit 
life;  in  all  that  I  now  bid  you  to  do,  to  dress  the  earth  and 
keep  it,  I  am  fulfilling  what  I  then  began. 

The  'Stones  of  Venice'  taugiit  the  laws  of  constructive  Art, 
and  tlie  dependence  of  all  human  work  or  edifice,  for  its  beauty, 
on  the  happy  life  of  the  workman.  'Unto  this  Last'  tauglit 
the  laws  of  that  life  itself,  and  its  dependence  on  the  Sun  of 
Justice:  the  Liaugural  Oxford  lectures,  the  necessity  that  it 
should  be  led,  and  the  gracious  laws  of  beauty  and  labour 
recognized,  by  the  upper,  no  less  than  the  lower,  classes  of 
England  ;  and  lastly  '  Fors  Clavigera'  has  declared  the  relation 
of  these  to  each  other,  and  the  only  possible  conditions  of 
peace  and  honour,  for  low  and  high,  rich  and  poor,  together, 
in  the  holding  of  that  iirst  Estate,  under  the  only  Despot,  God, 
from  which  whoso  falls,  angel  or  man,  is  kept,  not  mythically 
nor  disputiibly,  but  here  iri  visible  liorror  of  chains  under 
darkness  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day  :  and  in  keeping 
which  service  is  ])erfect  freedom,  and  inheritance  of  all  that  a 
loving  Creator  can  give  to  His  creatures,  and  an  immortal 
F;ith(.'r  to  His  children. 

This,  then,  is  the  message,  which,  knowing  no  more  as  I  un- 
folded the  scroll  of  it,  what  next  would  be  written  there,  than  a 
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blade  of  grass  knows  what  the  form  of  its  fruit  shall  be,  T  have 
been  led  on  year  by  year  to  speak,  even  to  this  its  end. 

And  now  it  seems  to  me,  looking  buck  over  the  various  frng- 
ments  of  it  written  since  the  year  1S60, 'Unto  this  Last,' 
'Time  and  Tide,'  '  Munera  Pnlveris,'  and  'Eagle's  Kest,"  to- 
gether with  the  seven  years'  volumes  of  '  Fors  Clavigera,'  that 
it  has  been  clearly  *  enough  and  repeatedly  enough  spoken  for 
those  who  will  hear:  and  that,  after  such  indexed  summary  of 
it  as  I  may  be  able  to  give  in  the  remaining  numbers  of  this 
seventh  volume,  I  should  set  aside  this  political  work  as  suth- 
ciently  done;  and  enter  into  my  own  rest,  and  your  next 
needed  service,  by  completing  the  bye-law  books  of  Botany 
and  Geology  for  St.  George's  schools,  together  with  so  much 
law  of  art  as  it  may  be  possible  to  explain  or  exhibit,  under 
the  foul  conditions  of  the  age. 

Respecting  all  these  purposes,  here  are  some  words  of 
Plato's,  which  reverently  and  thankfully  adopting  also  for  my 
own,  I  pray  you  to  read  thoughtfully,  and  abide  by. 

"Since,  then,  we  are  going  to  establish  laws;  and  there 
have  been  chosen  by  us  guardians  of  these  laws,  and  we  our- 
selves are  in  the  sunset  of  life,  and  these  guardians  are  young 
ill  comparison  of  us,  we  must  at  the  same  time  write  the  laws 
themselves  ;  and,  so  far  as  possible,  make  these  chosen  keepers 
of  them  able  to  write  laws  also,  when  there  shall  be  need. 
And  therefore  we  will  say  to  them,  '  Oh  our  friends,  saviours 
of  law,  we  indeed,  in  all  matters  concerning  which  we  niake 
law,  shall  leave  many  things  aside  unnoticed  :  how  can  it  be 
otherwise?  Nevertheless,  in  the  total  system,  and  in  what  is 
chief  of  its  parts,  we  will  not  leave,  to  the  best  of  our  power, 
anything  that  shall  not  be  encompassed  by  strict  outline,  as 
with  a  painter's  first  determination  of  his  subject  witliin  some 
exact  limit.     This  line,  then,  that  we  have  drawn   round,  it 

*  The  complaints  of  several  of  my  friends  that  they  cannot  understand  me 
lead  me  the  more  to  think  thai  I  nm  multiplyinjr  words  in  vain.  I  am  jxr- 
fectly  certjiin  that  if  (hey  oiuc  made  the  rcsolulion  tlial  nothing  slundd  stay 
them  from  doinj;  riglit  when  they  once  knew  what  the  right  was,  they  would 
uaUgrbUuul  niu  fust  enough. 
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will  be  for  yon  afterwards  to  fill.  And  to  M'bat  von  mnst 
look,  and  keep  forever  in  your  view  as  yon  complete  the  body 
of  law,  it  behoves  you  to  bear.  For.  indeed,  the  Spartan 
Megillus,  and  the  Cretan  Clinius,  and  I,  Athenian,  have  many 
a  time  agreed  on  this  great  purpose  among  ourselves;  but  now 
we  Nvonld  have  you  our  disciples  to  feel  with  us  also,  looking 
to  the  same  things  to  which  we  have  consented  with  eacli 
other  that  the  lawgiver  and  law-guardian  should  look.  And 
this  consent  of  ours  was  in  one  great  sum  and  bead  of  all 
purposes :  namely,  that  a  man  shonld  be  made  good,  having 
the  virtues  of  soul  which  belong  to  a  man  ;  and  that  whatever 
occupations,  whatever  disciplines,  whatever  possessions,  desires, 
opinions,  and  instructions,  contribute  to  this  end,  whether  in 
male  or  female,  young  or  old,  of  all  that  dwell  together  in  our 
state,  those,  with  all  zeal,  are  to  be  appointed  and  pursued 
through  the  whole  of  life :  and  as  for  things  other  than  such, 
which  are  impediments  to  virtue,  that  no  soul  in  the  state  shall 
show  itself  as  prizing  or  desiring  them.  And  this  shall  be  so 
finally  and  sternly  established,  that  if  it  became  impossible  to 
maintain  the  city,  so  ordered,  in  the  presence  of  its  enemies, 
then  its  inhabitants  should  rather  choose  to  leave  their  city  for 
ever,  and  bear  any  hardship  in  exile,  than  submit  to  any  yoke 
put  on  them  by  baser  men,  or  change  their  legislation  for  any 
other  which  would  make  them  baser  themselves.  This  was 
the  very  head  and  front  of  all  that  we  consented  in,  to  which 
we  would,  now,  that  yon  our  disciples  looking  also,  shonld 
praise  or  blame  the  laws  we  have  made  ;  such  of  them  as  have 
no  real  power  to  this  noble  end,  reject;  but  such  as  contribute 
to  it,  salute;  and  affectionately  receiving  tliem,  live  in  them  ; 
but  to  all  other  way  of  life  leading  to  anything  else  than  sucli 
good,  you  must  bid  farewell.' " 
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I.  Affairs  of  the  Company. 

The  quite  justifiable,  but— in  my  absence  from  England— very  incon- 
venient, hesitation  of  our  trustees  to  re-invest  any  part  of  our  capital  with- 
out ascertaining  for  themselves  the  safety  of  the  investment,  has  retarded 
the  completion  of  the  purchase  of  Abbey-dale:  and  the  explanations  which, 
now  that  the  Company  is  actually  beginning  its  work,  I  felt  it  due  to  our 
trustees  to  give,  more  clearly  than  heretofore,  of  its  neccssjiry  methods  of 
action  respecting  land,  have  issued  in  the  resicrnation  of  our  present  trustees, 
with  the  imniediatfly  resulting  uecessit}'  that  the  estate  of  Abbey-dale  should 
l)e  vested  in  me  only  until  I  can  find  new  trustees.  I  have  written  at  once 
to  the  kind  donor  of  our  land  in  Worcestershire,  and  to  other  friends,  re- 
questing them  to  undertake  the  office.  But  this  important  and  difficult 
business,  coming  upon  me  just  as  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  twelfth-century 
divinity  of  the  mosaics  of  St.  Mark's,  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  apology  to 
my  readers  for  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  present  number  of  Fors. 
I  have,  however,  myself  guaranteed  the  completion  of  the  purchase  of 
Abbey -dale  to  the  owner:  and  as,  God  willing,  I  shall  be  at  home  now  in  a 
fortnight,  will  get  the  estate  vested  under  new  trustees  with  utmost  speed. 
Respecting  the  future  tenants  of  it.  I  have  pleasant  intelligence,  but  do  not 
care  to  be  hasty  in  statement  of  80  important  matters. 

II.  Affairs  of  the  Ma.stcr. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  any  of  my  readers, — but  there  is  chance  that  some 
wlio  hear  and  Udk  of  me  vithout  reading  me — will  fancy  that  I  have  begun 
to  be  tired  of  my  candour  in  exposition  of  personal  ex]>enses.  Nothing 
would  amuse  me  more,  on  the  contrary,  than  a  complete  history  of  what  the 
last  six  months  iiave  cost  me;  but  it  would  take  me  as  long  to  write  that,  as 
an  account  of  the  theology  of  Hi.  Mark's,  which  I  am  minded  to  give  the 
time  to  instwid,  as  a  more  importjint  matter;  and,  for  flic  pres^ent,  to  cea.se 
lid k  of  myself.  The  following  statement,  by  Miss  Hill,  of  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  proiM-rty  which  I  intend  to  make  over  next  year  to  the  St. 
George's  Conqtany  is  more  clear  than  I  could  before  give;  and  I  am  sure 
that  at  least  this  portion  of  the  Society's  property  will  be  rightly  manage<l 
for  them. 

"  Thf  houses  owned  liy  Mr  Huskin  in  Paradise  Place  arc  three  in  num- 
I>er.  They  are  lield  of  the  Duke  t)f  Portland,  undiT  a  lease  of  which  fortv- 
one  ycjirs  are  unexpired.     The  houses  are  subject  to  a  (jrouud-reut  of  £4 
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each.  Mr.  Riiskin  invested  £800  at  first  in  these  houses.  About  £160  of 
this  sum  has  been  repaid  out  of  the  surplus  rents,  and  has  been  by  his  desire 
reinvested  in  the  Temperance  Building  Society,  4,  Ludgate  Hill.  It  stands 
for  convenience  of  management  in  his  name  anil  my  own,  but  is  of  course 
all  his.  He  has  more  than  once  expressed  his  wish  that  it  should  some  day 
be  emjiloyed  again  for  a  similar  pui-pose  as  at  tirst ;  but  that  is  for  him  to 
determine.  The  remainder  of  the  capital,  £640,  bears  interest  at  five  per 
cent.  Every  year  the  capital  in  the  houses,  of  course,  decreases  ;  that  in  the 
Temperance  Building  Societj'  increases.  The  latter  bears  a  varying  rate  of 
interest  ;  it  has  not  amounted  to  five  per  cent,  for  some  years.  The  invest- 
ment can  be  altered  if  a  month's  notice  is  at  any  time  given. 

"  Mr.  Raskin's  other  property  in  Marylebone  is  freehold.  It  consists  of 
one  house  in  the  Marylebone  Road,  and  five  in  Freshwater  Place,  besides  a 
small  open  space  used  as  a  playground.  The  capital  invested  was  £2880, 
and  bears  interest  at  five  per  cent.  3Ir.  Ruskin  has  directed  me  to  spend 
£84  of  this  money  yearl}'  on  any  good  object  I  have  in  hand  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  ;  and  the  tirst  payment  in  accordance  with  this  desire  of  his  has 
just  been  made.  During  the  years  he  has  owned  the  property  previously, 
the  entire  five  per  cent,  has  always  been  paid  direct  to  him. 

"  Mr.  Ruskin  la.st  year  asked  me  to  Uike  charge  of  a  house  of  which  he 
holds  the  lea.se  in  Paddinglon  Street.  I  have  not  had  the  care  of  it  long 
enough  to  be  sure  how  it  will  answer:  but  as  no  capital  was,  as  far  as  I 
know,  expended,  and  the  rent  to  the  ground  landlord  is  considerable,  I  shall 
l>e  well  satisfied  if  it  is  entirely  self-supporting,  which  I  quite  hope  it  may 
be.  OcTAViA  Hill. 

"Gtfi  April,  IS'!^-" 

III.  "  PjjOFESson  GoLDWiN  Smith  at  Re.yding. — There  was  a  large  and 
fiisliionable  gathering  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  opening  of  the 
Victoria  Hall,  Reading,  a  new  public  building,  with  club  rooms  ew  suite, 
erected  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  means  of 
recreation  to  this  rapidly-increasing  neighbourhood.  The  inaugural  address 
was  delivered  by  Professor  Goldwiu  Smith,  who  is  a  native  and  was  a 
former  resident  in  the  town  : — 

"  '  The  learned  gentleman  commented  upon  the  marvellous  changes  that 
had  taken  jtlace  in  Reading  since  he  was  a  boy.  A  crisis  had  arrived  in  the 
history  of  the  British  Empire,  and  whether  England  would  successfully  sur- 
mount it  or  not  would  depend  mainly  ujwn  Vie  character  of  the  working  men. 
The  growth  of  wealth  during  the  twenty  years  preceding  1872  had  been 
.something  marvellous  and  beyond  all  previous  experience.  There  had  been 
nothing  in  the  commercial  history  of  any  country,  of  either  amiient  or 
modern  times,  that  would  compare  with  the  nias.s  of  oi)iilence  of  England  of 
the  present  day,' — e.fi  .nobody  can  have  butter  for  their  children's  bread: 
see  next  article.  '  Tlie  speaker  then  proceeded  to  review  the  causes  of  this 
vitst  prosperity,  to  see  if  they  were  such  as  could  firmly  be  relied  upon,  or 
whetlier  it  was  merely  a  transitory  fiow  of  wealth.  In  part,  the  sources  of 
weahh  were  due  to  the  fortunate  position  of  England,  the  great  variety  of 
its  mineral  and  other  resfturces,  and,  above  all,  the  fitrndy,  enerqetir,  and  in- 
diitttriouH  character  of  her  irorkinfj  iniii,'(\\o{  in  the  least,  you  observe,  to  that 
of  their  masters  ;  who  have  nevertheless  got  tlie  wealth,  have  not  they,  Mr. 
Smith  '!)  '  In  i)art,  the  soiuces  of  wealth  were  accidental  and  transitory. 
The  elo.sc  of  the  great  wars  of  Napoleon  left  England  the  only  manufactur- 
ing and  almost  the  only  maritime  i)ower  in  the  worlil.  The  manufactures 
of  other  countries  were  destroyed  by  the  desolating  inroads  of  war,  and  their 
mercantile  marine  was  almost  swept  from  the  seas.  Add  to  tliese  facts  that 
England  was  llie  banker  of  the  world,  and  they  would  understand  the  great 
w)urce  of  England's  wealth.  The  wai>  were,  liowever,  now  over,  and  other 
ualioui  were  entering  into  competition,  and  now  this  country  had  formida- 
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ble  rivals  in  Germany  and  Belgium  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlnntie,  and 
they  must  expect  them  to  take  their  own  part  in  having  manufactories, 
though  it  would  be  possible  for  England  to  open  up  new  countries  for  prod- 
uce. England  must  expect  competitors,  too,  in  her  carrying  trade,  and 
they  all  knew  that  the  bank  of  tlie  world  went  wliere  the  principal  trade 
was  done.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  bank  of  the  world  was  at 
Amsterdam.  They  must  expect,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  accidental  and 
tran.sitory  .sources  of  superiority  would  pass  away.  All  the  more  necessjiry 
was  it  therefore  that  the  main  source  of  proxperity ,  the  character  of  the  work- 
men, should  remain  unimpaired.  It  was  impos.sible  to  say  that  there  were 
not  dangers  threatening  the  character  of  the  working  men,  for  the  rapid  in- 
crea.se  of  (' tlieir  masters' ')  wealth,  with  the  sudden  rise  of  wages,  had  ex- 
posed tliem  to  many  temptations.'  It  was  of  no  use  being  censorious.  The 
upper  cla.sses  of  tlie  land  had,  for  the  most  part,  spent  their  large  wealth  in 
enjoyments  suited  to  tlieir  la.stes,'  (as  for  in.stance  Mr  Smith  ?)  'and  they 
must  not  l>e  surprised  that  workingmen  should  act  likewise,  though  tlieir 
ta.stes  might  not  be  .so  retiued.  It  was  appalling  to  see  how  large  an 
mount  of  wages  was  spent  in  drink.  The  decay  of  the  industrial  classes  of 
Enfiland  rrould  be  disastrous  to  her  in  proportion  to  her  previous  prosperity, 
because  the  pa.st  had  of  course  increased  the  population  of  England  to  an 
enormous  extent,  and  should  the  wealth  and  industry  of  the  land  pass 
away,  this  vast  ma.ss  would  become  a  population  of  penury  and  sulTering. 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smitii  went  on  to  say  tJiat  he  understood  tliatthe  present  insti- 
tution had  this  oljject  in  view  ;  to  draw  away  the  artisan  from  j>lace8 
where  he  was  temjjted  to  indulgences,  to  places  of  more  rational  eiiter- 
lainnient,  and  where  the  same  temptations  would  not  spreatl  their  .snares 
luffjie  him.  He  exjjressed  his  sympathy  with  the  moral  cru.sade  movement 
instituted  by  the  teetotalers,  but  he  doubled  the  ellicacy  of  restrictive  legisla- 
ti(^n  on  this  subject.  The  Anglo  American  race  was  an  exceedingly  tem- 
perate people,  and  the  restrictive  mea.sures  adopted  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  were  rather  the  expression  than  the  cau.se  of  temperance,  but  their 
effect  in  restraining  the  habits  of  the  intemperate  was  not  very  great.  In 
proof  of  this  lie  (pioted  the  effect  of  the  Drunken  Act  of  Canada,  a  pennis- 
sive  measure  which  had  been  adojited  in  Prince  Edward's  County.  He  wius 
ready  enough,  he  had  told  his  frienils  in  Canada,  to  co  operate  in  favour 
of  strong  measures  if  they  could  show  him  there  was  a  desperate  emer- 
gency, an<l  in  his  judgment  the  only  one  way  to  prevent  liquor  being 
flrunk  was  to  iirevenl  it  being  made;  but  if  they  simply  wished  to 
haniss  the  retail  trade,  they  would  have  a  constant  amount  of  contm- 
bandisin  and  lial)itual  violation  of  the  law.  Therefore  he  had  not  that 
contidence  that  many  good  and  wise  men  had  in  restrictive  legislation, 
th()U!,'h  he  could  sympallii/.e  with  their  aim.  They  could  all  concur,  how- 
ever, in  removinc:  temptation  f)Ut  of  the  way  of  the  working  men  and  pro- 
vidint;  counter  attractions,  and  that  he  uiidei"stood  was  their  object  in  erect- 
ing tiie  present  building.  A  man  who  had  been  working  all  <lay  must 
have  some  enjoyment,  and  they  sliould  provide  it  as  Ixst  suited  to  the  taste; ' 
(in  the  next  article  the  pulilic  are  reriuired  to  accommfxlale  tlieir  tastes  to 
the  luilriment.)  'and,  therefore,  as  thew  were  the  objects  of  the  i>resent  es- 
tablishment, thr-y  deserved  hearty  sympathy  and  supi>ort.' 

"  A  faiKV  fair  was  then  oixiied,  which  will  extend  over  three  days.  In 
aid  of  the  objects  of  the  institution." 

IV.  "  ADin.TKHATED  RiTTTER. — The  manufacture  of  those  unpleasant 
compounds,  'bullerine,'  'margarine.'  and  their  congeners,  is,  we  hear,  mak- 
ing rapid  i)rogress.  Indeed,  there  H<'ems  a  dismal  probal)ilitv  that  these  ob- 
jection'ililc  compounds  will  soon  almost  entirrly  supersetfe  the  genuine 
article  in  the  market.  To  a  large  extent,  the  puhlic  will  be  abs«i|ulely  com- 
pelled by  eircumslaucea  to  acccnwnodatc  their  tastes  to  Uiis  new  form  of  nutri- 
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ment.  They  may  be  quite  ready  to  pay,  as  at  present.  Is.  \M.  to  2s.  per  lb. 
for  the  best  Devonshire  or  Aylesbury,  but  the  option  will  no  longer  remain 
in  their  hands.  Here  is  the  modus  operandi  Xty  ■which  a  malevolent  fate 
is  compassing  the  perpetual  nausea  of  butter  gourmets.  To  manufacture 
butteriue  and  margarine,  the  tirst  step  is  to  obtain  a  supply  of  real  butter. 
This  must  be  of  the  finest  quality.  Inferior  descriptions  do  not  sufficiently 
disguise  the  rank  flavour  of  the  fat  which  forms  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
manufactured  article.  Having  procured  a  sufficient  quantity  of  prime 
Devonshire,  the  manufacturer  next  proceeds  to  amalgamate  it  with  beef  fat, 
until  he  has  obtained  a  product  marvellously  resembling  pure  butter.  This 
nasty  stuti  costs  about  M  per  lb.,  and  the  manufacturer,  therefore,  makes  a 
handsome  profit  by  retailing  it  at  from  lOrf.  to  Is  per  lb.  to  that  large  class 
of  the  community  which  believes  in  the  saving  efficacy  of  small  economies. 
The  quantity  of  first-class  butter  in  the  market  is  strictly  limited,  and  is  in- 
capable of  being  increased.  Already  the  demand  almost  outruns  the  sup- 
ply, as  is  pro%'ed  by  the  high  price  commanded  by  such  descriptions  in  the 
market.  What,  then,  will  be  the  result  when  the  manufacturers  of  shoddy 
butter  come  to  bid  for  the  article?  Some  experts  go  so  far  as  to  predict 
that  Devonshire  butter  will  fetch  3s.  per  lb.  before  another  twelve  months, 
through  the  operation  of  this  competition.  On  the  other  hand,  inferior  sorts 
will  lie  altogether  driven  out  of  the  market  b}'  the  new  compound,  which  is, 
we  believe,  more  palatable,  and  50  per  cent,  cheaper.  Under  these  depress- 
ing circumstances,  we  can  but  trust  some  other  means  may  be  found  for  dis- 
guising the  rancid  taste  of  beef  fat.  It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  if  butter  con- 
noisseurs in  moderate  circumstances  were  condemned  to  the  Hobson's  choice 
of  margarine  or  nothing." — Land  and  Water. 

Very  hard  indeed;  but  inevitable,  with  much  otlier  hardness,  under 
modern  conditions  of  prosperity. 

I  must  briefly  explain  to  you  the  error  under  which  our  press-writers  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  ^Ir.  Goldwin  Smith  are  all  labouring. 

They  have  got  into  the  quite  infinitely  and  diabolically  stupid  habit  of 
thinking  that  the  increase  of  money  is  the  increa.se  of  prosperity. 

Suppose  at  this  moment  every  man  in  Sheffield  had  a  thousand  pounds, 
in  gold,  put  into  his  coat  pockets.  What  would  be  the  consequence  ? 
'  You  would  all  buy  all  you  wanted '  ? 

But  do  you  think  wW  you  want  is  in  Sheffield,  then  ?  You  would  gobble 
up  all  the  turtle — first  come  first  served — drink  all  the  beer,  dress  your 

wives  in  all  the  silks,  and  then  in  a  little  while Stand  staring  at  each 

other,  with  nothing  to  eat,  drink,  or  put  on,  shaking  your  gold  in  your 
pocket-s.  'You  would  send  somewhere  else'?  Yes,  I  daresay;  ])ut  then 
mind  you,  the  prosperity  is  to  be  uuivei"sal.  Everybody  in  Bradford  and 
Halifax  has  a  thf)u.sand  pounds  in  ///*  pocket,  and  all  the  turtle  and  beer  are 
gone,  long  ago,  there,  too. 

'  Oh — but  you  would  send  al)road  '  ?  Yes,  I  dare  say.  But  the  pros- 
perity is  to  be  world  wide  :  everybody  in  France  has  a  thousand  pounds  in 
/iw  pocket.M,  and  all  the  turtle  and  champagne  are  gone  there,  too,  since  yes- 
terday at  five  o'clock — and  everything  is  at  famine  prices  everywhere,  and 
will  wK)n  be — for  no  price  to  be  had  anywhere.  'Flint  is  your  '  iniiversal 
prosjxrily,'  according  to  the  word  of  the  devil.  But  the  word  of  God  is 
that  the  increa^  of  prosperity  is  increase,  not  of  money,  but  money's  worth. 
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V.  Several  of  my  readers  have  asked  me  to  write  a  letter  to  boj's  as  well 
as  to  girls.     Here  is  some  advice  respecting  them,  which  I  cannot  better. 

"  A  Pi.K.\  FOR  BoYP.— Tlio  Rev.  Thomas  Street  sends  to  the  '  New  York 
Christian  Union'  •  A  Plea  for  Boys,'  in  the  course  of  which  he  says: — 
'  Every  boy,  if  he  is  in  sound  liealth,  has  an  excess  of  energy  which  must 
find  an  outlet.  The  mother  is  alarmed  and  worried  at  what  she  calls  his 
mischievous  proclinties.  He  is  always  breaking  things,  is  never  still,  is 
always  in  the  way.  wanting  to  act  outside  of  household  law,  He  keeps  the 
good  mother  and  sister  in  a  constant  fever.  Their  bete  noire  is  a  rainy  day, 
when  Charley  can't  go  outdoors  to  play  ;  a  school  vacation  is  a  burden  hard 
to  l)e  lH)rne,  and  the  result  is,  Charley  must  be  packed  off  to  a  distant  board- 
ing school,  not  so  much  for  his  education,  but  to  get  rid  of  him.  If,  as  we 
holil,  tlie  interests  of  husband  and  wife  are  one,  and  it  is  essential  to  train 
the  girl  for  wifehood  in  all  houseliold  duties,  it  is  equally  so  to  train  the  l)oy 
for  his  part  in  the  same  direction  He  should  be  under  the  law  of  home 
order,  taught  to  be  as  neat  and  tidy  a.s  the  girl  ;  to  arrange  his  bed  clo!liing 
and  furniture,  instead  of  leaving  it  tx)  his  sister  to  do.  He  should  have  pro- 
vided him  needles,  thread,  and  buttons,  and  be  taught  their  use,  that  he  may 
not  be  subjected  in  manhfK)d  to  that  terror  of  nervous  men,  a  buttonless 
shirt.  He  should  take  lessons  from  the  cook,  and  be  capable  of  preparing  a 
wholesome  dinner.  He  should  learn  how  to  do  the  multitude  of  little  things 
that  are  constantly  demanding  attention  in  the  house.  There  is  no  knowl- 
edge, liowevcr  trivial,  that  will  not  at  some  time  come  into  service.  It  is 
said  that  it  "  Jack  of  all  trades  is  miuster  of  none,"  but  he  need  not  make 
himself  master.  He  may  know  enough  of  the  general  principle  of  mecha- 
nics to  be  able  to  repair  wastes,  and  keep  things  in  order.  If  a  swollen 
door  sticks,  he  should  know  how  to  ease  it.  If  a  hinge  creaks,  how  to  get 
at  it  and  stop  its  music.  If  a  lock  or  a  clock  is  out  of  repair,  how  to  take  it 
to  pieces  and  arrange  it  properly.  If  a  pipe  or  a  pan  leaks,  how  to  use  iron 
and  s<jlder  for  its  benefit.  If  llie  .'ieains  of  a  tub  are  open,  how  to  cooper  it. 
If  a  glass  is  brokt'n  in  a  sjtsli,  how  to  set  another.  How  to  hang  paper  on 
walls,  and  use  brush  anil  paint  and  putty.  How  to  make  a  tire,  and  lay  a 
cari>et,  and  han<;a  curtain.  Every  boy  may  learn  enough  of  these  things  to 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  calling  a  col)iiling  meclianie  to  his  liouse  when 
he  is  a  man.  And  he  will  delight  to  learn  them.  He  will  take  intinite 
plejisure  in  the  employment.  Nothing  makes  a  J)oy  feel  so  proud  as  to  be 
able  to  do  things.  His  workshop  will  be  his  paradise.  He  will  have  his 
mind  occupied  and  amused  witli  utilities.  He  will  be  led  to  think,  to  re- 
flect, an<l  invent.  Neither  need  this  interfere  with  his  studies  or  his  plays  ; 
he  will  pursue  and  enjoy  them  with  more  zest,  it  is  idleness,  aindes.«ness, 
that  is  ruining  our  l)oys.  Willi  nothing  attractive  to  do  at  liome,  they  are 
in  the  .streets  or  in  worse  places,  expending  their  energies  and  feeding  their 
desires  for  entertainment  ui>on  follies.'" 

VI.  The  following  letter,  from  one  of  our  brave  and  gentle  companions, 
has  encouraged  me  in  my  own  duties,  and  will,  I  trust,  guide  no  less  than 
encourage   others  in  theirs  :— 

"  ScAUHOKoiroit,  Whit  Sumhiy,  1877. 
"  Dkak  M.vktkh,  I  write  to  acquaint  vou  with  our  ri-moval  from  Skelff)n 
to  Scarborouirh,  and  how  it  happened.  At  Niwby  Mall  Farm  (where  I  wilh 
employed  ils  cjirjK-nter)  is  a  steam  engine  which  they  us*-  for  thrashing,  chop 
ping,  pumping  and  sjiwiiig  purposes  ;  the  blnckstiiith  actsasenirineer.  It  got 
out  somi'liow  tliat  I  nndersicKxl  enjrines  and  machinery  ;  an<l  the  blacksmith 
nt  times  was  busy  siKJciiig  horses  when  he  was  wtmled  at  the  engine,  so  I  wa.s 
aslitd  to  attend  to  it  for  an  hour  or  so,  which  I  did  at  frequent  intervals. 
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In  April,  1876,  we  got  a  change  in  farm  manager — a  regular  steam-go  ahead 
sort  of  a  man,  with  great  ideas  of  'modern  improvements,'  and  with  him 
more  work  to  \ie  done  through  the  engine,  which  used  to  work  two  or  three 
days  a  month,  but  now  three  or  four  days  a  week,  and  I  came  to  be  looked 
upon  by  him  as  engineer.  I  remonstrated  with  him  two  or  three  times, 
telling  him  that  it  was  quite  contrary  to  my  views  and  wishes,  and  that 
I  hoped  he  would  free  me  from  it.  Well,  winter  comes,  with  its  wet 
weather,  and  the  labourers,  numl)ering  about  thirty,  had  to  work  out  in 
all  the  bad  weather,  or  else  go  home  and  lose  their  pay  of  course,  the  engine 
all  the  time  hard  at  work  doing  that  which  they  very  comfortably  might  be 
doing  under  cover,  and  so  saving  them  from  hunger  or  rheumatism.  Well, 
this  sort  of  thing  cut  me  up  very  much,  and  my  wife  and  I  talked  the  mat- 
ter over  several  times,  and  we  were  determined  that  I  should  do  it  no  longer, 
let  the  consequence  be  what  it  may  ;  so  at  Christmas  I  told  him  that  with 
the  closing  year  I  should  finish  with  the  engine.  He  said  he  was  verj' 
sorry,  etc.,  but  if  I  ilid  I  should  have  to  leave  altogether.  On  New  Year's 
morning  he  asked  me  if  I  was  determined  on  what  I  said,  and  I  answered 
yes  ;  so  he  told  me  to  pack  my  tools  and  go,  and  so  ended  my  work  at 
Newby  Hall  Farm.  The  parson  and  one  or  two  kindly  wishing  ladies 
wi.shed  to  intercede  for  me,  but  I  told  them  that  I  did  not  desire  it,  for  I 
meant  what  I  said,  and  he  understood  me.  Well,  I  sought  about  for  other 
employment,  and  eventually  started  work  here  at  Scarborough  with  Mr. 
Bland,  joiner  and  builder,  and  we  have  got  nicely  settled  down  again,  with 
a  full  determination  to  steer  clear  of  steam. 

"  Remaining  yours  humbly, 

"John"  Gut. 
"  J.  Ruskin,  Esq." 
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LETTER  LXXIX. 

Herne  Hill,  18th  June,  1877. 

Some  time  since,  at  Venice,  a  paniplilet  on  social  subjects 
was  sent  me  by  its  author — expecting  my  sympathy,  or  by 
Avay  of  bestowing  on  me  his  own.  I  cut  the  following  sen- 
tence out  of  it,  which,  falling  now  out  of  my  pocket-book,  1 
find  presented  to  me  by  Fors  as  a  proper  introduction  to 
things  needing  further  declaration  this  montli. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  most  blessed  provision  that  men  will  not 
work  without  wages;  if  they  did, society  would  be  ovcrtljrown 
from  its  roots.  A  man  who  would  give  his  labour  for  nothing 
would  be  a  social  monster." 

This  sentence,  although  written  by  an  extremely  foolish, 
and  altogether  insignificant,  person,  is  yet,  it  seems  to  me, 
worth  pi-eserving,  as  one  of  the  myriad  voices,  more  ;ind  more 
unanimous  daily,  of  a  society  which  is  itself  a  monster  ;  found- 
iiig  itself  on  the  Xew  Commandment,  Let  him  that  hatelh 
God,  hate  his  brother  also. 

A  society  to  be  indeed  overthrown  from  its  roots;  and  out 
of  which,  my  Sheffield  woi'kmen,  you  are  now  called  into  this 
very  'monstrosity'  of  labour,  not  for  wages,  but  for  the  love 
of  God  and  man  :  and  on  this  piece  of  British  ground,  freely 
yielded  to  you,  to  free-hearted ness  of  unselfisli  toil. 

Looking  back  to  the  history  of  guilds  of  trade  in  England, 
and  of  Europe  generally,  together  with  that  of  the  gieat 
schools  of  Venice,  I  ])erceive  the  real  ground  of  their  decay  to 
have  lain  chiefly  in  the  conditions  of  Sflfishness  and  isolation 
which  were  more  or  less  involved  in  their  vow  of  fraternity, 
;ind  their  laws  of  apprenticeship.  And  in  the  outset  of  your 
labuur  here  on  St.  George's  ground,  I   must  warn  you   very 
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earnestly  against  the  notion  of  'co-operation'  as  the  policy  of 
a  privileged  number  of  persons  for  their  own  advantage.  You 
Lave  tliis.  land  given  you  for  your  work  that  you  may  do  the 
best  you  can  for  all  men  ;  you  are  boimd  by  certain  laws  of 
work,  that  the  '  best  you  can '  may  indeed  be  good  and  exem- 
plary :  and  although  I  shall  endeavour  to  persuade  you  to  ac- 
ce])t  nearly  every  law  of  the  old  guilds,  that  acceptance,  I 
trust,  will  be  with  deeper  understanding  of  the  wide  purposes 
of  so  narrow  fellowship ;  and,  (if  the  thought  is  not  too  for- 
eign to  your  present  temper,)  more  in  the  spirit  of  a  body  of 
monks  gathered  fur  missionary  service,  than  of  a  body  of 
tradesmen  gathered  for  the  promotion  even  of  the  honestest 
and  usefullest  trade. 

It  is  indeed  because  I  have  seen  you  to  be  capable  of  co- 
operation, and  to  have  conceived  among  yourselves  the  neces- 
sity of  severe  laws  for  its  better  enforcement,  that  I  have 
determined  to  make  the  first  essay  of  St.  George's  work  at 
Shefiield.  But  I  do  not  think  you  have  yet  learned  that  such 
unity  of  effort  can  only  be  vital  or  successful  when  organized 
verily  for  the  ''interests  of  England" — not  for  your  own; 
and  that  the  mutiny  against  co-operative  law  which  yon  have 
hitherto  selfishly,  and  therefore  guiltily,  sought  to  punish,  is 
indeed  to  be  punished  fur  precisely  the  same  reasons  as  mutiny 
in  the  Channel  Fleet. 

I  noticed  that  there  was  some  report  of  such  a  thing  the 
other  day, — but  discredited  by  the  journals  in  which  it  ap- 
peared, on  the  ground  of  the  impossibility  that  men  trained  as 
our  British  sailors  are,  should  disobey  their  officers,  unless 
under  provocation  Mhich  no  modern  cojiditions  of  the  service 
could  involve.  How  long  is  it  to  bo  before  these  virtues  of 
loyalty  and  obedience  shall  be  conceived  as  capable  of  develop- 
ment, no  less  in  employments  which  have  some  useful  end, 
and  fruitful  power,  than  in  those  which  are  simply  the  moral 
organization  of  massacre,  and  the  mechanical  reduplication  of 
ruin? 

AVlicn  I  wrote  privately  to  one  of  your  representatives,  the 
Other  day,  that  Abbcydalc  was  to  be  yielded  to  your  occupa- 
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tion  rent-free,*  you  received  the  announcement  with  natural, 
but  I  must  now  tell  you,  with  thoughtless,  gratitude.  I  ask 
you  no  rent  for  this  land,  precisely  as  a  captain  of  a  ship  of 
the  line  asks  no  rent  for  her  deck,  cleared  for  action.  You 
are  called  into  a  Christian  ship  of  war; — not  hiring  a  corsairs 
hull,  to  go  forth  and  rob  on  the  high  seas.  And  you  will  lind 
the  engagements  you  have  made  only  tenable  by  a  continual 
reference  to  the  cause  for  which  you  are  contending, — not  to 
the  advantage  you  iiope  to  reap. 

But  observe  also,  that  while  you  suffer  as  St.  George's  sol- 
diers, he  answers  for  your  lives,  as  every  captain  must  answer 
for  the  lives  of  his  soldiers.  Your  ranks  shall  not  be  thinned 
by  disease  or  famine,  uiicared  for, — any  more  than  those  of 
the  Life  Guards:  and  the  simple  question  for  each  one  of 
you,  every  day,  will  be,  not  how  he  and  his  family  are  to  live, 
for  your  bread  and  water  will  be  sure  ;  but  how  much  good 
service  you  can  do  to  your  country.  You  will  have  only  to 
consider,  each  day,  how  much,  with  an  earnest  day's  laboui-, 
you  can  produce,  of  any  useful  things  you  are  able  to  manu- 
facture. These  you  are  to  sell  at  absolutely  fixed  prices,  for 
ready  money  only  ;  and  whatever  stock  remains  unsold  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  over  and  above  the  due  store  for  the  next, 
you  are  to  give  away,  through  such  officers  of  distribution  as 
tile  society  shall  appoint. 

You  can  scarcely,  at  present,  liaving  been  all  your  lives, 
hitherto,  struggling  for  security  of  mere  existence,  imagine  the 
ppaoe  of  heart  which  follows  the  casting  out  of  the  element  of 
eeltishness  as  the  i"Oot  of  action  ;  but  it  is  peace,  observe,  onlv, 
that  is  promised  to  you,  not  at  all  necessarily,  or  at  least  prim- 
arily, Jcy.  You  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls  when  first  you 
take  on  you  the  yoke  of  Christ ;  but  joy  only  when  you  have 
borne  it  as  long  as  He  wills,  and  are  called  to  enter  into  the  joy 
of  your  Lord. 

*  Practicnily  |o.     The  tenants  muat  legally  be  bound  to  pay  the  8amo 

rmi  as  dh  tlic  other  estates  of  St.  Qeorpe  ;  but  in  this  case,  the  rents  will  be 
entirely  returned  to  the  estate,  for  il8  own  udvuutuj^e  ;  not  diverted  into 
any  other  cbnnn(;l3  of  opcrutioo. 
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That  such  promises  should  have  become  all  but  incredible 
to  most  of  you,  is  the  necessary  punishment  of  the  disobedience 
to  the  plainest  orders  of  God,  in  which  you  have  been  taught 
by  your  prophets,  and  permitted  by  your  priests,  to  live  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  centur}'.  But  that  this  incredibility 
should  be  felt  as  no  calamitj', — but  rather  benefit  and  emanci- 
pation ;  and  that  the  voluble  announcement  of  vile  birth  and 
eternal  death  as  the  origin  and  inheritance  of  man,  should  be 
exulted  over  as  a  new  light  of  the  eyes  and  strength  of  the 
limbs  ;  this  sometimes,  after  all  that  I  have  resolved,  is  like  to 
paralyse  me  into  silence — mere  horror  and  inert  winter  of  life. 

I  am  going  presently  to  quote  to  you,  with  i-eference  to  the 
accounts  of  what  I  have  been  last  doing  for  your  Mnsenm, 
(Article  I.  of  Correspondence.)  some  sentences  of  an  admirable 
letter  which  has  been  just  put  into  my  hands,  though  it  ap- 
peared on  the  27th  of  February  last,  in  the  '  Manchester 
Guardian.'  An  admirable  letter,  I  repeat,  in  its  general  aim  ; 
and  in  much  of  its  text ; — closing,  nevertheless,  with  the  sorrow- 
ful admission  in  the  sentence  italicized  in  following  extract, — 
its  writer  appearing  wholly  unconscious  of  the  sorrowfulness 
of  it. 

"  Tliat  art  had,  as  we  believe,  great  popularity  in  Greece — 
that  it  had,  as  we  know,  such  popularity  in  Italy — was  in  great 
measure  owing  to  its  representing  pei'sonages  and  events  known 
to  all  classes.  Statue  and  jiicture  were  the  illustration  of  tales, 
the  text  of  which  was  in  every  memorj'.  For  our  woi'l'hiy 
men  no  such  tales  exist,  though  it  may  be  hoped  that  to  the 
children  now  in  our  schools  a  few  heroic  actions  of  great 
Englishmen  will  be  as  well  known,  when,  a  few  years  hence, 
the  children  are  men  and  women,  as  the  lives  of  the  saints 
were  to  Italian  workmen  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  the  hunt- 
ing in  Calydon  and  the  labours  of  Hercules  to  Athenians, 
twenty-thi'ee  hundred  years  ago." 

"For  our  working  men,  no  such  tales  exist."  Is  that,  then, 
admittedly  and  conclusively  true?  Are  Englishmen,  by  order 
of  our  school-board,  never  more  to  hear  of  Hercules, — of 
Theseus, — of  Atrides — or  the  tale  of  Troy  ?    Nor  of  the  lives 
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of  the  saints  neither  ?  Thej  are  to  pass  their  years  now  as  a 
tale  that  is  not  told — are  they  ?  The  tale  of  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Magdalen — the  tale  of  St.  Jolin  and  his  first  and  last  mother  * 
— the  tale  of  St.  John's  Master, on  whose  breast  he  leant?  Are 
all  forgotten  then  ?  and  for  the  English  workman,  is  it  to  be 
assnnied  in  the  outset  of  benevolent  designs  for 'improvijig  his 
character  '  that  "  no  such  tales  exist "  ? 

And  those  other  tales,  which  do  exist — good  Manchester 
friend, — tales  no^  of  the  saints  ?  Of  the  Magdulens  who  love — 
not  mnch  ;  and  the  Marys,  who  never  waste  anything;  and  the 
"heroic  Englishmen"  who  feel  the  "interests  of  England"  to 
be — their  own? — You  will  have  pictures  of  these,  you  think, 
for  improvement  of  our  working  mind.  Alas,  good  friend, 
but  where  is  your  painter  to  coinefi-om  ?  You  have  forgotten, 
in  the  quaintest  way,  to  ask  thai!  When  you  recognize  as 
our  inevitable  fate  that  we  shall  no  more  "learn  in  our  child- 
hood, as  the  Italians  did,  at  once  grateful  reverence  for  the 
lovo  of  Christ,  the  sufferings  of  the  Virgin,  or  the  j)atient  cour- 
age of  the  saints,"  and  yet  would  endeavour  to  comfort  us  in 
the  loss  of  these  learnings  by  surrounding  us  with  "beautiful 
things" — you  have  not  told  us  who  shall  make  them  !  You 
tell  us  that  the  Greeks  were  surrounded  with  beautiful  objects. 
True;  but  the  Greeks  must  have  made  them  before  they  could 
be  suirounded  by  them.  How  did  they  do  so?  The  Tl<tmans 
stole  them,  in  the  6i)irit  of  conquest;  and  we  buy  them — in  the 
spirit  of  trade.  But  the  Greek  and  the  Italian  created  them. 
J>y  what  6|)irit? — they? 

Although  attempting  no  answer  to  this  ultimate  question,  the 
immediate  propositions  in  the  paper  are,  as  I  have  said,  admir- 
able;  and  in  the  comments  with  which  I  must  accompany 
what  I  now  quote  of  it,  please  uiulerstand  that  I  anj  not  oj)j)08- 
ing  tlie  writer,  but  endeavouring  to  lead  him  on  the  traces  of 
his  liitherto  right  thoughts,  into  tlieir  true  consequences. 

*  "  Then  came  unto  Lim  the  mother  of  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  bcscechiu^ 
him." 
"Then  siith  Ijc  to  that  UiHcipIe,  Behold,  th}-  mother." 
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The  sentences  quoted  above  are  part  of  a  description  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  I  leave  them  now  to  take  their  proper  place. 

'*  What  are  the  conditions  under  which  art  is  now  studied  ? 
We  meet  in  no  temples  adorned  with  statues  of  gods,  whose 
forms  are  at  the  same  time  symbols  of  divine  power  and  types 
of  earthly  beauty,  (a)  Our  eyes  are  not  trained  to  judge  sculp- 
ture by  watching  the  lithe  strong  limbs  of  athletes,  {b)  We 
do  not  learn  in  our  childhood,  as  the  Italians  did,  at  once  grate- 
ful reverence  for  the  love  of  Christ,  the  sufferings  of  the 
Virgin,  the  patient  courage  of  the  saints,  and  admiration  of 
the  art  tliat  shadowed  them  forth.  But  we  have  the  lioyal 
Institution  in  Mosley  Street,  and  its  annual  exhibition  of 
pictures  and  sculpture.  We  have  far  less  leisure  than  the  con- 
temporaries of  Raphael  or  of  Praxiteles,  {c)     Our  eyes  rest 

(a)  In  his  presently  following  proposals  for ''  a  better  sys- 
tem," the  writer  leaves  many  of  these  calamitous  conditions 
unspoken  of,  assuming  them,  presumably,  to  be  irretrievable. 
And  this  first  one,  that  we  do  not  meet  in  temples,  etc.,  he 
passes  in  such  silence. 

May  I  at  least  suggest  that  if  we  cannot  have  any  graven 
images  of  gods,  at  least,  since  the  first  of  tlie  Latter-day  pam- 
phlets, we  might  have  demolished  those  of  our  various  Hudsons. 

(J)  The  writer  feels  instinctively,  but  his  readers  might  not 
gather  the  iuiplied  inference,  that  locomotives,  however  swift, 
as  substitutes  for  legs,  and  rifles  or  torpedoes,  however  effective 
and  far-reaching  as  substitutes  for  arms,  cannot, — by  some  ex- 
traordinary appointments  of  Providence  in  the  matter  of  taste, 
— be  made  subjects  of  heroic  sculpture. 

(c)  Why,  my  friend  ?  Does  not  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  declare 
(see  last  Fors,  p.  114)  that "  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  com- 
mercial history  of  any  country,  of  either  ancient  or  modern 
times,  that  would  compare  with  the  mass  of  opulence  of  Eng- 
land of  the  present  day"? — and  cannot  opulence  purchase 
leisure?  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  a  goose ;  and 
liis  inquiries  into  the  commercial  history  of  ancient  and  modern 
times  have  never  reached  so  far  as  tiic  origin  even  of  adultera- 
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patiently  on  the  unmeaning  and  ugly  forms  of  modern  furni- 
ture, on  soot-begrimed  and  hideous  houses,  on  a  stratum  of 
sujoke-laden  air  that  usurps  the  name  of  sky.  {d)  The  modern 
system  of  hmdscape  painting,  the  modern  use  of  water-colour, 
alone  suffice  to  make  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  art  far  more 
difficult  than  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago.  {e)     Yet  we  act  as 

tion  of  butter  ;  (Look  back,  by  the  way,  to  my  former  notes  on 
Isaiah  vii.  15;  and  just  take  these  farther  little  contributions  on 
the  sul)ject.  The  other  day,  in  tlie  Hotel  de  laPoste  at  Brieg, 
1  had  a  nice  girl- waitress  from  the  upper  Yalais;  to  whom, 
having  uttered  complaint  of  the  breakfast  honey  being  watery 
and  brown,  instead  of  sugary  and  white,  ''What !"  she  said,  in 
self-reproachful  tone,  "  have  I  brought  you  'du  clair'!"and 
running  briskly  away,  returned  presently  with  a  clod  of  splen- 
did saccharine  snow.  "  Well,  but  tell  me  then,  good  Louise, 
what  do  they  put  in  their  honey  to  make  this  mess  of  it,  that 
they  gave  you  first  for  me  ?"  "  Carrots,  I  believe,  sir,"  she 
answered,  bravely ;  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  it  was  no  worse  ;) 
but,  though  Mr.  Goldvvin  Smith  he  a  goose,  and  though,  instead 
of  an  opulent  nation,  we  are  indeed  too  poor  to  ])uy  fresh  but- 
ter, or  eat  fresh  meat, — is  even  that  any  reason  why  we  should 
have  no  leisure?  What  are  all  our  machines  for,  then  ?  Can 
we  do  in  ten  minutes,  without  man  or  horse,  what  a  Greek 
coul<l  not  have  done  in  a  year,  with  all  the  king's  horses  and 
all  the  king's  men  ? — and  is  the  result  of  all  this  mafiniticent 
mechanism,  only  that  we  have  "far  less  leisure"? 

{(I)  One  of  tlie  most  grotesque  consequences  of  this  total 
concealment  of  the  sky,  with  resj)ect  to  art,  is  the  hatred  of  the 
modern  landscape  painter  for  blue  colour!  I  walked  through 
the  Royal  Academy  yesterday;  and  found  that,  in  all  the  land- 
scapes, the  sky  was  j)aintcd  like  a  piece  of  white  wall  j)la6tcr. 

(<;')  Probably  tlie  modei'n  use  of  landscape  painting,  and  the 
modern  use  of  water-colour,  are  wrong,  tlien.  The  use  of  good 
landscape  painting  is  to  make  the  knowledge  of  nature  easier, 
— not  the  knowledge  of  art  more  difficult, — than  it  was  in 
earlier  days. 
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if  we  believed  that  by  strolling  for  a  few  hours  a  day,  on  a  few 
days  in  the  year,  througli  a  collection  of  pictures  most  of  which 
are  bad,  and  by  carelessly  looking  at  a  few  pictures  of  our 
own,  we  can  learn  to  understand  and  be  interested  in  more 
forms  of  art  than  Da  Vinci  or  Michael  Angelo  would  have 
tried  to  master,  at  a  time  when  art  still  coniined  itself  to  famil- 
iar and  noble  subjects,  and  had  not  yet  taken  the  whole  uni- 
verse for  its  province.(y) 

"  Is  no  better  system  possible  ?  It  is,  I  believe,  as  certain 
that  in  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  learnt  to  better  under- 
stand good  nmsic,  and  to  love  it  more,  as  that  in  the  same  time 
our  knowledge  and  love  of  pictures  have  not  increased.  The 
reason  is  easily  found.  Our  music  has  heen  chosen  for  us  hy 
masters,  and  our  pictures  have  heen  chosen  hy  ourselves,  {g)     If 

(y^  I  do  not  myself  observe  any  petulant  claims  on  the  part 
of  modern  art  to  take  the  universe  for  its  province.  It  appears 
to  me,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  principally  occupied  in  its  own 
dining-room,  dressing-room,  and  drawing-room. 

{g)  I  have  italicized  this  sentence,  a  wonderful  admission 
from  an  Englishman  ;  and  indeed  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter. 
But  the  statement  that  our  pictures  have  been  chosen  by  our- 
selves is  not  wholly  true.  It  was  so,  in  the  days  when  English 
amateurs  filled  their  houses  with  Teniers,  Rubens,  and  Guido, 
and  might  more  cheaply  have  bought  Angelico  and  Titian. 
But  we  have  not  been  masterless  of  late  years;  far  from  it. 
The  suddenly  luminous  idea  tliat  Art  might  possibly  be  a  lucra- 
tive occupation,  secured  the  submission  of  England  to  such 
instruction  as,  with  that  object,  she  could  procure  :  and  the 
Professorship  of  Sir  Henry  Cole  at  Kensington  has  corrupted 
tlie  system  of  art-teaching  all  over  England  into  a  state  of 
abortion  and  falsehood  from  which  it  will  take  twenty  years  to 
recover.  The  Professorships  also  of  Messrs.  Agnew  at  Man- 
chester have  covered  tiie  walls  of  that  metropolis  with  "  ex- 
changeable property"  on  tlie  exchanges  of  which  the  dealer 
always  made  his  commission,  and  of  which  perhaps  one  canvas 
in  a  hundred  iy  of  some  intrinsic  value,  and  may  be  liereafter 
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we  can  imagine  exliibitions  where  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
symphonies,  quartets,  and  songs  could  be  lieard,  not  more  im- 
perfectly than  pictures  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  are  seen  at 
the  Academy,  and  works  to  which  at  a  concert  we  must  listen 
for  twenty  minutes  were  to  be  listened  through  in  as  many 
seconds  or  indeed  by  an  ear  glance  at  a  few  bars,  can  we  doubt 
that  pretty  tunes  would  be  more  popular  than  the  finest  sym- 
phonies of  Beethoven,  or  the  loveliest  of  Schubert's  songs  ? 
'•  It  is  surely  possible  (h)  to  find  a  man  or  men  who  will  guide 

put  to  good  and  permanent  use.  But  the  first  of  all  condi- 
tions, for  this  object,  is  that  the  Manchester  men  s/toidd,  for  a 
little  while,  '  choose  for  themselves'!  That  they  should  buy 
nothing  with  intent  to  sell  it  again ;  and  that  they  should  buy 
it  of  the  artist  only,  face  to  face  with  him  ;  or  from  the  exhi- 
bition wall  by  direct  correspondence  with  him,''^ 

(A)  Perfectly  possible  ;  if  first  you  will  take  the  pains  to 
ascertain  that  the  person  who  is  to  guide  you  in  painting,  can 
paint,  as  you  ascertained  of  Mr.  Ilalle  that  he  could  play. 
You  did  not  go  to  the  man  at  the  music  shop,  and  pay  him  fifty 
guineas  commission  for  recommending  you  a  new  tune,  did 
you  ?  But  what  else  than  that  have  you  ever  done,  with 
I'cppect  to  painting?  I  once,  for  instance,  m^'self,  took  the 
trouble  to  recommend  the  burghers  of  Liverpool  to  buy  a 
Ila[)hael.  As  nobody  had  paid,  or  was  to  pay  me,  any  commis- 
sion for  my  recommendation,  they  looked  on  it  as  an  imperti- 
nence ;  ])rinted  it — though  written  as  a  private  letter  to  a 
personal  friend, — made  what  jest  they  could  out  of  it,  declared 
the  ))icture  was  cracked,  left  it  to  crack  farther,  bought  more 

*  Tlic  existence  of  tlie  moilern  picture  (Icalor  is  impossible  in  any  city  or 
country  where  art  is  to  prosper  ;  but  some  day  I  b<ipc  to  arrange  a  '  bottega' 
for  tlie  St.  George's  Company,  in  which  water-colour  drawings  shall  be  sold, 
none  being  received  at  higher  price  than  fifty  guineas,  nor  at  less  than  six, — 
(I'rout's  old  fixed  standard  for  country  dealers,) — and  at  the  commission  of 
one  guinea  to  the  shopkeeper,  paid  by  the  buyer  ;  on  the  understanding  that 
the  work  is,  by  said  shopkeeper,  known  to  be  pood,  and  warranted  as  such  ; 
just  as  simply  as  a  dealer  in  cheese  or  meat  answers  for  the  quality  of  tho'iC 
articles. 
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US  in  our  study  of  pictures  as  Mr.  Halle  lias  guided  us  in  our 
study  of  music, — who  will  place  before  us  good  pictures,  and 
carefully  guard  us  from  seeing  bad.  A  collection  of  a  dozen 
pictures  in  oil  and  water  colour,  each  excellent  of  its  kind,  each 
with  an  explanation  of  what  its  painter  most  wished  to  sliow, 
of  his  method  of  work,  of  his  reasons  for  choosing  his  point  of 
view,  and  for  each  departure  from  the  strictest  possible  accu- 
I'acy  in  imitation,  written  by  men  of  fit  nature  and  training — 
such  a  collection  would  be  of  far  greater  help  to  those  people 
who  desire  to  study  art  than  any  number  of  ordinary  exhibi- 
tions of  pictures.  Men  who  by  often  looking  at  these  few 
works,  knew  them  well,  would  liave  learnt  more  of  painting, 
and  w^ould  have  a  safer  standard  by  which  to  judge  other  pict- 
ures, tlian  is  often  learnt  and  gained  by  those  who  are  not 
painters.  Such  a  collection  would  not  need  a  costly  building 
for  its  reception,  so  that  in  each  of  our  parks  a  small  gallery  of 
the  kind  might  be  formed,  which  might,  of  course,  also  contain 
a  few  good  engravings,  good  vases,  and  good  casts,  each  with 
a  carefully  written  explanation  of  our  reasons  for  thinking  it 
good.  Then,  perliaps,  in  a  few  years,  authority  would  do  for 
these  forms  of  art  what  it  has  done  for  music.  But  many 
otlier  lessons  could  at  the  same  time  be  taught.  None  is  of 
greater  importance  than  that  beautiful  form  in  the  things  that 
surround  us  can  give  us  as  much,  if  not  as  high,  pleasure,  as 

David  Coxes,  and  got  an  amateur  lecturer  next  year  to  lecture 
to  them  on  the  beauties  of  Rapiiael. 

But  if  you  will  get  once  quit  of  your  precious  British  idea 
that  your  security  is  in  the  dealer's  commission  on  the  cost, 
yon  may  get  help  and  authority  easily  enough.  If  you  look  at 
Number  VI.  of  my  'Mornings  in  Florence,'  you  will  see  that 
I  speak  with  somewhat  mortified  respect  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Ciiarles  F.  Murray,  as  knowing  more,  in  many  ways,  of  Italian 
pictures  than  I  do  myself.  You  may  give  him  any  sum  you 
like  to  spend  in  Italian  pictures, — you  will  find  that  none  of  it 
sticks  tf>  his  fingers  :  that  every  ]>icture  he  buys  io\-  you  is  a 
good  one  ;  and  that  he  will  charge  you  simply  for  his  time. 
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that  in  pictures  and  statues; — tliat  our  scTisibility  for  higliei 
forms  of  beauty  is  fostered  by  everything  beautiful  that  gives 
us  pleasure  ; — and  that  the  cultivation  of  a  sense  of  beauty  i. 
not  necessarily  costly,  but  is  as  possible  for  people  of  moderate 
incomes  as  for  the  rich.  Why  should  not  the  rooms  in  which 
pictures  are  shown  be  fui-nished  as  the  rooms  are  furnished  in 
which  the  few  English  people  of  cultivated  love  of  art  live,  so 
that  we  may  learn  from  them  that  the  difference  between 
beautiful  and  ugly  wall  papers,  carpets,  curtains,  vases,  chairs, 
and  tables  is  as  real  as  the  difference  between  good  and  bad 
pictures  ?  In  hundreds  of  people  there  is  dormant  a  sensi- 
bility to  beauty  that  this  would  be  enough  to  awaken. 

"  Of  our  working  classes,  comparatively  few  ever  enter  a 
galler}'  of  pictures,  and  unless  a  sense  of  beauty  can  be  awak- 
ened by  other  means,  the  teaching  of  the  School  of  Art  is  not 
likely  to  be  sought  by  many  people  of  that  class.  In  our 
climate,  home,  and  not  gallery  or  piazza,  is  the  place  where  the 
influence  of  art  must  be  felt.  To  carry  any  forms  of  art  into 
the  homes  of  working  people  would  a  few  years  ago  have 
been  impossible.  Happily  we  have  seen  lately  the  creation  of 
schools  and  workmen's  clubs,  destined,  we  may  hope,  to  be  as 
truly  parts  of  their  homes  as  ])ublic-houses  have  been,  and  as 
their  cramped  houses  are.  Our  schools  are  already  so  well 
managed  that  probably  many  children  pass  in  them  the  liajv 
))iest  hours  they  know.  In  those  large,  airy  rooms  let  us  place 
a  few  beautiful  casts,  a  few  drawings  of  subjects,  if  possible, 
that  the  elder  children  read  of  in  their  lessons,  a  few  vases  or 
pretty  screens.  By  gifts  of  a  few  simple  things  of  this  kind, 
of  a  few  beautiful  flowers  beautifully  arranged,  the  love  and 
tiie  study  of  art  will  be  more  helped  than  by  the  gift  of  twenty 
times  their  cost  to  the  building  fund  of  an  art  gallery." 

From  the  point  where  my  last  note  interruj)ted  it,  the  pre- 
ceding letter  is  all  admirable ;  and  the  passage  respecting 
choice  and  exj)lanation  of  pictures,  the  most  valuable  I  have 
ever  seen  i)rinted  in  a  ])ul)lic  journal  on  the  subject  of  the 
Arts.     iJut  let  me  strongly  recommend  the  writer  to  put  out 
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of  liis  thoughts,  for  tlie  time,  all  questions  of  beautiful  furni- 
ture and  surroundings.  Perfectly  simple  shelter,  under  the 
roughest  stones  and  timber  that  will  keep  out  the  weather,  is 
at  present  the  only  wholesome  condition  of  private  life.  Let 
there  be  no  assumptions  of  anything,  or  attempts  at  anything, 
but  cleanliness,  health,  and  honesty,  both  in  person  and  posses- 
sion. Then,  whatever  you  can  afford  to  spend  for  education 
in  art,  give  to  good  masters,  and  leave  them  to  do  the  best 
they  can  for  you :  and  what  you  can  afford  to  spend  for  the 
splendour  of  your  cit}',  buy  grass,  flowers,  sea,  and  sky  with. 
No  art  of  man  is  possible  without  those  primal  Treasures  of 
the  art  of  God. 

I  must  not  close  this  letter  without  noting  some  of  the 
deeper  causes  which  may  influence  the  success  of  an  effort 
made  this  year  in  London,  and  in  many  respects  on  sound 
principles,  for  the  promulgation  of  Art-knowledge ;  the  open- 
ing, namely,  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 

In  the  flrst  place,  it  has  been  planned  and  is  directed  by  a 
gentleman*  in  the  true  desire  to  help  the  artists  and  better 
the  art  of  his  country  : — not  as  a  commercial  speculation. 
Since  in  this  main  condition  it  is  right,  I  hope  success  for  it ; 
but  in  very  many  secondary  matters  it  must  be  set  on  differ- 
ent footing  before  its  success  can  be  sure. 

Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  is  at  pi-esent  an  amateur  both  in  art  and 
shopkeeping.  He  must  take  up  either  one  or  the  other  busi- 
ness, if  he  would  prosper  in  either.  If  he  intends  to  manage 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery  riglith',  he  must  not  put  his  own  works 
in  it  until  lie  can  answer  for  their  quality :  if  he  means  to  be 
a  painter,  he  must  not  at  present  superintend  the  erection  of 
public  buildings,  or  amuse  himself  with  their  decoi'ation  by 
china  and  upholstery.  The  upholster}'  of  the  Gi'osvcnor  Gal- 
lery is  poor  in  itself;  and  very  grievously  injurious  to  the 
best  pictures  it  contains,  while  its  glitter  as  unjustly  veils  the 
vulgarity  of  the  worst. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  unadvisable  to  group  the  works  of 

*  As  also,  by  the  way,  the  Fiue-art  gallery  by  my  friend  Mr.  Huish,  who 
means  no  less  well. 
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each  artist  togetlier.  The  most  original  of  painters  repeat 
themselves  in  favourite  dexterities, — the  most  excellent  of 
painters  forget  themselves  in  habitual  errors  :  and  it  is  unwise 
to  exhibit  in  too  close  sequence  the  monotony  of  their  virtues, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  their  faults.  In  some  cases,  of  course, 
the  pieces  of  intended  series  illustrate  and  enhance  each 
other's  beauty, — as  notably  the  Gainsborough  Royal  Portraits 
last  year;  and  the  really  beautiful  ones  of  the  three  sisters,  by 
Millais,  in  this  gallery.  But  in  general  it  is  better  that  each 
painter  should,  in  litting  places,  take  his  occasional  part  in  the 
pleasantness  of  the  picture-concert,  than  at  once  run  through 
all  his  pieces,  and  retire. 

In  the  third  place,  the  pictures  of  scholars  ought  not  to  be 
exhibited  together  with  those  of  their  masters ;  more  espe- 
cially in  cases  where  a  school  is  so  distinct  as  that  founded  by 
Mr.  Burne  Jones,  and  contains  many  elements  definitely  an- 
tagonistic to  the  general  tendencies  of  public  feeling.  Much 
that  is  noble  in  the  expression  of  an  individual  mind,  becomes 
contemptible  as  the  badge  of  a  party  ;  and  although  nothing 
is  more  beautiful  or  necessary  in  the  youth  of  a  painter  than 
his  affection  and  submission  to  his  teacher,  his  own  work,  dur- 
ing the  stage  of  subservience,  should  never  be  exhibited  where 
the  master's  may  be  either  confused  by  the  frequency,  or  dis- 
graced by  the  fallacy,  of  its  echo. 

Of  the  estimate  which  should  be  formed  of  Mr.  Jones's  own 
work,  I  have  never,  until  now,  felt  it  my  duty  to  speak; 
partly  because  I  knew  that  the  persons  who  disliked  it  were 
incapable  of  being  taught  better  ;  and  partly  because  I  could 
not  myself  wholly  determine  how  far  the  qualities  which  are 
to  many  pei-sons  so  repulsive,  were  indeed  reprehensible. 

His  work,  first,  is  simply  the  only  art-work  at  present  pro- 
duced in  England  which  will  be  received  by  the  future  as 
'classic'  in  its  kind, — the  best  that  has  been,  or  could  be.  I 
tljink  those  portraits  by  Millais  may  be  immortal,  (if  the 
colour  is  firm,)  but  only  in  such  subordinate  relation  to  Gains- 
borough aTid  Velasquez,  as  l>()nif:i/i<»,  for  instance,  to  Titian. 
But  the  action  of  imagination  of  the  highest  power  in  nuine 
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Jones,  under  the  conditions  of  scholarship,  of  social  beauty, 
and  of  social  distress,  which  necessarily  aid,  thwart,  and  colour 
it,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  are  alone  in  art, — unrivalled  in 
their  kind  ;  and  I  know  that  these  will  be  immortal,  as  the 
best  things  the  mid-nineteenth  century  in  England  could  do, 
in  such  true  relations  as  it  had,  through  all  confusion,  retained 
with  the  paternal  and  everlasting  Art  of  the  world. 

Secondly.  Their  faults  are,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  inherent  in 
them  as  the  shadow  of  their  virtues  ; — not  consequent  on  any 
error  which  we  should  be  wise  in  regretting,  or  just  in  reprov- 
ing. With  men  of  consummately  powerful  imagination,  the 
question  is  always,  between  finishing  one  conception,  or  partly 
seizing  and  suggesting  three  or  four :  and  among  all  the  great 
^.nventors,  Botticelli  is  the  only  one  who  never  allowed  con- 
ception to  interfere  with  completion.  All  the  others, — Giotto, 
Masaccio,  Luini,  Tintoret,  and  Turner,  permit  themselves  con- 
tinually in  slightriess ;  and  the  resulthig  conditions  of  execu- 
tion ought,  I  think,  in  every  case  to  be  received  as  the  best 
possible,  under  the  given  conditions  of  imaginative  force.  To 
require  that  any  one  of  these  Days  of  Creation  should  have 
been  finished  as  Bellini  or  Carpaccio  would  have  finished  it,  is 
simply  to  require  that  the  other  Days  should  not  have  been 
begun. 

Lastly,  the  mamierisms  and  errors  of  these  pictures,  what- 
ever may  be  their  extent,  are  never  affected  or  indolent.  The 
work  is  natural  to  the  painter,  however  strange  to  us;  and  it 
is  wrought  with  utmost  conscience  of  care,  however  far,  to  his 
own  or  our  desire,  the  result  may  yet  be  incomplete.  Scarcely 
so  much  can  be  said  for  any  other  pictures  of  the  modei'n 
schools:  their  eccentricities  are  almost  always  in  some  degree 
forced  ;  and  their  imperfections  gratuitously,  if  not  imperti- 
nently, indulged.  For  Mr.  Whistler's  own  sake,  no  less  than 
for  the  protection  of  the  purchaser,  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  ought 
not  to  have  admitted  works  into  the  gallery  in  which  the  ill- 
educated  conceit  of  the  artist  so  nearly  approached  the  aspect 
of  wilful  imposture.  I  have  seen,  and  heard,  much  of  Cock- 
ney impudence  before  now ;   but  never  expected  to  Ijear  a 
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coxcomb  ask  two  hundred  guineas  for  flinging  a  pot  of  paint 
in  the  public's  face. 

Among  tlie  minor  works  carefully  and  honourably  finished 
in  this  gallery,  M.  Heilbuth's  are  far  the  best,  but  I  think  M. 
Tissot's  require  especial  notice,  because  their  dexterity  and 
brilliancy  are  apt  to  make  the  spectator  forget  their  conscien- 
tiousness. Most  of  them  are,  unhappily,  mere  coloured  photo- 
graphs of  vulgar  society;  but  the  'Strength  of  Will,'  though 
sorely  injured  by  the  two  subordinate  figures,  makes  me  think 
the  painter  capable,  if  he  would  obey  his  graver  thoughts,  of 
doing  much  that  would,  with  real  benefit,  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  French  and  English  public  whose  fancy 
is  at  present  caught  only  by  Gustave  Doi'e.  The  rock  land- 
scape by  Millais  has  also  been  carefully  wrought,  but  with  ex- 
aggeration of  the  ligneous  look  of  the  rocks.  Its  colour  as  a 
picture,  and  the  sense  it  conveys  of  the  real  beauty  of  the 
scene,  are  both  grievously  weakened  by  the  white  sky  ;  al- 
ready noticed  as  one  of  the  characteristic  errors  of  recent  land- 
scape. But  the  spectator  may  still  gather  from  them  some 
conception  of  what  this  great  painter  might  have  done,  had  he 
remained  faithful  to  the  principles  of  his  school  when  he  first 
led  its  onset.  Time  was,  he  could  have  })ainted  every  herb  of 
the  rock,  and  every  wave  of  the  stieam,  with  the  precision  of 
Yan-Eyck,  and  the  lustre  of  Titian. 

And  such  animals  as  he  drew, — for  perfectness  and  ease  of 
action,  and  expression  of  whatever  in  them  had  part  in  the 
power  or  the  peace  of  humanity  !  lie  could  have  j);iinted  the 
red  deer  of  the  moor,  and  the  lamb  of  the  fold,  as  never  man 
did  yet  in  this  world.  You  will  never  know  what  you  have 
lost  in  him.  But  landscape,  and  living  creature,  and  the  soul 
of  man — you  are  like  to  lose  them  all,  soon.  I  had  many  things 
to  say  to  you  in  this  Fors; — of  the  little  lake  of  Thirlmere, 
and  stream  of  St.  John's  Vale,  which  Manchester,  in  its  zeal 
for  art,  is  about  to  drain  from  their  mountain-fields  into  its 
water-closets  (make  pictures  of  those,  will  you  then,  my  Man- 
chester friends?);  so  also  for  educational  purposes,  here  in  the 
lino  West  of  London,  the  decent  burghers  place  their  middlg- 
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class  girls'  school  at  the  end  of  Old  Burlington  Street,  and  put 
a  brutal  head,  to  make  mouths  at  them,  over  its  door.  There, 
if  you  will  think  of  it,  j'ou  may  see  the  complete  issue  of  Sir 
Henry  Cole's  professorship  at  Kensington.  This  is  the  best 
your  Modern  Art  can  write — of  divine  inscription  over  the 
strait  gate — for  its  girl-youth  !  But  I  have  no  more  time,  nor 
any  words  bitter  enough,  to  speak  lightly  of  the  evil  of  these 
things ;  and  here  have  Fors  and  St.  Theodore  been  finding, 
for  me,  a  little  happy  picture  of  sacred  animal  life,  to  end  with 
for  this  time.  It  is  from  a  lovely  story  of  a  country  village 
and  its  good  squire  and  gentle  priest — told  by  one  of  my  dear 
friends,  and  every  word  of  it  true, — in  '  Buily's  Magazine  '  for 
this  month.*  It  is  mostly  concerning  a  Derby  Favourite,  and 
is  a  strait  lesson  in  chivahy  throughout ; — but  this  is  St.  The- 
odore's bit  of  it.  The  horse  had  been  sent  down  to  Doncas- 
ter  to  run  for  the  St.  Leger,  and  there  went  off  his  feed,  and 
became  restless  and  cheerless, — so  that  everj-  one  thought  he 
had  been  'got  at.'  One  of  the  stable-boys,  watching  him,  at 
last  said,  '*  He's  a-looking  for  his  kitten."  The  kitten  was 
telegraphed  for,  and  sent  down,  two  hundred  miles.  "The 
moment  it  was  taken  out  of  its  basket  and  saw  the  horse,  it 
jumped  on  his  back,  ran  over  his  head,  and  was  in  the  manger 
in  a  moment,  and  began  patting  his  nose."  And  the  horse 
took  to  his  feed  again,  and  was  as  well  as  ever — and  won  the 
race. 

*  Magazine — or  Miscellany.     I  forget  which. 
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I.  Affairs  of  the  Company. 

I  have  obtained  the  kind  consent  of  Mr.  George  Baker  (at  present  the 
Mayor  of  Birmingham),  to  accept  Trusteeship  for  us,  such  Trusteeship  be- 
ing always  understood  as  not  implying  any  general  consent  in  the  principles 
of  the  Company,  but  only  favourable  sympathy  in  its  main  objects.  Our 
second  Trustee  will  be  Mr.  Q.  Talbot,  virtually  the  donor,  together  with  his 
mother,  who  has  so  zealously  helped  us  in  all  ways,  of  our  little  rock-estate 
at  Barmouth.  I  am  just  going  down  to  see  the  twenty  acres  which  Mr. 
Baker  has  also  given  us  in  Worcestershire.  It  is  woodland,  of  which  I  have 
ordered  the  immediate  clearing  of  about  the  fourth  part;  this  is  being  done 
under  Mr.  Baker's  kind  superintendence:  the  cheque  for£100  under  date 5th 
May  in  the  subjoined  accounts  is  for  tliLs  work. 

At  last  our  legal  position  is,  I  think,  also  secure.  Our  solicitors  have  been 
instructetl  by  Mr.  Barber  to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a  licence  under 
sec.  23  of  the  "  Companies  Act,  1867."  The  conditions  of  licence  stated  in 
that  section  appear  to  have  been  drawn  up  precisely  for  the  convenience  of 
the  St.  George's  Company,  anil  the  terms  of  it  are  clearer  than  any  I  have 
yet  lx;en  able  to  draw  up  my.self,  as  follows: — 

*'  The  income  and  property  of  the  Association,  whencesoever  derived, 
shall  be  apjilied  solely  towards  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  As.socia- 
tion  a.s  set  forth  in  this  memorandum  of  a.ssociation ;  and  no  portion  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  transferred  directly  or  indirectly,  by  way  of  dividend,  or 
bonus,  or  otherwise  how.socver  by  way  of  profit,  to  the  persons  who  at  any 
time  are  or  have  been  mcmlKrs  of  the  A.s.sociation,  or  to  any  of  them,  or  to 
any  i)erson  claiming  thniuirh  any  of  them. 

"  Provided  that  nolliing  herein  shall  prevent  the  pajTnent,  in  good  faith, 
of  remuneration  to  any  ollicers  or  sorvant.s  of  the  Association,  or  to  any 
mcml)er  of  the  A'wwK-iation,  or  other  person,  in  return  for  any  services  act- 
ually rendere<l  to  the  A.'wociation." 

There  will  not,  in  the  opinion  of  our  lawyers.  Ik;  any  dirtlculty  in  obtain- 
ing the  sjmction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  this  Act;  but  I  remain  myself 
prepared  for  the  orcurrenrc  of  new  points  of  formal  difllculfy;  and  must 
still  and  always  pray  the  Companions  to  rememlMT  that  the  n-al  slren^'th  of 
the  S(K;iety  is  in  its  resolved  and  vital  unity;  not  in  the  limits  of  its  external 
form. 
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I  must  enter  into  more  particulars  than  I  have  space  for,  to-day,  respect- 
ing the  position  of  some  of  our  poorer  Companions,  before  explaining  some 
of  the  smaller  items  of  wages  in  the  subjoined  account.  The  principal  sums 
have  been  paid  to  Mr.  Swan  for  the  gradual  furnishing  of  the  Museum;  and 
to  artist.s  at  Venice  for  dra-vsings  made  for  its  art  gallery.  But  for  £100  of 
the  i'loO  last  paid  to  Mr.  Murray,  I  have  also  secured,  \sith  his  assistance,  a 
picture  of  extreme  value  that  has  been  hitherto  overlooked  in  the  Manfrini 
gallery;  and  clearly  kept  for  us  by  Fors,  as  the  exactly  right  picture  on  the 
possession  of  which  to  found  our  Sheffield  school  of  art.  It  is  a  Madonna 
by  Verrocchio,  the  Master  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  and 
of  Perugino,  and  the  grandest  metal-worker  of  Italy. 

And  it  is  entirely  pure  and  safe  for  us;  but  will  need  carefullest  securing 
of  the  tempera  colour  on  its  panel  before  it  can  be  moved:  it  cannot,  there- 
fore, reach  Sheffield  till  the  autumn.  The  other  works  bought  for  the  Mu- 
seum will  be  there  in  the  course  of  this  month. 

II.  I  have  received  several  kind  letters  from  correspondents,  under  the 
impression  of  my  having  definitelj'  announced  the  discontinuance  of  Fors  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  encouraging  me  still  to  proceed  with  it.  But  I  never 
said  that  it  was  to  be  discontinued; — only  that  it  was  to  be  completed  at  least 
into  a  well-abstracted  and  indexed  first  series  of  seven  volumes.  I  cannot 
tell  from  day  to  day  what  I  shall  be  able  or  shall  be  ordered  to  do  or  write: 
Fors  will  herself  show  me,  when  the  time  comes. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  to  thank  my  readers  for  the  help  given  me  by 
their  assurance  that  the  took  is  of  u.se,  in  many  ways  which  are  little  mani- 
fest to  me. 

III.  The  following  portions  of  two  letters  from  a  kind  and  practised 
schoolmistress,  now  one  of  our  Companions,  are  of  extreme  value: — 

"  Bristol,  19th  April,  1877. 

"Mothers  indeed  need  first  to  understand  and  value  their  own  children — 
strange  as  it  seems  to  say  so.  Whether  rich  or  poor,  they  seem  to  have  no 
notion  of  what  they  are,  or  could  be, — nor,  certainly,  of  what  they  could  do. 

"Delighting  much  in  all  you  say  about  goodness  of  work,  generally,  I  re- 
joice in  it  especially,  looking  to  what  migh*  be  done  by  children,  and  what 
will,  I  trust,  be  done  by  them  when  rightly  taught  and  trained. 

"  Those  active  energies  which  now  .so  often  sliow  themselves  in  'naughti- 
ness,'and  cause  teachers  such  terrible  trouble,  might  be  turned  to  account  for 
the  best  and  highest  purposes.  Chililron  are  p(;rfectly  capable  of  excellent 
work,  of  many  kinds, — and,  as  you  say,  of  finding  '  play  '  in  it, — |x?rhap3  all 
that  tiicy  would  need,  (though  I  am  not  quite  prc{),ired  to  .'«iy  that). 

"  They  could  be  made  to  understand  the  need  of  help,  and  could  give  very 
real  help  indeed,  in  ways  which  I  .shall  be  only  too  happy  to  suggest,  and 
make  a  beginning  in,  when  a  little  less  tied  than  at  present.  The  difficulty 
Is  not  at  all  with  children,  but  witli  their  parents,  who  never  seem  to  think 
of,  or  care  for-,  general  needs,  as  in  jiny  way  affecting  educational  work — at 
least,  in  it.s  progress.  And  meanwhile,  for  lack  of  such  training  as  can  only 
come  through  the  earnest  following  up  of  a  worthy  aim,  the  educational 
•work  its«-lf  suffers  miserably. 

"  I  find  niys<lf  s[)eakiiig  of  children  and  parents,  rather  than  giils  and 
mothers, — which  may  be  partly  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  both  boys 
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and  girls  come  under  us  in  village  schools,  such  as  I  have  had  most  to  do 
•with.  And  this  leads  me  also  (following  your  direction)  to  suggest,  tirst, 
that  '  mammas '  should  teach  their  little  girls  to  cart  for  their  hximhltr  brothers 
and  sisters, — which  they  would  naturally  do  if  not  warned  against  them,  as 
is,  I  fear,  the  rule.  There  are  indeed  obvious  dangers  in  such  contact  as 
•would  seem  right  and  natural;  but  here,  again,  your  Oxford  Lectures  give 
Buflicient  direction — if  it  were  but  applied,  (I  mean  where  you  speak  of  the 
danger  of  travelling  on  certain  parts  of  the  Continent).*  Kindly  intercouree, 
even  if  somewhat  imperfect  and  scanty,  would  soon  lead  to  the  discoverj'  of 
■ways  of  helping,  besides  the  sympathy  implied  in  it,  far  more  valuable,  if 
genuine,  than  the  upper  classes  seem  to  have  any  idea  of.  But  I  am  sure  I 
am  not  sajing  too  much  when  I  repeat  that,  so  far  from  being  encouraged  to 
care  for  '  poor '  children,  girls  are  studiously  kept  away  from  them,  except- 
ing for  suix'rticial  kindnesses — mere  gifts,  etc.  But  many  things  might  be 
given,  too,  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  both  parties,  and  at  the  smallest 
cost,  if  any,  (pecuniary,  at  least,)  to  the  giver.  Are  you  aware  of  the  .shame- 
ful waste  that  goes  on,  quite  as  a  rule,  in  the  houses  of  those  who  leave  do- 
mestic manageinent  largely  to  hou-sekeepers  and  upper  servants? — and  I  fear 
that  this  is  an  increasing  uumljcr.  I  have  not  entered  far  into  this  matter, 
but  I  know  quite  enough  to  make  me  miserable  whenever  I  think  of  it.  If 
'  j'oung  ladies '  were  instructed  in  the  barest  elements  of  'domestic  economy' 
rightly  understood,  they  would  soon  le^^^n  this  evil,  without  being,  neees.sa- 
rily,  either  very  wise  or  very  good.  And  if  tliey  were  at  all  good  and  kind, 
they  would  at  once  think  of  ways  of  benetJting  '  poor  '  people  through  their 
own  economy. 

"  But  nothing  will  stand  in  the  place  of  free  personal  intercourse,  for  the 
securing  of  the  full  blessing;  and  this  is  the  very  thing  that  mamimas  shrink 
from  entirely,  for  lx)th  themselves  and  their  daughter; . 

"  P.S. — I  bad  meant  to  spare  j'ou  a  further  inHiction,  but  wish  much  to 
add  a  word  alnmt  the  tnie  relations  of  young  gentlefolks  to  servants,  as  near- 
est to  them  of  the  humbler  chtss.  Even  nice  girls  are  in  the  habit  of  Inhav- 
ing  most  unlK'comingly  towards  them,  and  speak  of  them  in  a  way  which 
shows  they  are  entirely  at  sea  as  to  tlieir  real  position  and  duty  towards  these 
'  neiphlK)urs.'  And  yet  their  power  for  good  might  be  very  great  indeed  in 
this  direction,  if  but  known  and  used;  for,  as  you  know,  genuine  sympathy 
will  win  its  way  at  once  with  so-called  inferiors.  But  is  it  not  .so  through- 
out? '  Middle  cla.s8'  people  will  never  Ikj  won  as  long  as  there  is  such  a 
barrier  placed  in  their  way  of  pride  and  exclusivene.ss.f  The  greater  and 
Inier  l)ond  seems  entirely  sacriliced  to  tbe  lesser  distinction.  See  Oxford 
alone  in  evidence,  which  should  teach  in  everything." 

"  Easter  Monday. 

"  Education  (and  I  will  dare  to  use  the  wonl  in  writing  to  yourself)  is  no 
hopeless  drudgery,  but  full  of  life  and  briL'htness,  if  at  all  properly  under- 
8too<l.  S(;nu'  few  of  those  wlio  liave  to  do  wilii  ebildren  would  be  able  to 
follow  me  thus  far.  But  even  these  few  do  not  seem  to  .see  the  connection 
there  is  between  their  work  and  the  more  general  one — that  which  St.  George 
In  bikint:  in  hand. 

"  Everybody  aLTces  that  the  people  are  to  1)e  helped  upwards  by  'educa- 
tion '  (whatever  may  b«-  meant  by  tbe  word),  and  we  aresujijiosi-d  to  be  doing 
something  in  England  to  forwanl  tluit  eau.se.  We  know  ich)  well  that  the 
work  is  not  being  done,  all  llie  time— I<K)king  to  eh'Uienlary  s<hcK)ls,  at  lejist; 
but  even  supposing  it  were,  it  takes  yean  for  each  child  to  be  taught  and 

*  I  fortrnf,  and  dnn't  iinMorRtflrd 

+  Afrain.  I  d'ln't  (nilrt-  iindcn-tiind.  Doen  my  ccirrpspondent  mean  serrantM  by  "  Mid- 
dle-cUiiH  p<<<iplo  "r  and  what  baa  Uzford  to  do  with  it  r 
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trained,  and  the  need  of  help  is  pressini^.  Children  cannot  he  educated  in  a 
shorter  time  than  thcj-  can  grow  up  to  he  men  and  women;  hut  meanwhile, 
even  in  a  single  jear,  teaching  of  the  right  sort  would  speak  for  itself  as  to 
general  hettering.  And  its  effects  would  extend  at  once  in  a  waj^  which  '  ed- 
ucators '  have  no  idea  of  at  present,  simply  hecause  they  do  not  understand 
their  craft.  I  know  less  than  I  thought  I  did  a  few  years  ago,  but  hope  that 
this  humble-looking  admission  will  gain  credence  for  me  when  I  say  that — 
though  groping  along  with  the  rest — I  have  felt  my  way  to  facts  enough  to 
make  me  far  more  than  hopeful  about  what  may  be  done  when  free  scope 
for  right  work  is  once  secured. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  extraordinary  outlay,  or  even  special  ability  in  the 
teacher;  all  that  is  required  is  that  the  children  should  be  handled  wisely  and 
kindly,  and  turned  to  account  at  once  as  hdpers  in  the  uork  with  themselves. 

"  I  really  cannot  feel  happ\'  in  taking  up  your  time  with  going  into  detail, 
at  present,  but  am  most  thankful  to  be  allowed  to  bear  witness  in  this  matter 
— so  entirely  misimdcrstood,  as  it  seems  to  me.  Through  neglect  of  the 
grand  rule  given  in  St.  Matt.  vi.  33,*  so  entirely  applicable  to  aims  with 
children,  we  c(tme  short  of  success  as  regards  the  humblest  attainments,  the 
highest  •  standard  '  in  which,  as  set  by  Government,  could  be  reached  with 
the  greatest  ease,  if  any  right  way  were  taken." 

IV.  The  following  fragment  of  a  letter  I  have  been  just  writing  to  an  old 
farmer-friend  who  is  always  lecturing  me  on  the  impossibility  of  reclaiming 
land  on  a  small  scale,  may  be  perhaps  of  use  to  some  other  people: — 

"  You  have  never  got  it  clearly  into  your  head  that  the  St.  George's  Com- 
pany reclaims  land,  as  it  would  build  an  hospital  or  erect  a  monument,  for 
the  public  good;  and  no  more  asks  wh' ther  its  work  is  to  '  pay,'  in  reclaim- 
ing a  rock  into  a  field,  than  in  quarrying  one  into  a  cathedral." 

My  friend  tells  me  of  some  tremendous  work  with  steam,  in  the  High- 
lands, by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  of  which  I  must  hear  more  before  I 
speak. 

•  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kiriEdom  of  God."  My  correppondent  in  fear  of  being  diffuse,  has 
not  enoiiph  explained  her  foUowiufj  iiieaiiiufr.  naini'ly  that  tlie  parents' first  efi'ort  in 
their  child'.s  education  should  be  to  make  ii  a  '  ciiild  of  tlie  kiutrdom.  I  heard  the  other 
day  of  a  little  l)oy  for  whom  piKxl  and  affec-tionate  piirenls  had  ordered  that  there  should 
be  a  )>ox  oi  sweetmeats  on  the  table  of  every  room  in  the  hoiL'^e,  and  a  parcel  of  them 
under  bis  pillow.  They  are  now  oblipred  to  send  him  away  for  '  change  of  air,'— 
which  mi(;ht  not  liave  been  nece&sjiry  had  they  sought  for  him  first  the  kingdom  of 
God.  and  observed  that  it  consisted  not  in  meat  and  drink,  nor  in  '  goodies,'  but  in  '  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
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LETTER  LXXX. 

Bellefield,  Birmingham,  IQih  July,  1877. 

I  NEVER  yet  sate  down  to  write  my  Fors,  or  indeed  to  write 
anytliing,  in  so  broken  and  puzzled  a  state  of  mind  as  that  in 
which,  this  morninof,  I  have  been  for  tlie  last  ten  minutes  idly 
listening  to  the  plash  of  the  rain  ;  and  watching  the  workmen 
on  the  new  Gothic  school,  which  is  fast  blocking  out  the  once 
pretty  country  view  from  my  window. 

I  have  been  staying  for  two  days  with  the  good  Mayor  of 
Birmingham  :  and  he  has  shown  me  St.  George's  land,  his 
gift,  in  the  midst  of  a  sweet  space  of  English  hill  and  dale  and 
orchard,  yet  unhurt  by  hand  of  man  :  and  he  has  brought  a 
representative  group  of  the  best  men  of  Birmingham  to  talk 
to  me  ;  and  they  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  have  taught 
me  much  :  and  I  feel  just  as  I  can  fancy  a  poor  Frenchman  of 
6ome  gentleness  and  sagacity  might  have  felt,  in  Nelson's  time, 
— taken  prisoner  by  his  mortal  enemies,  and  beginning  to  ap- 
prehend that  there  was  indeed  some  humanity  in  Englishmen, 
and  some  providential  and  inscrutable  reason  for  their  existence. 

You  may  think  it  strange  that  a  two  days'  visit  should  pro- 
duce such  an  effect  on  me;  and  say,  (which  indee(i  will  be 
partly  true,)  that  I  ought  to  have  made  this  visit  before  now. 
But,  all  things  considered,  I  believe  it  has  been  with  exactness, 
timely  ;  and  you  will  please  remember  that  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  work  and  thought  we  have  spent  on 
any  subject,  is  the  quantity  we  can  farther  learn  about  it  in  a 
little  while,  and  the  power  with  which  now  facts,  or  new  light 
cast  on  those  already  known,  will  modify  past  conclusions. 
And  when  the  facts  are  wholly  trustworthy,  and  the  lights 
thrown  precisely  where  one  asks  for  them,  a  day's  talk  may 
Bometimcs  do  as  much  as  a  year's  work. 
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Tlie  one  great  fact  wliieli  I  liave  been  most  clearly  impressed 
bj,  here,  is  the  right-mindedness  of  these  men,  so  far  as  tliey 
see  wliat  they  are  doing.  There  is  no  equivocation  with  their 
consciences, — no  silencing  of  their  thoughts  in  any  wilful 
manner ;  nor,  under  the  conditions  apparent  to  them,  do  I 
believe  it  possible  for  them  to  act  more  wisely  or  faithfully. 
That  some  conditions,  non-apparent  to  them,  may  give  unex- 
pectedly harmful  consequences  to  their  action,  is  wholly  th.e 
fault  of  others. 

Meantime,  recovering  myself  as  a  good  ship  tries  to  do  after 
she  has  been  struck  by  a  heavy  sea,  I  must  say  to  my  Birming- 
ham friends  a  few  things  which  I  could  not,  while  I  was  bent 
on  listening  and  learning; — could  not,  also,  in  courtesy,  but 
after  deliberation  had  :  so  that,  in  all  our  debate,  I  was  under 
this  disadvantage,  that  they  could  say  to  me,  with  full  pleas- 
ure and  frankness,  all  that  was  in  their  minds;  but  I  could 
not  say,  without  much  fear  and  pause,  what  was  in  mine.  Of 
which  unspoken  regrets  this  is  the  quite  initial  and  final  one; 
that  all  they  showed  me,  and  told  me,  of  good,  involved  yet 
the  main  British  modern  idea  that  the  master  and  his  men 
should  belong  to  two  entirely  different  classes ;  perhaps  loy- 
ally related  to  and  assisting  each  other  ;  but  yet, — the  one,  on 
the  whole,  living  in  hardship — the  other  in  ease  ; — the  one 
uncomfortable — the  other  in  comfort ;  the  one  supported  in 
its  dishonourable  condition  by  the  hope  of  labouring  through 
it  to  the  liigher  one, — the  other  honourably  distinguished  by 
their  success,  and  rejoicing  in  their  escape  from  a  life  which 
must  nevertheless  be  always  (as  they  suppose,)  led  by  a  thou- 
sand to  one*  of  the  British  people.  Whereas  St.  George, 
whether  in  Agriculture,  Architecture,  or  Manufacture,  con- 
cerns himself  only  with  the  life  of  the  workman, — refers  all 
to  that, — measures  all  by  that, — holds  the  Master,  Loi-d,  and 

*  I  do  not  use  this  as  a  rhetorical  expression.  Take  the  lower  shop- 
keopere  with  the  operatives,  and  add  the  creat  army  of  the  merely  lielplcss 
and  miwrablf  ;  and  I  believe  "  a  thousand  to  one  "  of  the  discraccd  and 
unhappy  poor  to  the  honoured  rich  will  be  found  a  quite  temperately  ex- 
pressed proportion. 
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King,  only  as  an  instrntnent  for  the  ordering  of  that ;  requires 
of  Master,  Lord,  and  King,  tlie  entire  sharing  and  understand- 
ing of  the  hardship  of  that, — and  his  fellowship  with  it  as  the 
only  foundation  of  his  authority  over  it, 

'  But  we  have  been  in  it,  some  of  us, — and  know  it,  and 
liave,  by  our  ])atience ' 

'  Won  your  escape  from  it.'  I  am  rude — but  I  know  what 
you  would  say.  Does  then  the  Physician — the  Artist — the 
Soldier — the  good  Priest — labour  only  for  escape  from  his 
])rofession  ?  Is  not  this  manufacturing  toil,  as  compared  with 
all  tiicse,  a  despised  one,  and  a  miserable, — by  the  confession 
of  all  your  efforts,  and  the  proclamation  of  all  your  pride  ;  and 
will  you  yet  go  on,  if  it  may  be,  to  fill  England,  from  sea  to 
sea,  with  this  unhappy  race,  out  of  which  you  have  risen  ? 

'But  we  cannot  all  be  physicians,  artists,  or  soldiers.  How 
are  we  to  live  ? ' 

Assuredly  not  in  multitudinous  misery.  Do  you  think  that 
the  Maker  of  the  world  intended  all  but  one  in  a  thousand  of 
His  creatures  to  live  in  these  dark  streets  ;  and  the  one,  trium- 
phant over  the  rest,  to  go  forth  alone  into  the  green  fields  ? 

This  was  what  I  was  thinking,  and  more  than  ever  thinking, 
all  the  while  my  good  host  was  driving  me  by  Shenstone's 
home,  the  Leasowes,  into  the  vale  of  Severn  ;  and  telling  me 
Ijow  happily  far  away  St.  George's  ground  was,  from  all  that 
is  our  j)re8ent  England's  life,  and — pretended — glory.  As  we 
drove  down  the  hill  a  little  farther  towards  Bewdle}',  (Wor- 
cestershire for  '  Beaulieu,'  I  find  ; — Fors  undertakes  for  pretty 
names  to  us,  it  seems, — Abbey-dale,  Beau-lieu,  and  if  I  remem- 
ber, or  translate,  rightly,  the  House  by  the  Fountain — our 
three  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Celtic  beginnings  of  abode.)  my 
host  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  see  '  nailing.'  ''  Yes,  truly." 
So  he  took  me  into  a  little  cottage  where  were  two  women  at 
work, — one  about  seventeen  or  eighteen,  the  other  perhaj)s 
four  or  five  and  thirty  ;  this  last  intelligent  of  feature  as  well 
could  be  ;  and  both,  gentle  and  kind, — each  with  hammer  in 
right  hand,  pincers  in  left,  (heavier  hammer  poised  over  her 
anvil,  and  let  fall  at  need  by  the  touch  of  her  foot  on  a  treadle 
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like  that  of  a  common  grindstone).  Between  them,  a  smal! 
forge,  fed  to  constant  brightness  by  the  draught  through  tfie 
cottage,  above  whose  roof  its  chimnev  rose  : — in  front  of  it, 
on  a  little  ledge,  the  glowing  lengths  of  cut  iron  rod,  to  be 
dealt  with  at  speed.  AVithin  easy  reach  of  this,  looking  up  at 
us,  in  quietly  silent  question, — stood,  each  in  my  sight  au 
ominous  Fors,  the  two  Clavigerse. 

At  a  word,  they  laboured,  with  ancient  Yulcanian  skill. 
Foot  and  hand  in  perfect  time  :  no  dance  of  Muses  on  Parnas- 
sian mead  in  truer  measure  ; — no  sea  fairies  upon  yellow  sands 
more  featly  footed.  Four  strokes  with  the  hammer  in  the 
hand :  one  ponderous  and  momentary  blow  ordered  of  the 
balanced  mass  by  the  touch  of  the  foot ;  and  the  forged  nail 
fell  aside,  finished,  on  its  proper  heap ; — level-headed,  wedge- 
pointed,*  a  thousand  lives  soon  to  depend  daily  on  its  driven 
grip  of  the  iron  way. 

So  wrought  they, — the  English  Matron  and  Maid  ; — so  was 
it  their  darg  to  labour  from  morning  to  evening, — seven  to 
seven, — by  the  furnace  side, — the  winds  of  summer  fanning 
the  blast  of  it.  The  wages  of  the  Matron  Fors,  I  found,  were 
eight  shillings  a  week ;+ — her  husband,  otherwise  and  various- 
ly employed,  could  make  sixteen.  Three  shillings  a  week  for 
rent  and  taxes,  left,  as  I  count,  for  tlie  guerdon  of  their  united 
labour,  if  constant,  and  its  product  providentially  saved,  fifty- 
five  pounds  a  year,  on  which  they  had  to  feed  and  clothe 
tliemselves  and  their  six  children  ;  eight  souls  in  their  little 
Worcestershire  ark. 

Nevertheless,  I  hear  of  all  my  friends  pitying  the  distress  I 
propose  to  reduce  myself  to,  in  living,  all  alone,  upon  three 
hundred  and  sixty,  and  doing  nothing  for  it  but  contemplate 
the  beauties  of  nature;  while  these  two  poor  women,  with 

*  Flattened  on  two  sides,  I  mean:  they  were  nails  for  fastening  the  mil- 
road  metals  to  the  slet'iH-Ts,  and  made  out  of  three-inch  (or  thereaboats) 
lengths  of  iron  rod,  which  I  was  surprised  and  pleii-scd  to  find,  in  spite  Ci  all 
our  fine  machines,  the  women  still  preferred  to  cut  by  hand. 

f  Sixteen-pcnce  a  day,  or,  for  four  days'  work,  the  price  of  a  lawj^i 
letter.    Compare  Fors  LXIV.,  p.  74. 
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other  such,  pay  what  portion  of  tlieir  three  shillings  a  week 
goes  to  provide  me  with  my  annual  dividend. 

Yet  it  was  not  chiefly  their  labour  in  which  I  pitied  them, 
but  rather  in  that  their  forge-dress  did  not  well  set  off  their 
English  beauty ;  nay,  that  the  beauty  itself  was  marred  by  the 
labour;  so  that  to  most  persons,  who  could  not  have  looked 
through  such  veil  and  shadow,  they  were  as  their  Master,  and 
had  no  form  nor  comeliness.  And  all  the  while,  as  I  watched 
them,  I  was  thinking  of  two  other  Englishwomen,  of  about 
the  same  relative  ages,  with  whom,  in  planning  last  Fors,  I  had 
been  standing  a  little  while  before  Edward  Burne  Jones's  pic- 
ture of  Venus's  Mirror,  and  mourning  in  my  heart  for  its  dull- 
ness, that  it,  with  all  its  Forget-me-nots,  would  not  forget  the 
images  it  bore,  and  take  the  fairer  and  nobler  reflection  of 
their  instant  life.  Were  these  then,  here, — their  sisters;  who 
had  only,  for  Venus'  mirror,  a  heap  of  ashes  ;  compassed  about 
with  no  Forget-me-nots,  but  with  the  Forgetfulness  of  all  the 
world  ? 

I  said  just  now  that  the  evil  to  which  the  activities  of  my 
Birmingham  friends  tended  was  in  nowise  their  own  fault. 

Shall  I  say  now  whose  fault  it  is? 

I  am  blamed  hy  my  prudent  acquaintances  for  being  too 
personal ;  but  truly,  I  find  vaguely  objurgatory  language  gen- 
erally a  mere  form  of  what  Plato  calls  ffjiia/uaxia,  or  shadow- 
fight:  and  that  unless  one  can  plainly  say,  Thou  art  the  man, 
(or  woman,  which  is  more  probable,)  one  might  as  well  say 
nothing  at  all.  So  I  will  frankly  tell,  without  wandering  into 
wider  circles,  among  my  own  particular  friends,  whose  fault  it 
is.  First,  those  two  lovely  ladies  who  were  studying  the  My- 
osotis  palustris  with  me; — yes,  and  by  the  way,  a  little  beauty 
from  Cheshire  who  came  in  afterwards  ; — -and  then,  that  charm- 
ing— (I  didn't  say  she  was  charming,  but  she  wa.s,  and  is) — lady 
whom  I  had  charge  of  at  Furness  Abbey,  (Fors  XI.,  p.  81,)  and 
her  two  daughters;  and  those  three  beautiful  girls  who  tor- 
mented me  so  un  the  23nl  of  May,  1875,  (Fors  LIV.,  j).  106,) 
and  another  one  who  greatly  disturbed  my  mind  at  church, 
only  a  Sunday  or  two  ago,  with  the  sweetest  little  white  straw 
10 
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bonnet  I  had  ever  seen,  only  letting  a  lock  or  two  escape  of 
the  curliest  hair, — so  that  I  was  fain  to  make  her  a  present  of 
a  Prayer-book  afterwards,  advising  her  that  her  tiny  ivory  one 
\vas  too  coquettish, — and  my  own  pet  cousin  ;  and — I  might 
name  more,  but  leave  their  accusation  to  tlieir  consciences. 

These,  and  the  like  of  them,  (not  that  there  are  very  many 
their  like,)  are  the  very  head  and  front  of  mischief ; — first, 
because,  as  I  told  them  in  Queen's  Gardens — ages  ago,  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  do  whatever  they  like  with  men  and 
things,  and  yet  do  so  little  with  either;  and  secondly,  because 
by  very  reason  of  their  beauty  and  virtue,  they  have  become 
the  excuse  for  all  the  iniquity  of  our  days :  it  seems  so  impos- 
sible that  the  social  order  which  produces  such  creatures  should 
be  a  wrong  one.*  Read,  for  instance,  this  letter  concerning 
them  from  a  man  both  wise  and  good, — (though  thus  deceived !) 
sent  me  in  comment  on  Fors  for  April,  1876,  referring  es- 
pecially to  pp.  73,  74  : 

"  My  dear  Kuskin, — Thank  you  for  Fors,  which  I  have  read  eagerly,  but 
without  being  quite  able  to  make  out  what  you  are  at.  You  are  hard  on 
]^Ir.  Keble  and  the  poor  lady  who  '  dresses  herself  and  her  children  becom- 
ingly.' If  ever  your  genuine  brickmaker  gets  hold  of  her  and  her  little  ones 
— as  he  very  likely  may  some  day, — he  will  surely  tear  them  to  pieces,  and 
say  that  he  has  your  authoritj'  for  thinking  that  he  is  doing  God  a  service. 
Poor  lady !— and  yet  dressing  becomingly  and  looking  pleasant  are  a  deal 
harder,  and  better  worth  doing,  than  brickmaking.  You  make  no  allow- 
ance for  the  many  little  labours  and  trials  (the  harder  to  do  and  bear,  per- 
haps, because  they  are  so  little),  which  she  must  meet  with,  and  have  to  per- 
form in  that  '  trivial  round '  of  visiting  and  dressing.  As  it  is,  she  is  at  least 
no  wor5;e  than  a  flower  of  the  field.  But  what  prigs  would  she  and  her 
husband  become  if  they  did  actually  take  to  dilettante  {i.e.,  non-compulsorj') 
l)rickmaking  !  In  their  own  way,  almost  all  '  rich '  people,  as  well  as  the 
so-called  '  poor' — who,  man,  woman,  and  cliild,  pay  £5  each  per  annum  in 
taJK«  on  intoxicating  drinks — do  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  faces  : 
for  the  word  you  quote  '  is  very  broad,'  and  more  kinds  of  bread  than  one, 
and  more  sorts  of  sweat  than  one,  are  meant  therein." 

A  letter  this  which,  every  time  I  read  it,  overwhelms  me 

*  '  Would  you  have  us  less  fair  and  pure  then?  '  No;  but  I  would  have  you 
resf)lve  that  your  bcinity  sliould  no  more  Ik.'  l)OUght  with  the  disgrace  of 
oUicrs,  uyr  your  safety  with  iheir  tcuipiatiyn,    licad  again  Fors  XLV.,  p.  130 
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with  deeper  amazemeut :  but  I  had  rather,  if  it  may  be,  hear 
from  some  of  my  fair  friends  what  they  tiiiiik  of  it,  before  I 
farther  tell  them  thoughts  of  mine ;  only,  lest  they  should 
hold  anything  I  have  in  this  Foi-s  said,  or  am,  in  the  next, 
likely  to  say,  disloyal  to  their  queenship,  or  their  order,  here 
are  two  more  little  pieces  of  Plato,  expressing  his  eternal  fidel- 
ity to  Conservatism,  which,  like  the  words  of  his  in  last  Fors, 
I  again  pray  to  be  permitted,  reverently,  to  take  also  for  mine. 
"For  at  that  time"  (of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Mr.  Lowe 
may  perhaps  be  interested  in  observing,)  "  there  was  an  ancient 
polity  among  us,  and  ancient  divisions  of  raiik^  founded  on 
possession  /  and  the  queen  *  over  us  all  was  a  noble  shame, 
for  cause  of  which  we  chose  to  live  in  bondage  to  the  existing 
laws.  13y  which  shame,  as  often  before  now  said,  all  men 
who  are  ever  to  be  brave  and  good  must  be  bound  ;  but  the 
base  and  cowardly  are  ever  to  be  brave  and  good  must  be 
bound  ;  but  the  base  and  cowardly  are  free  from  it,  and  have 

no  fear  of  it. 

****** 

"  And  these  laws  which  we   have   now  told  through,  are 

what  most  men  call  unwritten  laws :  and  what  besides  they 

call  laws  of  the  Fatherland,  are  but  the  sum  and  complete 

force  of  these.     Of  which  we  have  said  justly  that  we  must 

neither  call  them  laws,   nor  yet   leave  them  unspoken, — for 

these  lie  in  the  very  heart  of  all  that  has  been  written,  and  that 

is  wiittcn  now,. or  can  be  written   for  evermore:  being  simply 

and  questionlc'ssly  father-laws  from  the  beginning,  which,  once 

well  founded  and  practised,  encompass f  with  eternal  security 

whatever  following  laws  are  established  within  these  ;  but  if 

once   the  limits   of  these  be  over- passed,:};  and  their  melody 

•  '  Despotia,'  the  feminine  of  Despot. 

f  More  slriftly,  '  cover,'  or  '  bide '  with  security  ;  a  lovely  word— having  in 
it  almost  the  fulness  of  the  verso, — "  in  the  secret  of  the  taberniicle  shall  ho 
hide  inf."     Compare  the  l)cpnninp  of  Part  III.  of  '  St.  Mark's  Rest.' 

X  Tlu'  apparent  confusion  of  thought  l)ct\vecn  '  enclosing '  and  '  sui)iH)rt- 
In^'  is  entirely  accurate  in  this  metaphor.  The  foundation  of  a  great  l)uil(l- 
ing  is  always  wider  than  the  sujx'rstnu'turc  ;  and  if  it  is  on  loos«'  ground, 
the  outer  stones  must  grasp   it  like  a  chain,  embedded  tbcmaclves  in  \hfi 
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broken,  it  is  as  when  tlie  secretest  foundations  of  a  building 
fail,  and  all  that  has  been  built  on  them,  however  beautiful, 
collapses  together, — stone  ruining  against  stone." 

The  unwritten  and  constant  Law  of  which  Plato  is  here 
speaking,  is  that  which  my  readers  will  now  find  enough  de- 
lined  for  them  in  the  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  '  Biblio- 
theca  Pastorum,'  p.  xxvi..  as  being  the  Guardian  Law  of  Life, 
in  the  perception  of  which,  and  obedience  to  which,  all  the 
life  of  States  for  ever  consists.  And  if  now  the  reader  will 
compare  the  sentence  at  the  bottom  of  that  page,  respecting 
the  more  gross  violations  of  such  law  by  Adultery  and  Usury, 
with  the  farther  notes  on  Usury  in  page  17,  and  then,  read, 
connectedly,  the  lith  and  15th  Psalms  in  Sidney's  translation,* 
he  will  begin  to  understand  the  mingled  weariness  and  indig- 
nation with  which  I  continue  to  receive  letters  in  defence  of 
Usury,  from  men  who  are  quite  scholars  enough  to  ascertain 
the  facts  of  Heaven's  Law  and  Revelation  for  themselves,  but 
will  not, — partly  in  self-deceived  respect  to  their  own  inter- 
ests ;  and  partly  in  mere  smug  conceit,  and  shallow  notion  that 
they  can  discern  in  ten  minutes  objections  enough  to  confound 
statements  of  mine  that  are  founded  on  the  labour  of  as  many 
years. 

The  portion  of  a  letter  from  a  clergyman  to  Mr.  Sillar, 
which  I  have  printed  for  the  third  article  of  our  Correspond- 
ence, deserves  a  moment's  more  attention  than  other  such 
forms  of  the  '  Dixit  Lisipiens,'  because  it  expresses  with  pre- 
cision the  dullest  of  all  excuses  for  usury,  that  some  kind  of 
good  is  done  by  the  usurer. 

earth,  motionlessly.  The  embedded  cannon-balls  at  the  foundation  of  any 
of  the  heaps  at  Woolwich  will  show  you  what  Plato  means  by  these  Earth, 
or  Fatherland,  laws  ;  you  may  compare  them  with  the  first  tiers  of  the  Pyr- 
amids, if  you  can  refer  to  a  section  of  tliese. 

*  '  Rock  Honeycomb '  cost  me  and  my  printers'  best  reader  more  than 
usual  pains  to  gel  into  form  ;  some  errata  have,  nevertheless,  escaped  U3 
both  ;  of  which  '  fully'  for  '  full,'  in  line  114,  as  spoiling  a  pretty  stanza, 
and  '  100'  for  '  160,'  in  page  02,  as  causing  some  inconvenience,  had  better 
lae  at  onr-e  corrected.  It  is  also  the  hundred  and  first,  not  the  fifty-flr»t 
psalm  whose  rhythm  is  analyzed  at  page  xliii.  of  the  Preface- 
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Nobody  denies  the  f^ood  done;  but  the  principle  of  Ri_£:ht- 
eons  dealintr  is,  that  it"  tlie  good  costs  you  nothing,  you  must 
not  be  paid  for  doing  it.  Your  friend  passes  your  door  on  an 
nnexpectedly  wet  day,  unprovided  for  the  occasion.  You  have 
the  clioice  of  tliree  l)enevoIences  to  him, — lending  him  your 
umbrelhi, — lending  liiin  eigliteen  pence  to  pay  for  a  cab, — or 
letting  liim  stay  in  your  parlour  till  the  rain  is  over.  If  you 
charge  liim  interest  on  the  umbrella,  it  is  profit  on  capital — if 
you  charge  him  interest  on  the  eighteen-pence,  it  is  ordinary 
usury — if  you  ciiarge  him  interest  on  the  parlour,  it  is  rent. 
All  three  are  equally  forbidden  by  Christian  law,  being  act- 
ually worse,  because  more  plausible  and  hypocritical  sins,  than 
if  you  at  once  plainly  refused  your  friend  shelter,  umbrella,  or 
jience.  You  feel  yourself  to  be  a  brute,  in  the  one  case,  and 
may  some  day  repent  into  grace;  in  the  other  you  imagine 
youi'self  an  honest  and  amiable  person,  rewarded  by  Heaven 
for  your  charity  :  and  the  whole  frame  of  society  becomes  rot- 
ten to  its  core.  Only  be  clear  about  what  is  finally  right, 
whether  you  can  do  it  or  not ;  and  every  day  you  will  be  more 
and  more  able  to  do  it  if  you  try. 

For  the  rest,  touching  the  minor  distinctions  of  less  and 
greater  evil  in  such  matters,  you  will  find  some  farther  dis- 
course in  the  fourth  article  of  our  Cori'cspondence :  and  for 
my  own  con)pi-omises,  past  or  future,  with  the  practices  I  con- 
demn, in  receiving  interest,  whether  on  St.  George's  part  or 
my  own,  I  hold  my  former  answer  consistently  sufficient,  t])at 
if  any  of  my  readers  will  first  follow  me  in  all  that  I  have 
done,  I  will  undertake  in  full  thereafter  to  satisfy  their  curi- 
osity as  to  my  reasons  for  doing  no  more. 


NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 


I.  Affairs  of  the  Company. 

The  first  of  the  formal  points  of  difficulty  which,  last  month,  I  said  I 
should  be  prepared  to  meet,  turns  out  to  be  one  of  nomenclature.  Since  we 
take  no  di\idend,  we  cannot  be  registered  as  a  '  Company,'  but  only  a  '  So- 
ciety ' — '  Institute  ' — '  Chamber,'  or  the  like. 

I  accept  this  legal  difficulty  as  one  appointed  by  Fors  herself;  and  sub- 
mit to  the  measures  necessitated  by  it  even  with  satisfaction;  having  for 
some  time  felt  that  the  title  of  '  Company  '  was  becoming  every  day  more 
and  more  disgraceful,  and  could  not  much  longer  be  attached  to  any  asso- 
ciation of  honourable  Englishmen. 

For  instance,  here  is  a  little  notification  which  has  just  been  sent  me, — 
channingly  printed,  with  old  English  letters  at  the  top  of  the  page,  as 
follows: — (see  below);  respecting  which  I  beg  Mr.  Ashley,  being  a  friend 
whom  I  can  venture  a  word  to,  to  observe,  that  if  he  would  take  a  leaf  out 
of  Fors's  books,  and  in.sist  on  all  accounts  being  made  public  monthly,  he 
would  find  in  future  that  the  mismanagement  could  be  '  arrested,'  instead  of 
the  mismanager;  which  would  be  pleasantcr  for  all  concerned. 


2:i)c  ^rti^ans',  labourers'  S:  (Scncral  DrocUings  Compann, 

Cimitcb. 


INVESTIGATION  COMmTTEE. 


Offices — 27,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  S.  W., 

Juli/  4th,  1877. 
My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, 

We  arc  desired  by  the  Committee  to  address  you  briefly  at  the  pres- 
ent stage  with  respect  to  the  a-sjiecl  of  the  Company's  affairs. 

The  discoveries  already  made  have  proved  the  importance  of  the  investi- 
gation, and  led  to  the  arre-st  of  the  Company's  Alanager. 
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Although  waste,  extravagance,  and  possibly  fraud,  have  been  discovered, 
the  Committee  would  advise  the  Shareholders  not  to  sacrifice  their  Shares 
under  the  iutiuence  of  groundless  panic,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
thai  the  property  is  of  such  intrinsic  value  that  it  may  yet  be  placed  upon  a 
solid  and  satisfactory  footing. 

We  are,  «&c., 

EVELYN  A.  ASHLEY, 

Chairman. 
JOHN  KEMPSTER, 

Hon.  Sec. 

Now,  as  I  never  mean  any  of  the  members  of  St.  George's  '  Company '  (so 
called  at  present)  to  be  put  to  such  exerci.se  of  their  faith  respecting  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  their  property  as  the  Committee  of  the  General  Dwellings 
Company  here  recommend,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  sooner  we  quit  ourselves 
of  this  much-dishonoured  title  the  better;  and  I  have  written  to  our  solicitors 
that  they  may  register  us  under  the  name  of  St.  Georges  Guild;  and  that 
the  members  of  the  Guild  shall  be  called  St.  George's  Guildsmen  and 
Guildswomen. 

I  have  a  farther  and  more  important  reason  for  making  this  change.  I 
have  tried  my  method  of  Companion.ship  for  six  years  and  a  half,  and  find 
that  the  demand  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  income  is  a  practical  veto  on  the 
entrance  of  rich  persons  through  the  needle's  eye  of  our  Constitution. 
Among  whom,  nevertheless,  I  believe  I  ma}'  find  some  serviceahlc  Guilds 
men  and  Guildswomen,  of  whom  no  more  will  l)e  required  than  such  mod 
erately  creditable  suliscription  as  the  hitherto  iinhcard-of  affluence  described 
by  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  may  enable  them  to  spare;  while  I  retain  my 
old  '  Companions '  as  a  superior  order,  among  whom  from  time  to  time  I  may 
perhaps  enroll  .some  absurdly  enthusiastic  Zacclieus  or  Mary,— who,  thouirh 
undistinguished  in  the  eye  of  the  law  from  the  meml)crs  of  our  general 
Guild,  will  l)e  reco<^ni/.ed  by  St.  George  for  the  vital  strength  of  the  whole 
Society. 

The  subjoinc-d  accounts  will,  I  hope,  l)e  sati.sfactory:  but  I  am  too  practi- 
cally busy  in  pushinjj  forward  the  arrangement  of  our  Mii.seum,  and  co- 
operative work,  at  Sheffield,  to  spare  time,  this  month,  for  giving  any  state- 
ment alx)Ut  them. 

Please  note  with  respect  to  Mr.  Bagshawe  's  subjoined  account  for  the 
ciieque  of  June  Sth  (see  last  Fors),  that  the  amount  of  sto(;k  sold  to  produce 
the  £2700  out  of  which  this  cheque  was  paid,  was  £2853  Is.  5d. 

"  3,  IIioii  Stukkt,  Sheffield,  8th  June,  1877. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  — Yourself  from  Hadper. 

"  Tliis  piirchii.'-e  has  been  lonLT  delayed  in  completion  for  various  reasons, 
the  la'^l  U'ing  .stjine  little  delay  in  reniiltjn;;  the  clie(|ue  for  the  purchase- 
money  and  valunlion,  wliieli  I  n-ceived  only  on  Tue.sday  last.  However,  I 
have  paid  over  the  p\ircha.se  money  and  amount  of  valuation  this  morning, 
iiimI  the  eonvevance  to  yourself  \\an  Im-cii  exe«uled  by  Mrs.  liadper  and  her 
husband,  uud  la  in  my  possession.     The  title  dcg<ls  relate  to  other  property 
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as  well  as  to  that  purchased  by  you,  and  therefore  the  vendor  retains  them, 
and  has  entered  into  a  covenant  to  produce  them  in  the  usual  form.  The 
certiticate  of  Mrs.  Badger's  acknowledgment  of  the  conveyance  before  com- 
missioners has  to  be  tiled,  and  upon  receiving  an  office  copy  of  it  to  attach 
to  the  conveyance,  the  latter  shall  be  forwarded  to  Messrs.  Tarrant  and  Co., 
as  you  requested,  together  with  the  deeds  of  the  property  lately  purchased 
from  Mr.  Wright  at  Walkley,  which  are  still  in  mj-  safe. 

"  On  the  other  side  I  give  a  short  cash  statement  of  the  transaction  for 
your  guidance. 

"Believe  me, 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

' '  Benjamin  Bagshawe. 
"  Professor  Rusktn." 

£   8.  d. 

To  amount  of  cheque  received,  5th  Jime,  1877,  from  Mr.  Cowper 

Temple,  signed  by  himself  and  Sir  T.  D.  Acland        .         .  2287  16    6 

By  purchase-money  of  Micklev  propertv  paid  over 

to  Mrs.  Badger,  8th  June,  1877      '.        .        .    £2200    0    0 

By  amount  of  valuation  for  tillage  and  fixtures    .  74    6    6 

By  stamps,  law  stationers'  charges,  and  railway 
fare  to  Totley,  on  mj'  attending  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  property  on  your  behalf    .         .  12  11    4 

By  balance  remitted  to  you  by  cheque  herewith  .  0  18 


-£2287  16    8 


n.  Affairs  of  the  Master. 


I  am  being  very  much  tormented  just  now  by  my  friends;  and  to  make 
them  understand  how,  I  will  print  a  .short  letter  from  one  of  the  least  wise 
among  them,  by  which  I  think  the  rest  may  perceive,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  mistake,  what  measure  of  absurdity  may  be  more  or  less  involved  in  their 
own  treatment  of  me. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Ruskin,— You  have  never  answered  my  latter  letters,  so  I  sup- 
pose you  are  inexorably  angry  with  me  for  something  or  other.  Neverthe- 
less I  should  like  to  see  you,  and  show  you  my  ovra  pretty  little  girl. 
Won't  you  see  me  just  five  minutes  ? 

"  Yours  ever  truly." 

Now  this  letter  exhibits  in  the  simplest  possible  form  the  error  which  I 
find  most  of  my  friends  at  present  falling  into;  namely,  thinking  that  they 
show  their  regjird  for  me  by  asking  me  for  sympathy,  instead  of  giving  it. 
They  are  sincere  enough  in  the  regard  it.self,  but  are  always  a.sking  me  to  do 
what,  in  consequence  of  it,  they  .should  like  themselves,  instead  of  con.sider- 
ing  what  /A«7/  can  do,  which  I  should  like.  Which  briefly,  for  the  most 
part  at  present,  is  to  keep  out  of  my  way,  and  let  me  alone.  I  am  never 
angry  with  anylxxly  unless  they  deserve  it;  and  least  of  all  angry  with  my 
friends:— but  I  simply  at  present  can't  answer  their  letters,  having,  I  find, 
nine  lM)oks  in  the  press,  besides  various  other  business;  and  much  as  I  de- 
light in  pntly  little  girls,  I  only  like  seeing  them  like  clouds  or  flowers,  as 
they  cUuncc  to  come,  and  not  when  1  have  to  compliment  their  mothers 
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upon  them.  Moreover,  I  don't  much  vahie  any  of  my  general  range  of 
friends  now,  but  those  who  will  help  me  in  what  my  heart  is  set  on:  so  that, 
excepting  always  the  old  and  tried  ones,  Henry  Acland,  and  George  Rich- 
mond, and  John  Simon,  and  Charles  Norton,  and  William  Kingsley,  and 
Rawdon  BrowTi,  and  Osborne  Gordon,  and  Burne  Jones,  and  '  Grannie'  and 
'Mammie,'  and  Miss  Ingelow,  ■with  their  respective  belongings  of  family 
circle ;  and  ray  pets — who  all  know  well  enough  how  much  I  depend  on 
them;  and  one  or  two  newly  made  ones  besides,  but  who  can  only  yet  be  as 
pictures  or  dreams  to  me, — with  such,  I  hope  enough  comprehensive  excep- 
tion,— I  don't  care  any  more  about  my  friends,  unless  they  are  doing  their 
best  to  help  my  work;  which,  1  repeat,  if  they  can't,  let  them  at  least  not 
hinder;  but  keep  themselves  quiet,  and  not  be  troublesome. 

III.  The  following  letter,  expressing  a  modern  clergyman's  sense  of  his 
pri^^]eges  in  being  "a  Gentile,  and  no  Jew,"  in  that  so  long  as  he  abstains 
from  things  strangled,  and  from  fornication,  he  may  fatten  at  his  ease  on 
the  manna  of  Usury, — I  cannot  but  rejoice  in  preserving,  as  an  elect  stone, 
and  precious,  in  the  monumental  theology  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  : — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Sillar, — Thanks  for  calling  my  notice  again  to  the  Jewish  law 
against  usury.  AVhen  we  last  talked  and  wrote  about  this  subject,  I  told 
you  the  Hebrew  word  for  usury  means  biting,  and  our  own. word  vsui^/ 
commonly  means  unlawful  profit. 

"But  our  conversation  this  morning  has  led  to  this  thought,  'I  am  a 
Gentile,  and  not  a  Jew.'  And  Gentile  Christians  are  living  under  the  rules 
laid  down  with  respect  to  the  peculiar  laws  of  Judaism  in  Acts  xv.,  where 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  Jewish  usury  law,  I  refer  you  to  verses  10, 
28,  and  29.     This,  to  my  mind,  quite  settles  the  matter. 

"  You  want  me  to  preach  against  bankers,  and  lenders  of  money  at  inter- 
est. Upon  my  conscience,  I  cannot  preach  against  the  benefactors  of  their 
fellow -men. 

"  Let  me  give  you  a  case  in  point.  I  have  myself  received  great  benefit 
from  lenders  of  money  at  interest.  A  year  or  two  ago  I  bought  a  new  block 
of  chambers  near  the'new  Law  Courts.  I  gladly  borrowed  £8000  to  help  me 
to  pay  for  them.  Without  that  assistance  I  could  not  have  made  the 
purchase,  which  is  a  verv  achantageous  one  to  me  already  ;  and  will  be 
much  more  so  when  the  taw  Courts  are  completed. 

"  How  can  the  trustees  of  the  .settlement  imder  which  the  money  was  put 
out,  or  the  person  who  ultimately  receives  the  interest,  be  condemned  in  the 
day  of  judgment,  according  to  your  theory? 

"  They  have  not  wronged,  nor  opj)re.ssed,  nor  bit  me  ;  but  have  really 
conferred  a  great  benefit  upon  me.  And  I  hope  I  am  not  to  be  condemned 
for  paying  them  a  reasonable  interest,  which  1  very  willingly  do. 

"  Yours  very  smcerely." 

IV.  Though  somewhat  intimately  connected  with  the  '  affairs  of  the  Mas- 
ter,' the  following  letters  are  so  important  in  their  relation  to  the  subject  of 
usiiry  in  general,  that  I  think  it  well  to  arrange  them  in  a  sejiarate  article. 

I  received,  alx)ut  three  months  ago,  in  Venice,  a  well-considered  and  well- 
written  letter,  asking  me  how,  if  I  felt  it  wrong  to  remain  any  longer  a 
bolder  of  Bunk  stock,  I  yet  could  consent  to  hold  Con.sols,  and  take  interest 
on  those,  which  was  eurclj^  no  less  usury  than  the  acceptance  of  my  Baok 
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dividend.     To  this  letter  I  replied  as  follows,  begging  my  correspondent  to 
copy  the  letter,  that  it  might  be  inserted  in  Fors  : — 

"My  dear  Sir,— I  am  much  pleased  by  your  intelligent  question,  which 
you  wouhl  have  seen  at  any  rate  answered  at  length,  as  soon  as  I  got  out  of 
Venice,  where  I  must  keep  my  time  for  Venetian  work— also  I  did  not  wish 
to  confuse  my  statement  of  facts  with  theoretical  principles. 

"All  interest  is  usury;  but  there  is  a  vital  difference  between  exacting 
the  interest  of  an  already  contracted  debt,  and  taking  part  in  a  business 
which  consists  in  enabling  new  ones  to  be  contracted.  As  a  banker,  I 
derange  and  corrupt  the  entire  .system  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  ;  but 
as  a  stock  holder  I  merely  buy  the  right  to  tax  it  annually— which,  under 
present  circumstances,  I  am  entirely  content  to  do,  just  as,  if  I  were  a  liorn 
Highlander,  I  should  contentedly  lev}-  black-mail,  as  long  as  there  was  no 
other  way  for  Highlanders  to  live,  unless  I  thought  that  my  death  would 
put  an  end  to  the  system  ; — always  admitting  my.-^elf  a  thief,  but  an  out- 
spoken, wholesome,  or  brave  thief  ;*  so  also,  as  a  stock-holder,  I  am  an  out- 
spoken and  wholesome  usurer ; — as  a  soldier  is  an  outspoken  and  whole- 
some murderer.  Supix)se  I  had  l)een  living  as  a  hired  bravo,  slabbing  for 
hire,  and  had  written, — 'I  nuist  (juit  myscll  of  tliis  murderous  business,- 1 
shall  go  into  the  anny,' — jou  might  ask  me,  AVhat — are  you  not  .'Jtill  paid 
an  annual  income,  to  kill  anybody  ^Ir.  Disraeli  orders  you  to?  '  Yes,' 1 
should  answer;  'but  7ioir  outspokenly,  and,  as  I  think  soldiering  is  man- 
aged, without  demoralizing  the  nature  of  other  people.  But,  as  a  bravo,  I 
deUKjralized  both  myself  and  the  people  I  served.' 

'•  It  is  quite  true  that  my  phrase  '  to  quit  myself  of  usury  and  the  Bank  of 
England,'  inqilied  that  stock  interest  was  not  usury  al  all.  lint  1  could  not 
nuMlify  the  sentence  inteliigHily,  and  left  it  for  after  explanation. 

"  All  national  debts,  you  niust  have  seen  in  Fors  abused  enough.  But 
the  debt  existing,  and  on  such  terms,  the  value  of  all  money  payments 
depends  on  it  in  ways  which  I  cannot  explain  to  you  by  letter,  but  will  as 
Fors  goes  on.  "  Very  truly  yours." 

To  this  letter  I  received  last  month  the  following  reply  :  — 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  am  very  grateful  to  yoti  for  your  courteous  and  candid 
letter  in  reply  to  mine  of  the  11th  ult.  It  is  with"  pleasure  thai  1  have  made, 
in  accordance  with  jour  reqviest,  the  copy  of  it  enclosed  herein. 

"  May  I  again  trespa.«s  on  your  kindne.ss  and  ask  you  still  further  to  meet 
the  dilliculties  into  which  your  teaching  on  usury  has  jjlunged  me. 

"  If  a  national  del)t  l)e  wrong  on  principle,  is  it  right  of  you  to  encourage 
it.s  prolf)ngj»lion  by  lending  the  country  money  ?  Or  is  the  fact  of  its  being 
'  already  contracted  '  a  suflicient  reason  for  your  taxing  the  people  annually, 
nnd  thereby  receiving  money  without  working  for  it  V 

"Again,  is  the  case  of  the  Highlander  quite  analogous?  You  hare 
another  'way  to  live'  apart  from  taking  any  'interest'  or  'usury';  and 
stiould  you  not,  to  bo  quite  consistent  with  vour  leaching,  rather  live  on 
your  principal  as  long  as  it  la.sts  ?  (Fors  L5LX.,  pp.  202-3.)  You  speak 
of  yourself  a.s  'an  oul.».poken  ami  wholes<inie  usurer';— if  I  read  aright,  you 
tnught  in  F'nrs  LXVIII.  pp.  lt5r»-0,  thai  the  law  enunciated  in  Leviiieus 
XXV.  ;5r>— 37,  '  is  the  .simple  law  for  .-dl  of  us— one  of  those  which  Christ 
aasureiily  canu'  not  to  destroy  bvit  to  fullil.'  If  '  all  interest  is  usnry,'  is  not 
(he  acceptance  of  it  —  even  when  derived  from  Consols-  contrary  to  the  law 
of  Clirist.  and  therefore  sinful  ?  Can  there  be  any  '  wholesome'  sin,  how- 
ever oulspok«-n  ? 

"  Pardon  my  thus  trespassing  on  your  time,  and  believe  me, 

"  Gratefully  and  faithfully  yours." 

*  CQBaparv  Fore,  Letter  XLV.,  p.  188,  oud  note, 
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The  questions  put  by  my  correspondent  in  this  second  letter  have  all 
been  answered  in  Fors  already,  (had  he  read  carefully, )  and  that  several 
times  over  ;  but  lest  he  should  think  such  answer  evasive,  I  will  go  over  the 
ground  once  more  with  him. 

First,  in  reply  to  his  general  question,  '  Can  there  be  any  wholesome  sin  ? ' 
No  ;  but  the  violation  of  a  general  law  is  not  always  sin.  '  Thou  shall  not 
kill '  is  a  general  law.  But  Phinehas  is  blessed  for  slaying,  and  Saul  re- 
jected for  sparing. 

Secondly.  Of  acts  which  luider  certain  conditions  would  be  sin,  there  is 
every  degree  of  wholesomeness  and  unwholesomeness,  according  to  the  ab- 
sence or  presence  of  those  conditions.  For  the  most  part,  open  sin  is  whole- 
somer  than  secret ;  yet  some  iniquity  is  fouler  for  being  drawn  with  cords  of 
vanity,  and  some  blasphemy  baser  for  being  deliberate  and  insolent,  like  that 
of  our  modern  men  of  science.  So  again,  all  sin  that  is  fraudful  is  viler  than 
that  which  is  violent ;  but  the  venal  fraud  of  Delilah  is  not  to  be  confused 
•with  the  heroic  treachcrj^  of  Judith.  So  again,  all  robbery  is  sin,  but  the 
frank  pillage  of  France  by  the  Germans  is  not  to  be  degraded  into  any 
parallel  with  the  vampire  lotteries  of  the  modern  Italian  Government.  So 
again,  all  rent  is  usury,  but,  it  may  often  be  wise  and  right  to  receive  rent 
for  a  field,— never,  to  receive  it  for  a  gambling  table.  And  for  application 
to  St.  George's  business,  finally, — so  long  as  our  National  debt  exists,  it  is 
well  that  the  good  Saint  should  buy  as  much  stock  of  it  as  he  can  ;  and  far 
better  that  he  should  take  the  interest  already  agreed  for,  and  spend  it  in 
ways  helpful  to  the  nation,  than  at  once  remit  it,  so  as  to  give  more  encour- 
agement to  the  contraction  of  debt. 

V.  Part  of  a  letter  from  a  young  ladj'  Companion,  which  will  be  seen, 
without  comment  of  mine,  to  be  of  extreme  value : — 

"  Last  Sunday  morning  my  father  and  brothers  went  to  the  funeral  of  an 
old  workman  who  had  been  in  my  father's  service  for  forty  years.  The 
story  of  his  life  is  rather  an  unusual  one  in  these  days.  The  outside  of 
his  life,  as  I  know  it,  is  just  this.     He  was  a  boy  in  the  works  to  which  my 

father  was  apprenticed  to  learn ;  and  when  my  father  bought , 

Tom  went  with  him,  and  had  been  foreman  for  many  years  when  he  died, 
lie  spent  his  whole  life  in  honest,  faithful  labour,  chiefly,  it  seems  to  me,  for 
other  people's  benefit,  but  certainly  to  Ids  own  entire  satisfaction.  When 
my  brothers  grew  up  and  went  into  the  business,  they  often  complained, 
half  in  joke,  that  Tom  con.sidcred  himself  of  much  more  importance  there 
than  tliey;  and  even  after  the}'  were  made  partners,  he  would  insist  upon 
doing  things  his  way.  and  in  his  own  time.  His  only  interest  was  their 
intere.st;  and  tliey  knew  that,  in  spite  of  his  occasional  stubbornness,  they 
could  rely  without  hesitation  on  his  absolute  faithfulness  to  them.  They 
say,  '  One  of  the  old  sort,  whom  we  can  never  replace.' 

"  But  the  lei-sure  side  of  Tom's  life  is  to  me  grievous, — so  pleasure- 
less,  narrow,  didl.     He  came  from  Wales,  and  has  lived  ever  since  in  tlie 

street  where  the is, — a  dirty,  wretelicd,  close  street  in  one  of  the  worst 

neiglihourlioods  in ,  peopled  by  the  lowest  class,— a  street  where  he 

can  never  have  soon  one  green  leaf  in  spring  or  flower  in  summer,  where  the 
air  is  poisoned  with  bad  smells,  and  the  verA'  .«;unlight  only  shines  on  ugli- 
ness, IJltli,  and  poverty.     And  here  Tom  lived— not  even  taking  a  country 
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walk,  or  going  to  breathe  fresher  air  in  the  wider  streets.     He  was  once 

offered  a  ticket  for  an  entertainment  of  some  sort  at Hall,  only  a  few 

minutes'  walk   from  the ,  and  was  not  sure  of  the  way  there!     He 

never  went  away  hut  once,  to  the  funeral  of  a  relative  in  Wales  ;  and  once, 
twenty-four  years  ago,  to  take  charge  of  a  house  out  of  town  for  my  father, 
and  then  of  course  came  to  his  work  every  day.  He  was  never  known  to 
be  drunk,  and  never  away  from  work  for  a  day's  illness  in  his  life — imtil 
the  ver)'  end.  Tom  was  a  great  reader  and  politician,  I  believe,  and  in 
reading  found  his  sole  recreation  from  the  monotony  of  daily  toil.  Ought 
one  to  pity  most  the  man  who  was  content  (apparently)  with  such  a  poor, 
bare  life,  unconscious  of  the  pleasures  that  lay  ouLside  it,  waiting  to  be  en- 
joyed, or  the  crowds  of  restless,  discontented  peoi)le  who  raml)le  yearly  all 
over  the  world,  in  vain  search  for  new  excitements,  'change  of  air'  and 
scene?  "    (Does  my  correspondent  really  doubt?) 

"  Tom's  illness  seemed  to  become  alarming  all  at  once.  His  wife  could 
not  persuade  him  to  stay  away  from  work  until  the  last  few  days,  and  he 
wouM  not  take  a  real  holiday.  My  father  wanted  him  to  go  to  Wales,  and 
try  his  native  air,  but  Tom  said  it  would  kill  him.  The  only  indulgence  he 
would  tiike,  when  quite  unable  to  work,  was  a  ride  in  the  oiiuiidi'.cen  once  or 
tiric<'  with  his  wife,  and  a  .sail  across  the  river.  But  it  was  too  late,  and  he 
died  after  a  very  short  illness,  almost  in  harness.  His  wife's  words  to  my 
brother  are  very  touching  :  '  I  ran  away  with  him,  and  my  friends  were 
very  angry,  but  I've  never  regretted  it.  It's  thirty-nine  years  ago,  but  my 
heart  has  never  changed  to  him.  He  was  very  kind  to  me  always ;  he 
couldn't  have  been  kinder  if  he  had  been  a  gentleman!'  I  suppose  she 
thinks  gentlemen  are  always  kind  to  their  wives. 

"  Poor  Tom  !  I  wonder  if  he  has  had  said  to  him,  '  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant  ! '  But  I  can't  help  wishing  his  life  liad  not  been  .so  colour- 
less and  plea.sureless  here.  I  do  not  like  to  think  that  a  steady,  honest,  in- 
dustrious working  man  .'should  either  be  obii;:ed,  or  .should  ever  be  content, 
to  live  like  a  machine,  letting  the  best  faculties  of  a  man  for  enjonnent 
and  improvement "  (I  should  have  been  very  much  puzzled  to  'improve' 
Tom,  my  dear,  if  you  had  sent  him  to  me  with  that  view)  "  he  itrnored;  and 
die  knowing  nothing  of  the  infinite  loveliness  of  God's  world,  thoui^h  he 
may  knf)w  much  of  the  beauty  of  faithfulness,  and  the  bles.sc-dne.ss  of  honest 
work.  It  seems  such  a  needless  sacritice  and  waste;  for  surely  tiiese  condi- 
tions of  life  are  needless,  or  else  our  civilization  and  Christianity  are  utter 
failures." 

Possibly  not  quite,  my  dear, — in  so  far  as  they  have  produced  Tom,  to  be- 
gin with;  and  are  even  beginning  to  make  you  yourself  perceive  the  value  of 
that  '  production.' 

VI.  The  following  letter,  from  another  Companion,  says,  in  more  gentle 
terms,  nearly  all  I  wish  to  say,  my.self,  concerning  church  service  in  modern 
days:  — 

"My  dear  Miu^tcr,— I  want  to  fell  you,  if  you've  no  objection,  how  tire- 
some, and  like  a  dull  pantomime,  Chrixfm.is  ;;rows  to  me — in  its  nliprion.s 
was*'.  The  Bethlehem  story  is  revived,  with  niu.Mc  and  picturing,  simply 
lo  nuK-k  and  cheat  one's  hcjirt,  I  think;  f«)r  pe<)|)le  can't  live  for  ever  on  olher 
people's  visions  and  me.s.s;i;,^es.  If  we  wunt  to  s<<"  fine  thinjcs.  and  hear  hi-rh 
and  KTacious  ones,  such  a-s  the  .shepherds  did,  we  must  live  under  the  samo 
(•oiidilionH.  We,  too,  munt  have  tlie  simple,  healthy  lives, — the  fields  near, 
the  skies  pure, — and  then  we  shall  understand,  for  ours<'lves,  nativitv  mys- 
teries, beioiiging  to  our  own  immediule  time,  directly  scut  from  Ucavca, 
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But  it  would  be  troublesome  to  give  us  those  thinsrs,  while  it  is  profitable  to 
get  up  a  mimic  sceue  of  past  glories.  Well,  I  cannot  care  for  it,  and  so  in- 
stead of  going  painfully  to  Bethlehem,  I  come  to  Venice— or  wherever  the 
master  is;  for  you  would  not  cheat  nor  mock,  but  give  the  real  good.  That 
people  don't  care  for  the  good,  is  a  .sad  thing  for  them,  but  there  were  not 
many  who  cared  for  the  actual,  simple  truth  in  the  Bethlehem  days.  It  is  a 
very"  different  thing  the  caring  for  things  called  after  them.  We  are  so 
prone  to  be  apish,  somehow  or  other;  lor  ever  mimicking,  acting— never 
thinking  or  feeling  for  ourselves.  If  you  are  quite  faithful  to  the  tnith,  you 
cannot  fail;  and  it  is  so  priceless  a  bles^^ing  that  one  amongst  us  is  true. 

"I  have  a  little  incident  of  ;«</ splendid  Christmas  Day  to  tell  you, — a 
mere  straw,  but  showing  which  way  the  wind  blows. 

"  We  went  to  church  on  Christmas  morning — my  sister  and  I.  All  was  in 
orthodox  fashion.  There  were  the  illuminated  Scriptures,  and  the  choir 
sang  about  'Unto  you  is  born  this  day,'  etc.  The  sermon  wandered  from 
the  point  a  little,  but  it  kept  returning  to  the  manger  and  its  mystery. 

"  Well,  on  leaving,  a  violent  stonu  of  sleet  and  hail  came  on,  and  we  were 
glad  to  take  shelter  in  a  tramway  car  close  by,  along  with  c^uite  a  little  com- 
pany of  church-leavers.  While  the  car  waited  its  time  for  starting,  three 
ragged  little  lads  were  swept  up,  like  birds  drifted  by  a  storm-gust;  and  they 
too  Scrambled  into  the  car,  one  of  them  saying  to  the  most  misenible  of  the 
three,  'Come  in,  Jim;  I'll  pay  a  pennj' for  you.'  They  looked  like  dissi- 
pated little  Christmas-boxers,  who  had  been  larking  in  the  streets  all  ni^ht, 
waiting  for  the  dingy  dawn  to  go  begging  in.  Huddled  up  shivering  m  a 
corner,  and  talking  about  their  money  in  hoarse  tones — like  young  ravens, 
they  were  the  pictures  of  birds  of  prey.  As  they  muttered  hoarsely  among 
themselves,  they  contrasted  so  much  with  the  little  treble  singers  in  the 
choir,  that  they  hardly  seemed  to  be  children.  I  heard  them  propose  buy- 
ing penny  pies:  and  after  twisting  about  like  eels,  they  suddenly  Ijecame 
still ! — spell-bound,  I  imagine,  with  the  thoughts  of  penny  pies.  '  Jim,'  the 
very  ragged  one  with  no  money,  looked  anxious  about  his  fare.  Presently, 
as  if  at  a  signal,  the  other  two  got  up  and  went  out  softly, — like  little  Ju- 
da.ses— without  a  word  to  their  companion  !  On  reaching  the  pavement,  they 
called  to  the  conductor,  '  Hi,  you'll  have  to  turn  that  lad  out, — he's  no 
money; '  then  they  scampered  off  at  full  speed.  Jim  gathered  his  rents  and 
rags  together  for  a  descent  into  the  .storm  and  slash  of  the  street.  I  was  just 
opposite,  so  gave  him  the  fare,  and  bid  him  sit  still.  And  just  then  some 
more  very  wet  church  folks  came  in — so  full  of  thoughts  about  the  child  of 
Bethlehem,  I  imagine,  for  whom  there  was  such  scant  room,  that  they  were 
utterly  oblivious  of  poor  Jim,  and  the  little  room  he  might  want.  Two  of 
them  squeezed  him,  without  looking  at  him,  into  merely  nothing;  and  a 
tiiird,  also  without  looking,  fairly  sat  upon  him,  it  seemed  to  me,  but  he  got 
himself  iK'hiiid  cleverly.  'These  were  grandly  dressed  peojile.  Next  came, 
as  we  h;id  sUirtod,  the  conductor,  for  fares,  and  I  fell  rather  glad  our  ragged 
companion  was  .so  smothered  up.  But  when  his  little  thin,  dirty  arm  came 
forth  with  his  penny,  there  was  a  shameful  .'^cene.  The  conductor  ordered 
him  rougiily  out  on  to  the  steps  at  the  back,  but  took  his  fare,  saying  there 
was  no  room  for  him.  Not  one  of  us  said  anything.  I  was  very  angrj',  but 
I  su])pose  didn't  like  to  make  a  little  scene  by  asking  the  man  to  let  him 
come  in.  I  am  remorseful'  yet  about  it.  So  the  poor  bairn  went  out. 
However  (this  is  nicer),  a  minute  after  came  in  a  young  workman — quiet  and 
delicate  looking.  As  he  glanced  round,  he  spied  the  child,  and  inqtiired 
immediately  about  him.  'There  mu.st  be  inafle  room,' hr  replied  to  the  con- 
ductor's shamefaced  excuse.  And  the  man  looked  round  with  such  reproach 
and  severity  that  ma.ster  Jim  was  asked  in,  in  less  than  no  time,  and  invited 
to  '  Tiikc  u  scat,  my  boy.'  It  was  rather  funny  too;  but  I  was  plea^^ed  ex 
ccccin^jly,  and  I  tell  it  to  you  for  the  sake  of  the  young  workman.    He 
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not  been  to  church, — icc  had.     That  puzzles  me  — or  rather  it  makes  it  clear 
to  me." 

yil.  Fragment  of  note  from  another  Companion,  with  a  nice  little  illustra- 
tion of  '  Rent '  in  it: — 

*'  I  wonder  if  St.  George  would  listen  to  a  very  sad  little  petition,  and  give 
me  anj'thing  out  of  his  fund  for  a  poor  old  woman  who  is  bedridden,  and 
her  hands  so  crippled  she  can't  do  any  work  with  them.  All  she  has  to  de- 
pend on  is  'is.  a  week  from  the  parish,  out  of  which  she  has  to  pay  2s.  9d. 
weekly  ('  to  whom  ?'  asks  St.  George)  for  the  rent  of  her  room;  so  that  all 
site  has  to  support  her  is  3(1.  a  week,  and  a  loaf  from  the  parish  (Kensington) 
every  week.  She  has  an  idiot  daughter  who  sometimes  earns  a  few  half- 
pence for  mangling. 

"  Mrs.  E.  (the  old  woman)  is  so  devoted  to  flowers;  and  she  has  a  few  pots 
in  the  window  beside  her  l)e.l,  and  she  vvri.cglcs  herself  to  them  with  dilli- 
culty,  but  can  just  manage  lopick  off  a  fading  leaf;  and  after  a  long  sleep- 
less night  of  pain,  spoke  of  it  as  a  great  reward  that  she  had  actually  seoi  a 
bud  opening /  Do  speak  to  St.  George  !  I  know  he'll  listen  to  you;  and  if 
he  gave  even  a  shilling  a  week,  or  half-a  crown,  wilh  certainty,  this  poor 
old  woman's  heart  would  indeed  rejoice.  I  can  give  more  particulars  if 
wanted." 

I  read  all  this  to  St.  George;  who  grumbled  a  little,  saying  it  was  all  the 

same  as  a.sking  ?iim  to  pay  the  rent  to  the (here  he  checked  himself) — 

landlord;  but  gave  his  half-crown  at  last,  under  protest. 

VIII.  Two  pleasant  little  scraps  about  useful  industry,  which  will  refresh 
us  after  our  various  studies  of  modern  theology  and  charity. 

"  Tlie  swarm  of  bees  came  down  by  pa-ssenger  train  from  London,  a  week 
before  we  amn:  home,  and  Mrs.  Allen  an<l  trrace  managed  1o  put  them  in 
their  place  witlmut  being  stung.  The  people  at  the  station  were  much 
tickled  at  the  notion  of  a  swarm  of  bees  coming  by  train.  The  little  things 
have  been  very  busy  ever  since,  llugii  and  1  looked  into  their  little  house, 
and  saw  that  tlicy  h;wl  built  the  best  finrl  of  eight  rows  of  comb  in  ten  days. 
They  are  very  kind  and  c|uiet.  We  caji  sit  down  by  the  siih-of  thi-  hive  for 
any  length  of  time,  without  harm,  anri  wateh  them  come  in  loaded.  It  is 
funny  to  see  n  ct  itHin  nunilwr  of  them  at  the  entrance,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  their  wings  going  tui  funs,  Lf)  drive  eool  air  into  tlie  hive  (people  s)»y), 
but  I  don't  know:  anyhow,  there  were  lines  of  them  faiuiing  last  night;  and 
the  others,  as  they  came  In  loailed,  pa.s.sed  up  between  them. 


"  A  lady  a/'ks  if  you  cotildn't  write  on  doinestie  servants.  A  smith  at 
Orpington,  on  iM-ing  ciinvuMded  by  a  gentleman  to  give  his  vote  in  favour  of 
havuig  a  School  Huarl  here,  replied,  '  We  don't  want  none  of  your  School 
Boards  here.  As  it  i'^,  if  von  wnnt  clerks,  you  can  get  as  many  as  you  like 
nt  your  own  price;  but  if  1  v.anl  a  good  smith  to  morrow,  I  couldn't  get  one 
at  any  price.  "O.  Allen." 

IX.  I  must  necfV  print  the  ln.st  words  of  a  delicious  letter  from  a  young 
lady,  which  I  dearly  want  to  answer,  and  whicli  I  think  she  cxperted  me  to 
answer,  -yet  gave  me  only  her  name,  williout  her  address.     If  she  send*  it 
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— will  she  also  tell  me  what  sort  of  '  unkind  or  wicked '  things  everybody 
says  ? 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  write  all  this,  but  I  could  not  help  it— you  have  been 
like  a  per!=onal  friend  to  me  ever  since  I  was  sixteen.  It  is  good  of  you  t«j 
keep  on  writing  your  beautiful  thoughts  when  everybody  is  so  ungrateful, 
and  says  such  unkind,  wicked  things  about  you." 


i 
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LETTER  LXXXI. 

Brantwood,  IZth  Augxist,  1877. 

The  Tliirteenth, — and  not  a  word  yet  from  any  of  my  ladj*- 
friends  in  defence  of  themselves!  Are  tliey  going  to  he  as 
mute  as  the  Bishops? 

But  I  liave  a  dehghtfnl  little  note  from  the  young  lady 
■whose  praise  of  my  goodness  I  permitted  myself  to  quote  in 
the  last  article  of  my  August  correspondence, — delightful  in 
several  ways,  but  chiefly  because  slie  has  done,  like  a  good  girl, 
what  she  was  asked  to  do,  and  told  me  the  "  wicked  things 
that  people  say." 

"They  say  you  are  'unreasoning,'  'intolerably  conceited,' 
'self-assei-ting; '  that  you  write  about  what  you  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  (Politic.  Econ.) ;  and  two  or  three  have  positively  as- 
serted, and  tried  to  persuade  me,  that  you  are  mad — really 
mad  1 1  They  make  me  so  angry,  I  dun't  know  what  to  do 
with  myself." 

The  lirst  thing  to  be  done  with  yourself,  I  should  say,  my 
dear,  is  to  And  out  why  you  are  angry.  You  would  not  be  so, 
unless  yon  clearly  saw  that  all  these  sayings  were  malignant 
sayings,  and  come  fi-om  peo})le  who  would  be  veiy  thankful  if 
1  were  mad,  or  if  they  could  find  any  other  excuse  for  not 
doing  as  I  bid.  and  as  they  are  determined  not  to  do.  ])Ut 
suppose,  instead  of  letting  tliem  make  you  angry,  you  serenely 
ask  them  wiiat  I  have  said  that  is  wrong ;  and  make  them,  if 
they  are  peisons  witii  any  pretence  to  education,  specify  aijy 
article  of  njy  teaching,  on  any  subject,  which  they  think  false, 
and  give  you  their  reason  for  thinking  it  eo.  Then  if  you 
cannot  answer  their  ojjjection  yoiirself,  send  it  to  me. 

You  will  not,  however,  find  many  of  the  ol)jcctoi"8  able,  and 
it  may  be  long  before  you  lind  one  willing,  to  do  anything  of 
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this  kind.  For  indeed,  my  dear,  it  is  precisely  because  I  am 
not  self-asserting,  and  because  the  message  that  I  have  brought 
is  not  mine,  that  they  are  thus  malignant  against  me  for  bring- 
ing it.  '•  For  this  is  the  message  that  ye  have  heard  from  the 
beginning,  that  we  should  love  one  another."  Take  your  first 
epistle  of  St.  John,  and  read  on  from  that  eleventh  vei-se  to 
the  end  of  the  third  chapter:  and  d«j  not  wonder,  or  be  angry 
any  more,  that  "  if  they  have  called  the  Master  of  the  house, 
Baalzebub,  they  call  also  those  of  liis  household." 

I  do  not  know  what  Christians  generally  make  of  that  first 
epistle  of  John.  As  far  as  I  notice,  they  usually  read  only 
from  the  eighth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  to  the  second  of  the 
second  ;  and  remain  convinced  that  they  may  do  whatever 
they  like  all  their  lives  long,  and  have  everything  made  smooth 
by  Christ.  And  even  of  the  poor  fragment  they  choose  to 
read,  they  miss  out  always  the  first  words  of  the  second  chap- 
ter, "My  little  children,  these  things  write  I  unto  you  that  ye 
sin  not:^^  still  less  do  they  ever  set  against  their  favourite 
verse  of  absolution — "If  any  man  sin,  he  liath  an  Advocate," 
— the  tremendous  eighth  verse  of  the  third  chapter,  •'  He 
that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  Devil,  for  the  Devil  sinneth  from 
the  beginning,"  with  its  before  and  after  context — "  Little 
children,  let  no  man  deceive  yon  :  he  that  doeih  righteousness 
is  righteous : "  and  *'  wliosoever  doeth  not  rio^hteousness  is  not 
of  God,  neither  he  that  loveth  not  liis  brother." 

But  whatever  modern  Christians  and  their  clergy  choose  to 
make  of  this  epistle,  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  rational  person, 
who  reads  it  carefully  from  beginning  to  end.  and  yet  pre- 
tends to  misunderstand  its  words.  However  originally  con- 
fused,  however  afterwards  interpolated  or  miscopied,  I'iie  mes- 
sage of  it  remains  clear  in  its  three  divisions:  (1)  That  the 
Son  of  God  is  come  in  the  flesh,  (chap.  iv.  2,  v.  20,  and  so 
tliroughout)  ;  (2)  That  He  hath  given  us  understanding,  that  we 
may  know  Him  that  is  true,  (iii.  19,  iv.  13,  v.  19,  20);  and  (3) 
tliat  in  this  understanding  we  know  that  we  liave  passed  from 
death  to  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren,  (iii.  14).  All 
wliicii  teachings  have  so  passed  from  deed  and  truth  into  mere 
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monotony  of  unbelieved  plirase,  that  no  English  now  is  litei*a' 
enough  to  bring  the  force  of  them  home  to  nij  readers'  nimJa. 
'  Are  these,  then,  your  sisters  i '  I  asked  of  our  fair  English- 
wonien  concerning  tliose  two  furnace-labourers.  Tliey  do  not 
answer, — or  would  answer,  I  suppose,  'Our  sisters  in  God, 
certainly,'  meaning  thereby  that  they  were  not  at  all  sisters  in 
Humanity;  and  denying  wholly  that  Christ,  and  the  Sister- 
hood of  Christendom,  had  "  come  in  the  Flesh." 

Nay,  the  farthest  advanced  of  the  believers  in  Him  are  yet 
60  misguided  as  to  separate  themselves  into  costumed  '  Sister- 
hoods,' as  if  these  were  less  their  sisters  who  had  forge-aprons 
only  for  costume,  and  no  crosses  hung  round  their  necks. 

But  tlie  fact  is  assuredly  this, — that  if  any  part  or  word  of 
Christianity  be  true,  the  literal  Brotherhood  in  Christ  is  true, 
in  the  Flesh  as  in  the  Spirit;  and  that  we  are  bound,  every 
one  of  us,  by  the  same  laws  of  kindness  to  every  Christian 
man  and  woman,  as  to  the  immediate  members  of  our  own 
households. 

And,  therefore,  we  are  bound  to  know  who  are  Christians, 
and  who  are  not. — and  the  test  of  such  division  having  been 
made  verbal,  m  defiance  of  Christ's  plainest  orders,  the  entire 
body  of  Christ  has  been  corrupted  into  such  disease,  that  there 
is  no  soundness  in  it,  but  only  wounds  and  bruises  and  putre- 
fying sores.  Look  back  to  Fors  for  November  1875,  pp.  5-7. 
I  low  is  it  that  no  human  being  has  answered  me  a  word  to 
tiie  charge  on  the  sixth  page?  '*  You  who  never  sowed  a 
grain  of  corn,  never  spun  a  yard  of  thread,  devour  and  waste 
to  your  fill,  and  think  yourselves  better  creatures  of  G«xl, 
doubtless,  than  this  poor  starved  wretch."  Xo  one  has  sent 
me  answer;  but  see  what  terrific  confirmation  came  to  me,  in 
tiiat  letter  from  a  good,  wise,  and  Cliristian  man,  which  I 
printed  in  last  Fors,  who  nevertiieless  is  so  deceived  by  the 
Hends  concerning  the  whole  method  of  division  between  his 
own  class  and  the  poor  brethren,  that  he  looks  on  all  his  rich 
brethren  as  seed  of  Abel,  and  on  all  his  })oor  brethren  as  seed 
of  Cain,  and  conceives  notliing  better  of  tlie  labourer  i»nt  that 
he  is  in  his  nature  a  nmrdercr.     **JIe  will  tear  your  pretty 
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lady  in  pieces,  and  think  lie  is  doing  God  service."  Wlien 
Tiras  tliere  ever  before,  in  the  human  world,  such  fearful  De- 
Bpising  of  the  Poor  ?  * 

These  things  are  too  hard  for  nie ;  but  at  least,  as  now  the 
dajs  shorten  to  the  close  of  the  seventh  year,  I  will  make  this 
message,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to  deliver  it,  clearly 
gatherable.  Only,  perhaps,  to  do  so,  I  must  deliver  it  again 
in  other  and  gentler  terms.  It  cannot  be  fully  given  but  in 
she  complete  life  and  sifted  writings  of  St.  John,  promised  for 
the  end  of  our  code  of  foundational  Scripture,  (Fors,  Novem- 
ber 1875,  p.  2,  and  compare  July,  pp.  143—1,) — nevertheless  it 
may  be  that  the  rough  or  brief  words  in  which  it  has  already 
been  given,  (January  1876,  pp.  8  and  17;  February,  pp.  27 
and  31;  March,  p.  5-i;  April,  p.  73;  and,  of  chief  import- 
ance, July,  pp.  IJrO  and  148,)  have  been  too  rough,  or  too 
strange,  to  be  patiently  received,  or  in  their  right  bearing  un- 
derstood :  and  that  it  may  be  now  needful  for  me  to  cease 
from  such  maimer  of  speaking,  and  try  to  win  men  to  this 
total  service  of  Love  b}'  praise  of  their  partial  service.  Which 
change  I  have  for  some  time  thought  upon,  and  this  following 
letter,f — which,  being  a  model  of  gentleness,  has  exemplary 
weight  with  me  myself, — expresses  better  than  I  could  with- 
out its  help,  what  1  suppose  may  be  the  lesson  I  have  to  learn. 

lyiANCHESTER,  July  25tk,  1877. 
"  My  dear  Sir,— I  Lave  long  felt  that  I  ought  to  write  to  you  about  '  Fors 
Clavigcra,'  and  others  of  your  later  books.  I  hesitated  to  write,  but  all  that 
I  liave  lieanl  from  peojile  who  love  you,  and  who  are  wise  enough  and  true 
enough  to  be  helped  by  you,  and  all  that  I  have  thought  in  the  last  few 
years  about  your  books, — and  I  have  thought  much  about  them, — conunces 
me  that  my  wish  is  right,  and  my  hesitation  wrong.  For  I  cannot  doubt 
that  there  are  not  very  many  men  who  try  harder  to  be  helped  by  you  than 
I  do,     I  should  not  wish  to  write  if  I  did  not  know  that  most  of  the  work 

•Compare  Fors  LXI.,  page  24:  "Here,  the  sneer  of  'those  low  shoe- 
makers '  is  for  ever  on  the  lip,"  and  the  answer  of  the  sweet  lady  at  Furness, 
NovcmlK-r  1H71,  page  81. 

f  This  letter  is  l)y  the  author  of  the  excellent  notes  on  Art-Education  in 
\he  July  number  of  Fors,  of  which  a  continuation  will  be  found  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  this  month. 
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which  you  are  striving  to  get  done,  ought  to  be  done,  and  if  I  did  not  see 
that  many  of  the  means  which  you  say  ought  to  be  used  for  doing  it,  are 
right  means.  My  dulness  of  mind,  because  I  am  not  altogether  stupid,  and 
my  illness,  because  I  do  not  let  it  weaken  my  will  to  do  right,  have  taught 
me  some  things  which  you  cannot  know,  just  because  you  have  genius  and 
mental  \'igour  which  give  you  knowledge  and  wisdom  which  I  cannot  hope 
to  share. 

"May  I  not  try  to  make  my  humble  knowledge  of  the  people,  through 
whom  alone  you  can  act,*  aid  your  high  knowledge  of  what  has  to  be  done? 

"Since,  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  I  read  '  Sestmie  and  Lilies,'  I  have  had 
the  reverence  and  love  for  you  which  one  feels  only  for  the  men  who  speak 
in  clear  words  the  commands  which  ones  own  nature  has  before  spoken  less 
clearly.  And  I  say  without  self-conceit  that  I  am  trying  to  do  the  best  work 
that  I  know  of.  It  could  not  then  be  quite  useless  that  you  should  know  why 
I  often  put  down  '  Fors '  and  your  other  books  in  despair,  and  why  I  often 
feel  that,  in  being  so  impatient  with  men  whose  training  has  been  so  dilTer- 
cnt  from  yours,  and  who  are  what  they  arc  only  partly  by  their  own  fault ; 
— in  forgetting  that  still  it  is  true  of  most  sinners  that  '  they  know  not  what 
they  do ; '  and  in  choosing  some  of  the  means  which  you  do  choose  for 
gaining  a  good  object,  you  are  making  a  '  refusal '  almost  greater  than  can 
be  made  by  any  other  man,  in  choosing  to  work  for  evil  rather  than  for 
good. 

"  May  I  show  you  that  sometimes  '  Fors  '  wounds  me,  not  because  I  am 
sinful,  but  because  I  know  that  the  men  whom  you  are  scourging  for  sin, 
are  so,  only  because  they  have  not  had  the  training,  the  help,  which  has 
freed  you  and  me  from  that  sin  ? 

"  If  I  were  a  soldier  in  a  small  army  led  by  you  against  a  powerful  foe, 
would  it  not  be  my  duty  to  tell  you  if  words  or  acts  of  yours  weakened  our 
courage  and  prevented  other  men  from  joining  your  standard  ?  I  a.sk  you 
to  let  me  tell  you,  in  the  same  spirit,  of  the  effect  of  your  words  in  '  Fors.' 

"You  do  not  know,  dear  Mr.  Ruskin,  what  power  for  good  you  would 
have,  if  you  would  see  that  to  you  much  light  has  been  given  in  order  tliat 
through  you  other  men  may  see.  You  speak  in  anger  and  despair  because 
they  show  that  they  greatly  need  that  which  it  is  your  highest  duty  to 
patiently  give  them. 

"  Pardon  me  if  all  that  I  have  written  seems  to  you  to  be  only  weak. 

"  I  have  written  it  because  I  know,  from  the  strong  effect  of  the  praise 
which  you  gave  my  letter  in  the  July  '  Fors,'  and  of  the  kind  words  in  your 
note,  that  in  no  <jther  way  can  I  hoiK-  to  do  so  much  good  a.s  I  should  do,  if 
anything  I  could  say  should  lead  you  to  try  t^>  he,  not  the  leader  of  men  en- 
tirely good  anil  wise,  free  from  all  human  weakness,  but  the  lea«ler,  for 
every  man  and  woman  in  England,  of  the  goodness  and  wisdom  which  are 


•  ri'Tfin  II»»B  my  correnpondfnt'B  chief  irilHtake.  I  have  nolthor  Intention,  nor  lidpe, 
of  octitifc  throuffh  any  of  tiio  people  of  whom  he  Kpeiiks;  but,  If  at  all,  with  others  o( 
whom  I  suppose  myself  to  know  more,— aot  lens,— thau  he. 
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in  them,  in  the  hard  fight  they  have  to  wage  against  what  in  them  is  bad 
and  foolish. 

"  I  am,  dear  Mr.  Ruskin,  yours  very  truly." 

This  letter,  I  rej^eat,  seems  to  me  deserving  of  my  most 
grave  respect  and  consideration  ;*  but  its  writer  has  entirely 
ignored  the  first  fact  respecting  myself,  stated  in  Fors  at  its 
outset — that  I  do  not,  and  cannot,  set  myself  up  for  a  political 
leader;  but  that  wiy  business  is  to  teach  art,  in  Oxford  and 
elsewhere ; — that  if  any  persons  trust  me  enough  to  obey  me 
without  scruple  or  debate,  I  can  securely  tell  them  what  to  do, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  be  their  'makeshift  Master'  till  they 
can  find  a  better;  but  that  I  entirely  decline  any  manner  of 
political  action  which  shall  hinder  me  from  drawing  leaves 
and  flowers. 

And  there  is  another  condition,  relative  to  this  first  one,  in 
the  writing  of  Fors,  which  my  friend  and  those  others  who 
love  me,  for  whom  he  speaks,  have  never  enough  observed : 
namely,  that  Fors  is  a  lettei\  and  written  as  a  letter  shonld  be 
written,  frankly,  and  as  the  mood,  or  topic,  chances;  so  far  as 
I  finish  and  retouch  it,  which  of  late  I  have  done  more  and 
more,  it  ceases  to  be  what  it  should  be,  and  becomes  a  serious 
treatise,  which  I  never  meant  to  undertake.  True,  the  play 
of  it.  (and  much  of  it  is  a  kind  of  l)itter  pla\',)  has  always,  as  I 
told  you  before,  as  stern  final  purpose  as  Morgiana's  dance; 
but  the  gesture  of  the  moment  must  i^e  as  the  humour  takes 
me. 

But  this  farther  answer  I  must  make,  to  my  wounded 
fi-iends,  more  gravely.  Though,  in  Fors,  I  write  Avhat  fii'st 
comes  into  my  head  or  heart,  so  long  as  it  is  true,  I  write  no 
syllable,  even  at  the  hottest,  without  weighing  the  t)-uth  of  it 
in  balance  accurate  to  the  estirnation  of  a  hair.     The  language 

*  The  following  pu-ssape  in  a  more  recent  note  adds  to  this  feeling  on  my 
part,  and  necessitates  tlie  f uhiess  of  my  rei)ly:— 

"I  feel  so  sure  that  what  I  said  in  my  lirst  letter  very  many  people  who 
love  you  would  sjiy, — have  saitl  inaudil)ly, — that  the  wonls  hardly  seem  any 
longer  to  he  mine.  It  was  given  to  me  to  speak  for  many.  So  if  you  think 
the  words  printed  can  he  of  any  asc,  they  are  of  course  entirely  at  your 
»<?rvice," 
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which  seems  to  you  exaggerated,  and  wliich  it  may  be,  tliere- 
fore,  inexpedient  that  I  should  continue,  nevertheless  ex- 
presses, in  its  earnestness,  facts  which  yon  will  find  to  be  ir- 
refragably  true,  and  which  no  other  than  such  forceful  expres- 
sion could  truly  reach,  whether  you  will  hear,  or  whether  you 
will  forbear. 

Therefore  Fors  Clavigera  is  not,  in  any  wise,  intended  as 
counsel  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind,  but  it 
is  the  assertion  of  the  code  of  Eternal  Laws  M'hich  the  public 
niimi  must  eventually  submit  itself  to,  or  die;  and  I  have 
really  no  more  to  do  with  the  mannei's,  customs,  feelings,  or 
modified  conditions  of  piety  in  the  modern  England  which  I 
have  to  warn  of  the  accelerated  approach  either  of  Revolution 
or  Destruction,  than  poor  Jonah  had  with  tlie  qualifying  ami- 
abilities which  might  have  been  found  in  the  Nineveh  M'hose 
overthrow  lie  was  ordered  to  foretell  in  forty  days.  That  I 
should  rejoice,  instead  of  mourning,  over  the  falseness  of  such 
prophecy,  does  not  at  all  make  it  at  present  less  passionate  in 
tone.  • 

For  instance,  you  have  been  telling  me  what  a  beloved 
Bishop  you  have  got  in  ^Manchester ;  and  so,  when  it  was  said, 
in  page  29  of  Fors  for  1870,  that  "it  is  merely  through  tlie 
quite  bestial  ignorance  of  the  Moral  Law  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish liishops  liavecontente(lly  allowed  their  flocks  tobebrouglit 
up,  that  any  of  the  modern  conditions  of  trade  are  possible,"  * 
you  thought  pcrliaps  the  word  '  bestial '  inconsiderate !  But  it 
was  the  most  carefully  considered  and  accurately  true  epithet 
I  could  use.  If  you  will  look  back  to  the  133d  page  of  Fors 
of  1874,  you  will  find  the  following  sentence  quoted  from  the 
Secretary's  speech  at  tlic  meeting  of  tlie  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation in  Glasgow  in  that  year.  It  was  nnadvisably  allowed 
i)y  me  to  lemain  in  small  print :  it  shall  have  large  type  now, 
being  a  sentence  which,  in  the  monumental  vileness  of  it, 
ought  to  be  blazoned,  in  letters  of  stinking  gas-fire,  over  the 
condemned  cells  of  every  felon's  prison  in  Europe: — 

"Man  mas  tiikkki-okk  hkk.v  DKFiNr.i)  as  an  animal  iiiat 
BXciiANCiKs.     It  wii.r-  he  seen,  iiowevek,  tuat  iik  not  onlv 
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EXCHANGES,  BUT  FROM  THE  FACT  OF  HIS  BELONGING,  IN  PART, 
TO  THE  ORDER  CARNIVORA,  THAT  HE  ALSO  INHERITS  TO  A  CON- 
SIDERABLE DEGREE  THE  DESIRE  TO  POSSESS  WITHOUT  EXCHANG- 
ING ;  OR,  IN  OTHER  WORDS,  BY  FRAUD  OR  VIOLENCE,  WHEN  SUCH 
CAN  BE  USED  FOR  HIS  OWN  ADVANTAGE,  WITHOUT  DANGER  TO 
HIMSELF." 

Now,  it  is  not  at  all  my  business,  nor  mj  gift,  to  '  lead  '  the 
people  wlio  ntter,  or  listen  to,  this  kind  of  talk,  to  better 
things.  I  liave  no  hope  for  them, — any  quantity  of  pity  you 
please,  as  I  have  also  for  wasps,  and  pufE-adders : — but  not  the 
least  expectation  of  ever  being  able  to  do  them  any  good. 
My  business  is  simply  to  state  in  accurate,  not  violent,  terms, 
the  nature  of  their  minds,  which  they  themselves  ("  out  of 
thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee,  tliou  wicked  servant")  as- 
sert to  be  '  bestial,' — to  show  the  fulfilment,  in  them,  of  the 
words  of  prophecy :  "  What  they  know  naturally,  as  brute- 
beasts,  in  those  things  they  corrupt  themselves," — and  to  fasten 
down  their  sayings  in  a  sure  place,  for  eternal  scorn,  driving 
them  into  the  earth  they  are  born  of,  as  with  JaeFs  hammer. 
And  this  I  have  held  for  an  entirely  stern  duty,  and  if  it  seems 
to  have  been  ever  done  in  uncharitable  contempt,  my  friends 
should  remember  how  much,  in  the  doing  of  it,  I  have  been 
forced  to  read  the  writings  of  men  whose  natural  stupidit}'  is 
enhanced  always  by  their  settled  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
interests  of  Fraud  and  Force,*  (see  Fors  for  January  1877, 
page  4,  line  4),  into  such  frightful  conditions  of  cretinism, 
that  having  any  business  with  them  and  their  talk  is  to  me  ex- 
actly as  if  all  the  slavering  Swiss  populace  of  the  high-air-cui-e 
establishment  at  Interlaken  had  been  let  loose  into  my  study 
at  once.  The  piece  of  Bastiat,  for  instance,  with  analysis  of 
which  I  began  Fors  seven  years  ago, — what  can  you  put  beside 
it  of  modern  trade-literature,  for  stujudity,  set  off  with  dull 
cunning? — or  this,  which  in  good  time  has  been  sent  ine  by 
Fors,  (perhaps  for  a  coping-stone  of  all  that  I  need  quote  from 

*  That  is  to  say,  the  "  framework  of  Society."  It  is  a  perfectly  conscien- 
tious fcdirif^  on  tlicir  part.  "  We  will  reason  as  far  as  we  can,  without  say- 
ing anything  that  shall  involve  any  danger  to  "  property." 
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tliese  men,  tliat  so  I  may  end  the  work  of  nailing  down  scare- 
crows of  idiotic  soul,  and  be  left  free  to  drive  home  the  fast- 
enings of  sacred  law) — what  can  you  put  beside  tJiis,  for  blas- 
phemy, among  all  the  outcries  of  the  low-foreheaded  and  long- 
tongued  races  of  demented  men  ? — 

"  Had  mankind   given   obedience  to  that  PROHiBmoN,* 

THE  race  would  LONG  SINCE  HAVE  DISAPPEARED  FROM  THE 
FACE  OF  THE  EARTH.  FoR  WITHOFT  INTEREST  THE  ACCUMULA- 
TION OF  CAPITAL  IS  IMPOSSIBLE,  WITHOUT  CAPITAL  THERE  CAN 
BE  NO  CO-OPEKATION  OF  ANTERIOR  AND  PRESENT  LABOUR,  WriH- 
OUT  THIS  CO-OPERATION    THERE  CAN  BE  NO  SOCIETY,  AND  WITHOUT 

SOCIETY  MAN  CANNOT  EXIST."  (Bastiat,  "  Harmonies  of  Politi- 
cal Econom}',"  vol.  ii.,  page  165.     English  edition.) 

With  this  passage,  and  some  farther  and  final  ])ushing  home 
of  my  challenge  to  the  Bishops  of  England,  which  must  be 
done,  assuredly,  in  no  unseemly  temper  or  haste, — it  seems 
probable  to  me  that  the  accusing  work  of  Fors  may  close. 
Yet  I  have  to  think  of  othei'S  of  its  readers,  before  so  deter- 
mining, of  whom  one  writes  to  me  this  month,  in  good  time, 
as  follows  : — 

"In  reading  the  last  (June)  'Fors,'  I  see — oh,  so  sorrow- 
fully!— that  you  have  been  pained  by  hearing  'complaints' 
tliat  should  never  have  been  felt — much  less  spoken,  and  least 
of  all  for  you  to  hear.  It  is  bad  enough  for  those  who  love 
every  word  of  your  teaching  to  find  '  Foi's '  mis-read.  But  I 
for  one  feel  it  to  be  just  unj)ardonable  that  anything  so  mis- 
taken should  reach  you  as  to  lead  you  to  think  you  are  '  multi- 
plying words  in  vain.' 

"  '  In  vain  '  ? — Dearest  Master,  surely,  surely  you  know  that 
far  and  near,  many  trne  hearts  (who — known  or  unknown  to 
yon — call  you  by  th:it  sacred  name)  watch  hungrily  for  the 
coining  of  your  monthly  letter,  and  find  it  I>rf'a(l,  and  Light. 

''Believe  me.  if  the  '  well-to-do' — who  have  never  felt  tlie 
conseqncncps  of  the  evils  you  seek  to  cure — '  can't  understand  ' 
you,  there  are  those  who  can,  and  do. 

"Perhaps,  for  instance,  your  '  well-to-do  friends,'  who  can 

*  The  ProLdbition  of  Usury. 
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get  any  fruit  they  wish  for,  in  season  or  out  of  season,  from 
tlieir  own  garden  or  hotiiouse,  may  think  the  '  Mother  Law  '  of 
Venice  about  Fruit  only  beautiful  and  interesting  from  an 
antiquarian  point  of  view,  and  not  as  having  any  practical 
value  for  English  people  to-day :  but  suppose  that  one  of  them 
could  step  so  far  down  as  to  he  one  of  '  the  jooor '  {not  '  the 
working'  classes)  in  our  own  large  towns — and  so  living,  to 
suffer  a  fever,  when  fruit  is  a  necessity,  and  find,  as  I  have 
done,  that  the  price  of  even  the  commonest  kinds  made  it  just 
impossible  for  the  very  poor  to  buy  it — would  not  lie  or  she, 
after  such  an  experience,  look  on  the  matter  as  one,  not  only 
of  personal  but  of  wide  importance?  I  begin  to  think  it  is 
only  through  their  own  need,  that  ordinary  people  know  the 
needs  of  others.  Thus,  if  a  man  and  his  wife  living,  with  no 
family,  on  say  ten  shillings  per  week,  find  that  in  a  town  they 
can't  afford  to  buy,  and  can  get  no  garden  in  which  to  grow  fruit 
— they  will  know  at  once  that  their  neighbours  who  on  the 
same  sum  must  bring  up  half  a  dozen  children,  will  have  to 
do  without  vegetables  as  well  as  fruit ;  and  having  felt  the  con- 
sequences of  tlieir  own  privation,  they  will  know  that  the  chil- 
dren will  soon — probably — suffer  with  skin  and  other  diseases, 
so  serious  as  to  make  them  ask,  why  are  fruit  and  vegetables 
60  much  scarcer  and  dearer  than  they  were  when  we  were 
children  ?  And  once  any  one  begins  to  honestly  puzzle  out 
that,  and  similar  questions  (as  I  tried  to  do  before  'Fors'  was 
given  us),  they  will  be,  I  know,  beyond  all  telling,  thankful 
for  the  guidance  of  '  Fors,'  and  quite  ready  to  'understand '  it. 
"  Ah  me  !  if  only  the  '  well-to-do  '  would  really  try  to  find  an 
answer,  only  to  the  seemingly  simple  question  asked  above,  I 
would  have  more  hope  than  now  for  the  next  generation  of 
'the  lower  classes.'  For  they  would  find  that  dear  vegetables 
means  semi-starvation  to  countless  poor  families.  One  of  the 
first  facts  I  learnt  when  I  came  here  was, — 'Poor  folks' chil. 
dren  don't  get  much  to  eat  all  winter  but  bread  and  potatoes.' 
Yet,  last  October,  T  one  day  gave  twopence  for  three  ordinary 
potatoes;  and,  all  winter,  could  buy  no  reall}'  good  ones. 
Under  such  conditions,  many  children,  and  infirm  and  sick 
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people,  conld  be  but  lialf  fed;  and  lialf-fed  children  mean 
feeble,  undersized,  diseased  men  and  women,  wlio  will  become 
fathers  and  mothers  of  sickly  children, — and  where  M'ill  the 
calamity  end  ?  Surely  the  '  food  supply '  of  the  people  is 
every  one's  business.  ('  That  can't  concern  you,  my  dear,'  is 
the  putting  down  we  women  get,  you  know,  if  we  ask  the 
'  why  ? '  of  a  wrong  to  other  people.)  I  can't,  when  I  hear  of 
sickly  children,  but  ask,  very  sadly,  what  kind  of  workmen  and 
soldiers  and  sailors  will  they  and  their  children  be  in  another 
century  ? 

"  Yon  will  think  I  am  looking  a  long  way  forward  ;  yet  if 
one  begins  only  to  puzzle  out  this  question  (the  scarcity  of 
fruit  and  vegetables),  they  will  find  it  takes  them  back,  far 
away  from  towns,  far  off  the  '  very  poor,'  until  they  come  to 
the  beginning  of  the  mischief,  as  you  show  us  ;  and  then  the 
well-to-do  will  find  they  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion, and  find  too  a  meaning  in  the  oft-read  words,  'We  are 
every  one  members  one  of  another.' 

"  There,  I  fear  I'm  very  rude,  but  I'm  not  a  little  angry 
when  people  who  are  blind  say  there  ig  no  light  to  see  by. 
I've  written  so  much,  that  I'm  now  afraid  I  shall  tire  you  too 
much  ;  but  I  do  so  want  to  tell  you  what  I  feel  now,  even 
more  than  when  I  began — no  words  cati  tell  you — how  close, 
and  true,  and  tried  a  friend  'Fors'  is. 

"  Last  winter  there  was  great  distress  in  this  town.  Many 
persons  were  thrown  out  of  emj)loyment  because  there  was 
'great  depression  in  the  shoe  trade:'  of  course  among  some 
classes  there  was  great  suffering.  Yet,  with  children  literally 
starving  because  their  fathers  could  get  no  work  to  do,  all  the 
winter  through,  and  up  to  the  present  titnc, a  'traction  engine' 
(I  think  they  call  it)  was  at  work  levelling,  etc.,  the  streets, 
and  a  machine  brush  swept  them, — past  the  very  door  of  a 
house  where  there  was  a  family  of  little  children  starving. 
'  They  have  pawned  about  everything  in  the  liouse  but  the 
few  clothes  they  have  on,  and  liave  had  no  food  since  yester- 
day morning,'  I  was  told  on  67<r/V//m.v  Day.  All  the  winter 
tlirough  I  could  get  no  ])er8on  who  talked  to  mu  of  'the  dis- 
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tress  in  tlie  shoe  trade'  to  see  that  it  was  only  like  applying  a 
plaster  to  a  broken  limb,  instead  of  setting  the  bone,  to  give 
coal  and  bread  ticivets  to  these  poor  starving  people,  and  was 
not  really  '  feeding  the  hungry.'  People  are,  as  far  as  /  know, 
never  half  fed  by  such  means,  but  over-fed  one  day  in  the 
week,  and  left  foodless  the  other  six.* 

'"I  talked  earnestly  to  a  'Board  '  schoolmistress  who  is'  edu- 
eating'  near  three  hundred  children  ;  but,  alas!  she  persisted  in 
saying,  'It  would  be  a  disgraceful  thing  if  we  had  not  the 
engine  aTid  brnsh,  when  other  towns  have  got  them  long  ago.' 
Will  you  not  believe  that  in  such  a  winter  it  was  good  to  get 
'  Fors'  ?     People  do  listen  to  you. 

"  John  Grey's  letter  is  glorious.  I  am  so  thankful  for  it. 
I  would  like  to  tell  him  so,  but  fear  he  may  not  read  the  name 
'  Companion  '  as  I  do." 

I  should  not  have  given  this  letter  large  type  for  the  por- 
tions referring  to  myself;  but  I  wish  its  statement  of  the 
distress  for  food  among  the  poorer  classes — distress  which  is 
the  final  measure  of  decrease  of  National  wealth — to  be  com- 
pared with  the  triumphant  words  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  in 
contemplation  of  the  increased  number  of  chimneys  at  Read- 
ing,, (and  I  suppose  also  of  the  model  gaol  which  conceals 
from  the  passing  traveller  the  ruins  of  its  Abbey).  And  I  will 
pray  my  first  correspondent  to  believe  me,  that  if  once  ho 
thoroughly  comprehends  the  quantity  of  fallacy  and  of  mis- 
chief involved  in  these  thoughtless  expressions  of  vulgar  tri- 
unijih,  and  sets  himself  to  contradict  and  exjiose  them,  he  will 
no  longer  be  sensitive  to  the  less  or  more  of  severity  in  the 
epithets  given  to  their  utterers.  The  following  passage  from 
another  of  his  letters  on  this  subject,  with  my  following  gen- 
eral answer,  may,  I  think,  sufticiently  conclude  what  is  needful 
to  be  said  on  this  subject. 

"To  quite  free  my  mind  frojn  the  burden  which  it  has  long 
carried.  I  will  ppeak,  too,  of  what  you  have  said  of  Goldwin 


Compare  Ivcttcr  LXL,  page  2. 
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Smith,  and  Mill.  I  know  that  men  who  fail  to  see  that  politi- 
cal cliange  is  purely  miscliievous*  are  so  far  '  geese  ' ;  but  I 
know,  too,  that  it  is  wi'ong  to  call  them  geese.  They  are  en- 
tirely 60 ;  and  of  the  geese  or  half-geese  who  follow  them  in 
flocks,  about  the  noblest  quality  is  that  they  are  loyal  to  and 
admire  their  leaders,  and  are  hurt  and  made  angry  when  names 
which  they  do  not  like  are  used  of  those  leaders." 

"Well,  my  dear  sir,  I  solemnly  believe  that  the  less  they  like 
it,  the  better  my  work  has  been  done.  For  you  will  find,  if 
you  think  deeply  of  it,  that  the  chief  of  all  the  curses  of  this 
unhappy  age  is  the  universal  gabble  of  its  fools,  and  of  the 
flocks  tliat  follow  them,  rendering  the  quiet  voices  of  the  wise 
men  of  all  past  time  inaudible.  This  is,  first,  the  result  of  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  of  the  easy  power  and  extreme 
})leasure  to  vain  persons  of  seeing  themselves  in  print.  When 
it  took  a  twelve-month's  hard  work  to  make  a  single  volume 
legible,  men  considered  a  little  the  difference  between  one 
book  and  another;  but  now,  when  not  only  anybody  can  get 
themselves  made  legible  through  any  quantity  of  volumes,  in 
a  week,  but  the  doing  so  becomes  a  means  of  living  to  them, 
and  tlicy  can  fill  their  stomachs  with  the  foolish  foam  of  their 
lipp.f  the  universal  pestilence  of  falsehood  fills  the  mind  of  the 
world  as  cicadas  do  olive-leaves,  and  the  first  necessity  for  our 
mental  government  is  to  extricate  from  among  the  iiisectile 
noise,  the  few  Ixxtks  and  words  that  are  Divine.  And  this  has 
been  my  main  work  from  my  youth  up,  — not  cai'ing  to  speak 
my  own  words,  but  to  discern,  whether  in  painting  or  scrip- 
ture, what  is  eternally  good  and  vital,  and  to  strike  away  from 
it  pitilessly  what  is  worthkss  and  venomous.     So  that  now, 

•  I  bad  not  tbe  slightest  intention  of  alluding  to  this  failure  of  theirs, 
whir-li  happons  to  Iw  my  own  also. 

f  .JuMi  think  what  a  horrible  condition  of  life  it  is  that  any  man  of  com- 
mon Tulenr  wit,  wlio  knows  English  fn"animar,  «uin  t^ct,  for  a  ormple  01 
shorts  of  ch«tt<T  in  a  riuiirnzine,  two  tiiirds  of  wluU  Milton  pot  altogether  for 
'  Panidisf  I>ost  ! '  all  this  revenue  being  of  course  stolen  from  tbe  labouring 
pfMtr,  w  bo  are  the  producers  of  all  wealth.  (Compare  the  oculral  passive  of 
Tors  XI.,  pag«  80.) 
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being  old,  and  tlioronglily  practised  in  this  trade,  I  know  either 
of  a  picture — a  book — or  a  speech,  quite  securely  whether  it  is 
good  or  not,  as  a  cheesemonger  knows  cheese ; — and  I  have 
not  the  least  mind  to  try  to  make  wise  men  out  of  fools,  or 
silk  purses  out  of  sows'  ears ;  but  my  one  swift  business  is  to 
brand  them  of  base  quality,  and  get  them  out  of  the  way,  and 
I  do  not  care  a  cobweb's  weight  whether  I  hurt  the  followers 
of  these  men  or  not, — totally  ignoring  them,  and  caring  only 
to  gets  the  facts  concerning  the  men  themselves  fairly  and 
roundly  stated  for  the  people  whom  I  have  real  power  to 
teach.  And  for  qualification  of  statement,  there  is  neither 
titne  nor  need.  Of  course  there  are  few  writers  capable  of  ob- 
taining any  public  attention  who  have  not  some  day  or  other 
said  something  rational;  and  many  of  the  foolishest  of  them 
are  the  amiablest,  and  have  all  sorts  of  minor  qualities  of  a 
most  recommendable  character, — propriety  of  diction,  suavity 
of  temper,  benevolence  of  disposition,  wide  acquaintance  with 
literature,  and  what  not.  But  the  one  thing  I  have  to  assert 
concerning  them  is  that  they  ai-e  men  of  eternally  worthless 
intellectual  quality,  who  never  ought  to  have  spoken  a  word 
in  this  world,  or  to  have  been  heard  in  it,  out  of  their  family 
circles  ;  and  whose  books  are  merely  so  much  floating  fogbank, 
which  the  first  breath  of  sound  public  health  and  sense  will 
blow  back  into  its  native  ditches  for  ever. 
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(Before  entering  on  general  business,  I  must  pray  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  following  letter,  addressed  by  me  to  the  Editor  of  the  Standard  on  the 
2ith  of  August  :— 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard. 

"  Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lancashire, 
"2ith  August,  1877. 
"Sir, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  article  in  your  columns  of 
the  2'2iid  inst.  referring  to  a  supposed  correspondence  between  iMr.  Lowe  and 
me.  Permit  me  to  .stale  that  tlte  letter  in  question  is  nut  Mr.  Lowe's.  The 
general  value  of  your  article  as  a  revUw  of  ni}-  work  and  metlioiis  of  writ- 
ing will  I  tru.st  he  rather  enhjuioed  than  diminished  by  the  correction,  due 
to  Mr.  Lowe,  of  this  original  error ;  luid  tiie  more  that  your  critic  in  the 
course  of  his  review  expresses  Lia  not  unjustitiable  conviction  tliat  no  corre 
spondence  between  Mr.  Lowe  and  me  is  possible  on  any  intellectual  subject 
•whatever. 

"lam,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  JoiiN  RUSKLN.") 

I.  Affairs  of  the  Company. 

I  shall  retain  the  word  '  Cocnpnny  '  to  the  close  of  the  seventh  volume  of 
Pors,  and  then  sub.stitute  wlmte-ver  name  our  a.ssoeiation  may  have  been 
registered  under,  if  such  registration  can  be  effected.  Supposing  it  cannot, 
the  name  which  we  sliall  afterwards  us<'  will  be  '  Guild,'  as  alxive  stated. 

I  regret  that  tlie  Abbey  Dale  property  still  stands  in  my  name  ;  but  our 
solicitors  have  not  yet  replied  to  my  letter  reriuesting  them  to  appoint  new 
Trustees  ;  and  I  hope  that  the  registration  of  the  Guild  may  soon  enable 
me  to  transfer  the  properly  at  once  to  the  society  a.s  a  body. 

I  ought,  by  rights,  as  the  Guild's  master,  to  be  at  present  in  Abbey  Dale 
itself;  but  as  the  Guild's /<7»/n</t'r,  I  have  quite  other  duties.  See  the  subse- 
quent note  on  my  own  affairs. 

Our  accounts  follow,  (see  next  five  pages,)  which  I  can  only  ho|)e  will  Ik; 
BJitisfactorj',  as,  in  these  stately  forms,  I  don't  understand  them  myself. 
The  i)ractical  oulrome  of  them  is,  that  we  have  now  of  entire  proiK-rty,  five 
thou.'*an<l  ('onsols,  (and  something  over)  ; — eiirht  liundred  pounds  balance  in 
rn.s|i  ;  thirteen  acres  freehold  at  Ablx-y  Dale,— twenty  at  Bewdky,  two  at 
iiuruiouth,  and  the  Wulklcy  Museum  building,  ground,  and  contcDtrd. 
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Jh. 


SHEFFIELD  MUSEUM  ACCOUNT,  prom 


1877. 

Jan.      1. 

To  Cash  in  hand 

.   £16 

3 

1 

8. 

"  Mrs.  Hannah  Grant 

.       0 

1 

0 

Feb.    10. 

"  J.  Ruskin  (cheque) 

.      50 

0 

0 

May      1. 

"  Ditto         ditto    . 

.      50 

0 

0 

June    30. 

"  Ditto         ditto    . 

.     50 

0 

0 

£    s.    d. 


166    4    1 


£166    4 
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Jakuart  1  TO  JUXE  30, 1877. 

187T.  Current  Expenses. 

Jan.        1.  By  Curator's  salary £25 

3.     "  Fire  insurance 

31.     "   Gas 

Feb.       7.     "  Water  rate 

March  81.     "  Property  tax 

April      1.     "   Curator's  salary 

9.     "   District  rate 

May       2.     "   Gas  (temporarily  employed  in  heating; 
will  not  be  used  during   ensuing 

winter) 

June     11.     "   Water 

14.     "   Poor  rate  

25.     "   Ditto  in  addition  of  land    . 


Cr. 


:25    0 

0 

0    4 

6 

1  14 

3 

0    5 

7 

0    7 

2 

25    0 

0 

1  19 

0 

6    6 

9 

0    5 

8 

0  13 

5 

0    1 

9 

Jan. 

11. 

Feb. 

13. 

March  10. 

22. 

April 

20. 

May 

1. 

5. 

14. 

19. 


March    3. 

16. 

May       1. 

14. 

M'.  21- 


June     30. 


£    8.    d. 


61  18    1 


BuiiJJiNG  AND  Grounds. 
By  J.  Tunnard  (wooden  gate  and  joinery)  2  14  9 
"  W.  Webster  (gateway  and  wallwork)  5  4  7 
"  B.  Bagshawe  (transfer  of  fresh  laud)  .  1  16  2 
"  J.  C.  and  J.  S.  Ellis  (on  account)  .  10  0  0 
"  J.  Swift  (wood  and  zinc)  .  .  .080 
"   J.    C.    anil  J.  8.  Ellis  (balance,   hot 

water  apparatus)  .  .  .  .  10  14  0 
"  J.  Smith  (drains)  .  .  .  .  0  13  0 
"  Fisher,  Holmes  and  Co.  (grass  seed)  .  0  8  0 
"  E.  Ilichard.son  (tree  planting)  .  .200 
"  Geo.  Creswick  (gravel)  .  .  .  1  17  6 
"   C.  Ellis  and  J.  S.  Smith  (labour  on 

path  and  road)         .        .        ,        .      9  13    2 

45 

Cases  and  Fittings, 

By  W.  Chaloner  (on  account)   .         .         .500 

"    Ditto  (l)alance,  tjible  and  littings)        .       6    4    6 

"   Leaf  and  Co.  (velvets)         .        .        .      4  12    6 

"  B.  Dixon  (.silk) 0    5    0 

"   B.  Di.xon  (silk) 0  12    3 

"  Brooks  and  Son  (silk) .        .        .        .      0  12    0 

17 

Carriage  of  goods  and  postage 5 

Petty  expenses 1 

Cash  hi  hand 85 


8    3 


£166    4    1 


Examined  and  found  correct,  Aug.  22, 1877.  W.v.  Walker. 
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I  must  personally  acknowledge  a  kind  gift  of  three  guineas,  to  enable  St. 
George,  with  uo  detriment  to  his  own  pocket,  to  meet  the  appeal  in  the 
Correspondence  of  Fors  LXXX.,  page  159. 

II.  Affairs  of  the  Master. 

I  said  just  now  that  I  ought  to  be  at  Abbey  Dale ;  and  truly  I  would  not 
fail  to  be  there,  if  I  had  only  the  Guild's  business  to  think  of.  But  I  have  the 
Guild's  schools  to  think  of,  and  while  I  know  there  are  thousands  of  men 
in  England  able  to  conduct  our  business  affairs  better  than  I,  when  once 
they  see  it  their  duty  to  do  so,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  another  man  in 
England  able  to  organize  our  elementary  lessons  in  Natural  History  and 
Art.  And  I  am  therefore  wholly  occupied  in  examining  the  growth  of 
Anagallis  tenella,  and  completing  some  notes  on  St.  George's  Chapel  at 
Venice  ;  and  the  Dalesmen  must  take  care  of  themselves  for  the  present. 

liespecting  my  owTi  money  matters,  I  have  only  to  report  that  things  are 
proceeding,  and  likely  to  proceed  to  the  end  of  this  year,  as  I  intended,  and 
anticipated  :  that  is  to  say,  I  am  spending  at  my  usual  rate,  (with  an  extra- 
vagance or  two  beyond  it,)  and  earning  nothing. 

III.  The  following  notes  on  the  existing  distress  in  India,  by  correspon- 
dents of  the  'Monetarj'  Gazette,'  are  of  profound  import.  Their  slightly 
predicatory  character  must  be  pardoned,  as  long  as  our  Bishops  have  no 
time  to  attend  to  these  trifling  affairs  of  the  profane  world. 

"  Afllictions  spring  not  out  of  the  ground,  nor  is  this  dire  famine  an  acci 
dent  that  might  not  have  lx;eii  averted.  David  in  the  numbering  of  Israel 
sinned  in  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  his  heart,  and  the  retribution  of 
lleavf»n  was  a  pestilence  that  from  Dan  toBeersheba  slew  in  one  day  seventy 
thoasuul  men.  The  case  of  India  is  exactly  parallel.  This  rich  country 
has  Ijeen  devastateil  by  bad  government,  and  the  sins  of  the  rulers  are  now 
visited  on  the  heads  of  the  unolTending  and  helpless  people.  Thest>  poor 
sheep,  what  have  they  done  V  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  talking  the  good 
years  and  the  bad  together,  India  is  eai)al)le  of  supplying  much  more  com 
than  she  can  possildy  consume  ;  and  iK'sides,  she  can  have  abundant  stores 
left  for  e.x'iMtrlalioii.  But  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  land  are  par- 
alyzed by  a  vile  system  of  fiiianc( ,  the  crops  remain  itisiiflicient,  the  teem- 
ing population  is  never  properly  fc-ti,  but  is  sustjiined,  even  in  the  best  of 
times,  at  the  lowest  point  of  vitality.  So  that,  when  drought  comes,  the 
fcxnl  supplies  fall  short  at  once,  and  the  wretched  hungry  people  are  weak 
anfl  prostrate  in  four-and-twenly  hours.  The  ancient  rulers  of  India  by 
their  wi.s<'  forethouglit  did  mu<  h,  by  the  storage  of  water  and  by  irrigation, 
to  avoid  tlH'.>*c  friglilful  famines  ;  and  the  ruinii  of  thvir  remrroirt  mid  caunU, 
which  ixkt  to  lhif<(iti//,  Untiffi  alih  in  their  iri^tf/oin,  and  to  the  miprcme  folly 
of  liidla'H  ui'xlt  rii  rulem.  I)ivers<-  principles  of  statesmanship  uinleriie  these 
(lifTiTcnt  jKiiicies,  and  the  germ  of  the  whole  cjlsc  is  hidden  in  tliese  first 
Itriiiciples.  The  ancients  reserved  from  the  '  fat '  years  .some  jmrt  of  their 
pnxluce  against  the  inevitable  '  lean  '  ye^irs  which  they  knew  would  over- 
take tliem.  When,  therefore,  the  '  lean  '  years  came,  their  granaries  were 
comparatively  full.  Yfiu,  witli  your  boa.'ited  wis«lom  of  the  iiinet«4-nth 
rentun/,  in  reality  degenerate  into  "the  mndne.vs  of  blind  imi)rovidence.  You 
do  even  worse.  Vou  draw  on  the  fut\in'.  by  loans  and  kindred  devices,  in 
order  to  repair  the  errors  and  shortcomings  of  the  present.     The  past  wus 
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once  the  present,  and  you  drew  on  what  was  then  the  future  ;  that  future  is 
now  the  present,  the  bill  is  at  maturity,  there  are  no  resources  cither  in  the 
storehouse  or  in  the  till,  and  famine  comes  of  consequence.  Nor  is  this 
all— the  gieater  part  of  the  foil}'  and  cnme  remains  to  be  told.  You  have 
desolated  the  fairest  portion  of  the  land  by  the  iniquities  of  usuj-y.  The 
cultivating  classes  are  in  hopeless  indebtedness,  the  hereditary  money-lender 
holds  them  tirml}'  in  his  grasp,  and  the  impoverished  \illagers  have  neither 
the  means  nor  the  heiu-l  proper!}'  to  cultivate  the  soil.  The  rulers  sit  quietly 
by,  while  the  normal  state  of  things  is  that  agriculture — the  primitive 
industry  of  the  laud — is  carried  on  under  the  vilest  system  of  '  high 
tiuance '  ;  where  loans  are  regularly  contracted  even  for  the  purchase  of 
cattle,  and  of  implements  of  husbandry,  fl/(rf  the  rates  of  7isury  run  from 
thirty  to  ei(;hty  per  cent.  Agriculture  is  thus  stimted  and  paralyzed  by 
usury,  and  not  by  droughts  ;  and  as  links  in  a  natural  chain  of  sequences,  the 
earth  refuses  her  increase,  and  the  people  perish.  The  blight  and  curse  of 
India  is  usury.  You  and  all  your  su])ordinates  know  it  is  so,  and  you  do 
not,  and  dare  not,  interpose  w  ith  dignity  or  effect.  Y^'our  fathers  planted 
that  tree,  so  fair  to  behold,  and  so  seemingly  desirable  to  make  the  partakers 
thereof  rich  ;  but  it  is  forbidden ,  as  was  the  tree  in  the  early  Paradise  of 
man.  Every  great  statesman  who  has  written  his  fame  in  the  history  and 
in  the  laws  of  the  world,  has  denounced  antl  forbidden  it.  Are  you  wiser 
than  thej'  ?  Was  Lycurgus  a  fool  when  he  forbade  it  ?  Was  Solon  a 
fanatic  when  he  poured  his  bitterest  denunciations  on  it  ?  Were  Cato,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle  mad  when  with  burning  v.ords  they  taught  its  iniquities  ? 
Were  the  Councils  of  the  Church  of  Rome  drunk  with  insane  prejudices, 
when  one  after  another  they  condemned  it  as  a  mortal  sin  ?  Was  the  Prot- 
estant Church  of  England  in  deadly  error,  or  in  petty  warfare  against  the 
science  of  political  economy,  against  truth  or  against  morality,  when  .<-he 
declared  it  to  be  the  revenue  of  Satan  ?  Was  Mahomet  wrong  when  he 
strictly  forbade  it?  or  the  Jewish  Church  when  it  poured  its  lomlest  anath- 
emas on  it  as  a  crime  of  the  lirst  magnitude  ?  They  all  with  one  accord,  in 
all  ages,  under  the  intluences  of  every  form  of  civilization  and  religion, 
denounced  and  forbade  it  even  in  the  smallest  degree  ;  and  it  has  destroyed 
every  nation  where  it  has  been  established.  In  India  it  is  not  one  per  cent, 
which  is  inherently  wrong,  and  insidiously  destructive.  It  is  dyhty  -per  cent., 
with  the  present  penalty  of  a  deadly  famine,  and  a  sharp  and  complete  des- 
truction imminent. 

"But  this  wisdom  of  Joseph  in  Egypt  was  not  so  rare  in  ancient  times. 
The  rulers  of  these  epochs  had  not  been  indoctrinated  with  Adam  Smith 
and  the  other  |)olitieal  economists,  whose  fundamental  nia.xim  is,  '  Every 
man  for  himself,  and  the  devil  for  the  rest.'  Here  is  another  illustration, 
and  as  it  belongs  to  Indian  history,  it  is  peculiarly  pertinent  here.  The 
iSullan,  Ala  ud-din,  fixed  the  price  of  grain,  and  received  it  as  tril)ute  ;  by 
these  means  .so  mucli  royal  grain  came  in  Delhi,  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  there  were  not  two  or  three  royal  granaries  fidl  of  grain  in  the 
city.  When  there  was  a  deficiency  of  rain,  the  royal  stores  were  opened  ; 
corn  was  never  deficient  \w  the  market,  and  never  rose  above  the  fxed  pnce. 
If  the  rains  had  fallen  regularly,  and  the  sea.'^ons  had  always  been  favour- 
able, there  would  have  been  nothing  so  wonderful  in  grain  remaining  at  one 
price  ;  but  the  extraordinary  fact  was,  that  though  during  the  reign  of  Ala- 
ud-<iin  ihere  were  years  in  which  the  rain  was  deficient,  yet,  in.stead  of  the 
u.sual  searcity,  there  was  no  want  of  corn  in  Delhi,  and  there  was  no  rise  in 
the  jirice,  either  of  the  grain  brought  out  of  the;  royal  granaries  or  of  that 
imported  bv  the  dealers.  Once  or  twice  when  the  rains  failed  to  some  ex- 
tent, a  market  overseer  reported  that  the  price  had  risen  half  a  jital,  and  he 
receittd  twenty  bloirs  trith  a  stick.  TJiat  was  an  admirable  administration  for 
the  people  ;  our  own  is  supreme  folly  in  comparison.     Perhaps  if  every 
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time  there  were  an  Indian  famine  we  were  to  administer  twenty  blows  with 
a  stick  to  a  finance  minister  and  a  political  economist,  and  were  to  han<^  up 
ii)  every  village  the  principal  usurer,  the  nations  might,  by  aid  of  these 
crude  methods,  arrive  at  a  perception  of  the  wisdom  of  ancient  rule.  We 
certainly  would  do  much  to  prevent  the  rccu'Tcuce  of  Indian  famines  after 
the  establishment  of  that  stern  but  Sitlutary  discipline. 

"  Talking  of  usury  in  India,  the  '  Globe  '  has  just  published  for  public 
edification  another  illustration  of  this  rampant  iniquity.  '  In  a  case  which 
lately  came  l)efore  the  Calcutta  Small  Cause  Court,  it  was  i)roved  that  dur- 
ing two  years  the  debtor  had  paid  1,450  rupees  for  the  interest  and  amorti- 
zation of  an  original  debt  of  600  rupees.  Yet  the  crediior  had  so  arranged 
the  account  that  he  was  able  to  make  a  final  claim  of  4)0  rupees  on  account 
of  principal,  and  20  rupees  as  overdue  interest.  Tims,  in  the  course  of  only 
two  years,  the  loan  of  600  rupees  had  swallowed  up  1,926  rupees,  or  at  the 
rate  of  963  rupees  per  annum.  After  deducting  the  amount  of  the  original 
advance,  the  interest  charges  came  to  6bl  rupees  8  annas  a  year,  so  that  the 
creditor  really  recovered  the  debt,  with  13.^  per  cent,  interest,  in  the  course 
of  twelve  months,  and  yet  held  as  large  a  claim  as  ev'er  against  his  victim. 
Owing  to  the  non  existence  of  usury  laws  in  India,  the  judge  was  compelled 
to  give  judgment  against  the  defendant  for  tlie  full  sum  claimed  ;  but  he 
marked  liis  sense  of  the  tran.saction  by  allowing  the  balance  to  be  paid  otf 
in  small  monthly  instalnient.s.  At  the  s;ime  lime  he  expressed  a  regret,  in 
which  we  heartily  agree,  that  the  Indian  Civil  Code  contains  no  restrictions 
on  the  practice  of  usury.' 

"  I  would  'heartily  agree '  also,  if  the  regret  were  intended  to  fructify  in 
a  measure  to  i)ut  down  usury  altogether,  and  abolish  the  money  lender  with 
all  his  functions.  There  will  be  no  hope  lor  India  till  that  shall  be  done; 
and  what  is  more,  we  shall  have  a  famine  of  bread  in  England  very  .shortly, 
if  we  do  not  deal  effectually  with  that  oi)noxious  gentleman  at  home." 

IV.  The  following  more  detailed  exposition  of  mj-  ^Manchester  correspond- 
ent's de.'iigns  for  the  founding  of  a  nui.'Jeum  for  working  men  in  tliat  city, 
should  be  read  with  care.  My  own  comments,  as  before,  are  meant  only  to 
extend,  not  to  invalidate,  his  proposals. 

"  It  is  many  years  since  the  brightest  sunshine  in  Italy  and  Switzerland 
began  to  make  me  see  chiefiy  the  gloom  and  foulne.ss  of  Manchester;  since 
the  purest  nuisic  has  been  mingled  for  my  ear  with  notes  of  the  ol)scene 
songs  which  are  all  the  juusic  known  to  thousands  of  our  workpeople;  since 
the  Tale  of  Troy  and  all  other  talcs  have  been  spoiled  for  me  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  '  for  our  working  cla.s.ses  no  such  talcs  exist.'  Do  not  "doubt  that  I 
know  that  those  words  are  sorrowful, — tliat  I  know  that  while  they  are  true, 
gladness  cannot  often  be  felt  except  by  fools  and  knave.s.  Wc  are  ."^o  much 
accusUjmed  to  allow  conditir)ns  of  life  to  exist  which  make  health  inn)0.s- 
sible,  an<l  to  build  intinn.iries  and  hosj)italH  for  a  few  of  tiie  victims  of  those 
conditions;— to  allow  people  to  be  drawn  into  crime  by  irresisliiile  icinpla- 
tions,  which  we  might  have  removed,  and  to  provide  prison  chapl.'nn><  for 
the  most  trouble.'wmie  criminals;— our  lieneficent  activity  is  .>«»  apt  to  lake  the 
form  of  what,  in  Mrs.  Fry's  case,  Hood  so  fiiielv  calleil  '  nugatorj'  leaehing,' 
that  it  is  quite  us<'lex'*  to  urge  jx-ople  of  our  c)i\sn  to  take  up  the  work  of 
makinir  healthy  activity  of  IxMly  and  mind  possible  for  the  working  cliuvses 
of  our  towns,  and  a  life  less  petty  tlian  that  which  we  are  now  living,  pos.«<i- 
ble  too  for  the  rich.     TIjcy  prefer  to  work  in  hospitals  and  prisons.  («>    The 


(n\  Mfwt  trn«»  Tlil«  moHilil  witinriictlon  of  cnni«;ii'nf>*N  liy  pht  slfklnjr  p«»op|»»  on  fhHr 
f1i-iitlit)«MlH  nnil  jiri-HcliliiK  l<i  tln*rii  under  tUf  KJi'l'i^s,  muy  In-  riiiikfil  Hinnni;  lh»'  moat 
Insuliiiiix  tiiiwlii«-f"  111'  tiiip.liTii  s'lolfi V  My  I'lirrHHjMiiKlfiit  niiiMl  ixiiilnii  Si,  (iHoit;**  '^r 
(Akiiig  liiile  iuivrt-Ki  lu  any  work  which  pru|)08V8  to  ilitelf,  eveu  in  the  niuut  t;x|>aua«^ 
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most  hospital  like  and  therefore  inviting  name  which  I  can  find  for  the  work 
which  I  have  mentioned — a  woric  to  which  I  shall  give  what  strength  I  have 
— is  the  '  cure  of  dmnkenness.'  Under  the  '  scientific  treatment  of  drunken- 
ness '  I  can  find  a  place  for  every  change  that  seems  to  me  to  be  most  urgently 
needed  in  Manchester  and  all  manufacturing  towns.  Pray  do  not  think  that 
I  am  jesting,  or  that  I  would  choose  a  name  for  the  sake  of  deception.  The 
name  I  have  chosen  quite  accurately  describes  one  aspect  of  the  work  to  be 
done.  I  must  write  an  explanation  of  the  work,  as  I  am  not  rich  enough  to 
do  more  than  a  small  part  by  myself. 

"  There  is,  I  believe,  no  doubt  that  in  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  of  English  people,  formerly  as  remarkable  for 
drunkenness  as  our  workmen  now  arc,  {b)  have  become  much  more  temper- 
ate. I  try  to  show  what  are  the  causes  of  the  change,  and  how  these  caases, 
which  do  not  yet  aflect  the  poor,  may  be  made  to  reach  them.  I  must  tell 
you  very  brietiy  what  we  are  already  doing  in  Manchester,  and  what  I  shall 
try  to  get  done.  The  work  of  smoke  prevention  goes  on  very  slowly.  The 
Noxious  Vapours  Association  will  have  to  enforce  the  law,  which,  if  strictly 
enforced,  would  make  all  mill  chimneys  almost  smokeless.  But  the  '  nuisance 
sub-committees '  will  not  enforce  the  law.  We  shall  show  as  clearly  and 
effectively  as  possible  how  grossly  they  neglect  their  duty.  I  believe  that  in 
a  year  or  two  all  that  the  law  can  help  us  to  do  will  be  done,  and  the  air 
will  be  much  purer,  (c) 


"Music  is  one  of  the  things  most  needed.  The  mood,  which  I  know 
well,  must  be  very  well  known  by  workpeople — the  mood  in  which  one 
does  not  wish  to  improve  one's  mind,  or  to  talk,  but  only  to  rest.  All  men 
must  know  that  temptation  is  never  harder  to  resist  than  then.  We  have 
music  to  protect  us,  which  calls  up  our  best  thoughts  and  feelings  and  mem- 
ories. The  poor  have — the  public  house, — where  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings are  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  who  chooses  to  talk  or  sing  obscenely;  and 
they  are  ordered  to  leave  even  that  poor  refuge  if  they  don't  order  beer  as 
often  as  the  landlord  thinks  they  ought  to  do.  In  every  large  English  town 
there  are  scores  of  rich  people  who  know  Avhat  Austrian  beer-gardens  are, — 
how  much  better  than  anything  in  England;  and  yet  nowhere  has  one  been 
Btarted.  I  am  trying  now  to  get  a  few  men  to  join  me  in  opening  one.  I 
should  prefer  to  have  tea  and  coffee  and  cocoa  instead  of  beer,  as  our  beer  is 
much  more  stupifying  than  that  which  is  drunk  in  Austria.  All  that  is 
needed  is  a  large,  well-lighted,  well-ventilated  room;  (rf)  where  every  even- 
ing throe  or  foiir  good  musicians  shall  play  such  music  as  one  hears  in 
Austria, — music  of  coui-se  chosen  by  us,  and  not,  as  it  is  in  music-halls,  vir- 
tually by  the  lowest  blackguards,  (c)    A  penny  or  twopence  will  be  paid  at 

sense,  merely  curative  results.  Is  it  wholly  impossible  for  him  to  substitute,  as  a  scope 
of  eiierpy.  for  ihe  "cure  of  drunkenness,"  the  "  distribution  of  food  ?"'  I  heard  only 
yesterday  of  an  enfirflj-  well-conducted  younp  married  woman  fainting  in  the  street 
for  hiinj^er.  If  my  corre-^pond^nt  would  aildi'ess  himself  to  find  ev<'ryb<'dy  enough  of 
Meat,  he  would  incidentally,  but  radically,  provide  against  anybody's  having  a  super- 
abundance of  l)rink. 

<l»  Compare  'The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,'  S§  UH.  149. 

(r)  1  omii  i»irt  of  the  U-tttT  here;  because  to  St.  Georgia's  work  it  is  irrelevant.  St. 
George  forbids,  not  the  smoke  only,  t)ut  much  more— the  fire. 

(il)  Ala.s,  my  kindly  frh'n<l— do  you  think  there  is  no  difference  between  a  'room' 
and  a  '  garden.' then  ?  The  Garden  is  the  essential  matter;  and  the  Daylight.  Not 
the  music,  nor  the  be«"r,  imr  even  the  coffee. 

tei  I  will  take  up  this  subiect  at  length,  with  Plato's  help,  in  next  Fors.  Meantime, 
may  I  Jiriedy  ask  if  il  would  not  be  possible,  instead  of  keeping  merely  the  bad  music 
out  (>(  the  hall,  to  keep  the  bad  nii-ii  out  of  it  y  Suppose  the  music,  instead  of  being 
char>fe<l  twopence  for,  were  given  of  pure  ifriice  : — suppo'^e,  for  instjince.  that  rich 
•people,  who  now  endeavour  to  preserve  ineniorv  of  their  respected  relations,  by  shut- 
iing  the  light  out  of  their  elm rch  windows  with  the  worst  glass  that  ever  good  .sand  waj 

Bpoil«U  iuu>,— would  bcquuutli  au  twuuAl  bum  lu  pla/  a  iu<;uiorial  tuue  ot  «h  ceicstiiU 
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the  door,  to  quito  cover  the  cost  of  the  music;  and  tea,  etc.,  will  be  sold  to 
people  who  want  it;  but  no  one  will  have  to  order  anytliing  for  the  'good 
of  the  house.'  Then  there  will  be  a  place  where  a  decent  workman  can  tiike 
his  wife  or  daughter,  without  having  to  pay  more  than  he  can  well  afford, 
and  where  he  will  he  perfecth'  sure  that  they  will  hear  no  foul  talk  or  songs. 
I  don't  know  of  any  place  of  which  that  can  now  be  said.. 

"  ^Ir.  AV'ard  probal)]y  told  you  of  my  plans  for  a  museum.  I  shall  be 
verj-  grateful  to  you  it  you  uill  tell  me  whether  or  not  they  are  good.  (/)  I 
want  to  make  art  again  a  teacher.  I  know  that  while  our  town  children  are 
allowed  to  live  in  filthy  houses,  to  wear  filthy  clothes,  to  play  in  filthy 
streets,  look  up  to  a  filthy  sky,  and  love  filthy  jiarents,  there  can  be  very 
little  in  them — compared,  at  least,  with  what  under  other  conditions  there 
would  be — that  books,  or  art,  or  after-life  can  '  educate.'  i5ut  still  there  is 
something — far  more  than  we  have  any  right  to  expect.  How  very  many  of 
these  children,  when  Ihey  grow  up,  do  not  l)ecome  dnmkards,  do  not  beat 
their  wives  !  When  I  see  how  good  those  already  grown  up  are,  how  kind, 
as  a  rule,  to  each  other,  how  tender  to  their  children,  I  feel  not  onl}''  .shame 
that  we  have  left  them  unhelped  so  long:  but,  too,  hope,  belief,  that  in  our 
day  we  can  get  a.s  many  people  with  common  kindness  and  common  sense, 
to  work  together,  as  will  enable  us  to  give  them  effective  help. 

"  After  all,  town  children  sometimes  see  brightnes.s.  To-day  the  sky  was 
radiantly  blue:  looking  straight  up,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  see  that  there 
was  smoke  in  the  air,  though  ray  eyes  were  full  of  '  blacks '  when  I  left  off 
watching  the  clouds  drift. 

"  So  long  as  people  are  helpful  to  each  other  and  tender  to  their  children, 
is  there  not  something  in  them  that  art  can  strengthen  and  ennoble  ?  Can 
we  not  find  pictures,  old  or  new,  that  will  bring  before  them  in  beautiful 
forms  their  best  feelings  and  thoughts  ?  I  speak  of  pictures  with  great  difli- 
dence.  For  what  in  them  directly  reveals  noble  human  feeling  I  care  deeply; 
but  my  eyes  and  brain  are  dull  for  lioth  form  and  colour.  I  venture  to 
speak  of  them  at  all  to  you  only  because  I  have  thought  much  of  the  possi- 
bility of  using  them  as  means  for  teaching  people  who  can  barely  read. 
Surely  pietiucs  must  be  al)le  to  tell  tales,  (y)  even  to  peoi)le  whose  eyes  have 
been  trained  in  a  iMaiuhcslcr  l)ack  street.  The  plan  which  I  wish  io  try  is, 
to  tjike,  with  the  help  of  otlier  men,  a  warehouse  with  some  well-lighted 
walls.  On  the.se  1  would  hang  first  the  tale  of  the  life  of  Christ,  told  hy  the 
copies  published  by  the  Arundel  Society,  as  far  as  they  can  be  made  to  tell 
it;  and  with  the  gaps,  left  by  them,  filled  by  copies  made  .specially  for  us. 
I'nder  the  whole  series  the  sjime  history  would  be  lold  in  words,  and  under 
each  picture  there  would  be  a  full  explanation.  There  are  humlreds  of 
Kiiirlisii  people  who  have  never  heard  this  tale;  but  it  is  the  tale  that  is  better 
known  than  any  other.     Other  talcs  told  by  pictures,  1  hope,  can  be  found. 

rhnrftctiT  ?— or  In  any  other  pioiiR  way  share  some  of  ttieir  own  operatic  and  other 
iniisictti  lii.xury  with  the  pmir;  or  even  appoint  a  Christian  la<ly-vlsitor.  with  a  voice,  to 
Hin(t  to  them.  iriRteml  of  preach  »  and  then,  as  aforeHniil,  insten<l  of  iHTiuitliiij:  seats  to 
be  olitalnc'l  f'li'  t  wi>|n-rici',  niftl<e  I  lie  entry  li>  sucli  enlertaiimi<-nts  a  nintler  of  cr>nipli- 
ment.  Bending  tickets  of  adrni.ssion,  as  for  Ahnack's.  to  persons  who,  thouRli  money- 
less, tnl/ht  vet  be  iMTci-ived  to  belong;  to  a  penurious  type  of  (i^fXHl  society,  -and  so  ex- 
clmie  •  bla<"Vcifiiards."  whether  lowest  or  hiKhest.  altoKeiher.  Would  not  the  Beleclion 
of  the  ple<-es  l)ecoine  easier  under  such  conditiims  * 

(/I  t-Vrj/ K'>*«l;  — but  the  main  diflflculty  which  we  have  to  overcome  is,  not  to  fonn 
plans  for  a  iiuiseiini.  but  to  find  tlie  men  leisure  Io  mus«».  My  correspondent  haa  not 
yet  answeri'fl  my  quesiion,  wliy  we,  and  they,  Imve  less  than  the  (ireeks  had. 

(j;!  Yes  proviilcil  thi'  tales  be  true,  and  the  nrt  honest  N  my  correspDndenl  wholly 
convinced  that  the  tales  be  means  t<.  tell  are  true?  Kor  If  they  are  rn«l.  he  will  find  no 
eo(Kl  whati'ver  result  fium  an  ernleavour  to  amusi- the  grownup  Wfirklnirmen  of  Knj:- 
Iniid  with  medlieval  fl<llon.  however  eletrnnt.  An«l  If  liiey  an*  true,  perliapH  there  is 
other   busine'^H  to  »)••  done  hefore  paintintr  them 

kes|M'CtiiiK  the  real  ix-sitlMii  nf  the  mixlern  Knellsh  fnind  with  respect  to  its  former 
relltrion.  I  b«-f  inv  readers'  iicciiratest  ailen«i«in  to  Mr  Mall'S'k"s  faultlesHly  logical  aP" 
llcle  in  the  '  Niufteeulh  Century  '  for  lUk  tuuulh,  "  1»  life  worth  llvlug  f" 
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"  You  speak  hopelessly  of  the  chance  of  finding  painters  for  the  actions  of 
great  Englisbmen,  but  could  we  not  tind  paintere  for  English  hills  and 
woods  ?  (h)  I  should  like  to  make  other  people,  and  myself,  look  with  their 
brains,  eventually  with  their  hearts,  at  what  they  now  see  only  with  their 
eyes.  So  I  would  have  drawings  made  of  the  prettiest  places  near  Manches- 
ter to  which  people  go  on  holidays.  They  should  be  so  painted  that,  if 
rocks  are  seen,  it  may  be  ea.sy  to  know  what  kind  of  rocks  they  are;  if  trees, 
what  kind  of  trees.  Under  or  near  these  pictures,  there  should  be  sketches 
in  outline  giWng  the  names  of  all  the  principal  things — '  clump  of  oaks,' 
'  new  red  sandstone.'  On  the  opposite  Avail  I  would  have  cases  of  specimens 
— large  scale  drawings  of  leaves  of  trees,  of  their  blossom  and  seeds.  For 
pictures  of  hills  there  should  be  such  plates,  .showing  the  leading  lines  of  the 
hills,  as  you  give  in  the  '  Mountain '  volume  of  '  Modern  Painters. '  It  might 
help  to  make  us  think  of  the  wonderfuluess  of  the  earth  if  we  had  drawings 
— say  of  a  valley  in  the  coal  measure  district  as  it  now  is,  and  another  of 
what  it  probably  was  when  the  coal  plants  were  still  growing.  If  each  town 
had  such  a  series  of  pictures  and  explanatory  drawings,  they  might  be  copied 
by  chromo-lithography,  and  exchanged. 

"  AYe  would  have  the  photographs  which  you  have  described  in  '  Fors,' 
or,  better,  coloured  copies  of  the  pictures,  with  all  that  you  have  written 
about  them.  Might  we  not  have  also  good  chromolithographs  of  good 
drawings,  so  that  we  might  learn  what  to  buy  for  our  houses  ? 

"  I  speak  as  if  I  thought  that  one  museum  could  do  measurable  good  in 
a  huge  city.  I  speak  .so  because  I  hope  that  there  are  rich  people  enough, 
sick  at  heart  of  the  misery  which  they  now  helplessly  watch,  to  open  other 
museums,  il  the  first  were  seen  to  do  good;  or  enough  such  people  to  lead 
the  poor  in  forcing  the  authorities  of  the  city  to  pay  for  museums  from  the 
rates. 

"  I  would  have  good  music  in  the  museum  everj'  evening,  and  I  would 
have  it  open  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  let  fine  music  be  played  then  too. 
I  would  do  this  for  the  same  reason  which  makes  me  think  little  of  '  tem- 
ples.' How  can  churches  help  us  much  now  ?  I  have  heard  no  preacher  Ml 
us,  in  calmness  or  in  anger,  that  it  is  tJie  duty  of  our  class — still  t/ie  ruling 
class — to  give  the  people  light  and  pure  air,  and  all  that  light  and  pure  air,  and 
only  they,  would  bring  with  them.{i)  Until  preachers  have  the  wisflom  to  see, 
and  the  courage  to  say,  that  if,  while  the  people  are  being  stifled,  in  body 
and  mind,  for  air  now,  and  only  may  want  more  water  seven  years  hence, 
and  probably  will  not  want  a  Gothic  town-hall  even  .seventy  years  hence,  we 
spend  half  a  million  pounds  sterling  on  a  tow'n-hall,  and  I  dont  know  how 
many  millions  for  your  Thirlmere  water,  we  are  guilty  of  grievous  sin, — 
until  they  see  and  say  this,  how  can  the  religion  of  which  they  are  the  priests 
help  us  ?  The  poor  and  the  rich  are  one  people.  If  we  can  prevent  the 
poor  from  being  brutes,  and  do  not,  we  are  brutes  too,  though  we  be  rich 
and  educated  brutes.  Where  two  or  three,  or  two  or  three  hundred  such, 
are  irathercd  together — it  matters  not  in  what  name — God  is  not  in  the  midst 
of  them.  Some  day  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  again  to  meet  in  churches  and 
to  thank  God — the  poor  for  giving  them  good  rulers,  and  we  for  giving  us 
the  peace  which  we  shall  not  find  until  we  have  taken  up  our  duty  of  ruling. 
At  present  many  workmen,  after  drinking  on  Saturday  till  public  houses 

(h)  Powlbly;  but  as  things  are  froing  we  shall  soon  have  our  people  incredulous  of 
the  f xist^-nce  of  tlicse  also.  If  we  pnnnf>t  kefp  tho  fields  and  woods  themselves,  the 
paintings  of  tliem  will  !>«  uselfss.  If  von  can,  they  are  your  best  museum.  It  is  true 
that  I  ntn  arranginR  a  museum  in  Sht-ffl<'Id.  Iiut  not  in  the  least  with  any  hope  of  repen- 
eratiiiK  ShefHelil  hy  means  of  it:  only  that  it  may  be  ready  for  Sheffield,  otherwise  re- 
(feiiernterl,  to  iiHe.  Nor  should  I  trouble  myself  even  so  far,  but  that  I  l^now  my  own 
glftK  lie  more  in  the  way  of  cataloguing  minerals  than  of  managing  men. 

The  rest  of  my  correspondeDi's  letter,  to  its  close,  is  of  extreme  value  and  interest. 

^ij  Italics  mine. 


I 
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close,  lie  in  bed  on  Sunday  until  public-houses  open.  Then  they  rise,  and 
be^n  to  drink  again.  Till  churches  will  help  many,  I  want  museums  to 
help  a  few.  Till  Sunday  be  a  day  which  brings  to  us  all  a  livelier  seuse  that 
we  are  bound  to  God  and  man  with  bonds  of  love  and  duty,  I  would  have  it 
be  at  least  a  day  when  working  men  may  see  that  there  are  some  things  in 
the  world  very  good.  The  tirst  day  will  do  as  well  as  the  seventh  for  that. 
How  can  people,  trained  as  our  working  classes  now  are,  rest  on  Sunday  ? 
To  me  it  seems  that  our  Sunday  rest,  which  finds  us  with  stores  of  knowl- 
edge and  wistlom  that  we  could  not  have,  had  not  hundreds  of  people 
worked  for  us,  is  as  much  out  of  the  reach  of  workmen  as  the  daintily 
cooked  cold  meats  which  we  eat  on  Sunday  when  we  wish  to  be  very  good 
to  our  servants." 

V.  Perhaps,  after  giving  due  attention  to  these  greater  designs,  my  read- 
ers may  have  pleasure  in  hearing  of  the  progress  of  little  Harriet's  botanical 
museum;  see  Fors  LXI.,  page  23. 

"  I  have  told  Harriet  of  the  blue  '  Flag  flowers  '  that  grew  in  our  garden 
at  home  on  the  bank  by  the  river,  and  I  was  as  plea.sed  as  she,  when 
»mong  the  roots  given  us,  I  found  a  Flag  flower.  One  morning,  when 
Uarriet  found  a  bud  on  it,  she  went  half  wild  with  delight.  '  Now  /  shall 
«ce  one  of  the  flowers  you  tell  about.'  She  watched  it  grow  day  by  day, 
^nd  said,  'It  will  be  a  grand  birthday  wXmn  it  bursts  open.'  She  begged 
me  to  let  her  fetch  her  '  father  and  little  brother '  up  to  look  at  the  won- 
derfully beautiful  (to  ber)  flower  on  its '  birthday.'  Of  course  I  agreed  ;  but, 
alas!  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  open,  a  cat  broke  it  ofl".  Poor  little  Har- 
riet ! — it  was  a  rejil  grief  to  lier  :  said  flower  was,  like  all  our  flowers,  (the 
soil  is  so  very  bad,)  a  most  pitiable,  colourless  thing,  hardly  to  hv  known  a.s 
a  relative  of  country  flowers  ;  but  they  are  all  '  most  lovely  '  to  Harriet  ;  she 
tells  me,  '  We  shall  have  such  a  garden  as  never  was  known,'  which  is 
perhaps  very  true. 

"  Harriet's  plants  don't  ever  live  long,  but  she  is  learning  to  garden  by 
degrees,— learning  even  by  her  mistakes.  Her  first  daisy  and  buttercup 
roots,  which  you  heard  of.  died,  to  her  surprise,  in  their  first  winter.  '  And 
I  took  eser  such  care  of  them,'  she  said  ;  'for  when  the  snow  came  I 
scraped  it  all  off,  and  covered  them  up  nice  and  warm  with  scxd  and  asho, 
and  tlien  they  died!'  " 

VI.  Finally,  and  for  hopefullest  piece  of  this  month's  Fors,  I  commend 
to  my  readers  every  word  of  the  propo.sals  which,  in  the  following  report 
of  the  "Bread-winner's  League,"  are  beginning  to  take  fonn  in  America  ; 
and  the  evidence  at  last  beginning  to  be  collected  respecting  the  real  value 
of  railroads,  which  I  print  in  capitals. 

"  '  The  Bread-winners'  League  ' — an  organization  of  workmen  and  poli- 
ticians extending  throughout  the  State  of  New  York — puhlishes  the  follow- 
ing proclamation  : — 

*"  Iliots  are  the  consequence  of  vicious  laws,  enacted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  powerful  few  to  the  injury  of  the  powerleas  many. 

"  '  Lal>our,  having  no  voice  in  our  law-making  Imdies,  will,  of  necessity, 
continue  to  strike. 

"  '  Uiot  and  bloodshe<l  will  spa.snuKlicallv  re  occur  until  these  nueslions 
Ire  wjuarcly  put  before  the  American  i)eopIe  for  iK)j)ular  vote  and  legi.sla- 
ilve  action. 

"  '  It  J»  an  iniquity  and  absurdity  tbut  half  a  dozen  railroad  magnates  tan 
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bold  the  ver\'  existence  of  the  nation  in  their  hands,  and  that  we  shall  con 
tinue  to  be  robbed  by  national  banks  and  other  moneyed  corporations.  That 
"  resumption  of  lal)our  "  must  be  had  is  self-evident ;  and  if  ihe  industrial 
and  labouring  classes  desire  to  protect  their  just  interests  and  independence, 
they  must  first  emancipate  themselves  from  party  vassalage  and  secure 
direct  and  honest  representation  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  state,  and 
municipality. 

•'  '  The  directors  that  by  negligence  or  crime  steal  the  earnings  of  the 
poor  from  savings  banks,'  and  render  life  insurance  companies  bankrupt, 
invariably  escape  punishment.  And  under  existing  laws  ihere  is  no  ade- 
quate protection  for  the  depositors  or  the  insured.' 

"  Justus  Schwab,  the  most  prominent  Communistic  leader  in  the  country, 
lays  it  down  as  part  of  the  platform  of  his  party  that — 

"  'The  Grovernment  must  immediately  take,  control,  own,  and  operate 
the  railroads  and  work  the  mines.  The  only  monopoly  must  be  the  Govern- 
ment.' 

"At  the  Communistic  meeting  held  in  Tompkins  Square  a  few  nights 
ago,  it  was  resolved  that — 

"  To  secure  the  greatest  advantages  of  economy  and  convenience  resulting 
from  the  improvements  of  the  age,  and  to  guard  against  the  cupidity  of 
contractors,  the  fraudulent  principle  of  interest  on  money,  the  impositions 
of  the  banking  system,  and  the  extortions  practised  by  railroads,  gas  com- 
panies, and  other  organized  monopolies,  the  system  of  contracting  public 
work  should  be  abolished,  and  all  public  improvements,  such  as  postroads, 
railroads,  gasworks,  waterworks,  mining  operations,  canals,  post-offices, 
telegraphs,  expres.ses,  etc.,  should  be  public  property,  and  be  conducted  by 
Oavernment  at  reasonable  rates,  for  the  interest  of  society.' 

"  Thus,  you  oV)serve,  the  Ohio  Republicans  in  their  official  declarations, 
are  at  one  with  the  Communists. 

"  Judge  West,  the  candidate  of  the  Ohio  Republicans  for  the  office  of 
Governo^,  in  a  speech  upon  receiving  the  nomination,  said  : — 

"  '  I  desire  to  saj',  my  fellow-citizens,  to  you  a  word  only  upon  a  subject 
which  I  know  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  and  in  the  hearts  of  most  of  you. 
It  is  that  the  industry  of  our  country  shall  bo  so  rewarded  as  that  labour 
shall  at  least  receive  that  compensation  which  shall  be  the  support  and  sus- 
tenance of  the  laliourer.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  certainly  be  brought 
about.  But  if  I  had  the  power.  I  would  try  one  experiment  at  least.  I 
would  prohibit  the  great  railroad  corporations,  the  great  thoroughfares  of 
business  and  trade,  from  so  reducing  their  rates  by  ruinous  competition  as 
lodisiil)le  themselves  from  paying  a  just  compens;ition  to  their  operators. 

"  '  I  would  go  fiirther,  and  would  arrange  and  fix  a  minimimi  of  prices 
for  all  who  labour  in  the  mines  and  upon  the  railroads,  and  then  require  that 
from  all  the  net  receipts  and  the  proceeds  of  the  capital  invested  the 
labourer  at  the  end  of  the  year  should,  in  addition  to  his  fixed  compensa- 
tion, receive  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  profits. 

"  '  Then,  if  the  iirotits  were  in.sufficient  to  compensate  you  as  liberally  as 
you  might  ollierwi«e  desire,  you  would  bear  with  your  employers  a  portion 
of  the  loss.  But  if  these  receipts  be  sufficient  to  make  a  division,  we  would 
in  God's  name  let  the  labourer,  Avho  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  share  a  portion  of 
the  profits.' 

"  Three  other  fact.s  arc  worthy  of  attention  : — 

"  1.  TitKRK  AUK  811  UAII.HO.VnS  IN  THK  UNITED  St.\TES,  AND  OF  TITESB 
ONI,V  196  THAT  PAID  A  DIVIDKNn  WITHIN  THK  I-AST  FISCAL  YEAR.  In  SIX- 
TEEN HTATKS  AM)  TEUKITOKIKS  NOT  A  SINOI.K  KAILHOAD  HAS  PAID  A  DIVI 
DEND.  ThEUK  AllK  71  UAILUOADS  IN  NeW  YoilK.  AND  ONLY  20  OF  THE.M 
PAID  A  DIVIDEND  ;   .'52   IN    Il.MNOIS,  AND   ONI-Y   7   PAID   A   DIVIDEND  ;    18    IN 

Wisconsin,  and  oNLy  1  paid  a  dividend  ;  and  so  on. 
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"  2.  The  nxtmber  of  co^r>rERciAL  failures  THKOtrGHOtrr  tite  wnoLF 
country  during  tiie  first  half  of  this  year  was  4,749  ;  during  the 
first  half  of  1876  it  was  4,600  ;  dttrlng  the  first  half  of  1875  it  wa8 
3,563.     Business  grows  worse  instead  of  better. 

"3.  Congress,  at  its  coming  session,  will  be  asked  to  vote  a  sub- 
sidy of  $91,085,000,  IN  THE  SHAPE  OF  A  GUARANTEE  OF  INTEREST  ON 
BONDS,  TO  BUILD  2,431  MILES  OF  THE  TexAS  AND  PACIFIC  RAILROAD,  AND 
THE  JOB  WILL  PROBABLY  BE  SUCCESSFUL," 
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LETTER  LXXXII. 

Brantwood,  ISth  September,  1877. 

I  REALLY  tlionglit  Fors  would  have  been  true  to  its  day, 
this  month;  but  just  as  it  was  going  to  press,  here  is  sonie- 
tliing  sent  me  by  my  much-liononred  friend  Frederic  Gale, 
(who  told  me  of  the  race-horse  and  kitten.)  which  compels  me 
to  stop  press  to  speak  of  it. 

It  is  the  revise  of  a  paper  which  will  be,  I  believe,  in 
'  Baily's  Magazine'  by  the  time  this  Fors  is  printed  ; — a  sketch 
of  English  manners  and  customs  in  the  daj's  of  Fielding; 
(whom  Mr.  Gale  and  I  agree  in  holding  to  be  a  truly  moral 
novelist,  and  worth  any  quantity  of  modern  ones  since  Scott's 
death, — be  they  who  they  may). 

But  my  friend,  thougli  an  old  Conservative,  seems  himself 
doubtful  wliether  things  iruiy  uot  have  been  a  little  worse 
managed,  in  some  respects,  then,  tliaji  they  are  now :  and 
whether  some  improvementfi  may  not  really  have  taken  place 
in  the  roads, —postage,  and  tlie  like:  and  chiefly  liis  faith  in 
tiie  olden  time  seems  to  have  been  troubled  b}'  sonie  reminis- 
cences he  has  gathered  of  the  maimer  of  inflicting  capital  pun- 
ishment in  the  early  Georgian  epochs.  Which  manner,  and 
the  views  held  concei'iiing  such  punishment,  which  dictate  the 
manner,  are  indeed  among  the  surest  tests  of  the  nobility  or 
vileness  of  men  :  therefore  I  will  ask  my  friend,  and  my 
readers,  to  go  with  mc  a  little  farther  back  than  the  days  of 
Fielding,  if  indeed  they  would  judge  of  the  progress,  or  de- 
velopment, of  human  thought  on  this  question  ; — and  hear 
what,  both  in  least  and  in  utmost  punishment,  was  ordained  by 
literullij  '  Rhadamanthine  '  law,  and  lemaincd  in  force  over 
that  noblest  nation  who  wcru  the   real   Iiiatitutors  of  Judg- 
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meiit,*  some  eight  hundred  years,  from  tlie  twelfth  to  the 
fourth  century  hefore  Christ. 

I  take  from  Miiller's  '  Dorians,'  Book  III.,  cliap.  ii.,  the  fol- 
lowing essential  passages,  (italics  always  mine): — 

"  Property  was,  according  to  the  Spartan  notions,  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  indifference  j  in  the  decrees  and 
institutions  attributed  to  Lycni-gus,  no  mention  was  made  of 
this  point,  and  the  ephors  were  permitted  to  judge  according 
to  theii'own  notions  ot  equity.  Tiie  ancient  legislators  had  an 
evident  repugnance  to  any  strict  regulations  oti  this  subject; 
iiius  Zaleucus — who  however  iiist  made  particular  eiuictments 
concerning  the  right  of  pro})erty — expressly  interdicted  cer- 
tificates of  debt. 

"  The  ephors  decided  all  disputes  concerning  money  and 
propert}',  as  well  as  in  accusations  against  responsible  officers, 
provided  they  were  not  of  a  criminal  nature  ;  the  kings  decided 
in  cases  of  heiresses  and  adoptions.  Public  offences,  particu- 
larly of  the  Icings  and  other  authorities^  were  decided  by  an 
extreme  course  of  judicature.  The  popular  assembly  had 
jirobably  no  judicial"  (meaning  o\\\y  elective)  "functions: 
disjiutes  concerning  tiie  succession  to  tlie  throne  were  referred 
to  it  only  after  ineffectual  attempts  to  settle  them,  and  it  then 
passed  a  decree. 

"  Among  the  various  punishments  which  occur,  the  fines 
levied  on  property  would  ap})ear  ridiculous  in  any  other  state 
than  Sparta,  on  account  of  their  extreme  lowness.  Perseus, 
in  liis  treatise  on  the  Lacedaimonian  government,  says  that 
'  the  judge  immediately  condemns  the  rich  man  to  the  loss  of 
a  dessert  {FTtainXov) ;  the  j)oor  he  orders  to  bring  a  reed,  or  a 
rush,  or  laurel  leaves  for  a  public  banquet.'  Nicocles  tho 
Lacediemonian  says  upon  the  same  subject,  '  when  the  ephur 
jjas  heard  all  the  witnesses,  he  cither  acquits  tlie  defendant  or 
condemns  him  ;  and  tlie  successful  plaintiff  slightly  fines  hiiii 
in  a  cake,  or  some  laurel  leaves,'  which  were  used  to  give  a 
relish  to  the  cakes. 


*  The  Mosaic  law  never  Laving  been  ol)st'rvc<l  by  ibe  Jews  iu  V^W^ufu 
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"  Banishment  was  probably  never  a  regular  punishment  in 
Sparta,  for  the  law  could  hardly  compel  a  person  to  do  that 
which,  if  he  had  done  it  voluntarily,  would  have  been  punished 
with  death.  On  the  other  hand,  banishment  exempted  a  per- 
son from  the  most  severe  punishments,  and,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Greeks,  preserved  him  from  every  persecu- 
tion ;  so  that  even  a  person  who  was  declared  an  outlaw  by  the 
Amphictyons  was  thought  secure  when  out  of  the  counti-y. 
There  is  no  instance  in  the  history  of  Sparta  of  any  individual 
being  banished  for  political  reasons,  as  long  as  the  ancient  con- 
stitution continued. 

"The  laws  respecting  the  penalty  of  death  which  prevailed 
in  the  Grecian,  and  especially  in  the  Doric,  states,  were  de- 
rived from  Delphi.  They  were  entirely  founded  upon  the  an- 
cient rite  of  expiation,  by  which  a  limit  was  first  set  to  the 
fury  of  revenge,  and  a  fixed  mode  of  procedure  in  such  cases 
was  established. 

"The  Delphian  institutions  were,  however,  doubtless  con- 
nected with  those  of  Crete,  where  Khadanianthus  was  reported 
by  ancient  tradition  to  have  first  established  courts  of  justice, 
and  a  system  of  law,  (the  larger  and  moi'C  important  part  of 
which,  in  early  times,  is  always  the  criminal  law).*  Now  as 
Rluulamanthus  is  said  to  have  made  exact  retaliation  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  his  code,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  after  what 
lias  been  said  in  the  second  book  on  the  connexion  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo,  and  its  expiatory  rites,  with  Crete,  that  in  this 
island  the  harshness  of  that  principle  was  early  softened  by  re- 
liirious  ceremonies,  in  which  victims  and  libations  took  the 
place  of  the  punishment  which  should  have  fallen  on  the  head 
of  the  offender  himself. 

"The  punishment  of  death  was  inflicted  either  by  strangu- 
lation, in  a  room   of  the  public  prison,  or  by  throwing  the 


•  I  have  encloflcd  this  sentence  in  brackets,  because  it  is  tlie  German 
writer's  paroiitlu'sis,  from  Iiis  own  gcnoral  knowledge;  and  it  shows  how 
curidusly  uncoiisciou.s  he  had  remained  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  '  retalia- 
Uo.  'of  I{lia(lamantlius,  which  was  of  good  fur  good,  not  of  evil  for  evil, 
bee  the  following  note. 
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criminal  into  tlie  Caeadas,*  a  ceremony  which  was  always  per- 
formed by  niglit.  It  was  also  in  ancient  times  the  law  of 
Athens  that  no  execution  should  take  place  in  the  daytime. 
So  also  the  senate  of  the  Eolic  Cume  (whose  antiquated  insti- 
tutions have  been  already  mentioned)  decided  criminal  cases 
during  the  night,  and  voted  with  covered  balls,  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  kings  of  the  people  of  Atlantis,  in  the 
Critias  of  Plato.  These  must  not  be  considered  as  oligarchi- 
cal contrivances  for  the  undisturbed  execution  of  seveie  sen- 
tences, but  they  must  be  attributed  to  the  dread  of  pronounc- 
ing and  putting  into  execution  the  sentence  of  death,  and  to 
an  unwillingness  to  bring  the  terrors  of  that  penalty  before  the 
eye  of  day.  A  similar  repugnance  is  expressed  in  the  practice 
of  Spartan  Gerusia,  which  never  passed  sentence  of  death  with- 
out several  days'  deliberation,  nor  ever  without  the  most  con- 
clusive testimony." 

These  being  pre-Christian  views  of  the  duty  and  awfulness 
of  capital  })unishment — (we  all  know  the  noblest  instance  of 
that  waiting  till  the  sun  was  behind  the  mountains) — here  is 
the  English  eighteenth  century  view  of  it,  as  a  picturesque  and 
entertaining  ceremony. 

"As  another  instance  of  the  matter-of-course  way  of  doing 
business  in  the  olden  time,  an  old  Wiltshire  shepherd  pointed 
out  to  a  brother  of  mine  a  place  on  the  Downs  where  a  high- 
wayman was  hung,  on  the  borders  of  Wilts  and  Hants.  '  It 
was  quite  a  pretty  sight,' said  the  old  man;  'for  the  sheriffs 
and  javelin-men  came  a-horseback,  and  they  all  stopped  at  the 
Everleigh  Arms  for  refreshment,  as  they  had  travelled  a  long 
way.'  'Did  the  man  who  was  going  to  be  hanged  have  any- 
thiTig?'  'Lord,  yes,  as  much  strong  beer  as  he  liked  ;  and  we 
drank  to  his  health;  and  then  they  hung  he,  and  buried  him 
under  the  gallows.' " 

Now  I  think  the  juxtajiosition  of  these  passages  may  enough 
show  my  readers  how  vain  it  is  to  attempt  to  reason  from  any 

*  I  (iid  not  know  mywlf  what  the  Ctcmliifl  wa«;  so  wrote  to  my  dear  old 
frientl,  OKl«)ni('  Goitlon,  who  Irlls  nic  it  wns  prohiilHy  a  chasm  in  the  lime- 
stone  rock;  hut  hix  lelter  is  so  intcnwting  that  I  keep  it  for  '  Deucalion.' 
13 
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single  test,  however  weighty  in  itself, — to  general  conclusions 
respecting  national  progress.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  con- 
clude, from  the  passages  quoted,  that  the  English  people  in 
the  days  of  George  the  Third  were  in  all  respects  brutalized, 
and  in  all  respects  inferior  to  the  Dorians  in  the  days  of  Rhad- 
amanthus,  as  it  is  in  the  modern  philanthropist  of  the  New- 
gatory*  school  to  conclude  that  we  are  now  entering  on  the 
true  Millennium,  because  we  can't  bear  the  idea  of  hanging  a 
rascal  for  his  crimes,  though  we  are  quite  ready  to  drown  any 
quantity  of  honest  men,  for  the  sake  of  turning  a  peimy  on 
our  insurance;  and  though  (;is  I  am  securely  informed)  from 
ten  to  twelve  public  executions  of  entirely  innocent  persons 
take  place  in  Sheffield,  annualh',  by  crushing  the  persons  con- 
demned under  large  pieces  of  sandstone  thrown  at  them  by 
steam-engines;  in  order  that  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
public  may  be  secured,  by  furnishing  them  with  carving-knives 
six-pence  a  dozen  cheaper  than,  without  these  executions, 
would  be  possible. 

All  evidences  of  progress  or  decline  have  therefore  to  be 
collected  in  mass, — then  analyzed  with  extreme  caie, — then 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  Ages,  before  we  can  judge  of 
the  meaning  of  any  one : — and  I  am  glad  to  have  been  forced 
by  Fors  to  the  notice  of  my  friend's  paper,  that  I  may  farther 
answer  a  complaint  of  my  Mancliester  correspondent,  of  which 
I  have  hitherto  taken  no  notice,  that  I  under-estimate  the  ele- 
ments of  progress  in  Manchester.  My  answer  is,  in  very  few 
words,  that  I  am  quite  aware  there  are  many  amiable  persons 
in  Manchester — and  much  general  intelligence.  But,  taken  as 
a  whole,  I  perceive  that  Manchester  can  produce  no  good 
art,  and  no  good  literatui-e  ;  it  is  falling  off  even  in  the  quality 
of  its  cotton  ;  it  lias  reversed,  and  vilified  in  loud  lies,  every 
essential  principle  of  political  economy ;  it  is  cowardly  in  war, 

*  A«  a  literary  study,  this  exquisite  pun  of  Hood's,  (quoted  by  my  corre- 
spondent in  la.st  Fors,)  and  intensely  cliararterisiic  of  the  man,  deserves  the 
most  careful  memory,  as  showing  what  a  noble  and  instructive  lesson  even 
a  pun  may  l)ecome,  when  it  is  deep  in  it.s  pur]K)se,  and  founded  on  a  truth 
which  is  perfectly  illustrated  by  the  seeming  equivocation. 
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predatory  in  peace ;  and  as  a  corporate  body,  plotting  at  last 
to  steal,  and  sell,  for  a  profit,*  the  waters  of  Tliirhnere  and 
clouds  of  Ilelvellyn. 

And  therefore  I  have  no  serious  doubt  that  the  Rhadaraan- 
thine  verdict  f  on  tliat  society,  being  distinctly  retribucive, 
would  he,  not  that  the  Lake  of  Thirlmere  should  be  brought 
to  tlie  top  of  the  town  of  Manchester,  but  that  the  town  of 
Manchester,  or  at  least  the  Corporation  thereof,  should  be  put 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Lake  of  Thirhnere. 

You  think  I  jest,  do  you  ?  as  you  did  when  I  said  I  should 
like  to  destroy  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh, — (see  notes  in 
Correspondence,  on  the  article  in  the  'Scotsman,')  and  the  city 
of  New  York  ? 

My  friends,  I  did  not  jest  then,  and  do  not,  now.  I  am  no 
Roman  Catholic, — yet  I  would  not  willingly  steal  holy  water 

*  The  reader  must  note— though  I  cannot  interrupt  the  text  to  explain, 
that  the  Manchester  (or  typically  com mi-rcial,— compare  Fors,  Letter  LXX., 
p.  204,)  heresy  in  political  economy  is  twofold, — first,  what  may  speciscally 
Ixj  called  the  Judasian  heresy, — that  the  value  of  a  thing  is  what  it  wil'  ^tch 
in  the  market:  "  This  ointment  might  have  been  sold  for  much, — this  lake 
may  Ix;  sold  for  much, — this  England  may  be  sold  for  much, — this  Christ 
may  Ix;  sold  for — little;  but  yet,  let  us  have  what  we  can  get,"  etc.,  and, 
secondly,  what  may  specifically  be  called  the  'heresy  of  the  tables' — i.e.  of 
the  money  changers — that  money  begets  money,  and  that  exchange  :s  the 
root  of  profit.  Whereas  only  labour  is  tlie  root  of  profit,  and  exchange 
merely  causes  loss  to  the  producer  by  tithe  to  the  petllar. 

Whereupon  I  may  also  note,  for  future  comparison  of  old  and  new  times, 
the  discovery  made  by  another  of  my  good  and  much  regarded  friends,  Mr. 
Alfred  Tylor,  who  is  always  helping  me,  one  way  or  other;  and  while  lately 
examining  some  documents  of  the  old  Guilds,  for  I  forget  what  purpose  of 
his  own,  it  suddenly  tla.shed  out  upon  him,  as  a  general  fact  concerniuR  them, 
that  they  never  looked  for  '  profit ' — (and  pmctically,  never  got  it.) — but 
only  cared  that  their  work  should  be  good,  and  only  expected  for  it,  und  got 
surely,  day  by  day,  their  daily  bread. 

•f  More  properly,  in  this  cji.'^e,  the  Mim>an  verdict.  Though  I  do  not  care 
for  '  discoveries,'  and  never  plume  myself  on  them,  hut  only  on  clear  percep- 
tion of  long-known  facts;  yet,  as  I  leave  my  work  l>chiDd  me,  I  think  it 
right  to  note  of  new  things  in  it  what  seem  to  me  worthy,— and  the  analysis 
of  the  i)owers  of  the  three  Judges,— Minos,  the  Punisher  of  Kvil;  iUiada- 
manthus,  the  ll<'warder  of  Good;  and  Jiucus,  the  Divider  of  Posevssion,  is, 
1  believe,  mine  gxelusivcly. 
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out  of  a  font,  to  sell  ;  and  being  no  Roman  Catholic,  I  hold 
the  hills  and  vales  of  mj  native  land  to  be  true  temples  of 
God,  and  their  waves  and  clouds  holier  than  the  dew  of  the 
baptistery,  and  the  incense  of  the  altar. 

And  to  these  Manchester  robbers,  I  would  solemnly  speak 
ao^ain  the  words  which  Plato  wrote  for  prelude  to  the  laws 
forbiddinor  crimes  asrainst  the  Gods, — thouich  crimes  to  him 
inconceivable  as  taking  place  among  educated  men.  '*  OJi, 
thou  wonderful,"  (meaning  wonderful  in  wretchedness,)  "  this 
is  no  human  evil  that  is  upon  thee,  neither  one  sent  by  the 
Gods,  but  a  mortal  pestilence  and  oestrus*  begotten  among 
men  from  old  and  uncleansed  iniquities:  wherefore,  when 
such  dogmas  and  desires  come  into  thy  soul,  that  thou  desirest 
to  steal  sacred  tilings,  seek  lirst  to  the  shrines  for  purification, 
and  then  for  the  society  of  good  men  ;  and  hear  of  them  what 
they  say,  and  with  no  turning  or  looking  back,  fly  out  of  the 
'eilowship  of  evil  men  : — and  if,  in  doing  this,  thy  evil  should 
^e  lightened,  well ;  but  if  not,  then  holding  death  the  fairer 
state  for  thee,  depart  thou  out  of  this  life." 

For  indeedf  "  the  legislator  knows  quite  well  that  to  such 
men  there  is  *  no  profit '  in  the  continuance  of  their  lives  ;  and 
tliat  they  would  do  a  double  good  to  the  rest  of  men,  if  they 
Tvould  take  their  departure,  inasmuch  as  they  would  be  an 
example  to  other  men  not  to  offend,  and  they  would  relieve 
the  city  of  bad  citizens." 

I  return  now  to  what  I  began  a  week  ago,  thinking  then,  as 
I  said,  to  be  in  the  best  of  time.  And  truly  the  lateness  of 
Fors  during  the  last  four  or  five  months  has  not  been  owing 
to  neglect  of  it,  but  to  my  taking  more  pains  with  it,  and 
spending,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  some  ten  or  twelve  days  out 
of  the  montli  in  the  writing  of  it,  or  finishing  sentences,  when 
press  correction  and  all  should  never  take  more  than  a  week, 


*  There  is  no  English  word  for  this  Greek  one,  symlx)lical  of  the  fonns 
of  stinging  fury  which  men  must  be  transformed  to  beasts,  before  they  can 
««el. 

■f  The  closinp  sentence  from  thl'?  point  is  farther  on  in  the  book.  I  give 
Jowett'8  traaslalion,  p.  373.— The  inverted  commas  only  are  mine. 
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else  it  gets  more  tlian  its  due  sliare  of  my  shortening  life. 
And  this  has  been  partly  in  duty,  partly  in  vanity,  not  remem- 
bering enough  my  often-announced  pur])ose  to  give  more  ex- 
tracts from  classical  authors,  in  statement  of  necessary  truth  ; 
and  trust  less  to  myself ;  therefore  to-day,  instead  of  merely 
using  Plato's  help,  in  talking  of  music,  I  shall  give  little  more 
than  his  own  words,  only  adding  such  notes  as  are  necessary 
for  their  application  to  modern  needs.  But  what  he  has  said 
is  so  scattered  up  and  down  the  two  great  treatises  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Laws,  and  so  involved,  for  the  force  and 
basis  of  it,  with  matter  of  still  deeper  import,  that,  arrange  it 
how  best  I  may,  the  reader  must  still  be  somewliat  embarrassed 
by  abruptness  of  transition  from  fragment  to  fragment,  and 
must  be  content  to  take  out  of  eacii  what  it  bi'ings.  And 
indeed  this  arrangement  is  more  difficult  because,  for  my 
present  purposes,  I  have  to  begin  with  what  Plato  concludes 
it), — for  his  dialogues  are  all  excavatory  work,  throwing  aside 
loose  earth,  and  digging  to  rock  foundation  ;  but  mij  work  is 
edificatory,  and  I  have  to  lay  the  foundation  first.  So  that 
to-day  I  must  begin  with  his  summary  of  conclusions  in  the 
twelfth  book  of  the  Laws,*  namely,  that  "  the  Ruler  must 
know  the  principle  of  good  wliich  is  common  to  the  four 
cardinal  virtues,  Prudence,  Justice.  Fortitude,  and  Temper- 
ance ;  and  which  makes  each  and  all  of  them  virtue  :  and  he 
must  know,  of  what  is  beautiful  and  good,  the  principle  that 
makes  it  beautiful,  and  makes  it  good;  and  knowing  this,  he 
must  be  al)le  to  set  it  forth  first  in  words,  and  follow  it  out  in 
action.  Therefore,  since  of  all  beautiful  things  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  is  the  fact  of  the  existence  and  ])ower  of  the 
(lods;  although  it  may  be  pardoned  to  the  common  people  of 


*  iMy  own  edition  of  Pluto  is  Bokkcr's,  printt-d  Ijy  Valpy,  1826 ;  and  my 
own  references,  made  durinp  the  last  liftccn  years,  are  all  to  page  and  line 
•  if  this  octavo  edition,  and  will  be  given  here,— after  naming  the  hook  of 
ijic'h  series  ;  thus,  In  the  present  case.  Laws,  XII.  6152.  9,  meaning  the 
twelfth  book  of  the  Laws,  9th  line  of  fi:}2ii(l  page  in  Rekker's  8th  volume; 
but  with  this  reference  I  will  alw)  giv«;  always,  in  brarkets,  that  to  the  chap 
Ilt  in  .Stephanos,  so  that  the  full  rcfcreuce  here  is, — Laws,  Xil.  032.  9  (966). 
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the  city  that  they  know  these  things  only  by  fame,  no  man 
may  be  a  governor  who  has  not  laboured  to  acquire  every 
faith  concerning  the  existence  of  the  Gods :  and  there  should 
be  no  permission  to  choose,  as  a  guai'dian  of  the  laws,  any  one 
who  is  not  a  divine  man,  and  one  who  has  wholly  gone 
through  the  sum  of  labour  in  such  things," — (meaning,  having 
laboured  until  he  has  fought  his  way  into  true  faith). 

"  And  there  are  two  lines  of  knowledge  by  which  we  arrive 
at  belief  in  the  Gods  :  the  first,  the  right  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  that  it  is  the  oldest  and  divinest  of  all  the 
things  to  which  motion,  taking  to  itself  the  power  of  birth, 
gives  perpetual  being  ;  and  the  other,  the  perception  of  order 
in  the  movements  of  matter,  in  the  stars,  and  in  all  other 
things  which  an  authoritatively  ruling  mind  orders  and  makes 
fair.  For  of  those  who  contemplate  these  things  neither  im- 
perfectly nor  idiotically,  no  one  of  men  has  been  born  so 
atheist  as  not  to  receive  the  absolutely  contrary  impression  to 
that  which  the  vulgar  suppose.  For  to  the  vulgar  it  seems 
that  people  dealing  with  astronomy  and  the  other  arts  that  are 
concerned  with  necessary  law,  must  become  atheists,  in  seeing 
that  things  come  of  necessity,  and  not  of  the  conception 
formed  by  a  will  desiring  the  accomplishment  of  good.  But 
that  has  been  so  only  when  they  looked  at  them"  (in  the  im- 
perfect and  idiotic  way)  ''  thinking  that  the  soul  was  newer 
than  matter,  instead  of  older  than  matter,  and  after  it,  instead 
of  before  it, — thinking  which,  they  turned  all  things  upside- 
down,  and  themselves  also  :  so  that  they  could  not  see  in  the 
heavenly  bodies  anything  but  lifeless  stones  and  dirt ;  and 
filled  themselves  with  atheism  and  hai-dness  of  heart,  against 
which  the  reproaches  of  the  poets  were  true  enough,  likening 
the  philosophers  to  dogs  uttering  vain  yelpings.  But  indeed, 
as  I  have  said,  the  contrary  of  all  this  is  the  fact.  For  of  mor- 
tal men  he  only  can  be  rightly  wise  and  reverent  to  the  Gods, 
who  knows  these  two  things — the  Priority  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  Musterhood  of  Mind  over  the  things  in  Heaven,  and  who 
knowing  these  things  first,  adding  then  to  them  those  neces- 
sary parts  of  introductory  learning  of  which  we  have  oftQu 
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before  spolvcn,  and  also  those  relating  to  the  Mnse,  shall  liar- 
nioiiize  them  all  into  tlie  system  of  the  practices  and  laws  of 
states."  * 

''The  word  'necessary'  in  the  above  sentence,  refers  to  a 
most  important  passage  in  the  seventh  book,  to  understand 
wliich,  I  must  now  state,  in  summary,  Plato's  general  plan  of 
education. 

It  is  founded  primarily  on  the  distinction  between  masters 
and  servants  ;  the  education  of  servants  and  artizans  being  not 
considered  in  the  Laws,  but  supposed  to  be  determined  by  the 


*  The  Greek  sentence  is  so  confused,  and  the  real  meaning  of  it  so  entirely 
dependent  on  the  reader's  knowledge  of  what  has  long  preceded  it,  that  I 
am  obliged  sliglitly  to  modify  and  complete  it,  to  make  it  clear.  Lest  the 
reader  should  suspect  any  misreprescntalion,  here  is  Mr.  Jowett's  more 
literal  rendering  of  it,  which  however,  in  carelessly  omitting  one  word 
(aVi«^«<Wa),  and  writing  'acquired  the  previous  knowledge,"  instead  of 
"  acquired  the  previous  lucemary  knowledge,"  has  lost  the  clue  to  the  bear- 
ing of  the  sentence  on  former  teaching  : — 

"  No  man  can  be  a  true  worshipper  of  the  Gods  who  docs  not  know  these 
two  principles — that  the  s<jul  is  the  eldest  of  all  things  which  are  bom,  and 
is  immortal,  and  rules  over  all  bodies  ;  moreover,  as  I  have  now  said  several 
times,  he  who  has  not  contemplated  the  mind  of  nature  which  is  said  to 
exist  in  the  stars,  and  acquired  the  previous  knowledge,  and  seen  the  con- 
nection of  them  with  music,  and  harmonized  them  all  Avith  laws  and  institu- 
tions, is  not  able  to  give  a  reius<jn  for  such  things  as  have  a  reason."  Com- 
pare the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xiii.  1 — 9: — "Surely  vain  are  all  men  by 
nature,  who  are  ignorant  of  God,  and  could  not  out  of  the  good  things  that 
are  seen,  know  him  that  is  :  neither  by  considering  the  works  did  they 
acknowledge  the  workniaster  ;  but  deemed  either  lire,  or  wind,  or  the  swift 
air,  or  the  circle  of  the  .stars,  or  the  violent  water,  or  the  lights  of  heaven,  to 
be  the  gods  wliich  govern  the  world.  With  whose  Ix'auty  if  they  being 
(It-lighted  took  them  to  be  go<ls  ;  let  them  know  how  much  better  the  Lord 
of  them  is  :  for  the  tirst  author  of  beauty  halh  created  them.  But  if  they 
were  astonished  at  their  power  and  virtue,  let  them  understand  by  them  how 
much  mightier  he  is  that  made  them.  For  by  the  greatness  and  beauty  of 
the  creaturi-s  i)roportioiiably  the  maker  of  them  is  seen.  But  yet  for  this 
they  are  the  It.sp  to  Ix-  blamed  ;  for  they  peradvenlure  err,  .seeking  (lod.  and 
ilrsirous  to  find  him.  For  b<ing  convenomt  in  his  works  they  search  him 
■iiiigenlly,  and  believe  Ujeir  sight :  IjccuuHe  the  things  are  l)eautiful  that  are 
M-eii.  Ilowbeit  neither  are  they  to  Ik*  pardoned.  For  if  they  were  able  to 
know  HO  much,  tliat  they  could  aim  at  the  world,  how  did  they  not  sooucx 
liud  out  the  Lord  thereof  ?  " 
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nature  of  the  work  they  have  to  do.  The  education  he  de- 
scribes is  only  for  the  persons  whom  we  call  'gentlemen' — 
that  is  to  say,  landholders,  living  in  idleness  on  the  labour  of 
slaves.  (The  Greek  word  for  slave  and  servant  is  the  same  ; 
our  word  slave  being  merely  a  modern  provincialism  contracted 
fi'om  '  Sclavonian.'     See  '  St.  Mark's  E,est,'  Supplement  I.) 

Our  manufacturers,  tradesmen,  and  artizans,  would  there- 
fore be  left  out  of  question,  and  our  domestic  servants  and 
agricultural  labourers  all  summed  by  Plato  simply  under  the 
word  '  slaves'  * — a  word  which  the  equivocation  of  vulgar  his- 
torians and  theologians  always  translates  exactly  as  it  suits 
their  own  views :  '  slave,'  when  they  want  to  depreciate 
Greek  politics  ;  and  servant,  when  they  are  translating  the 
words  of  Christ  or  St.  Paul,  lest  either  Christ  or  St.  Paul 
should  be  recognized  as  speaking  of  the  same  persons  as 
Plato. 

Kow,  therefore,  the  reader  is  to  observe  that  the  teaching  of 
St.  George  differs  by  extension  from  that  of  Plato,  in  so  far  as 
the  Greek  never  imagined  that  the  blessings  of  education 
could  be  extended  to  servants  as  well  as  to  masters:  but  it 
differs  by  absolute  contradiction  from  that  of  Mr.  Wilberforce 
and  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  in  theh'  imagination  that  tliere  sliould 
be  no  servants  and  no  masters  at  all.  Kor,  except  in  a  very 
modified  degree,  does  even  its  extended  cliarity  differ  from 
Plato's  sevei'ity.  For  if  yon  collect  what  I  liave  said  about 
education  liitherto,  you  will  find  it  always  spoken  of  as  a 
means  of  discrimination  between  what  is  worthless  and  worthy 
in  men  ;  that  the  rough  and  worthless  may  be  set  to  the  rough- 
est and  foulest  work,  and  the  finest  to  the  finest ;  the  rough 
and  rude  work  being,  you  will  in  time  perceive,  the  best  of 
charities  to  the  rough  and  rude  people.  There  is  probably, 
for  instance,  no  collier's  or  pitman's  work  so  rough  or  dirty, 
but  that — if  yon  set  and  kej^t  Mr.  Ayrton  to  it. — his  general 
character  and  intelligence  would  in  course  of  time  be  im- 
proved to  the  utmost  point  of  which  they  are  capable. 

♦  Laws,  VII.  803,  17  (806). 
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A  Greek  gentleman's  education  then,  which,  in  some  moc^i- 
fied  degree,  ISt.  George  proposes  to  make  universal  for  English- 
men who  really  deserve  to  liave  it,  consisted  essentially  in  per- 
fect discipline  in  music,  poetry,  and  military  exercises  ;  but 
with  these,  if  he  ^ere  to  be  a  perfect  person,  lit  for  public 
duties,  he  had  also  to  learn  three  '  necessary '  sciences :  those 
of  number,  space,  and  motion,  (arithmetic,  geometry,  astron- 
omy,) which  are  called  '  necessary,'  not  merely  as  being  instru- 
mental to  complete  human  usefulness,  but  also  as  being  knowl- 
edges of  things  existing  by  Divine  Fate,  which  the  Gods 
themselves  cannot  alter,  against  which  they  cannot  contend, 
and  "  without  the  knowledge  of  which  no  one  can  become  a 
God,  an  angel,  or  a  hero  capable  of  taking  true  care  of  men.''  * 

None  of  these  sciences,  however,  were  to  be  learned  either 
with  painful  toil,  or  to  any  extent  liable  to  make  men  lose 
sight  of  practical  duty.  '*  For,"  he  says,  ''  though  partly  I 
fear  indeed  the  unwillingness  to  learn  at  all,  much  more  do  I 
fear  the  laying  hold  of  any  of  these  sciences  in  an  evil  way. 
For  it  is  not  a  terrible  thing,  nor  by  any  means  the  greatest  of 
evils,  nor  even  a  great  evil  at  all,  to  have  no  experience  of  any 
of  these  things.  But  to  have  much  experience  and  much  learn- 
ing, with  evil  leading,  is  a  far  greater  loss  than  that."  This 
noble  and  evermore  to  be  attended  sentence  is  (at  least  in  the 
fulness  of  it)  untranslateable  but  by  expansion.  I  give,  there- 
fore. Ml".  Jowett's  and  the  French  translations,  with  my  own, 
to  show  the  various  ways  in  which  different  readers  take  it; 
and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  explain  the  full  bearing  of  it. 

(1)  "For  entire  ignorance  is  not  so  terrible  or  extreme  an 
evil,  and  is  far  from  being  the  greatest  of  all  ;  too  much 
cleverness,  and  too  much  learning,  accompanied  with  ill 
bringing  up,  arc  far  more  fatal." 

The  wor<i  which  Plato  uses  for  'much  experience'  does 
literally   mean   that^   and   has   nothing  whatever   to  do  with 

*  This  most  ginf^ilar  sentence,  (VII.  818),  having  reference  to  tbe  rank  In 

imniortnlifj' nttaiiiahlc  l»y  frrf'nt  human  spirits,  ("  hac  arte  Polhix  et  vfipia 
llerriilcs,"  tic.,)  will  he  much  suhjccl  of  future  inquiry.  See,  however,  the 
DOtc  farther  on. 
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'  cleverness '  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  but  it  involves  the  idea  of 
dexterity  gained  by  practice,  which  was  what  Mr.  Jowett 
thought  of.  ''Ill  bringing  up"  is  again  too  narrow  a  render- 
ing. The  word  I  translate  literally  '  leading'  *  is  technically 
used  for  a  complete  scheme  of  education  ;  but  in  this  place  it 
means  the  tendency  which  is  given  to  the  thoughts  and  aim 
of  the  person,  whatever  the  scheme  of  education  niay  be. 
Thus  we  might  put  a  boy  through  all  the  exercises  required 
in  this  passage — (through  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
astronomy,)  and  yet  throughout  give  him  an  evil  '  leading,' 
making  all  these  studies  conducive  to  the  gratification  of  am- 
bition, or  the  acquirement  of  wealth.  Plato  means  that  we 
had  better  leave  him  in  total  ignorance  than  do  this. 

(French)  "  L'ignorance  absolue  n'est  pas  le  plus  grand  des 
maux,  ni  le  plus  a  redouter  :  une  vaste  etendue  de  connais- 
sances  mal  digerees  est  quelque  chose  de  bien  pire." 

The  Frenchman  avoids,  you  see,  the  siuire  of  the  technical 
meaning;  but  yet  his  phrase,  '  ill  digested,' gives  no  idea  of 
Plato's  real  thought,  which  goes  to  the  caiLse  of  indigestion,  and 
is,  that  knowledge  becomes  evil  if  the  aim  be  not  virtuous  :  nor 
does  he  mean  at  all  that  the  knowledge  itself  \&  imperfect  or 
'  ill  digested,'  but  that  the  most  accurate  and  consummate 
science,  and  the  most  splendid  dexterity  in  art,  and  experience 
in  politics,  are  worse  evils,  and  that  by  far,  than  total  ignor- 
ance, if  the  aim  and  tone  of  the  spirit  are  false. 

"Therefore," — he  now  goes  on,  returning  to  his  practical 
point,  which  was  that  no  toilsome  work  should  be  spent  on 
the  sciences,  such  as  to  enslave  the  soul  in  them,  or  make  them 
become  an  end  of  life — "  Therefore,  children  who  are  to  be 
educated  as  gentlemen  should  only  learn,  of  each  science,  so 
much  as  the  Egyptian  children  learn  with  their  reading  and 
writing,  for  from  their  early  infancy  their  masters  introduce 
the  practice  of  arithmetic,  giving  tlieui  fruits  and  garlands  of 
flowertj,"   (cowslip-balls   and    daisy -chains),    "to    fit   together, 


*  It  is  virtujilly  the  eiid  of  the  word  ped-agogue — the  person  who  led  chit 
tircn  to  their  school. 
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fewer  or  more  out  of  equal  numbers  ;  and  little  vessels  of  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze,  sometimes  to  be  mingled  with  eueli  other, 
sometimes  kept  separate;"  (with  estimate  of  relative  value 
probably  in  the  game,  leading  to  easy  command  of  the  notion 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,)  "  and  so  making  every  opera- 
tion of  arithmetic  of  practical  use  to  them,  they  lead  them  on 
into  understanding  of  the  numbering  and  arranging  of  camps, 
and  leadincjs  *  of  recjiments,  and  at  last  of  household  econ- 
omy,  making  them  in  all  more  serviceable  and  shrewd  than 
others."  Such,  with  geometry  and  astronomy,  (into  the  detail 
of  which  I  cannot  enter  today,)  being  Plato's  'necessary' 
science,  the  higher  conditions  of  education,  which  alone,  in  his 
mind,  deserve  the  name,  are  those  above  named  as  relating  to 
the  Muse. 

To  which  the  vital  introduction  is  a  passage  most  curiously 
contrary  to  Longfellow's  much-sung  line,  "  Life  is  real,  life  is 
earnest," — Plato  declaring  out  of  the  very  deep  of  his  heart, 
that  it  is  n7ivea.\  and  w/icarnest.  I  cannot  give  space  to  trans- 
late the  whole  of  the  passage,  though  I  shall  return  for  a  piece 
piesently ;  but  the  gist  of  it  is  that  the  Gods  alone  are 
great,  and  have  great  things  to  do  ;  but  man  is  a  poor  little 
puppet,  niade  to  be  their  plaything;  and  the  virtue  of  him 
is  to  play  merrily  in  the  little  raree-show  of  his  life,  so  as  to 
please  the  Gods.  Analyzed,  the  passage  contains  three  phases 
of  most  solemn  thouglit ;  the  first,  an  amplification  of  the 
"What  is  man  tliat  thou  art  mindful  of  him?"  the  second,  of 
tlie  ''  He  walkcth  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  disquieteth  himself  in 
vain  ;"  the  third,  that  his  real  duty  is  to  quiet  himself,  and 
live  in  happy  peace  and  play,  all  his  measure  of  days.  "  The 
lambs  play  alwa^'p,  they  know  no  better  ;  and  tliey  ought  to 
know  no  better,  he  thiiiks,  if  they  are  truly  lambs  of  God  : 
the  practicjil  outcome  of  all  being  that  religious  service  is  to 
be  entirely  with  rejoicing. — that  only  brightness  of  heart 
can  please  the  Gods;  and  that  asceticism  and  self-discipline 

•  The  same  word  ngain— the  end  of  pedagogue,  applied  to  soldiers  instead 
of  children. 
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are  to  be  practised  only  that  we  may  be  made  capable  of 
snch  sacred  jo3\ 

The  extreme  importance  of  this  teaching  is  in  its  opposition 
to  the  general  Greek  instinct,  that  '  Tragedy,'  or  song  in  hon- 
our of  the  Gods,  should  be  sad.  An  instinct  which,  in  spite 
of  PLato,  has  lasted  to  this  day,  in  the  degree  in  which  men 
disbelieve  in  the  Gods  themselves,  and  in  their  love.  Accept- 
ing cheerfulness,  therefore,  as  the  fullilment  of  sanctity,  we 
shall  understand  in  their  order  the  practical  pieces  both  about 
music  *  and  about  higher  education,  of  which  take  this  first 
(VII.  766). 

"  For  every  sprout  of  things  born,  once  started  fairly  towards 
the  virtue  of  its  nature,  fultils  it  in  prosperous  end;  this  being 
true  of  all  plants,  and  of  animals  wild  or  gentle,  and  of  man  ; 
and  man,  as  we  have  said,  is  indeed  gentle,  if  he  receive  right 
education,  together  with  foi-tunate  nature ;  and  so  becomes  the 
divinest  and  the  gentlest  of  things  alive;  but  if  not  enough  or 
not  rightly  trained,  he  becomes,  of  all  things  that  earth  brings 
forth,  the  savagest." 

The  "  together  with  fortunate  nature"  in  this  jiassage,  refers 
to  the  necessity  of  line  race  in  men  themselves;  and  limits  the 
future  question  of   education  to  such,  Plato  not  concerning 

*  I  thought  to  have  collected  into  this  place  the  passages  about  the  demor- 
alizing effect  of  sad  music,  (Verdi's,  for  instance,  the  most  corrupting  type 
hitherto  known,)  from  the  Republic  as  well  as  the  Laws  :  but  that  must  be 
for  next  month  ;  meantime,  here  is  a  little  bit  about  tragedy  which  mnM  l)e 
read  now,  thouirh  I'm  terribly  soriy  to  give  it  only  in  small  print.  It  must 
not  have  small  jirint,  so  I  separate  it  only  by  a  line  from  the  text. 

"Concerning  comedy,  then,  enough  said;  but  for  the  ear- 
nest poets  of  the  world  occupied  in  tragedy,  if  percliance  any 
of  these  should  come  to  us,  and  ask  thus :  '  Oh,  ye  strangers, 
will  you  have  us  to  go  into  your  city  and  your  land,  or  no?' 

'  In  sentences  like  this  the  familiar  euphony  of  '  no' for  '  not,' is  softer 
and  fuller  in  meaning,  as  in  sound,  tlian  the  (commonly  held)  granmiatical 
form  .  —  and  in  true  analysis,  the  grammar  is  better,  because  briefer,  in  the 
familiar  form  ;  it  being  just  as  accurate  to  complete  the  sentence  by  under- 
stiinding  '  say  '  before  '  no,'  as  by  repeating  '  have  us  '  after  not.' 
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iiimself  about  such  as  are  ill  born.  Compare  tlie  Yulgate 
of  tlie  birth  of  Moses,  "  videns  enm  elegantem." 

The  essential  part  of  the  education  of  these,  then, — tliat 
properly  belonging  to  the  Muse, — js  all  to  be  given  by  the  time 
they  are  sixteen  ;  the  ten  years  of  childhood  being  exclusively 
devoted  to  forming  the  disposition  ;  then  come  three  years  of 
grammar,  with  the  collateral  sciences,  in  the  manner  above  ex- 
plained, and  then  three  years  of  practice  in  executive  music  : 
bodily  exercises  being  carried  on  the  whole  time  to  the  utmost 
degree  jwssible  at  each  age.  After  sixteen,  the  youth  enters 
into  public  life,  continuing  the  pursuit  of  virtue  as  the  object 
of  all,  life  being  not  long  enough  for  it. 

The  three  years  of  literary  education,  from  ten  to  thirteen, 
are  supposed  enough  to  give  a  boy  of  good  talent  and  disposi- 
tion all  the  means  of  cultivating  his  mind  that  are  needful. 
The  term  must  not  be  exceeded.     If  the  boy  has  not  learned 


and  shall  we  bring  our  poetry  to  you  and  act  it  to  you,  or  how 
is  it  deterniined  by  you  of  the  doing'  such  things?'  "What 
then  should  we  answer,  answering  rightly,  to  tlie  divine  men  ? 
For  in  my  thoughts  it  is  fixed  that  we  should  answer  thus  : 
'Oh,  noblest  of  strangers,'  should  we  say,  'we  ourselves  also 
according  to  our  power  aie  poets  of  tragedy, — the  most  beauti- 
ful that  we  can  and  the  best.  For  all  our  j)olity  is  but  one 
great  j)rcsentinent  of  the  best  and  most  beautiful  life,  which 
we  say  to  be  indeed  the  best  and  truest  tragedy  :  ]>oet8  there- 
fore are  you,  and  we  also  alike  poets  of  the  same  things,  ant- 
artists,  and  antagonists  to  you  as  our  hope  is  of  that  most 
beautiful  drania,  which  tlie  true  law  only  can  play  to  its  end. 
Do  not  therefore  thi?ik  that  we  at  all  thus  easily  shall  allow  you 
to  pitch  your  tents  in  our  market-place  ;  and  yield  to  you  that 
bringing  in  your  clear-voiced  actore^  speaking  greater  things 

'  In  every  case,  tlirouKbout  tills  sentence,  (and  penemlly  in  translations 
from  pKxl  Grufk  philosoplilcal  wiitin^',)  the  rcinlor  must  remembiT  thnt 
'dnimii'  Ix'iiij;  our  iidopleil  Urtrk  word  for  '  the  thing  done,'  und  '|)(K'try  ' 
our  adopted  (jn;ek  word  for  '  the  Uiing  niude,'  properly  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  would  require  us  to  read '  maker '  for  poet,'  and  '  doer  '  for  '  actor,' 
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by  that  time  to  read  and  write  accurately  and  elegantly,*  he  is 
not  to  be  troubled  with  such  things  more,  but  left  illiterate. 
Then,  literary  study  is  to  be  foregone  for  three  years  even  by 
those  who  are  afterwards  to -take  it  up  again,  that  they  may 
learn  music  completely — this  being  considered  a  sedentary 
study,  and  superseding  grammar,  while  the  athletic  exercises 
always  occupy  the  same  time  of  each  day,  and  are  never  le- 
mitted. 

Understanding  this  general  scheme,  we  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning; and  the  following  passage,  11.  501.  1  (653),  defines  for 
Us  Plato's  thoughts,  and  explains  to  us  his  expressions  relating 
to  the  discipline  of  childhood. 

"  Now,  I  mean  by  education  f  that  first  virtue  which  can  be 
attained  by  children,  when  pleasure  and  liking,  and  pain  and 
disliking,  are  properly  implanted  in  their  souls  while  yet  they 
caimot  understand  why;  but  so  that  when  they  get  the  power 
of  reasoning,  its  perfect  symphony  may  assure  them  that  they 
have  been  rightly  moralled  into  their  existing  morals.  This 
perfect  symphony  of  the  complete  soul  is  properly  called 
virtue  ;  but  the  part  of  its  tempering  which,  with  respect  to 

than  we,  you  should  speak  to  our  people, — to  our  wives  and  to 
our  children  and  to  all  our  multitude,  saying,  concerning  the 
same  things  that  we  speak  of,  not  the  same  words,  but  for  the 
most  part,  contrary  words.'  " 

*  Every  day,  I  perceive  more  and  more  the  importance  of  accurate  verbal 
training.  If  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  for  instance,  had  but  had  once  well  taught 
him  at  school  the  relations  of  the  words  lex,  lego,  loi,  and  loyal ;  and  of  rex, 
rego,  roi,  and  royal,  (see  '  Unto  this  Last,' p.  66,) he  could  neitlier  have  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  fiilse  title  of  his  treatise  on  natural  history,  '  reign  of 
law,'  nor  to  the  hollow  foundation  of  his  trcati.se  on  the  tenure  of  land  in  the 
as.sumption  that  the  long  cstabli.shment  of  a  human  law,  whether  criminal  or 
not,  must  make  it  divinely  indisputable.  See  p.  6  of  "A  Crack  with  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,"  Seton  and  Mackenzie,  Edinburgh  ;  Whittaker, 
London, 

f  Jowett  thus  translates  ;  but  the  word  here  in  Plato  means,  properly,  the 
result  of  education,  spoken  of  as  the  habit  fixed  in  the  child  ;  'good  breed- 
ing '  would  l)e  the  nearest  English,  but  involves  the  idea  of  race,  which  is  not 
here  touched  by  the  Greek. 
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pleasure  and  pain,  has  been  so  brought  up,  from  first  to  last,  as 
to  hate  what  it  sliould  hate,  and  love  what  it  should  love,  we 
shall  be  ric'ht  in  callino:  its  education. 

"Now  these  well-noui"ished  habits  of  being  rightly  pained 
and  pleased  are,  for  the  most  part,  loosened  and  lost  by  men  in 
the  rough  course  of  life;  and  the  Gods,  pitying  the  race  born 
to  labour,  gave  tlieni,  for  reward  of  their  toil  and  rest  from  it, 
the  times  of  festival  to  the  Gods.  And  the  Gods  gave,  for 
companions  to  them  in  their  festivals,  the  Muses,  and  Apollo, 
the  leader  of  Muses,  and  Dionysus,  that  the  pure  instincts  they 
first  had  learned  might  be  restored  to  them  while  they  kept 
festival  with  these  Gods. 

"  Now,  therefore,  we  must  think  whether  what  is  hymned  * 
among  us  be  truly  said,  and  according  to  nature  or  not. 

"  And  this  is  what  is  said  :  that  every  young  thing  that  lives 
is  alike  in  not  being  able  to  keep  quiet,  but  must  in  some  way 
move  and  utter  itself, — for  mere  movement's  sake,  leaping  and 
skipping,  as  if  dancing  and  at  play  for  pleasure, — and  for  noise 
sake,  uttering  every  sort  of  sound.  And  that,  indeed,  other 
living  creatures  have  no  sense  of  the  laws  of  order  and  disorder 
in  movements  which  we  call  rhythm  and  harmony ;  but  to  us, 
those  Gods  whom  we  named  as  fellows  with  us  in  our  choii-s,t 
these  are  they  who  gave  us  the  delightful  sense  of  rhythm  and 
harmony  in  which  we  move  ;  and  they  lead  our  choirs,  binding 
us  together  in  songs  and  dances,  naming  them  choruses  from 
the  choral  joy. 

"  Shall  we,  then,  receive  for  truth  thus  much  of  their  tradi- 
tion, that  tlie  fii-st education  must  be  by  the  Muses  and  Apollo? 

"  K.  So  let  it  be  accepted. :|: 

"  tI.  Then  the  uneducated  person  will  be  one  who  ha.s  re- 
cuivcd  no  choral  discipline;  and  the  educated,  (;nc  who  has 
been  foiined  to  a  sufficient  degree  under  the  choral  laws. 

*  A  hymn  is  properly  ft  song  embodying  sacred  tratlition;  hence,  famil- 
iarly the  filing  rommonly  wiid  of  the  Go<ls. 

f  Coniparr  II.  WO.  r,  (im). 

\  IIcin<ff>r\vriril.  I  omit  wlmt  seem  to  nic  n(«'(llcs.s  of  the  mere  expressions 
of  vurivd  a».scnl  wlijgh  break  tjic  clauses  uf  the  Alhgoiun'fj  course  of  lUou^'hu 
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"  Also  the  choir,  considered  in  its  wholeness,  consists  of 
dance  and  song  ;  therefore  a  well-educated  person  must  be  one 
who  can  sing  and  dance  well. 

"  K.  It  would  seem  so." 

And  here,  that  we  may  not  confuse  ourselves,  or  weaken 
ourselves,  with  any  considerations  of  the  recent  disputes 
whether  we  have  souls  or  not, — be  it  simply  understood  that 
Phito  always  means  by  the  soul  tlie  aggregate  of  mental 
powers  obtained  by  scientific  culture  of  the  imagination  and 
the  passions;  and  by  the  body  the  aggregate  of  material 
powers  obtained  by  scientific  promotion  of  exercise  and  diges- 
tion. It  is  possible  for  the  soul  to  be  strong  with  a  weak  body, 
and  the  body  strong  with  a  weak  soul ;  and  in  this  sense  only 
the  two  are  separately  considered,  but  not  necessaril}^,  there- 
fore, considered  as  finally  separable. 

And  understanding  thus  much,  we  can  now  clearly  under- 
stand, whether  we  receive  it  or  not,  Plato's  distinct  asser- 
tion that,  as  gymnastic  exercise  is  necessary  to  keep  the  body 
healthy,  musical  exercise  is  necessary  to  keep  the  soul  healthy ; 
and  that  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  intellect  and  passions 
can  no  more  take  place  without  music,  than  the  proper  func- 
tions of  the  stomach  and  the  blood  without  exercise. 

AVe  may  be  little  disposed,  at 'first,  to  believe  this,  because 
we  are  unaware,  in  the  first  place,  how  much  music,  from  the 
nurse's  song  to  the  military  band  and  the  lover's  ballad,  does 
really  modify  existing  civilized  life;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
we  are  not  aware  how  much  higher  range,  if  rightly  practical, 
its  influence  would  reach,  of  which  right  practice  I  must  say, 
before  going  on  with  Plato's  teaching,  that  the  chief  condition 
is  companionship,  or  choral  association,  (not  so  much  marked 
by  Plato  in  words,  because  he  could  not  conceive  of  music 
practised  otherwise,)  and  that  for  persons  incapable  of  song  to 
be  content  in  amusement  by  a  professional  singer,  is  as  inuch  a 
sign  of  decay  in  the  virtue  and  use  of  music,  as  crowded  spec- 
tators in  the  amphitheatre  sitting  to  be  amused  by  gladiators 
are  a  sign  of  decline  in  the  virtue  and  nse  of  war. 

And  now,  we  take  the  grand  statement  of  the  evil  of  chcmga 
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in  methods  of  childish  play,  following  on  the  general  discus- 
sion of  the  evil  of  change  : — 

"  I  say,  then,  that  in  uU  cities  we  have  all  failed  to  recognize 
that  the  kind  of  play  customary  with  the  children  is  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  forces  that  maintain  the  established  laws.  For 
when  the  kind  of  pla}'  is  duterniined,  and  so  regulated  that  the 
children  always  play  and  use  their  fancies  in  the  same  way  and 
with  the  same  playthings,  this  quietness  allows  the  laws  which 
are  established  in  earnest  to  remain  quiet  also ;  but  if  once  the 
plays  are  moved  and  cast  in  new  shapes,  alwa3*s  introducing 
other  changes,  and  none  of  the  young  people  agreeing  with 
each  other  in  their  likings,  nor  as  to  what  is  becoming  and  un- 
becoming either  in  the  composure  of  their  bodies  or  in  their 
dress,  but  praise  in  a  special  way  any  one  who  brings  in  a  new 
fashion  whether  of  composure  or  colour — nothing,  if  we  say 
rightly,  can  be  a  greater  plague  (destructive  disense)  in  a  city  ; 
for  he  who  changes  the  habits  of  youth  is,  indeed,  without 
being  noticed,  making  what  is  ancient  contemptible,  and  what 
is  new,  honourable, — and  than  this,  I  repeat,  whether  in  the 
belief  of  it,  or  the  teaching,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  plague 
intiicted  on  a  city. 

'*  Can  we  do  anything  better  to  prevent  this  than  the  Egyp- 
tians did  ;  namely,  to  consecrate  every  dance  and  every  melody, 
ordering  fii-st  the  festivals  of  the  year,  and  determining  what 
days  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  Gods,  and  to  the  children  of  the 
Gods,  and  to  the  An«rels.*     And  then  to  determine  also  what 

*  I  cannot  hut  jjoint  out  with  surprist-  and  rcfn'ft  the  very  mischievous 
error  of  Mr.  Jowctt's  translation  in  this  plan;  of  the  word  '  Sitifjoyti' — 
'  hiTocs.'  Ilud  I*lat()  meant  heroes,  he  would  liavc  said  heroes,  the  word  in 
fliis  case  heinc  tlie  same  in  En^dish  as  in  rireck.  He  means  the  Spiritual 
Powers  wliich  have  lower  odlcc  of  ministration  to  men;  in  this  sense  the 
word  (benioD  was  perfectly  and  constantly  understood  hy  the  Greeks,  and  by 
the  Christian  Church  adopting  Greek  terms;  and  on  the  theorj'  that  the 
I'agan  reliffion  was  entirely  false,  but  that  its  spiritual  powers  hail  real  exist- 
ence, the  word  dii-mon  neeesssirily  came  amonir  Christians  to  mean  an  evil 
anfjel, — jast  as  much  an  anpel  as  Haphael  or  Gabriel — but  of  contrary 
jHjwers.  I  cannot  therefore  use  the;  literal  word  da-mon,  liocause  it  has  this 
wholly  false  and  misleading  uiiMX.'iutiuu  inli>cd  iu  it;  but  iu  truubluling 
14 
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song  at  each  offering  is  to  be  sung  ;  and  with  what  dances  each 
sacritice  to  be  sanctified  ;  and  whatever  rites  and  times  are  thus 
ordained,  all  the  citizens  in  common,  sacrificing  to  the  Fates 
and  to  all  the  Gods,  shall  consecrate  with  libation. 

"  I  say,  then,  there  should  be  three  choirs  to  fill,  as  with  en- 
chantment of  singing,  the  souls  of  children  while  they  are  ten- 
der, teaching  them  many  other  things,  of  which  we  liave  told 
and  shall  tell,  but  this  chiefly  and  for  the  head  and  sum  of  all, 
that  the  life  which  is  noblest  is  also  deemed  by  the  Gods  the 
happiest.  Saying  this  to  them,  we  shall  at  once  say  the  truest 
of  things,  and  that  of  which  we  shall  most  easily  persuade 
those  whom  we  ought  to  persuade."  With  which  we  may  at 
once  read  also  this, — II.  540.  2  (665) :  "  That  every  grown-up 
person  and  every  child,  slave  and  free,  male  and  female, — and, 
in  a  word,  the  entire  city  singing  to  itself — should  never  pause 
in  repeating  such  good  lessons  as  we  have  explained;  yet 
somehow  changing,  and  so  inlaying  and  varying  them,  that  the 
singers  may  always  be  longing  to  sing,  and  delighting  in  it." 

An  this  is  to  be  ordered  according  to  the  ages  of  the  people 

it  'angel,'  I  give  to  the  English  reader  its  full  power  and  meaning  in  the 
Greek  mind;  being  exactly  what  the  term  dyyEXo?,  or  messenger,  was 
adopted  by  the  Christians  to  signify,  of  their  own  good  spirits.  There  are 
then,  the  reader  must  observe  generally,  four  orders  of  higTier  spiritual 
powers,  honoured  by  the  Greeks  : 

(  I.  The  Gods,— of  various  ranks,  from  the  highest  Twelve  to  the  minor 
elementary  powers,  such  as  Tritons,  or  Harpies. 

II.  The  Sons  of  the  Gods, — children  of  the  Gods  by  mortal  mothers,  as 
Heracles,  or  Castor.     Rightly  sometimes  called  Demi-Gods. 

III.  Angels, — spiritual  powers  m  constant  attendance  on  man. 

IV.  Heroes, — men  of  consummate  virtue,  to  whose  souls  religious  rites  are 
]i(rformcd  in  thankfulness  by  the  peoples  whom  they  saved  or  exulted,  and 
whose  immortal  power  remains  for  their  protection.  I  have  often  elsewhere 
spoken  of  the  beautiful  custom  of  the  Locrians  always  to  leave  a  vacant 
l)lace  in  their  charging  ranks  for  the  spirit  of  Ajax  Oileus.  Of  these  four 
orders,  however,  the  first  two  naturally  blend,  because  the  sons  of  the  Gods 
became  Gods  after  death.  Hence  the  real  orders  of  spiritual  powere  above 
liumanity,  are  three— Gods,  Angels,  Heroes,  (as  we  shall  find  presently,  in 
Ihf  ]»nssjigc  conrcrning  prayer  and  praise,)  associated  with  the  spirits  on  the 
ordinary  level  of  humanity,  of  Home,  and  of  Ancestors.  Compare  Fors, 
Letter  LXX.,  p.  zm, 
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and  the  ranks  of  the  deities.  For  the  choir  of  the  Mnses  is  to 
be  of  children,  up  to  tlie  age  of  sixteen  ;  after  tliat,  the  choir 
of  Apollo,  formed  of  those  who  have  learned  perfectly  the 
mastery  of  the  lyre, — from  sixteen  to  thirty  ;  and  then  the 
choir  of  Dionysus,  of  the  older  men,  from  thirty  to  sixty;  and 
after  sixtv,  beintr  no  lonorer  able  to  sing,  thev  should  become 
mythologists,  relating  in  divine  tradition  the  moral  truths  they 
formerly  had  sung.     II.  528.  12  {Q64:). 

At  this  point,  if  not  long  before,  I  imagine  my  reader  stop- 
ping hopelessly,  feeling  the  supreme  uselessness  of  such  a  con- 
ception as  this,  in  modern  times,  and  its  utter  contrariness  to 
everything  taught  as  practical  among  us.  '  Belief  in  Gods ! 
belief  in  divine  tradition  of  Myths  !  Old  men,  as  a  class,  to 
become  mythologists,  instead  of  misers!  and  music,  through- 
out life,  to  be  the  safeguard  of  morality  ! — What  futility  is  it 
to  talk  of  such  things  7ioiv.^ 

Yes,  to  a  certain  extent  this  impression  is  true.  Plato's  scheme 
was  impossible  even  in  liis  own  day, — as  Bacon's  New  Atlantis 
in  his  dny — as  Calvin's  reforni  in  his  day — as  Goethe's  Academe 
in  his.  Out  of  the  good  there  was  in  all  these  men,  the  world 
gathered  what  it  could  lind  of  evil,  made  its  useless  Platonisni 
out  of  Plato,  its  graceless  Calvinism  out  of  Calvin,  determined 
Bacon  to  be  the  meanest  of  mankind,  and  of  Goethe  gathered 
only  a  luscious  story  of  seduction,  and  d.iintily  singal)le  (lev- 
ilry.  Nothing  in  the  dealings  of  Heaven  with  Earth  is  so 
wonderful  to  me  as  the  way  in  which  the  evil  angels  are 
allowed  to  spot,  pervert,  and  bring  to  nothing,  or  to  worse, 
tl>e  powers  of  the  greatest  men:  so  that  Greece  must  be 
ruined,  for  all  that  Plato  can  say, — Geneva  for  all  that  Calvin 
caTi  say, — England  for  all  that  Sir  Thomas  More  and  P.acon 
can  say  ; — and  only  Gounod's  Faust  to  be  the  visible  outcome 
to  Europe  of  the  school  of  Weimar. 

What,  underneath  all  that  visible  ruin,  these  men  have  done 
in  mirjistry  to  the  continuous  soul  of  this  race,  may  yet  bo 
known  in  the  day  when  the  wheat  shall  be  gathered  into  tlie 
garner.  But  I  can't  go  on  with  my  woik  now  ;  besides,  I  had 
a  visit  yesterday  frouj   the   friend  who  wrote  me  that   letter 
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about  speaking  more  gently  of  tilings  and  people,  and  he 
brought  nie  a  sermon  of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester's  to  read, — 
which  begins  with  the  sweetly  mild  and  prudent  statement 
that  St.  Paul,  while  "  wading  in  the  ]"»erilous  depths"  of  antici- 
pations of  immortality,  and  satisfied  that  theie  would  be  a 
victory  over  the  grave,  and  that  mortality  would  be  swallowed 
up  of  life,  wisely  brought  his  readers'  thoughts  back  from 
dreamland  to  reality,  by  bidding  them  simply  be  steadfast, 
unmovable — always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, — for- 
asmuch as  they  knew  that  their  labour  would  not  be  in  vain 
in  the  Loi'd  ;  and  iu  which,  farther  on,  the  Bishop,  feeling  the 
knowledge  in  modern  times  not  quite  so  positive  on  that  sub- 
ject, supports  his  own  delicately  suggested  opinions  by  quoting 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  "  in  his  posthumous  essays  admits 
that  though  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is 
probably  an  illusion,  it  is  morally  so  valuable  that  it  had  better 
be  retained," — a  sentence,  by  the  way,  which  I  recommend  to 
the  study  of  those  friends  of  mine  who  were  so  angry  with  me 
fur  taxing  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  with  dishonesty,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  rent.     ('  Time  and  Tide,'  pp.  167—169.) 

Well,  all  this,  the  sermon,  and  the  quotations  in  it,  and  the 
course  of  thought  they  have  led  me  into,  are  entirely  paralyz- 
ing to  me  in  the  horrible  sense  they  give  me  of  loathsome 
fallacy  and  fatuity  pervading  ever}'  syllable  of  our  modern 
words,  and  every  moment  of  our  modern  life ;  and  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  asking  such  people  to  read  aiiy  Plato,  or  Bacon,  or 
Sir  Thomas  More,  or  to  do  anything  of  the  true  work  of  the 
Lord,  forasmuch  as  they  don't  know,  and  seem  to  have  no 
capacity  for  learning,  that  such  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain. 
But  I  will  venture  once  more  to  warn  the  Bishop  against  wad- 
ing, himself,  in  the  "  perilous  depths"  of  anticipations  of 
immortality,  until  he  has  answered  my  simple  question  to 
him,  whether  he  considers  usury  a  work  of  the  Lord  ?  And 
he  will  find,  if  he  has  "  time"  to  look  at  them,  in  last  Fors, 
some  farther  examples  of  the  Lord's  work  of  that  nature,  done 
by  Kiiirland  in  India  just  now,  in  which  his  diocese  of  Man- 
chester is  somewhat  practically  concerned. 
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I  cannot  go  on  witli  my  work,  tlierefore,  in  tliis  temper,  and 
indeed  perhaps  this  much  of  Plato  is  enough  for  one  letter; — 
but  I  must  say,  at  least,  what  it  is  all  coming  to. 

If  you  will  look  back  to  the  64th  page  of  '  Time  and  Tide,' 
yon  will  find  the  work  I  am  now  upon,  completely  sketched 
out  in  it,  saying  finally  that  "  the  action  of  the  devilish  or 
deceiving  person  is  in  nothing  sliown  quite  so  distinctly  among 
us  at  this  day,  not  even  in  our  commercial  dishonesties,  or 
social  cruelties,  as  in  its  having  been  able  to  take  away  music 
as  an  instrument  of  education  altogether,  and  to  enlist  it  almost 
wholly  in  the  soi'vice  of  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
sensuality  on  the  other.  And  then  follows  the  promise  that, 
after  explaining,  as  far  as  I  know  it,  the  significance  of  the 
parable  of  the  Pnodigal  Son,  (done  in  'Time  and  Tide,' ss. 
186 — 188,)  I  should  ''  take  the  three  means  of  human  joy 
therein  stated,  fine  dress,  rich  food,  and  music,  and  show  you 
liow  these  are  meant  all  alike  to  be  sources  of  life  and  means 
of  moral  discipline,  to  all  men,  and  how  they  have  all  three 
been  made  by  the  devil  the  moans  of  guilt,  dissoluteness,  and 
deatli." 

This  promise  I  have  never  fulfilled,  and  after  seven  years 
am  only  just  coming  to  the  point  of  it.  Which  is,  in  few 
words,  that  to  distribute  good  food,  beautiful  dress,  and  the 
})ractical  habit  of  delicate  art,  is  the  proper  work  of  the  fathers 
and  motliers  of  every  people  for  help  of  those  wiio  luive  been 
lost  in  guilt  and  misery  :  and  that  only  by  (Urect  doing  of 
these  three  things  can  they  now  act  beneficently  or  helpfully 
to  any  soul  capable  of  reformation.  Therefore,  you  who  are 
eating  luxurious  dinners,  call  in  tlie  tramp  from  the  highway 
and  share  them  with  him, — so  gradually  you  will  understand 
how  your  brother  came  to  he  a  tramp  ;  and  practically  make 
your  own  dinners  plain  till  the  poor  man's  dinner  is  rich, — or 
you  are  no  Christians;  and  you  who  are  dressing  in  fine  dress, 
jiut  on  blouses  and  aprons,  till  you  liave  got  your  poor  dressed 
with  grace  and  decency, — or  you  are  no  Christians  ;  and  you 
who  can  sing  and  play  on  instruments,  hang  your  harps  on  tlie 
pollards  above  the  rivers  you  have  poisoned,  or  else  go  down 
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among  the  mad  and  vile  and  deaf  things  whom  you  have 
made,  and  put  melody  into  the  souls  of  them, — else  you  are 
no  Cliristians. 

No  Cliristians,  you  ;  no,  nor  have  you  even  the  making  of 
a  Christian  in  yon.  Ahns  and  prayers,  indeed,  alone,  Avon't 
make  one,  but  they  have  tlie  hones  and  substance  of  one  in  the 
womb  ;  and  you — poor  modern  Judasian — have  lost  not  only 
the  will  to  give,  or  to  pray,  but  the  very  understanding  of 
what  gift  and  prayer  mean.  ''Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  to 
j'ou," — not  by  God,  forsooth,  3'ou  think,  in  gloriuus  answer  of 
gift,  but  only  by  the  Jew  money-monger  in  twenty  per  cent., 
and  let  no  benevolence  be  done  that  will  not  pay.  "  Knock, 
and  it  shall  be  opened  to  you," — nay,  never  by  God,  in  miracu- 
lous answer,  but  perchance  you  may  be  allowed  to  amuse  yonr- 
self,  with  the  street  boys,  in  rat-tat-tatting  on  the  knocker ;  or 
perchance  you  may  be  taken  for  a  gentleman,  if  you  elegantly 
ring  the  visitors'  bell, — till  the  policeman  Death  comes  down 
the  street,  and  stops  the  noise  of  you. 

Wretch  that  you  are,  if  indeed,  calling  yourself  a  Christian, 
you  can  find  any  dim  fear  of  God,  or  any  languid  love  of 
Christ,  mixed  in  the  dregs  of  yon. — then,  for  God's  siike,  learn 
at  least  what  prayer  means,  from  Hezekiidi  and  Isaiah,  and  not 
from  the  last  cocknej'  curly-tailed  juippy  who  yaps  and  snaps 
in  the  '  Nineteenth  Century,'  * — and  for  Christ's  sake,  learn 
what  alms  mean,  from  the  Lord  who  gave  yon  Ills  Life,  and 
not  fi'om  the  lady  patronesses  of  the  last  charity  balh 

Learn  what  these  mean,  Judasian  Dives,  if  it  may  be, — 
while  Lazarus  yet  lies  among  the  dogs, — while  yet  there  is  no 
gulf  fixed  between  you  and  the  heavens, — while  yet  the  stars 
in  their  courses  do  wot foi'hid  you  to  think  their  Guide  is 
mindful  of  you.  For  truly  the  day  is  coming  of  which  Isaiah 
told — "Tiie  sinners  in  Zion  are  afraid;  fearfulness  hath  sur- 
prised the  hypocrites.     Who  among  us  shall  dwell  with  the 

*  Xevc-rtheless,  I  perceive  at  ht'^t  a  change  coming  over  the  spirit  of  our 
practical  literature,  and  commend  all  the  recent  papers  by  Lord  Blackford, 
Mr.  Oxcnhain,  Mr.  Mallock,  and  Mr.  Hewlett,  very  earnestly  to  my  own 
rwiders'  alleution. 


I 
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devonring  fire?  who  among  us  shall  dwell  with  everlasting 
burnings  V  And  the  day  of  which  he  told  is  coining,  also, 
when  the  granaries  of  the  plains  of  heaven,  and  the  meres  of 
its  everlasting  hills,  shall  be  opened,  and  poured  forth  for  its 
children  ;  and  the  bread  shall  be  given,  and  the  water  shall  be 
pure,  for  him  "that  walketh  righteously,  and  speaketh  up- 
)-ightly — that  despiseth  the  gain  of  oppressions — that  shaketh 
his  hands  from  holding  of  bribes — that  stoppeth  his  ears  from 
hearing  of  blood,  and  shutteth  his  eyes  from  seeing  evil.  He 
shall  dwell  on  high — his  place  of  defence  shall  be  the  muni- 
tions of  rocks."  Yea,  blessing,  beyond  all  blessing  in  the  love 
of  mortal  friend,  or  the  light  of  native  land, — "Thine  eyes 
phall  see  the  King  in  His  beauty  ;  they  shall  behold  the  Land 
that  is  far  away." 
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I.  Affairs  of  the  Company. 

Prospering.  The  Companions  must  take  this  brief  statement,  for  once, 
with  as  much  faith  as  if  it  were  the  chairman's  of  an  insolvent  railway,  for 
I  have  no  space  to  tell  them  more. 

II.  Affairs  of  the  Master. 

Too  many  for  him:  and  it  is  quite  certain  he  can't  continue  to  ride  so  many 
horses  at  once,  or  keep  so  many  balls  in  the  air.  All  that  he  thinks  it  need- 
ful, in  this  Fors,  to  .say,  is  that,  whatever  he  may  cease  hope  of  doing,  he 
^vill  not  fail  from  St.  George's  work,  as  long  as  he  has  strength  for  any  work 
at  all. 

in.  I  give  a  general  answer  to  the  following  letter,  asking  my  correspond- 
ent's pardon  for  anything  which  may  seem  severe,  or  inapplicable,  in  his  own 
special  case.  There  are  also,  I  fear,  one  or  two  words  misprinted  or  mis- 
placed in  the  letter — but  I  have  carelessly  lost  the  MS.,  and  cannot  con-ect. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  venture  to  address  you  upon  a  matter  that  concerns  me 
verj'  much — \iz.,  the  leisure  time  of  my  e.xistence.  Nine  hours  of  each  day 
are  taken  up  as  employer  (sedentary  bu.siness);  three  hours  of  which,  perhaps, 
working  myself.  One  hour  and  a  half,  each,  devoted  to  the  study  of  music 
and  drawing  or  painting.  Five  hours  yet  remaining  walking  to  or  from 
business,  meals,  physical  exercise, — this  last  of  the  usual  gymnastic  useless 
pattern. 

"  I  cannot  but  think  that  there  must  he  many  others  like  situated — per- 
haps compelled  to  plunge  with  the  stream  of  the  questionable  morality  of 
modern  commerce,  or  in  other  various  ways  making  it  utterly  impossible, 
during  that  portion  of  the  day,  to  ff)llow  out  the  life  you  teach  us  to  live, — 
yet  who  feel  and  desire  that  tliat  portion  of  day  they  can  really  call  their  own, 
should  be  .spent  in  a  true  rcnmded  manly  development,  and  as  far  as  may  be 
in  harmony  with  that  which  is  eternally  right.  I  do  not  know  of  any  pre- 
scribed detail  you  have  made  with  special  reference  to  this  compromised 
class,  and  this  is  the  only  excu.se  I  can  offer  for  writing  to  you — you  that  are 
the  source  of  all  that  I  feel  deepest  in  religion  and  morality:  fathom  it  I 
cannot,  yet  feel  deeper  and  stronger  each  succeeding  year,  all  that  I  love  in 
nature  and  art  I  owe  to  you;  and  this  debt  of  gratitude  has  made  me  bold  to 
try  and  make  it  greater.  "  Ever  gratefully  yours." 

If  we  know  there  is  a  God,  and  mean  to  please  Him,  or  if  even  (which 
is  the  utmost  wc  can  generally  say,  for  the  best  of  our  faith,  if  we  think 
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there  is  so  much  hope,  or  danger,  of  there  beuig  a  God  as  to  make  it  prudent 
iri  us  tc  try  to  discover  whether  there  be  or  not,  in  the  only  way  He  has  al- 
lowed as  to  ascertain  the  fact,  namely,  doing  as  we  have  heard  that  He  has 
bidden  us,)  we  may  be  sure  He  can  never  be  pleased  by  the  form  of  compro- 
mise with  circumsumces,  that  all  the  business  of  our  day  shall  be  wrong,  on 
the  principle  of  sacrificial  atonement,  that  the  play  of  it  shall  be  right; — or 
perhaps  not  even  that  quite  right,  but  in  my  correspondent's  cautious  phrase, 
only  "  as  far  as  may  be,  in  harmony  with  what  is  right." 

Now  the  business  '  necessities '  of  the  present  day  are  the  precise  form  of 
idolatry  which  is,  at  the  present  day,  crucially  forbidden  by  Christ;  precisely 
as  falling  down  to  worship  graven  images,  or  eating  meat  offered  to  idols, 
was  crucially  forbidden  in  earlier  times.  And  it  is  by  enduring  the  perse- 
cution, or  death,  which  may  be  implied  in  abandoning  'business  necessities' 
that  the  Faith  of  the  Believer,  whether  in  the  God  of  the  Jew  or  Christian, 
must  be  now  tried  and  proved. 

But  in  order  to  make  such  endurance  possible,  of  course  our  side  must  be 
openly  taken,  and  our  companions  in  the  cause  known;  this  being  also  need- 
ful, that  our  act  may  have  the  essential  virtue  of  Witness-dom,  or  as  we  idly 
translate  it,  Martyr  dom. 

This  is  the  practical  reason  for  joining  a  guild,  and  .signing  at  least  the 
Creed  of  St.  George,  which  is  so  worded  as  to  be  acceptable  by  all  who  are 
resolved  to  serve  God,  and  withdraw  from  idolatry.* 

But  for  the  immediate  question  in  my  correspondent's  case — 

First.  Keep  a  working  man's  dress  at  the  office,  and  always  walk  home 
and  return  in  it;  so  as  to  be  able  to  put  your  hand  to  anything  that  is  useful. 
In-stead  of  the  fashionable  vanities  of  competitive  gjmnastics,  learn  common 
forge  work,  and  to  plane  and  saw  well; — then,  if  you  find  in  the  city  you 
live  in,  that  everything  which  liiuuan  hands  and  arms  are  able,  and  human 
mind  willing,  to  do,  of  pulling,  pushing,  carrying,  making,  or  cleaning — 
(see  in  last  Fors  the  vulgar  schoolmistress's  notion  of  the  civilization  implied 
in  a  mechanical  broom)— is  done  l)j'  machinery, — you  will  come  clearly  to 
understand,  what  I  have  never  been  able  yet  to  beat,  with  any  quantity  of 
rerbal  hammering,  into  my  readers'  heads, — that,  as  long  as  living  breath- 
engines,  and  their  glorious  souls  and  mu.scles,  stand  idle  in  the  streets,  to  dig 
coal  out  of  pits  to  drive  ilead  steam-engines,  is  an  absurdity,  waste,  and  wick- 
edness, for  which — I  am  ])ankrupt  in  terms  of  contempt, — and  politely  finish 
my  paragraph— "  My  brethren,  fhcso  things  ought  not  so  to  be." 

8econrlly.  Of  simple  exercises,  learn  to  walk  and  run  at  the  utmost  speed 
consistent  with  health:  do  this  by  always  going  at  the  quickest  pace  you 
can  in  the  streets,  and  by  steadily,  though  minutely,  increasing  your  pace 
over  a  trial  piece  of  ground,  every  day.  Learn  also  dancing,  with  extreme 
precision;  and  wrestling,  if  you  have  any  likely  strength;  in  summer,  also 


•  The  ma^^iiiflccnt  chfyit  wliidi  the  Devil  played  on  the  Prot«»«Uint  twct.  from  Knox 
downuanl.M,  in  making  Itu-m  iimufiiie  timl  PnpiKtH  w<-n^  diNlx'lieviiiK  idolaters,  and  thus 
entin-ly  efTnciriK  all  Hpiritunl  incjiniriK  from  lh<;  woril  '  idolatry,'  was  the  conKiiminatioQ 
pf  bis  great  victory  over  the  ChriHtion  Church,  iu  the  flftevnth  ami  slxtevulh  ceuturi*;^, 
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rowing  in  sea-boats;  or  barge-work,  on  calm  water;  and,  in  winter,  (with 
skating  of  course,)  quartei-staff  and  sword-exercise. 

IV.  The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Howard  Association  is 
of  great  value  and  importance: — 

"  I^fDrsTRiAL  EDrcATiox  tersus  Crfme. — Several  years  ago  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Howard  Association,  having  to  visit  the  chief  prisons  of  Holland 
and  Belgium,  took  occa.sion  to  notice  other  social  institutions  of  those  countries, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  incited  attention  (in  many  newspapers)  to  the 
ver}^  useful  tendency  of  the  cheap  technical  schools  of  Holland,  for  the  in- 
dustrial training  of  poor  children.  Many  circumstances  indicate  that  public 
and  legislative  attention  is  more  than  ever  needed  to  this  question.  For  the 
extension  of  intellectual  teaching  through  the  'Board  Schools,'  valuable  as 
it  is,  has  not,  as  jet,  l)een  accompanied  by  an  adequate  popular  conviction 
that  mere  head  knowledge,  apart  from  handicvaii  ?k\\\,  is  a  very  one  sided 
aspect  of  education,  and  if  separated  from  the  latter,  ma}'  in  general  be  com- 
pared to  rowing  a  boat  with  one  oar.  (Far  worse  than  that,  to  loading  it 
with  rubbish  till  it  sinks. — J.  R.)  Indeed,  popular  intellectual  education,  if 
separated  from  its  two  essential  complements— rc^/^^bws  and  industrial  train- 
ing— is  an  engine  fraught  with  terrible  mischief. 

•'An  instructive  leading  ai'ticle  in  the  '  Hull  Packet '  (of  May  11th,  1877) 
complains  of  a  great  increase  of  juvenile  crime  in  that  large  town,  where,  at 
times,  the  spectacle  has  been  witnessed  of  '  gangs  of  young  thieves  lining  the 
front  of  the  dock,  several  of  them  so  small  that  they  had  to  be  placed  upon 
a  box  or  stool  to  enable  the  magistrates  to  see  them.'  And  the  a'iines  of 
those  children  are  not  only  more  numerous  but  more  serious  than  formerly. 
The  Editor  adds,  '  It  is  singular  that  the  raind  increase  should  date  from  the 
time  that  the  Education  Act  came  into  force.'  Here  again  is  indicated  the  neces- 
sity for  manual  training  in  addition  to  head  knoirledge* 

"  In  connection  with  industrial  education,  it  may  also  be  mentioned  that 
during  the  year  a  veteran  member  of  this  Association,  ex  Sheriff  Watson  (of 
Katho,  N.  B.)  has  published  a  pamphlet,  '  Pauperism  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion in  Aberdeenshire  '  (Blackwood),  in  which  he  shows  that  a  verj"^  remark- 
able diminution  of  crime  and  pauperism  has  taken  place  in  that  particular 
county  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  Scotland,  owing  mainly  to  industrial 
day  schools.  The  children  came  from  their  o^ti  homes  at  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  a.m.;  had  breakfa.st,  dinner,  and  supper;  were  employed  three  hours 
dail}'  in  learning,  and  religious  instruction,  and  hve  hours  in  manual  indus- 
try, and  returned  to  their  own  homes  at  night.  It  is  stated,  '  When  all  these 
elements  are  combined  and  skilfully  applied,  success  is  certain.  When  any 
one  of  tJiem  iJt  hft  out,  failure  is  equally  sure.' 

(I  do  not  quite  know  what  the  writer  means  by  '  learning '  in  this  passage. 
But  I  can  assure  him,  whatever  he  means  by  it,  that  element  may  be  left 
out  harmlessly,  if  only  the  child  be  taught  good  manners,  religious  faith, 
and  manual  skill. — J.  K.) 

V.  I  have  not  time,  alas,  to  comment  on  the  following  two  letters ;  ex- 
cept only  to  say  that  the  introductory  one  is  from  a  Companion  of  the 
Guild  ;  and  that  the  introduced  one  is  the  most  extraordinary  testimony  to 
tlie  practical  powers  of  children,  rightly  educated,  which  I  have  ever  seen 
or  heard  of.  Here  is  little  Hercules,  again  visible  to  us  in  his  cradle,  and 
no  more  in  myth,  but  a  living  symbol !  If  any  practical  reader  should  be 
too  much  pained  by  the  sentimental  names  of  the  children,  let  him  read,  to 

♦  Italics  mine. 
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refresh  himself,  the  unsentimental  oration  of  the  '  Scotsman '  in  the  last 
article  of  our  Correspondence, 

"ZUhJuly,  1877. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Ruskin, — When  Mr.  "Ward  was  here  the  other  evemnj^,  we 
were  reading  a  letter  from  a  cousin  of  ours  who  has  been  several  jears  in 
California  ;  and  he  said  he  thought  you  would  like  it  for  Fors ;  so  I  send 
some  extracts— more  perhaps  thau  are  suitable  for  Fors,— but  I  thought  you 
might  like  to  see  them.  The  gentleman  was  an  English  tloctor,  and  prac- 
tised for  many  years  in  Ceylon,  and  has  been  almost  all  over  the  world. 
He  marrietl  a  gentle,  well-educated  English  lady,  and  they  have  seven 
children.  '  Neenee's '  name  is  '  Irene  Dolores  ; '  the  boy  they  call  '  Buddha ' 
is  '  Everest,'  after  the  highest  mountain  in  Hindostan.  '  Nannie  '  is  '  lunthe.' 
Every  word  of  the  letter  is  true,  for  '  Gus '  couldn't  exaggerate  or  prevari- 
cate in  the  slightest  possible  degree.  Ever  yours  sincerely." 

"  \^th  May,  1877. 

"  I  am  nmning  two  farms,  about  four  miles  apart — one  with  goats 
(Angora),  and  the  other  grain,  sheep,  and  pigs.  My  time  is  at  present  en- 
tirely occupied,  ami  all  of  us  are  busy  all  the  time.  Percy  and  Nannie  herd 
the  goats  just  now,  and  will  have  to,  for  another  month,  as  they  are  kidding, 
and  we  are  milking  Ihem.  We  have  about  222  goats,  all  the  Angoras  which 
produce  mohair.  They  are  the  most  beautiful  creatures  you  ever  saw. 
Percy  is  only  five,  yet  he  killed  a  rattlesnake  a  few  days  ago,  about  four 
feet  long,  and  as  big  as  my  arm  :  it  was  as  much  as  he  coidil  carry  with 
both  Ivinds,  when  he  brought  it  home  in  triumph.  Nannie  nearly  trod  on  it, 
and  he  killed  it  for  her.  I  can't  alTord  to  get  the  children  bo(jts,  so  they 
are  oblij;ed  to  look  out  shaip  for  snakes.  Buddha  trod  on  an  enormous 
rattlesnake  the  other  day,  but  his  naked  foot  did  not  hurt  it,  so  it  did  not 
bite  him. 

"On  the  other  farm  I  have  about  400  merino  sheep  and  70  hogs.  The 
children  all  have  their  work  to  do.  Percy,  Nannie,  and  Buddha  herd 
goals.  Zoe  and  Neenee  look  after  the  baby  and  the  younger  children,  and 
dress  and  wit^h  them,  lay  the  tal)le,  help  cook,  and  wash  dishes  ;  and  the 
mother  makes  all  our  clothes.  We  live  roughly,  but  we  have  jileniy  to  eat 
and  drink.  All  our  plans  as  to  coming  home  are  knocked  on  the  head,  and 
I  have  determineil  not  to  entertain  the  idea  again,  but  to  settle  down  here 
for  good.  Farming  is  slow  work,  but  we  shall  gel  on  in  time  ;  and  if  we 
don't,  the  boys  will.  We  will  educate  them  the  best  we  can,  and  I  don't 
think  much  of  education  or  civilization  anyhow.  Zoe  is  learning  the  violin, 
and  I  shall  buy  a  /ithern  for  Neenee.  All  the  children  have  an  excellent 
ear  for  music,  and  Zoe  bids  fair  to  have  a  very  fine  voice.  The  boys  will 
liavc  been  brought  up  to  this  sort  of  fanning,  and  will  have  a  good  chance 
to  get  on,  1  think.  For  a  man  with  a  lot  of  children,  Cala  is  the  best  place. 
I  don't  wish  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  medicine, — it's  all  a  big 
humbug.  For  the  most  part  farming  is  honest ; — anyhow,  at  least  it's  pos- 
sible to  l)e  an  honest  farmer. 

"  I  am  just  about  to  enlarge  the  house.  The  climate  is  the  best  in  the 
world.  We  live  very  roughly,  and  perhaps  a  Utile  .slovenly  :  but  we  have 
lots  to  eat  and  drink,— three  good  square  meals  every  day  ;  and  after  this 
year  shall  have  fniit. 

■'  I  believe  we  are  fixtures  here  now  ;  Indeed  I  mean  to  dig  me  a  grave  on 
the  top  of  our  hill,  so  as  to  get  as  near  to  lieavin  as  pos.sil)le. 

"  I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  kids  will  have  a  better  chance  here  than  at 
home.*  Besides,  the  times  will  be  bad  at  home  now.    You  arc  drifting  into  a 


•  Vppy  ortainlv,  my    friend  ;  -but  what  Is  the  chance  of  home,  If  all  the  Idds  good 
for  anything  ure  iu  Calif oruia? 
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terrible  war,  in  the  course  of  which  England  will  lose  India,  I  think,— not 
altogether  directly  by  Russia,  but  by  revolt  of  the  natives." 

VI.  A  letter  of  deep  import  from  my  old  friend  and  correspondent  in  '  Time 
and  Tide,"  Mr.  Dixon.  It  shall  be  commented  on  at  length  in  next  Fors ; 
meantime,  I  commend  with  sternest  ratification,  to  all  my  readers,  Mr. 
George  Mitchell's  letter  in  the  '  Builder '  for  August  25th  of  this  year. 

"  15  SuTTDEBLAND  Stkeet,  Suitoerland,  15th  Sept.,  1877. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  omitted  in  my  last  to  inform  you  that  the  new  Labour  League 
of  America  is  a  revival  of  the  old  ideas  that  were  promulgated  by  the  Anabap- 
tists in  the  time  of  Luther,  in  Germany,  in  the  Peasiints'  "War,  and  then 
again  by  the  French  Revolutionists,  1789.  The  leader  Schwab  is  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  '  Internationalists '  who  tigured  in  the  Paris  Commune 
days.  A  verj-  good  summary  of  their  ideas  and  plans  was  given  in  a  series 
of  articles  in  '  Fraser's  Magazine '  a  few  years  ago.  I  possess  several  of  their 
programmes,  though  of  late  I  have  heard  very  little  of  them.  I  enclose  a 
cutting  respecting  their  Congress  this  year  on  the  Continent. 

"  I  will  try  to  procure  .something  of  more  detail,  for  I  am  very  deeply 
interested  in  "this  organization,  though  I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  principles 
they  advocate.  I  see  in  it  a  great  "principle  for  the  good  of  the  working 
classes  if  it  was  rightly  and  justly  conducted.  It  aims  to  unite  the  working 
classes  of  every  country  in  one  bond  of  universal  brotherhood.  It  is  op- 
posed to  war,  strikes,  and  all  such  like  combinations  having  force  as  the 
principal  means  of  attaining  the  amelioration  of  the  e\ils  they  suffer  from. 
The  original  ideas  were  of  a  simple,  gradual,  progre.s.sive  character,  but 
ultimated  in  the  fierce  rabid  actions  that  stained  the  Commune  in  Paris,  the 
result  of  being  led  by  fierce  wild  men.  In  a  novel  entitled  '  The  Univer- 
salist,'  is  a  very  good  account  of  their  aims,  only  it  is  coloured  with  a 
novelist's  romantic  way  of  depicting  such  matters. 

"  If  you  care  for  more  respecting  them,  I  can,  I  think,  send  you  some 
particulars.  1  enclose  you  Bright's  speech  at  Manchester,  which  seems  not 
so  jubilant  as  he  used  to  be  of  the  progress  of  our  people  :  his  allusion  to 
Venice  seemed  akin  to  .some  thoughts  of  yours,  so  thought  would  interest 
you  ;  al.so  his  allusion  to  the  Indian  Famine,  and  our  neglect  of  our  duty  to 
these  people. 

"  Was  the  leisure  of  the  Greeks  not  due  to  the  hard  work  of  the  helots  and 
slaves  they  had  ?  Is  ^?/r  leisure,  or  rather  the  leisure  of  our  rich  people, 
not  due  to  the  work  done  by  our  workpeople  ?  Just  think  of  the  leisure  of 
our  people,— think  of  the  idle  lives  of  the  daughters  of  our  tradespeople  :  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  more  leisure  enjoyed  now  l)y  our  people  than  ever  was 
enjoyed  by  any  people — I  mean  the  rich  and  trading  cla.s.ses. 

"  When  I  visit  the  houses  of  our  trading  clas.c;es  I  feel  amazed  to  see  the 
gradual  change  in  their  circumstances  witliin  these  few  years, — the  style  of 
life  they  live,  the  servants  they  keep,  the  almost  idle  lives  of  their  sons  and 
daugliters.  Tlien  see  the  way  in  which  we  live,— how  different  to  the 
simple  style  of  our  forefathers  !  If  our  lives  were  sim]il(r,  if  we  all  had  to 
labour  somewhat  like  our  old  people,  then  how  different  it  would  be  I 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

"  "tHOMAB  Dixon." 

Well  said,  my  old  friend:  but  you  must  not  confuse  fevered  idleness  with 
leisure. 

All  questions  raised  either  by  my  Manchester  or  Newcastle  correspondent, 
respecting  our  want  or  possession  of  leisure,  are  answered  by  the  following 
tthort  extract  from  Plato: — 


I 
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"  The  Athenian.  Do  "vre  then  all  recognize  the  reason  why,  in  our  cities, 
such  noble  choirs  and  exercise  have  all  but  passed  away; — or  shall  we  only 
say  that  it  is  because  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people  and  their  legislators  ? 

"  The  Cretan.  Perhaps  so. 

"A.  Ah  no,  you  too  simple  Cleinias !  there  are  two  other  causes;  and 
causes  enough  they  are,  too. 

"  C.  Which  mean  you  ? 

"  A.  The  first,  the  love  of  riches,  leaving  no  moment  of  leisure"  (making 
all  Time  leisurele.s.s)  'to  care  about  anything  but  one's  own  possessions,  upon 
which  tbe  soul  of  every  citizen  being  suspeniled,  cannot  contain  any  other 
thought  but  of  his  daily  gain.  And  whatever  knowledge  or  skill  may  con- 
duce to  such  gfim,—that,  he  is  most  ready  in  private  to  learn  and  practice; 
but  mocks  at  every  other.  Here  then  is  one  of  the  causes  we  look  for,  that 
no  one  cares  any  more  to  be  earnest  in  any  good  or  honourable  thing;  but 
every  man,  in  insatiable  thirst  for  gold  aiid  silver,  will  submit  himself  to 
any  art  or  trick  if  only  he  can  grow  rich  by  it,  and  do  any  deed, — be  it  holy, 
be  it  profane,  or  be  it  utterly  vile, — reluctant  at  nothing,  if  only  he  may  get 
the  power,  like  a  beast,  to  eat  and  drink  his  till  of  every  kind,  and  fulfil  to 
the  uttermost  all  his  lust-s."— Za(rs,  VIII.  351.  20  (831). 

VII.  The  following  public  voice  of  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  on  the 
'  inevitable '  in  Scotland,  may  perhaps  enable  some  of  my  readers  to  under- 
stand at  last  when  I  said,  seven  years  ago,  that  I  should  like  to  destroy  the 
New  Town  of  Edinburgh; — namely,  because  I  loved  the  Old  one, — and  the 
better  Burg  that  shall  be  for  ever. 

I  have  yet  one  other  modem  oration  to  set  beside  this;  and  then  I  -ndll  say 
my  say  of  both. 

"  A  letter  which  we  print  elsewhere,  written  by  an  able  practical  farmer, 
appeals  strongly  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  to  do  something 
'  to  stay  the  plague  of  depopulation  of  men  and  valuable  live-stock,  and  to 
dislodge  the  wild  beasts  and  birds  which  have  been  the  cause  of  so  much  in- 
jury to  Scottish  agricnlture.'  The  rccpiest  will  seem,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  be 
strange,  if  not  unintelligible,  seeing  that  there  are  more  people  in  Scotland  now 
than  ever  there  were  l)cfore,  and  that  Scottish  agriculture,  judged  by  what  it 
brings  to  market,  i)ro(luces  more  than  ever  it  did.  A  perusal  of  the  whole  of 
ihe  letter,  however,  will  show  what  it  is  that  the  writer  means.  He  has  lucn 
looking  at  a  farm,  or  what  usi-d  to  be  a  sheep  farm,  somewhere  in  the  norlli, 
and  he  finds  that  il  is  now  given  up  to  game.  The  land  was,  he  says,  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  divided  into  four  or  five  average  sized  farms,  each  having 
tenants,  and  carefully  cultivated  in  the  lower  lying  parts,  wiiile  on  Ihe  hills 
callle  and  sheej)  fed.  Altogether  these  farms  alTorded  a  '  livelihood  to  quiet 
and  industrious  tenants  and  peasants,  giving  the  owners  fair  rentals,  with 
certainly  of  advance  by  judicious  outlay  in  pennanent  im|)rovemenLs. '  Now 
all  this  is  chanj^ed.  'I  Here  are  no  men,  luirses,  cattle,  or  shce)>,  only  g.iine. 
The  sheej) drains  are  elioked,  and  the  lands  are  boggy.  This,  then,  is  what 
the  writer  means  by  depopulation,  and  by  in.jury  to  Scottish  agriculture. 
Of  course  he  .'H^es  in  it  gre.it  national  injury  in  the  shape  of  limitation  of  the 
area  of  land  fitted  for  agriculture,  and  in  Ihe  lessening  of  the  meal  supply, 
and,  a.s  we  have  sjiid,  he  calls  jipon  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
to  do  .something  to  bring  back  the  peoi)leand  the  farms. 

"  The  fpiestion  will  naturally  be  a.'^ked,  What  can  the  Hi.tjhland  and 
Ain"i<ullural  S<H'iety  do  ?  TerhapH,  too,  most  people  will  ask,  t)ughl  il  to 
do  anything  ?  The  writer  of  the  letter  is  laudablv  anxious  for  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  Ihe  business  in  which  he  is  enga^'cd,  and  he  regards 
the  alTorcsting  of  sheep  land  as  a  great  oUcuce.     13ul  tuu  il  be  .so  regarded 
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by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  or  by  the  country  generally  ?  It 
may  be  that  muuy  of  us  would  think  the  hind  belter  used  as  a  sheep  farm 
than  as  a  game  forest;  but  that  is  not  the  question.  ]yhat  the  landlord  has 
fuid  to  decide  has  been  how  to  make  the  most  x/rofitable  use  of  his  property, 
and  he  has  apptu-ently  found  that  he  could  make  more  of  it  for  sporting  pur- 
poses than  he  could  for  farming.  '  There's  a  greater  interest  at  stake  than 
the  sheep  farmer,'  saiil  the  gamekeeper  to  our  correspondent,  who  adds  that 
'  you  discover  that  some  wealthy  Cockney  pays  more  for  six  weeks  blowing 
off  powder  and  shot  than  the  sheep  farmer  can  pay  for  a  w  hole  year.  Well, 
that  is  the  whole  question  in  a  nutshell — the  land  lets  for  more  to  the  sports- 
man than  to  the  farmer.  Whttt  would  be  tlwught  of  the  landlord  as  a  man  of 
ba-^iness  if  he  did  not  let  his  land  in  the  best  market  ?  Our  correspondent 
would  think  it  hard  if  anybody  sought  to  place  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of 
his  produce.  The  people  who  denounce  all  intoxicating  liquors  are  in  the 
habit  of  showing  that  the  consumption  of  barley  in  breweries  and  distilleries 
is  an  enormous  abstraction  from  the  food  of  the  people  for  purposes  which 
have  no  value — na}^  which  they  assert  are  positively  injurious.  What 
would  our  correspondent  think  if  it  was  prop(jsed  to  compel  him  to  grow 
less  barley  or  to  sell  his  barley  for  other  purposes  than  brewing  or  distilla- 
tion ?  He  would  say,  and  rightly,  that  it  was  a  grossly  improper  interfer- 
ence with  his  right  to  make  the  most  of  his  business;  yet  it  would  really  be 
no  worse  in  principle  than  what  he  virtually  proposes  in  the  c;ise  of  land- 
lords. To  say  that  they  must  not  let  their  lauds  for  sporting  puqjoses,  and 
that  they  must  let  it  for  agriculture,  would  be  a  limitation  of  their  market 
exactly  the  same  in  principle,  and  proportionately  the  same  in  effect,  as  a 
law  preventing  farmers  from  selling  their  barley  to  brew^ers,  and  compelling 
them  to  use  it  or  sell  it  only  for  the  feeding  of  cattle.  The  mistake  of  sup- 
posing  that  landlords  ought  to  have  some  peculiar  economic  principles  ap- 
plied to  them  in  the  sense  of  restricting  the  use  to  which  they  shall  put  their 
land  is  common  enough,  but  the  reasons  given  are,  as  a  rule,  sfntimental 
rather  than  practical.  It  may  be  said  that  the  complaint  of  our  conespon- 
dent  as  to  the  abstraction  of  land  from  agriculture,  and  the  consequent  les- 
sening of  the  supply  of  food,  is  practical.  In  the  sfime  sense  so  is  the  com- 
plaint of  the  total  abstainers  as  to  barley,  and  so  would  be  an  objection  to 
the  sale  or  feuing  of  land  for  building  purposes;  but  they  are  not  convincing. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  every  great  town  many  acres  of  land  that  would 
have  produced  food  have  been  covered  with  buildings;  ought  the  extension 
of  towns,  therefore,  to  be  prohibited  by  law  ? 

"  The  depopulation  of  the  country  districts  is  a  favourite  theme  with  senti- 
mental people,  who  will  persist  in  fighting  against  the  inevitable,  and  speaking 
of  that  as  a  crime  which  is  in  fact  the  operation  of  a  natural  lair.  (!)  Like 
our  correspondent,  they  draw  loving  pictun.-s  of  small  farms  antl  numerous 
tenants,  giving  the  impression  that  when  these  coiild  l)e  seen,  the  times  were 
bli<;sful  and  tiie  nation  strong.  According  to  these  theorists,  not  onlj'  were 
the  farmers  and  pea.santry  nimierous,  but  they  were  happy,  contented,  and 
prosperous;  and  now  they  arc  all  ffoiie,  to  the  injury  of  the  country.  If  the 
])icture  were  in  all  respects  faithful,  it  would  not  show  that  any  action  to 
prevent  the  change  would  have  been  jrassible  or  successful.  It  is  as  certain 
as  anything  can  be  that  so  long  as  better  wages  and  better  living  are  to  be 
got  in  towns,  working  people  w  ill  not  stay  in  the  country.  Census  returns 
show  that  while  the  population  f>f  the  rural  districts  is  steadily  decreasing, 
that  of  the  towns  is  a.s  stejxdily  and  raividly  increasing;  the  reason  being  that 
people  can  earn  more  in  towns  than  they  can  in  the  country.  Nor  is  that 
all.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  tendcncj'  to  throw  several  small  farms 
into  a  .single  large  one,  while  it  has  helped  the  decrease  of  the  population, 
has  largely  increased  the  quantity  of  food  produced.  The  crofter's  life  al- 
ternated between  barely  enough  and  starvation.    It  was  rare  that  be  could 
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get  before  the  world.  His  means  being  small,  he  could  not  cultivate  his  land 
to  advantiiire,  and  what  he  did  cost  him  heavily.  He  had  to  do  wearily  and 
wastefully  what  the  large  farmer  can  do  with  ease  and  economically.  No 
doubt  many  of  the  crofters  clung  to  their  motle  of  life  -they  knew  no  other. 
But  with  the  spread  of  railways,  the  increase  of  steamboats,  the  opening  of 
roads,  and  the  accessibility  of  newspapei's,  they  learned  to  change  their  opin- 
ions, as  they  discovered  that  they  could  shake  off  their  misery  and  live  com- 
paratively well  without  half  the  anxiety  or  actual  labour  that  accompanied 
their  life  of  semi-starvation.  It  would  probably  be  found  that,  in  the  cases 
where  changes  were  made  by  compulsion  and  by  wholesale,  the  people  who 
were  sent  away  are  now  highly  grateful  for  what  was  done.  Whether  that 
be  the  case  or  not,  however,  it  is  certain  that  what  is  called  the  depopulation 
of  the  country  districts  will  go  on  as  long  as  the  towns  offer  greater  induce- 
ments to  the  people.  It  seems  to  be  thought  not  only  that  landlonls  ought 
to  Ijc  compelled  to  let  their  land  in  small  farms,  but  that  some  people  should 
be  compelled  to  occupy  them.  That  is  the  logical  inference  from  the  com- 
plaints that  are  made,  and  it  is  enough  to  state  it  to  show  its  absurdity. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  is  or  ought  to  be  possible.  Land  and  its  cultivation 
must  be  on  a  perfectly  business  footing  if  there  is  to  be  real  progress  and  if 
no  injustice  is  to  be  done.  The  people  who  complain  of  depopulation  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  those  whose  lot  in  having  to  leave  their  patches  of  land  is 
thought  to  be  so  hard,  Itut  theorists  and  Fenlinientalists  who,  if  they  could 
have  their  way,  would  inllict  terrible  evils  upon  the  countrj'.  It  is  not  meant 
that  our  correspondent  is  one  of  these.  He  probably  talks  of  depopulation 
rather  as  a  fashion  of  speaking  than  as  advancing  a  theory,  or  because  he  is 
actuated  by  a  .sentiment.  He  is  a  farmer,  and  does  not  like  to  sec  a  farm 
become  a  forest:  that  is  why  he  complains.  Yet  he  would  no  doubt  admit 
that  every  man  is  entitled  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  himself  provided  he  docs 
no  injurj-  to  others.  That  is  a  rule  which  he  would  insist  uix)n  in  his  own 
case,  anil  properly;  and  he  will  tind  it  very  dillicult  to  show  cau.sc  why  it 
should  not  also  be  applied  to  crofters  and  landlords." — Scotsman,  20ih  June, 
18n, 
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LETTER  LXXXIII. 

"  Was  the  leisure  of  the  Greeks  not  owing  to  the  hard  work 
of  the  lielots  and  slaves  they  had?"  asked  mj  old  friend, 
Thomas  Dixon,  in  his  letter  given  last  month. 

Yes,  truly,  good  labourer;  nor  the  Greeks'  leisure  only,  but 
also — if  we  are  to  call  it  leisure — tliat  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
of  this  world,  since  this  world  began.  And  more  and  more  I 
perceive,  as  my  old  age  opens  to  me  the  deeper  secrets  of 
human  life,  that  the  true  story  and  strength  of  that  world  are 
the  story  and  strength  of  these  helots  and  slaves;  and  only  its 
fiction  and  feebleness  in  the  idleness  of  those  who  feed  on 
them  : — which  fiction  and  feebleness,  with  all  their  cruelty  and 
sensuality,  filling  the  cup  of  the  fornication  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth  now  to  the  lip,  must  be,  in  no  long  time  now,  poured  out 
upon  the  earth  ;  and  the  cause  of  the  poor  judged  by  the  King 
who  shall  reign  in  righteousness.  For  all  these  petty  struggles 
of  the  past,  of  which  you  write  to  me,  are  but  the  scudding 
clouds  and  first  wailing  winds,  of  the  storm  which  must  be  as 
tiie  sheet  lightning — from  one  part  of  heaven  to  the  other, — 
"So  also  shall  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be." 

Only  the  first  scudding  clouds,  I  say, — these  hitherto  sedi- 
tions ;  for.  as  yet,  they  have  onh'  been  of  the  ambitions,  or  the 
ignorant;  and  only  against  tyrannous  men:  so  that  they 
ended,  if  successful,  in  mere  I'uinous  license;  and  if  the}'  failed, 
were  tramj)1ed  out  in  blood:  but  now^  the  ranks  are  gathering, 
on  the  one  side,  of  men  rightly  informed,  and  meaning  to  seek 
i-edress  by  lawful  and  lionourable  means  only;  and,  on  the 
other,  of  men  cajialjle  of  compassion,  and  open  to  reason,  but 
■with  personal  interosts  at  stake  so  vast,  and  with  all  the  gear 
and  meclianism  of  their  acts  so  involved  in  the  web  of  past 
ini(|uity,  that  the  best  of  them  are  helpless,  and  the  wisest 
blind. 


i 
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No  debate,  on  such  terms,  and  on  such  scale,  has  yet  divided 
the  nations;  nor  can  any  wisdom  foresee  the  sorrow,  or  the 
glory,  of  its  decision.  One  thing  only  we  know,  that  in  this 
contest,  assuredly,  the  victory  cannot  be  by  violence  ;  that 
every  conquest  under  the  Prince  of  War  retards  the  standards 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace;  and  that  every  good  servant  must 
abide  his  Master's  coining  in  the  patience,  not  the  refusal,  of 
his  daily  labour. 

Patiently,  and  humbly,  I  resume  my  own,  not  knowinc^ 
whether  shall  prosper — either  this  or  that;  caring  only  that,  in 
60  far  as  it  reaches  and  remains,  it  may  be  faithful  and  true. 

Following  the  best  ordei-  I  can  in  my  notes, — interrupted  by 
the  Uishop's  sermon  in  last  letter, — I  take,  next,  Plato's  de- 
scription of  the  duties  of  the  third  choir,  namely  that  of  men 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  sixty  ;  VII.  316,  9.  (812). 

"  "We  said,  then,  that  the  sixty-years-old  singers  in  the  service 
of  Dionysus  should  be,  beyond  other  men,  gifted  with  line 
sense  of  rhythm,  and  of  the  meetings  together  of  harmonies; 
BO  that,  being  able  to  choose,  out  of  imitative  melody,  what  is 
well  and  ill  represented  of  the  soul  in  its  passion,  and  well  dis- 
cerning the  j>icture  of  the  evil  spirit  from  the  picture  of  the 
good,  they  may  cast  away  that  which  has  in  it  the  likeness  of 
evil,  and  bring  forward  into  the  midst  that  which  has  the  like- 
ness of  good  ;  and  hymn  and  sing  that  into  the  souls  of  the 
young,  calling  them  forth  to  pursue  the  possession  of  virtue, 
by  means  of  such  likenesses.  And  for  this  reason  the  sounds 
of  the  lyre  ought  to  be  used  for  the  sake  of  clearness  in  the 
chords  ;*  the  master  and  pupil  keeping  both  their  voices  in 
one  note  together  with  the  choid  :  but  the  changes  of  the  voice 
and  variety  of  the  lyre,  the  chords  giving  one  tune,  and  tin* 
poet  another  melody,  and  the  oppositions  of  many  notes  to  few, 
and  of  hlow  to  swift,  sometimes  in  symphony,  sometimes  in 
antiphony,  the  rhythm  of  the  song  also  in  every  sort  of  com- 
])lication  inlaying  itself  among  the  sounds  of  the  lyre, — with 

♦  '  Chord,'  in  the  Greek  use,  mcanH  only  one  of  the  strings  of  the  instru- 
ment, not  u  concord  of  iiotrs.     The  lyre  is  nscd  instead  of  the  flute,  that  Ih^ 
music  luuy  l>e  sul>urdiuutc  always  lo  tliu  words. 
15 
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all  tliis,  the  pupils  who  have  to  learn  what  is  useful  of  music  in 
only  three  years,  must  have  nothing  to  do :  for  things  opposed, 
confusing  each  other,  are  difficult  to  learn  :  and  youtli,  as  far 
as  possible,  should  be  set  at  ease  in  learning."  * 

I  think  this  passage  alone  may  show  the  reader  tliat  the 
Greeks  knew  more  of  music  than  modern  orchestral  fiddlers 
fancy.  For  the  essential  work  of  Stradiuarins,  in  substituting 
the  violin  for  the  lyre  and  liarp,  was  twofold.  Thenceforward, 
(a)  instrumental  music  became  thecaptain  instead  of  the  servant 
of  the  voice;  and  (b)  skill  of  instrumental  music,  as  so  devel- 
oped, became  impossible  in  the  ordinary  education  of  a  gentle- 
man. So  that,  since  his  time,  old  King  Cole  has  called  for  his 
fiddlers  three,  and  Squire  Western  sent  Sophia  to  the  harpsi- 
chord when  he  was  drunk:  but  of  souls  won  by  Orpheus,  or 
cities  built  by  Amphion,  we  lieai-  no  more. 

Now  the  reader  must  cai-efuily  learn  the  meanings  of  the — 
no  fewer  than  seven — distinct  musical  terms  used  by  Plato  in 
the  passages  just  given.  The  word  I  liave  translated  'changes 
of  the  voice'  is  in  the  Greek,  technical, — '  heterophony ';  and 
we  have  besides,  rhythm,  harmony,  tune,  melody,  symphony, 
and  antiphony. 

Of  these  terms  '  rhythm '  means  essentially  the  time  and 
metre;  'harmony'  the  fixed  relation  of  any  liigli  note  to  aiiy 
low  one;f  '  tune'  the  air  given  by  the  instrument ;  '  melody' 
the  air  given  by  the  voice;  'symphony'  the  concord  of  the 
voice  with  the  instrument,  or  with  companion   voices ;' dia- 


*  Not  by  having  smooth  or  level  roads  made  for  it,  but  by  being  plainly 
shown,  and  steadily  cheered  in  ;  the  rough  and  steep. 

t  Tlie  apparently  vagne  use  of  the  word  '  harmony '  by  the  Greeks  is 
founded  on  their  perception  that  there  is  just  as  fixed  a  relation  of  influence 
on  each  otlier  between  high  and  low  notes  following  in  a  well-composed 
melody  as  when  they  are  sounded  together  in  a  single  chord.  That  is  to 
say.  the  notes  in  their  assigned  sequence  relativeljMncrcase  the  pleasure  with 
which  each  is  heard,  and  in  that  manner  act  'harmoniously,'  though  not 
heard  at  the  sjime  instant.  But  the  definition  of  the  mingled  chord  is  perfect 
in  II.  r)'d9,  3.  (665).  "  And  to  the  order"  (time)  "of  motion  the  name  ' rhythm ' 
is  given,  and  to  the  mingling  of  high  and  low  in  sound,  the  name  of  'ha^ 
mony,'  and  the  unison  of  both  these  we  call  '  choreia.' " 
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pliony '  their  discord  ;  '  antiphony '  their  opposition ;  and 
'  heterophony '  their  change. 

And  it  will  do  more  for  us  than  merely  fasten  the  sense  of 
the  terms,  if  we  now  re-read  in  last  Fors  the  passage  (page  206) 
respecting  the  symphony  of  acquired  reason  with  rightly  com- 
pelled aifection  ;  and  then  those  following  pieces  respecting 
their  diaphony,  from  an  earlier  part  of  the  Laws,  III.  39,  8. 
(G88),  where  the  concordant  verdict  of  thought  and  heart  is 
lirst  spoken  of  as  the  ruling  virtue  of  the  four  cardinal ; 
namelj',  "Prudence,  with  true  conception  and  true  opinion, 
and  the  loves  and  desires  that  follow  on  tliese.  For  indeed, 
the  Word  *  returns  to  the  same  point,  and  what  I  said  before, 
(if  you  will  have  it  so,  half  in  play,)  now  I  say  again  in  true 
earnest,  that  prayer  itself  is  deadly  on  the  lips  of  a  fool,  unless 
lie  would  pray  that  God  would  give  him  the  contrary  of  his 
desires.  And  truly  you  will  discern,  if  you  follow  out  the 
"Word  in  its  fulness,  that  the  ruin  of  the  Doric  cities  never 
came  on  them  because  of  cowardice,  nor  because  their  kings 
knew  not  how  to  make  war ;  but  because  they  knew  not  nobler 
human  things,  and  were  indeed  ignorant  with  the  greatest  and 
fatallest  of  igoorances.  And  the  greatest  of  ignorances,  if  you 
will  have  me  tell  it  you,  is  this:  when  a  man,  judging  truly  of 
what  is  honourable  and  good,  yet  loves  it  not,  but  hates  it,  and 
loves  and  caresses  with  his  soul  what  he  ])erceives  to  be  base 
and  unjust, — this  diaphony  of  his  pain  and  pleasure  with  the 
lational  verdict  of  his  intellect,  I  call  the  last  of  ignorances; 
and  the  greatest,  because  it  is  in  the  multitude  of  the  soul's 
thoughts."f 

Pi'escntly  afterwaids — though  I  do  not,  because  of  the  intro- 
duction of  other  subjects  in  the  sentence,  go  on  translating — 


*  I  write  '  Word  '  (Logos)  with  the  capital  initial  when  it  stands  in  the  orig- 
inal for  the  'entire  course  of  rca.soning,'  since  to  substitute  tliis  long  phrase 
would  weaken  the  sentences  fatally.  But  no  mystic  or  divine  sense  is 
attached  to  the  term  '  Logos '  in  these  places. 

I  Note  David,  of  the  contrary  state — 

"  In  the  muUUude  of  my  ihoughta  within  mc,  Thy  comforts  deli'ffht  my 
wul." 
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tliis  sam<3  ignorance  is  called  the  'ont-of-tnne-est'  of  all;  there 
being  scarcely  a  word  in  Greek  social  philosophy  which  has  not 
reference  to  musical  law ;  and  scarcely  a  word  in  Greek  musi- 
cal science  which  has  not  understood  reference  to  social  law. 

So  that  in  final  definition— (II.  562,  17.  (673)— '•  The  whole 
Choreia  is  whole  child-education  for  us,  consisting,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  rhythms  and  harmonies  which  belong  to  sound, 
(for  as  there  is  a  rliythm  in  the  movement  of  the  body,  so  tliere 
is  a  rhythm  in  the  movement  of  sound,  and  the  movement  of 
sound  we  call  tune).  And  the,  tnovement  of  sound,  eo  as  to 
reach  the  soul  for  the  education  of  it  in  virtue,  (we  know  not 
how.)  we  call  Music." 

You  see  from  this  most  important  passage  that  the  Greeks 
only  called  '  Music'  the  kind  of  sound  which  induced  right 
moral  feeling,  ("  they  knew  not  Aovj,"  but  they  knew  it  did), 
and  any  other  kind  of  sound  than  that,  however  beautiful  to 
the  ear  or  scientific  in  composition,  they  did  not  call  '  Music' 
(exercise  under  the  Muses),  but '  Anmsia,' — the  denial,  or  deso- 
lation for  want,  of  the  Muses.  Word  now  become  of  wide  use 
in  modern  society  ;  most  accurately,  as  the  Fates  have  oi'dained, 
yet  by  an  equivocation  in  language  ;  for  the  old  French  verb 
'muser,'  'to  think  in  a  dreamy  manner,'  came  from  the  Latin 
'  musso,'  'to  speak  low,'  or  whisper,  and  not  from  the  Greek 
word  '  muse.'  But  it  once  having  taken  the  meaning  of  medi- 
tation, '  a-niuser,'  '  to  dispel  musing,'  became  a  verb  very  dear 
to  generations  of  men  whom  any  manner  of  thoughtfulness 
tormented  ;  and, — such  their  way  of  life — could  not  but  tor- 
ment: whence  the  modern  '  amusement'  has  practically  estab- 
lished itself  as  equivalent  to  the  Greek  '  amusia.' 

Tiie  Greek  himself,  however,  did  not  express  his  idea  fully 
in  language,  but  only  in  myth.  His  'amusia'  does  not  mean 
properly  the  opposing  delightfulness,  but  only  the  interruption, 
and  violation,  of  musical  art.  The  ])roper  word  for  the  opposed 
delightful  art  would  have  been  '  sirenic;'  but  he  was  content  in 
the  visionary  sj'inbol,  and  did  not  need  the  word,  for  the 
disciples  of  the  Sirens  of  course  assei'ted  theii"  songs  to  be 
Music  as  much  as  the  disciples  of  the  Muses.     First,  therefore, 
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take  this  following  passage  respecting  tlie  violation  of  music, 
and  then  we  will  go  on  to  consider  its  opposition. 

III.  47,  10.  (690).  '•  For  now,  indeed,  we  have  traced  such 
a  fountain  of  seditions  as  well  needs  healing;  and  first  con- 
sider, in  this  matter,  how,  and  against  what,  the  kings  of  Argos 
and  Messene  sinned,  when  they  destroyed  at  once  theiuselves 
and  the  power  of  the  Greeks,  marvellous  great  as  it  was  in 
their  time.  Was  not  their  sin  that  they  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  utter  rightness  of  llesiod  in  his  saying  that  'the  half 
is  often  more  than  the  whole?'  For,  when  to  take  the  whole 
is  mischievous,  but  the  half,  a  measured  and  moderated  good, 
then  the  measured  good  is  more  than  the  unmeasured,  as  better 
is  more  tiian  worse. 

"  The  Cretan.     It  is  a  most  right  and  wise  saying. 

"  T/ie  Athenian.  Whether,  then,  are  we  to  think,  of  the 
kings,  that  it  was  this  error  in  theii'  hearts  that  in  each  several 
case  destroyed  them,  or  that  the  mischief  entered  first  into  the 
heart  of  the  people  ? 

'•  The  Cretan.  In  all  likelihood,  for  the  most  part,  the 
disease  was  in  the  kings,  living  proudly  because  of  luxury. 

"  The  Atheniayi.  Is  it  not  evident,  as  well  as  likely,  tliat 
the  kings  first  fell  into  this  guilt  of  grasping  at  more  than  the 
established  laws  gave  thcni  :  and  with  what  1»3'  speech  and  oath 
they  had  api)roved,  they  kept  no  symphony  in  act ;  and  their 
diaphony,  as  we  said,  being  indeed  the  uttermost  ignorance,  yet 
seeming  wisdom,  through  breaking  of  tune  and  sharp  amusia, 
desti'Dycd  all  those  noble  things?'' 

Now  in  applying  this  great  sentence  (;f  Plato's  to  the  jjarallel 
time  in  England,  when  her  kings  "  kept  no  symphony  in  act 
with  what  by  word  and  oath  they  had  approved,"  and  so  de- 
stroyed at  once  tliemselves  and  the  English  power,  ''marvellous 
great  as  it  was  in  their  time" — the  '  siiarp  amusia'  of  Cliarles 
I.  and  his  Cavaliers  was  indeed  in  grasping  at  more  than  the 
established  laws  gave  thenj ;  but  an  entirely  contrary — or,  one 
might  technically  call  it,  'Hat  amusia' — met  it  on  the  otiier 
side,  and  ruined  Cromwell  and  his  Iloundljeads.  Of  which 
flat  or  dead  amusia  Plato  had  seen  no  instance,  and  could   not 
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imagine  it ;  and  for  the  laying  bare  its  root,  we  must  seek  to 
the  truest  philosopher  of  our  own  days,  from  whose  good  com- 
pany I  have  too  long  kept  the  reader, — Walter  Scott. 

When  he  was  sitting  to  Northcote,  (who  told  the  story  to 
my  father,  not  once  nor  twice,  but  I  think  it  is  in  Hazlitt's 
conversations  of  Northcote  also,)  the  old  painter,  speaking  with 
a  painter's  wonder  of  the  intricate  design  of  the  Waverley 
Novels,  said  that  one  chief  source  of  his  delight  in  them  was 
that  "he  never  knew  what  was  coming." 

"  Xor  I  neither,"  answered  Sir  Walter. 

Now  this  reply,  though  of  course  partly  playful,  and  made 
for  the  sake  of  its  momentary  point,  was  deeply  true,  in  a  sense 
•which  Sir  Walter  himself  was  not  conscious  of.  lie  was  con- 
scious of  it  only  as  a  weakness, — not  as  a  strength.  His  beau- 
tiful confession  of  it  as  a  weakness  is  here  in  my  bookcase 
behind  me,  written  in  his  own  hand,  in  the  introduction  to  the 
'  Fortunes  of  Nigel.'  I  take  it  reverently  down,  and  copy  it 
from  the  dear  old  manuscript,  written  as  it  is  at  temperate 
speed,  the  letters  all  perfectly  formed,  but  with  no  loss  of  time 
in  dotting  ^  s,  crossing  ^s,  writing  mute  e&  in  past  participles, 
or  in  punctuation  ;  the  current  dash  and  full  period  alone  being 
used.  I  copy  with  scrupulous  care,  adding  no  stop  where  stop 
is  not. 

"  Oaptcmi"  (Clutterbuck)  ''  Respect  for  yourself  then  ought 
to  teach  caution — 

Author.  Aye  if  caution  could- augment  my  title  to  success 
• — Bnt  to  confess  to  you  the  truth  the  books  and  passages  in 
^vhich  I  have  succeeded  have  uniformly  been  written  M'ith  the 
greatest  rapiditj'  and  when  I  have  seen  some  of  these  placed  in 
opposition  with  others  and  commended  as  more  highly  finished 
1  could  appeal  to  pen  and  standish  that  those  in  which  I  have 
come  feebly  off  were  by  much  the  more  labonrd.  I  have  not 
been  fool  enough  to  neglect  oi'dinary  })recautions.  I  have  laid 
down  my  work  to  scale  divided  it  into  volumes  and  chapters 
and  endeavourd  to  construct  a  story  which  should  evolve  it- 
self gradually  and  strikingly  maintain  suspense  and  stimulate 
curiosity  and  tinally  terminate  in  a  striking  catastrophe — But 
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I  think  there  is  a  daemon  which  seats  himself  upon  the  feather 
of  my  pen  when  1  begin  to  write  and  guMes  *  leads  it  astray 
from  the  purpose  Characters  expand  niider  my  liand  incidents 
are  multiplied  the  story  lingers  while  the  materials  increase — 
my  regular  mansion  turns  out  a  Gothic  anomaly  and  the  work 
is  done  long  before  I  have  attained  the  end  I  proposed. 

Captain.  Resolution  and  determined  forbearance  might 
remedy  that  evil. 

Author.  Alas  my  dear  Sir  you  do  not  know  the  fever  of 
paternal  affection — When  I  light  on  snch  a  character  as  Baillie 
Jarvie  or  Dalgety  my  imagination  brightens  and  my  concep- 
tion becomes  clearer  at  ever}'  step  which  I  make  in  his  com- 
pany although  it  leads  me  many  a  weary  mile  away  from  the 
regular  road  and  forces  me  to  leap  hedge  and  ditch  to  get  back 
into  the  route  again — f 

If  I  resist  the  temptation  as  you  advise  me  my  thoughts 
become  prosy  flat  and  dull  I  write  painfully  to  myself  and 
under  a  consciousness  of  flagging  which  makes  me  flag — the 
sunshine  with  which  fancy  had  invested  tlie  incidents  departs 
from  them  and  leaves  everything  flat  and  gloomy — I  am  no 
more  the  same  author  than  the  dog  in  awheel  condemnd  to  go 
round  and  round  for  hours  is  like  the  same  dog  merrily  chas- 
inf"  his  own  tail  and  gamboling  in  all  the  frolic  of  freedom — 
In  short  I  think  I  am  bewitchd — 

Captain  Nay  Sir  if  yon  plead  sorcery  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said  " 

Alas,  he  did  but  half  know  how  truly  he  had  right  to  plead 
sorcery,  feeling  the  witchcraft,  yet  not  believing  in  it,  nor 
knowing  tiiat  it  was  indeed  an  angel  that  guided,'  not  a  daemon, 
(I  am  forced  for  once  to  use  with  him  the  Greek  word  in  its 
Presbyterian  sense)  that  misled,  his  hand,  as  it  wrote  in  glad- 
ness the  fast-coming  fancies.  For  truly  in  that  involuntary 
vision  was  the  true  '  design,'  and  Scott's  work  differs  from  all 

♦  The  only  word  alteretl  in  the  whole  patwai^o,  and  that  on  the  instant, 
f  The  dosing  pa-sfaire  of  the  author'.s  i)aragraph,  down  to  '  bewitchd,'  ia 
an  addition  on  the  lateral  leaf. 
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Other  modern  fiction  by  its  exqnisiteness  of  art,  precisely 
because  be  did  not  '  know  what  was  coming.'  For,  as  I  have 
a  thousand  times  before  asserted — though  hitherto  always  in 
vain, — no  great  composition  was  ever  produced  by  composing, 
nor  by  arranging  chapters  and  dividing  volumes  ;  but  only 
with  the  same  heavenly  involuntariness  in  which  a  bird  builds 
her  nest.  And  among  the  other  virtues  of  the  great  classic 
masters,  this  of  enchanted  Design  is  of  all  the  least  visible  to 
the  present  apothecary  mind :  for  although,  when  I  first  gave 
analysis  of  the  inventive  power  in  'Modern  Painters,'  I  was 
best  able  to  illustrate  its  combining  method  by  showing  that 
"  there  was  something  like  it  in  chemistry,"  it  is  precisely  what 
is  like  it  in  chemistry,  that  the  chemist  of  to-day  denies. 

But  one  farther  great,  and  greatest,  sign  of  the  Divinity  in 
this  enchanted  work  of  the  classic  masters,  I  did  not  then 
assert, — for,  indeed,  I  had  not  then  myself  discerned  it, — 
namely,  that  this  power  of  noble  composition  is  never  given 
but  with  acconipain'ing  instinct  of  moral  law;  and  that  so 
severe,  that  the  apjiarently  too  complete  and  ideal  justice  which 
it  proclaims  has  received  universally  the  name  of  '  poetical ' 
justice — the  justice  conceived  only  by  the  men  of  consummate 
imaginative  power.  So  that  to  say  of  any  man  that  he  has 
power  of  design,  is  at  once  to  say  of  him  that  he  is  using  it  on 
God's  side ;  for  it  can  only  have  been  taught  him  by  that 
Master,  and  cannot  be  taught  by  the  use  of  it  against  Him. 
And  therefore  every  great  composition  in  the  world,  every 
great  piece  of  painting  or  literature — without  any  exception, 
from  the  birth  of  Man  to  this  hour — is  an  assertion  of  moral 
law,  as  strict,  when  we  examine  it,  as  the  Eumenides  or  the 
Divina  Commedia;  while  the  total  collapse  of  all  power  of 
artistic  design  in  Italy  at  this  day  has  been  signalized  and  sealed 
by  tlie  production  of  an  epic  poem  in  praise  of  the  Devil,  and 
in  declai-ation  that  God  is  a  malignairt  'Larva.'* 

And  this  so-called  poetical  justice,  asserted  by  the  great  de- 
signers, consists  not  only  in  the  gracing  of  virtue  with  her  own 

*  A  hijrlily  liuulatory  review  of  tliis  work,  in  two  successive  parts,  will  be 
found  in  the  columus  of  the  Venetian  Journal  '  II  Tempo,'  in  the  winter  of 
1876-77. 
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proper  rewards  of  mental  peace  and  spiritual  victory  ;  but  in 
the  proportioning  also  of  worldly  prosperity  to  visible  virtue  ; 
and  the  manifestation,  therefore,  of  the  presence  of  the  Father 
in  this  world,  no  less  than  in  that  which  is  to  come.  So  that, 
if  the  life-work  of  any  man  of  unquestioned  genius  does  not 
assert  this  visible  justice,  but,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits  good  and 
gentle  persons  in  unredeemed  distress  or  destruction, — tliat 
work  will  invariably  be  found  to  show  no  power  of  design  ; 
but  to  be  merely  the  consecutive  collection  of  interesting  cir- 
cumstances well  described,  as  continually  the  best  work  of 
Balzac,  George  Sand,  and  other  good  novelists  of  the  second 
order.  In  some  separate  pieces,  the  great  masters  will  indeed 
exhibit  the  darkest  mystery  of  human  fate,  but  never  without 
showing,  even  then,  that  the  catastrophe  is  owing  in  the  root 
of  it  to  the  violation  of  some  moral  law :  "  She  hath  deceived 
her  father, — and  may  thee,"  Tlie  root  of  the  entire  tragedy 
is  marked  by  the  mighty  master  in  that  one  line — the  double 
sin,  namely,  of  daughter  and  father;  of  the  first  in  too  lawlessly 
forgetting  her  own  people,  and  her  father's  house;  and  of  the 
second,  in  allowing  his  pride  and  selfishness  to  conquer  his 
paternal  love,  and  harden  him,  not  only  in  abandonment  of  his 
paternal  duty,  but  in  calumnious  insult  to  his  child.  Nor,  even 
thus,  is  Shakspeare  content  without  marking,  in  the  name  of 
the  victim  of  Evil  Fortune,  his  purpose  in  the  tragedy,  of 
showing  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Destiny,  permitted  to 
veil  the  otherwise  clear  Providence,  and  to  leave  it  only  to  be 
found  by  noble  Will,  and  proved  by  noble  Faith. 

Although  always,  in  reading  Scott,  one  thinks  the  story  one 
has  last  finished,  the  best,  there  can  be  little  question  that  the 
one  which  has  right  of  pre-eminence  is  the  '  Heart  of  Midlo- 
thian,' being  devoted  to  the  portraiture  of  the  purest  life,  and 
most  vital  leligion,  of  his  native  country. 

It  is  also  the  must  distinct  in  its  assertion  of  the  moi'al  law  ; 
the  assignment  of  earthly  reward  and  jMinishment  being,  in 
this  story,  as  accurately  proportioned  to  the  degrees  of  virtue 
and  vice  as  the  lights  ami  shades  of  a  photograph  to  the  force 
of  the  rays.     The  absolute  truth  and  faith  of  Jeanie  make  the 
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suffering  through  which  she  has  to  pass  the  nltimate  cause  of 
an  entirely  prosperous  and  peaceful  life  for  herself,  her  father, 
and  her  lover :  the  falsehood  and  vanity  of  Effie  prepare  for 
her  a  life  of  falsehood  and  vanity :  the  pride  of  David  Deans 
is  made  the  chief  instrument  of  his  humiliation  ;  and  the  self- 
confidence  which  separated  him  from  true  fellowship  with  his 
brother-Christians,  becomes  the  cause  of  his  eternal  separation 
from  his  child. 

Also,  there  is  no  other  analysis  of  the  good  and  evil  of  the 
pure  Protestant  faith  which  can  be  for  a  moment  compared  to 
that  in  the  '  Heart  of  Midlothian,'  showing  that  in  an  entirely 
simple,  strong,  and  modest  soul,  it  brings  forth  fruit  of  all 
good  works  and  kindly  thoughts  ;  but  that,  when  it  meets  with 
innate  pride,  and  the  unconquei'able  selfishness  which  comes 
from  want  of  sympathy,  it  leads  into  ludicrous  and  fatal  self- 
worship,  mercilessness  to  the  errors,  whether  in  thought  or 
conduct,  of  others  ;  and  blindness  to  the  teaching  of  God 
Himself,  where  it  is  contrary  to  the  devotee's  own  habits  of 
thought.  There  is  no  other  form  of  the  Christian  reh'gion 
which  so  insolently  ignores  all  Scripture  that  makes  against  it, 
or  gathers  with  so  passionate  and  irrational  embrace  all  Scrip- 
ture that  makes  for  it. 

And  the  entire  course  of  the  tragic  story  in  the  'Heart  of 
Midlothian'  comes  of  the  'Museless'  hardness  of  nature, 
brought  upon  David  Deans  by  the  persecution  in  his  early 
life,  which  changed  healthy  and  innocent  passion  into  religious 
jiride, — "  I  bless  God,  (with  that  singular  worthy,  Peter 
Walker,  the  packman  at  Bristo  port,)  that  ordered  my  lot  in 
my  dancing  days,  so  that  fear  of  my  head  and  tliroat,  dread  of 
bloody  rope  and  swift  bullet,  cauld  and  liunger,  wetness  and 
weariness,  stopped  the  lightness  of  my  head,  and  the  wanton- 
ness of  my  feet.  And  now,  if  I  hear  ye,  quean  lassies,  sae 
muckle  as  name  dancing,  or  think  there's  such  a  thing  in  the 
world  as  flinging  to  fiddlers'  sounds  and  pipers'  springs,  as 
sure  as  my  father's  spirit  is  with  the  just,  ye  shall  be  no  more 
either  charge  or  concern  of  mine." 

Over  the  bronze  sculpture  of  this  insolent  pride,  Scott  in- 
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stantlj  casts,  in  the  following  sentence,  ("  Gang  in  then,  hin- 
uies,"  etc.)  the  redeeming  glow  of  paternal  love ;  but  he  makes 
it,  nevertheless,  tlie  cause  of  all  the  misery  that  follows,  to  the 
end  of  the  old  man's  life  : — 

"  The  objurgation  of  David  Deans,  however  well  meant, 
was  unhappily  timed.  It  created  a  division  of  feeling  in 
Effie's  bosom,  and  deterred  her  from  lier  intended  confidence 
in  her  sister.  '  She  wad  baud  me  nae  better  than  the  diit 
below  her  feet,'  said  Effie  to  herself,  '  were  I  to  confess  that  I 
hae  danced  wi'  him  four  times  on  the  green  down  by,  and 
ance  at  Maggie  Macqueen's.'  " 

Such,  and  no  more  than  such,  the  little  sin  that  day  con- 
cealed— sin  only  in  concealment.  And  the  fate  of  her  life 
turns  on  the  Fear  and  the  Silence  of  a  moment. 

But  for  the  effective  and  final  cause  of  it,  on  that  Deadly 
Muselessness  of  the  Cameronian  leaders,  who  indeed  would 
read  of  the  daus'hter  of  Herodias  dancin^r  before  Herod,  but 
never  of  the  son  of  Jesse  dancing  ])efore  the  Lord  ;  and  ban- 
ished sackbut  and  psaltery,  for  signals  in  the  service  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, forgetting  that  the  last  law  of  Moses  and  last 
prayer  of  David  were  written  in  song. 

And  tliis  gloomy  forgetful ness,  or  worse, — presumptuous 
defiance,  of  the  laws  of  the  nature  given  by  his  Maker  to  man, 
left,  since  the  lleformation,  the  best  means  of  early  education 
chiefly  in  tlie  hands  of  the  adversary  of  souls;  and  thus  defiled 
the  sanctuary  of  joy  in  the  human  heart,  and  left  it  desolate  for 
the  satyrs  to  dance  there,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands  to  cry. 

Which  satyric  dance  and  sirenic  song,  accomplished,  both, 
with  all  the  finish  of  science,  and  used  in  mimicry  of  every 
noble  emotion  towards  God  and  man,  become  the  utteiinost, 
and  worst — because  the  most  traitorous — of  blasphemies  against 
tlie  Maker  who  gave  us  motion  and  voice  submissive  to  otlier 
laws  than  of  the  elements ;  and  would  have  made  us  'as 
happy' — nay,  how  much  happier! — than  the  wave  that  dances 
on  tlie  sea  ;  and  how  much  more  glorious  in  praise  than  the 
forests,  though  they  clap  their  hands,  and  the  hills,  that  rejoice 
together  before  the  Lord. 
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And  tliis  cry  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  isknds,  or  sirenic 
blasphemy,  has  in  modern  days  become  twofold  ;  consisting 
lirst  in  the  mimicry  of  devotion  for  pleasure,  in  the  oratorio, 
withering  the  life  of  religion  into  dead  bones  on  tlie  siren- 
sands  ;  and  secondly,  the  mimicry  of  compassion,  for  pleasure, 
in  the  opera,  wasting  the  pity  and  love  which  should  overflow 
in  active  life,  on  the  gliastliest  visions  of  fictitious  grief  and 
horriblest  decoration  of  simulated  death.  But  these  two  blas- 
]>hemies  had  become  one,  in  the  Greek  religious  service  of 
Plato's  time.  "  For,  indeed,— YII.  289,  20.  (800)— this  has 
come  to  pass  in  nearly  all  our  cities,  that  when  any  public 
sacrifice  is  made  to  tlie  Gods,  not  one  chorus  only,  but  many 
choruses,  and  standing,  not  reverently  far  from  the  altars,  but 
beside  them,"  (yes,  in  the  very  cathedrals  themselves,)  "  pour 
forth  blasphemies  of  sacred  things,"  (not  mockeries,  observe, 
but  songs  precisely  corresponding  to  our  oratorios — that  is  to 
say,  turning  dramatic  prayer  into  a  solemn  sensual  pleasure), 
"  both  with  word  and  rhythm,  and  the  most  wailing  harmo- 
nies, racking  the  souls  of  the  hearers  ;  and  whosoever  can 
make  the  sacrificing  people  weep  the  most,  to  him  is  the 
victory.  Such  lamentations,  if  indeed  the  citizens  have  need 
to  hear,  let  it  be  on  accursed  instead  of  festal  days,  and  from 
liired  mourners  as  at  funerals.  But  that  we  may  get  rid  at 
once  of  the  need  of  speaking  of  such  things,  shall  we  not 
accept,  for  the  mould  and  seal  of  all  song,  Euphemy,  the 
speaking  the  good  of  all  things,  and  not  Blasphemy,  the  speak- 
ing their  sorrow." 

Which  first  law  of  noble  song  is  taught  us  by  the  myth  that 
Euphemy  was  the  Nurse  of  the  Muses — (her  statue  was  still  on 
Parnassus  in  Pausanias'  time) — together  with  that  of  Linus,  who 
is  the  master  of  true  dirge  nmsic,  used  in  permitted  lamentation. 

And  here,  in  good  time,  comes  to  me  a  note  from  one  of 
my  kindest  and  best  teachers,  in  old  time,  in  the  Greek  Vase 
room  of   the    British  Museum,*  which    points   out   one  fact 

*  Mr.  A.  8.  Murray,  the  first,  I  believe,  of  our  Greek  antiquaries  who 
distiii^aiisbed,  in  the  Britisli  Museum,  the  vases  executed  in  imitation  of 
archaic  forms  by  late  Roman  artists,  from  real  Athenian  archaic  pottery. 
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respecting  the  physical  origin  of  the  music-myths,  wlioUy  new 
to  me  : — 

"On  reading  your  last  Fors  I  was  reminded  of  what  used  to 
seem  to  me  an  inconsistency  of  the  Greeks  in  assigning  so 
much  of  a  harmonizing  influence  to  music  for  tlie  practical 
purposes  of  education,  while  in  their  myths  they  i-egularly 
associated  it  with  competition,  and  cruel  punishment  of  the 
loser.  The  Muses  competed  with  the  Sirens — won,  and 
plucked  their  feathers  to  make  crowns  of.  Apollo  competed 
with  Marsyas — won,  and  had  him  flayed  alive.  Apollo  and 
Pan  had  a  dispute  about  the  merits  of  their  favourite  instru- 
ments ;  and  Midas,  because  he  decided  for  Pan,  had  his  ears 
lengthened  at  the  command  of  Apollo.  The  Muses  competed 
with  the  daughters  of  Pieros,  who  failed,  and  lost  their  life. 
It  looks  as  if  there  had  been  a  Greek  Eistedfodd  !  But, 
seriously,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  confldent  about  an  explanation 
of  this  mythical  feature  of  Music.  As  regards  Apollo  and 
Marsyas,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Marsyas  was  a  river  god, 
who  made  the  first  flute  from  the  reeds  of  his  own  river,  and 
thus  he  would  represent  the  music  of  flowing  water,  and  of 
wind  in  the  reeds.  Apollo  was  the  god  of  the  music  of 
animate  nature;  the  time  of  his  supremacy  was  summer.  The 
time  when  Marsyas  had  it  all  his  own  way  was  winter.  In 
summer  his  stream  was  dried  up,  and,  as  the  myth  says,  he 
was  flayed  alive.  The  competition  was,  then,  in  the  first 
place,  between  the  music  of  summer  and  the  music  of  winter; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  between  the  music  of  animate  nature 
and  that  of  water  and  wind.  This  explanation  would  also 
api)ly  to  the  competition  of  the  Muses  and  Sirens,  since  the 
latter  represented  thu  music  of  the  seashore,  while  the  Muses 
were  associated  with  Ai)ollo,  and  would  represent  whatever 
principle  he  rei)re8ented.  The  myth  of  the  daughters  of 
Pici-os  is  probably  oidy  a  variant  of  that  of  the  Sirens.  As 
regards  the  rivalry  of  Ajiollo  and  Pan,  I  do  not  see  any  satis- 
factory explanation  of  it.  It  was  comparatively  slight,  and 
the  consequences  to  Midas  were  not  so  dreadful  after  all." 

The  int<.'rj)rutation  here  of  the  punishment  of  Marsyas  as 
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the  dn'ing  up  of  the  river,  whose  '  stony  channel  in  the  sun  ' 
so  often,  in  Greece  and  Italy,  mocks  us  with  memory  of 
sweet  waters  in  the  drought  of  summer,  is,  as  I  said,  wholly 
new  to  me,  and,  I  doubt  not,  true.  And  the  meaning  of  the 
other  myths  will  surely  be  open  enough  to  the  reader  who  has 
followed  Plato  thus  far  :  but  one  more  must  be  added  to  com- 
plete the  cycle  of  them — the  contest  of  Dionysus  with  the 
Tyrrlienian  pirates  ; — and  then  we  have  the  three  orders  of 
the  Deities  of  music  throughout  the  ages  of  Man, — the  Muses, 
Ajiollo,  and  Dionysus, — each  with  their  definite  adversaries. 
The  Muses,  whose  office  is  the  teaching  of  sacred  pleasures  to 
childhood,  have  for  adversaries  tlie  Sirens,  who  teach  sinful 
])leasure  ;  Apollo,  who  teaches  intellectual,  or  historic,  there- 
fore worded,  music,  to  men  of  middle  age,  has  for  adversary 
Marsyas,  who  teaches  the  woi'dless  music  of  the  reeds  and 
rivers ;  and,  finally,  Dionysus,  who  teaches  the  cheerful  music 
which  is  to  be  the  wine  of  old  age,  has  for  adversary  the  com- 
mercial pirate,  who  would  sell  the  god  for  gain,  and  drink  no 
wine  l)ut  cold.  And  of  these  three  contests,  bearings  as  thev 
do  in  their  issue  on  all  things  festive  and  pantomimic,  I 
reserve  discussion  to  my  seventh  year's  Chistmas  Fors  ;  such 
discussion  being,  I  hope,  likely  to  prove  serviceable  to  many 
of  my  honest  friends,  who  are  losing  their  strength  in  forbid- 
ding men  to  drink,  when  they  should  be  helping  them  to  eat; 
and  cannot  for  the  life  of  them  understand  what,  long  since 
pointed  out  to  them,  they  will  find  irrefragably  true,  that 
''  the  holiness  of  the  parsonage  and  parson  at  one  end  of  tlie 
village,  can  only  be  established  in  the  holiness  of  the  tavern 
and  tapster  at  the  other." 


NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 


I.  Affaire  of  the  Company. 

My  general  assertion  of  our  prosperity  last  month  referred  principally  to 
the  accession  of  new  Companions,  whose  enrolment  much  encourages  me, 
especially  that  of  one  much-regarded  friend  and  Fellow  of  my  college.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  been  greatly  concerned  by  the  dilliculties  which  nat- 
urally present  themselves  in  the  first  organization  of  work  at  Abbey  Dale,— 
the  more  that  these  are  for  the  most  part  attributable  to  very  little  and  very 
ridiculous  things,  which,  with  all  my  frankness,  I  see  no  good  in  publish- 
ing. The  root  of  all  mischief  is  of  course  that  the  Master  is  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  men,  in  his  absence,  tried  at  first  to  get  on  by  vote  of  the  majority, 
— it  is  at  any  rate  to  be  counted  as  no  small  success  that  they  have  entirely 
convinced  themselves  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  on  in  that  popular  man- 
ner; and  that  they  will  be  glad  to  see  me  when  I  can  get  there. 

II.  Affairs  of  the  Master. 

I  have  nothing  interesting  to  communicate  under  this  head,  except  that  I 
have  Ix-en  very  busy  clearing  my  wood,  and  chopping  up  its  rotten  sticks 
into  faggoLs; — that  I  am  highly  satistied  with  the  matfiial  results  of  this 
amusement;  and  shall  be  able  to  keep  the  smoke  from  my  chimneys  this 
winter  of  purer  blue  than  usual,  at  less  cost. 

III.  I  think  it  well,  in  connection  with  what  is  said  in  the  reply  to  Mr. 
Di.xon  at  the  opening  of  this  letter,  to  print,  below,  part  of  the  article  in  the 
'  Builder '  to  which  I  .so  gravely  recommendt-d  my  rcjiders'  attention  la.st 
month.  If  the  writer  of  that  article  can  conceive  of  any  means  by  which  his 
Bcntence,  here  itaiici/ed,  could  Ik-  carried  out,  short  of  revolution,  other  than 
the  means  I  propo^^e  in  the  action  of  the  8t.  George's  Companj',— the  steady 
and  irrevocalde  purcha.se  of  the  land  for  the  nation  by  national  sul)scription. 
— I  should  l)e  very  thankful  (o  hear  of  them.  Tlie  organization  of  a  Parlia- 
ment strong  enough  even  to  modify  the  existing  methods  of  biml  leiuire, 
would  A«  revolution. 

"  Five  men  own  one  fourth  of  Scotland.  One  duke  owns  Dft.tMKl  acres  in 
Derbyshire,  Ixjsides  va.st  estates  iu  other  pari/*  of  Knjjland  and  in  Ireland. 
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Another,  with  estates  all  over  the  United  Kingdom,  has  40,000  acres  in  Su9> 
sex  and  300,000  acres  in  Scotland.  This  nobleman's  park  is  fifteen  miles  in 
circumference  !  Another  duke  has  estates  ^vLlich  the  highroad  di\ides  for 
twenty-three  miles  I  A  marquis  there  is  who  can  ride  a  hundred  miles  in  a 
straight  line  upon  his  own  land  !  There  is  a  duke  who  owns  almost  an  en- 
tire county  stretching  from  sea  to  sea.  An  earl  draws  £20U,000  every  year 
from  his  estates  in  Lancashire.  A  duke  regularly  invests  £80,000  a  year  in 
buying  up  lands  adjoining  his  already  enormous  estates.  A  mai'quis  enjoys 
£1,000,000  a  year  from  land.  An  earl  lately  died  leaving  to  his  hell's 
£1,000,000  sterling  and  £160,000  a  year  income  from  land.  The  income 
from  land  deriv^ed  by  one  ducal  family  of  England  is  £1,6U0,000,  which  is 
increasing  every  year  by  the  falling  in  of  leases.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  own  half  England,  seventy-five  persons  own  half  Scotland,  thirty- 
five  persons  own  half  Ireland;  and  all  the  lands  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  Ireland  are  owned  by  less  than  60,000  persons,  and  they  say  to  the  re- 
maining 32,000,000  of  people,  '  All  this  laud  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
was  given  to  the  children  of  men,  and  behold  we  are  the  Lord's  children  in 
possession,  and  you  millions,  you  go  to  work  !' 

"  Now,  sir,  these  noblemen  and  gentlemen  might  keep  their  lands  for  all 
I  cared,  pro%nded  they  would  adopt  and  act  upon  the  old  adage,  that  '  prop, 
erty  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights;'  but,  sir,  they  will  never  act  upon 
that  motto  until  they  are  compelled  by  the  loud,  long,  and  united  voice  of 
the  people.  We  must  get  this  land  system  readjusted,  or  revolution  is  bound 
to  come,  within  the  lifetime  of  grave  and  reverend  seniors  like  j'ou  and  me. 
The  fact  is,  sir,  that  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  in  a 
state  of  squalid  poverty, — living  in  miserable  fever  dens,  without  any  of  the 
decencies  of  life, — scarcely  ever  getting  a  good  meal,  and  yet  they  are  be- 
coming educated  !  Cannot  others  see  what  this  means  ?  "Are  the  dukes, 
and  lords,  and  baronets,  and  squires,  so  blinded  by  their  wealth,  the  result 
in  too  man}'  cases  of  sacrilege,  that  they  cannot  see  what  is  coming  ?  Edu- 
cation and  starvation  !  What  will  they  produce  ?  Why,  sir,  as  sure  as  two 
and  two  make  four,  they  will  bring  revolution.  You  have  well  and  truly 
said,  '  Such  a  question  allowed  to  remain  unanswered  in  another  part  of 
Europe  has  induced  revolution,  followed  by  destruction,'  and  you  .said  this 
with  regard  to  the  London  monopolies  of  property;  but,  sir, "the  land  mo- 
nopoly of  the  provinces  must  lead  to  revolution  iu  this  part  of  Europe  before 
very  long,  and  I  will  attempt  to  show  you  why.  The  land  monopoly  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  pauperism,  both  that  which  is  recognized  and  that 
which  is  unrecognized;  for  that  is  the  dangerous  poverty  which  does  not 
stoop  to  parish  relief,  but  bears  and  resolves  in  silence. " — Builder,  Aug.  25, 
1877. 

IV.  I  meant  to  have  given  in  this  Fors  the  entire  speech  of  the  Angel  of 
the  Church  of  Manchester,  at  the  banquet  whose  deliciousne.«:s  inspired  that 
superb  moral  peroration  of  Mr.  Bright,  which  I  hope  entered  profoundly 
into  the  pleased  stomachs  of  the  Corporation.  But— it  has  been  the  will  of 
Fors  that  I  should  mislay  the  Manchester  Angel's  speech— and  find,  instead, 
among  a  heap  of  stored  papers,  this  extract  respecting  Episcopal  Revenues, 
from  No.  1  of  "Humanitarian  Tracts"  on  "Past  and  Passing  Events,  the 
Church,  Modern  Jesuitism,  Church  Lands,  and  the  Rights  of  Property, 
published  by  John  Hopper,  Blshopweamiouth."  Not  feeling  complete  con- 
fidence in  the  Humanitarian  and  Hopperian  account  of  these  things,  I  .sent 
the  sul)joined  extract  to  a  reverend  friend,  requesting  him  to  ascertain  and  let 
mc  know  the  truth.    His  reply  follows  the  accusation;  but  it  will  be  seen 
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that  the  matter  requires  further  probing;  and  I  tvouM  fain  advise  my  an- 
tiquarian friends  that  it  would  be  better  service  to  history,  at  this  moment, 
if  any  faithful  investigator, — Mr.  Froude,  for  instance, — would  lay  the 
whole  subject  clearly  before  the  public,  than  anj'  labours  among  the  chron- 
icles, or  ruins,  of  St.  Albans  or  any  other  abbey,  are  likely  to  I'ender,  unless 
they  were  undertaken  in  a  spirit  which  could  read  the  silence,  as  well  as  the 
utterance,  of  the  great  Ages.     Thus  then,  the  Humanitarian: — 

"  On  the  1st  of  August,  1848,  Mr.  Horsman,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
speaking  on  Temporalities  and  Church  leases,  said:  'I  believe  few  people 
have  any  idea  of  the  value  of  the  episcopal  and  capitular  estates.  No  return 
of  them  has  ever  been  made It  is  known,  however,  that  these  es- 
tates are  immense When  the  Committee  on  Church  Leases  was  sit- 
ting in  1838,  it  attempted  to  get  returns  of  the  actual  value  of  these  leased 
estates.  From  some  of  the  prelates  and  dignitaries  they  did  receive  them; 
others  indignantly  refused.' 

Per  annum. 
The  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (then  Bishop  of  Chester)  returned 

his  income  at £3,9.51 

But  the  rental  of  his  leased  estate  was 16,s!36 

Making  a  difference  of £12,285 

The  Archbishop  of  York  returned  his  income  at £13,798 

Actual  rental 41,030 

Making  a  diflference  of £27,232 

The  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  returned  his  income  at       .       .       .  £22,216 
Actual  rental 52,000 

Making  a  difference  of £29,7&1" 

Next,  my  clerical  friend's  letter: — 

"  April  4,  1876. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Riiskin, — It  is  with  great  disappointment  that  I  return  your 
pamphlet  and  paper,  without  being  at)le  to  give  a  satisfactorv  answer  to  the 
charge  again.st  the  Bishops  of  1839.  I  have  tried  and  waitccl  patiently,  and 
tried  again,  but  jx'ople  now  know  little,  and  care  less,  for  what  then  hap- 
pened, and  my  name  is  not  intluential  enougii  to  get  the  information  from 
ofliciais  who  iilone  can  supply  it. 

"  You  must  forgive  my  obstinacy  if  I  still  doubt  whether  the  difference 
went  into  the  Bishops'  pockets  !  My  doubts  are  the  more  confirmed  by  ex- 
amining other  a.ssertions  made  in  tiie  panipidet  at  random.  I  venture  to 
send  you  such  .statistics  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  in  reply  to  the  main 
argument  of  the  tract,  should  you  think  it  wortli  your  while  to  read  them." 

Having  no  interest  in  the  '  general  argument '  of  the  pamphlet,  but  only 
in  its  very  definite  and  stem  charges  against  the  Bishops,  I  did  not  trouble 
myself  with  their  statistics;  but  wrote  to  another  friend,  my  most  heljiful 
and  kind  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis,  of  New  Bond  Street,  who  jiresently  procured  for 
me  the  following  valuable  letter  and  essential  docinuents;  but,  as  it  always 
happens,  somelu)w, — we  have  not  got  at  the  main  point,  the  dilTerence,  if 
any,  between  the  actual  and  alleged  incomes.  P^or  decision  of  which  I 
again  refer  myself,  humbly,  lo  the  historians  of  this  supereminently  glorious, 
pious,  and  well-informed  century. 
10 
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"  The  Grove,  2l8t  September,  1875. 
"Dear  Sir, — I  find  on  referring  to  Hansard,  that  the  report  of  ]\Ir.  Hors- 
man's  speech  on  pp.  22,  23  of  the  pamphlet,  is  substantially,  but  not  verbally, 
accurate.  Some  only  of  the  figures  are  quoted  by  him,  but  not  in  the  Avay 
in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  pamphlet.  With  this  I  hand  you  extracts 
from  printed  returns  covering  the  range  of  the  figures  on  p.  23  of  the 
pamphlet,  and  also  giving  the  incomes  finally  assigned  to  the  various  sees, 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

"Fked.  W.  Foster. 
"F.  S.  Ellis,  Esq., 
"  New  Bond  Street,  London." 

Parliamentary  Reports  from  Committees,  1889,  voL  viii.,  pp.  237—376. 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Church  Leases,  etc.  Ordered  to  be  printed  6th 
May,  1639.    No.  247. 

Fuqe  40.  The  total  annual  value  of  the  property  let  on  leases  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbuiy— £52,080  U. 

Return  dated  23rd  February,  1839. 

Parliamentary  Reports  from  Committees,  1837-38,  vol.  ix. 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Church  Leases,  etc.  Ordered  to  be  printed  7th 
Aug.,  1838.    No  692. 

Page  560.  The  aggregate  net  annual  value  of  lands  and  tithes  in  Yorkshire  and  Not- 
tinghamshire, held  by  lease,  under  the  See  of  York: — 

Three  leases £2,546 

6.350 
33,134 


Return  dated  28th  July,  1838.  £42,030 

Parliamentary  Reports  from  Committees,  1837-38,  vol.  ix. 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Church  Leases,  etc.  Ordered  to  be  printed  7th 
Aug.,  1838.    No  692. 

Page  506.  The  annual  value  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  See  of  Chester,  and  which 
is  let  on  Uves.  is  £15,.526;  on  years,  £710.    Total,  £16,236. 

Return  dated  Jijth  July,  1838. 


Canterbury 

York .       .       .       . 

Chester     . 

Total  of  the  27  Sees 

Average    . 


I 

Total  Amount  of| 
the  average  gross' 
Yearly  Income  of 

the  See.  and    of  Permanent  Yearly 
the  Ecclesiastical     Payments    made 


Prefeniients  (if 
any)  p)ermanent- 
ly  or  accustom- 
ably  annexed 
thereto. 


out  of  the  Reve- 
nues of  the  See 


Net  Yearly  Income 
subject  to  tempo- 
rary charges  (if 
any)  stated  be- 
low. 


By  an  Order  in  Council,  passed  26th  August,  1871,  and  gazetted  19th  Sept.,  1851,  the 
annual  incomes  aasigned  to  the  various  Sees  was  as  follows: — 


aw 


•  Temporary  charge;  repayment  of  mortcage.  the  principal  by  instalments,  and  in- 
•reHt;  niakine  a  yonrlv  payment  of  al>out  i!8.7Kn.  The  interest  decreases  at  the  rate  Qt 
W  every  yeur.    Final  jjuymcnt  to  be  made  in  1878. 
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Canterbury £15,000 

York,  London 10,000 

Durham \  s'oOO 

Winchester ....  7000 

Ely ;  S^SOO 

Bath  and  Wells,  Exeter,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Lincobi,  Oxford,  Roch- 
ester, Salisbury,  Worcester 5,000 

Carlisle,  Chester,  bt.  David's,  Lichfield.  Xorwich.  PeterborouRh,  Ripon  .  4.500 

6t.  Asaph,  Bangor,  Chichester,  Hereford,  Llandafif,  Manchester              .  4,200 

Total £152,200 

Average £5,037 

Parliamentaru  Accounts  and  Papers,  1837.  vol.  xli  pp  223-320.  —A  return  of  the  clear 
annual  revenue  of  every  Archbishopric.  Bi.shopric.  etc.,  according  to  the  Report  of  the 
ComniiKsioners  appointed  by  the  King  to  inquire  into  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  of 
England  and  Wales,  on  an  aviTase  of  three  years,  ending  3Ist  Dec.  1831,  etc.  Ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  2oth  April,  1637.    No.  240.    (Is.) 

V.  I  can  no  more  vouch  for  any  of  the  statements  in  the  following  news- 
paper article  than  I  can  for  those  of  the  pamphleteer  of  Bi.shopwearmouth. 
But  that  such  stiitements  should  have  been  publicly  made,  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  without  contradiction,  is  a  fact  to  be  noted  in  Fors.  I  have  omitted 
much  u.selcss  newspaper  adornment,  and  substituted  one  or  two  clearer  words 
in  the  following  article,  which  may  be  seen  in  it.s  entirety  in  '  Christian  Life  ' 
for  1st  September,  1877. 

"Dizziness  in  High  Places.— Kells  is  in  Ireland;  and  his  Grace  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  Is  at  present  recreating  liiinself  in  that 
coiinlry,  has  lx;en  at  Kells.  In  Kells  there  is  a  branch  of  the  Protestant 
Orphan  Society,  and  this  branch  has  helil  a  meeting,  presided  over  l)y  a  pre- 
late of  Unitarian  ancestry,  Bi.><hop  Plunket,  of  Meath.  The  meeting  was 
furtlicr  dignilied  by  the  presence  of  his  Gntce. 

"  However,  it  seems  there  was  something  to  get  over  before  Kells  could 
enter  witli  proper  rapture  into  the  unwonted  delight  of  welconn'nga  Primate 
of  All  England.  A  whisper  had  run  abroad  that  the  Anhbi.shop  had  not 
Ixien  the  best  of  friends  to  the  Episcopalianism  of  the  Green  Isle.  It  was 
muttered  that  he  had  gone  for  disestablishnunt  — at  least,  when  disestablish 
ment  was  kept  at  a  .safe  ilistance  from  the  State  Church  of  England.  It  was 
even  alleged  by  .some  un.scru[)ulous  spirits,  that  Ciuiterbury's  voice  had  In-en 
heard  to  .second  Earl  Granville's  motion  for  the  .second  reading  of  ihe  Bill. 
The  rigiit  reverend  chairman  set  this  c.ilumnv  at  rest.  Dr.  Plunket  a.ssured 
the  E|)i.scopalians  of  Kells  that  his  (irace  had  always  been  a  warm  lover  of 
their  Church,  and  had  never  seconded  the  dreadful  Bill.  Technically,  no 
doubt,  this  was  perfectly  true;  Dr.  Tail  was  not  Earl  Granville's  seconder. 
If  the  Archbishop  had  been  content  to  let  the  (liselainu-r  rest  where  his  di.s- 
eslablished  brotiier  had  placed  it,  tlie  occasion  would  have  e.xeiied  no  com- 
ment from  the  critics  of  the  Irisli  press;  but  his  (Jnice,  still  feeling  unea.sy 
under  the  cruel  aspersion  of  rumour,  must  needs  go  further,  and  iii  a  short 
speech  of  his  own  he  lK)ldly  declared  that  if  he  h.ad  iMen  accu.st d  of  murder 
hecoiilil  not  have  been  n)ore  astonished  than  to  he.-ir  it  rejiorled  that  '  he  had 
iriilividiially  helped  to  pulldown  the  old  Esl.ililished  Church  of  Ireland.' 
Of  all  the  public  nic'isures  carried  in  his  linie  none  did  he  more  (leei)lv  de- 
I)lore  th;in  that  which  reniovcd  it  from  the  j>osiiioii  it  imd  so  loni,'  occupied; 
and  he  was  happy  to  sjiy  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  do  what  he  could  to 
miligate  the  blow  when  it  fell. 

"  The  '  Northern  Whig  '  has  l)ecn  at  the  pains  to  look  up  '  Hansard  '  on 
the  point  at  is,<uie,  and  re|)orl,s  the  result  as  follows  :  '  It  is  cert.iin  that 
when  Lord  Gruuville  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of 
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Lords,  on  14th  June,  1869,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  Bill,  and  against  an  amendment  proposed  by  Lord  Harrow  by  and 
seconded  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  He  wanted  amendments,  all  of  them 
■with  a  pecuniary  effect  introduced  into  it,  and  said  it  could  be  made  a  good 
Bill,  for  which  the  people  would  bless  God  that  they  had  a  House  of  Loi-ds. 
He  likewise  supported  Lord  Cairns'  compromise,  which  the  Lord  Derby 
stigmatized  as  "  an  unconditional  surrender,"  and  a  concession  of  the  very 
principle  of  the  Bill ;  and  he  did  not  sign  Lord  Derby's  protest  against  it. 
While  thirteen  English  bishops  voted  again.st  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  His 
Grace,  together  with  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce,  did  not  vote  at  all.  This 
is  the  true  state  of  the  case.' 

"  We  call  attention  to  this  discrepancy  between  the  Archiepiscopal  acts 
and  the  Archiepiscopal  account  of  them  with  unfeigned  sorrow  and  con- 
cern. Nothing  presents  it.self  to  us  as  a  more  melancholy  feature  of  the 
public  morale  of  our  time  than  the  indulgence  accorded  of  late  years  to  a 
scandalou-sly  immoral  species  of  public  distortion  of  well-known  or  well- 
ascertuinable  facts.  Of  this  the  worst  example  has  long  been  notorious  in 
the  most  conspicuous  place.  Mr.  Chamberlain  once  outraged  all  etiquette 
in  his  denunciation  of  it,  but  his  indignation,  however  uncouth  in  form, 
was  universally  felt  to  be  neither  undeserved  nor  ill-timed.  A  pernicious 
example  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  tell.  Our  public  men  are  now  being  edu- 
cated in  a  .school  which  easily  condones  on  the  ground  of  personal  conveni- 
ence the  most  flagrant  breaches  of  the  law  of  truth.  The  chief  minister  of 
the  Church  follows  in  the  tortuous  jjalh  which  has  long  been  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  chief  Minister  of  the  State.  It  was  not  always  so.  English 
public  men  were  once  preeminently  distinguished  for  the  lofty,  open 
honour  of  their  public  speech.  The  moral  scorn  and  loathing  with  which, 
for  example,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  men  regarded  Louis  Napoleon's 
worthless  word,  bids  fair  to  become  an  extinct  sentiment.  Straightforward- 
ness is  a  foolish  old-fa.shioned  habit,  a  cui?tom  we  have  outgrown.  '  We 
have  made  lies  our  refuge,  and  under  falsehood  have  we  hid  ourselves.' 
We  repeat,  this  is  the  most  .«erious  sjTuptom  of  our  times.  The  newspapers 
which  have  l)een  speculating  as  to  the  disastei-s  which  are  to  flow,  after  a 
thousand  years,  from  England's  futuie  want  of  coal,  would  do  better  to 
inquire  into  the  far  greater  disasters  which  threaten  at  our  door  through 
England's  present  lack  of  supreme  reverence  for  ti-uth." 

VI.  Part  of  a  letter  from  a  Companion,  connected  with  our  present  sub- 
ject in  its  illustration  of  other  modes  of  clerical  revenue  : — 

"  Some  four  or  five  years  ago,  I  made  acquaintance  with  a  girl  whom  I 
used  to  see  often  at  church,  and  whom  I  watched  and  admired,  and  pitied. 
She  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age, — always  pale, — always  very  poorly 
dres.sed  indeed. — always  came  to  church  in  a  hurry.  But  "her  voice  was 
delicious  in  the  p.siilms  ;  and  she  was  delicate  and  pretty,  with  such  evident 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  church-services,  and  such  an  air  of  modest  self- 
Bufliciency,  that  I  could  not  let  her  alone,  for  curiosity.  I  tried  to  catch  her 
coing  out  of  church,  but  she  walked  too  fa.st.  I  tried  to  waylay  her  com- 
ing in,  but  her  self-pos-seased  air  of  reserve  kept  me  off.  Until  at  last,  one 
evening,  a  lingering  f)f  people  in  the  porch  about  some  testimonial  matter 
for  a  young  curate  who  was  going  away,  kept  her  a  minute  or  two  near  me. 
I  was  not  at  all  interested  in  the  testimonial,  but  I  .said  to  her, — the  little 
crowd  and  genenil  air  of  svmpatliy  giving  me  counige,— '  I  do  not  think  of 
Bub.scril>ing,  do  you?'  'Yes;  certainly  she  did,' — with  quite  a  glow  of 
cmph.'itic  fervour.  I  pretended  to  nee<l  persuasion  and  conviction  about 
my  intention  ;  and  we  walked  along  together.  And  I  learnt,— iKJsides  the 
Wonderful  i)(Tf('Ctif)ns  of  the  curate  in  Sun(lay-schof)l  teaching,  etc. — that 
she  wuii  a  muchinibt  in  a  large  draper's  and  clothier's  shop  ;  that  she  earned 
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very  few  shillings  a  week  ;  that  she  had  a  mother  dependent  on  her  earn- 
ings ;  that  she  worked  in  an  upper  room  with  many  more — I  Ihiuk  about 
twenty— women  ;  that  just  then  they  suffered  very  much  from  cold,  and 
more  from  had  air,  as  tlipy  had  to  keep  the  windows  shut ;  and  that  slic 
worked  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  seven  al  night.  (Imagine  il,  amid 
tJie  noi.s^e  of  twenty  sewing  machines — the  dust  and  disagreeahleness  of 
material  in  the  course  of  being  made — the  dismal  siuroundings— the  out- 
side prospect  of  chimneypots.  "What  a  life!)  The  proprietor  of  this  para- 
dise—the  .shopkeeper — was  a  churchwarden,  or  something  official,  at  the 
same  church. 

"  The  remedy  in  this  case  might  have  been  found  in  two  ways.  The 
curate — so  gratefully  remembered,  but  who  could  not,  bj- reason  of  the  veil 
of  poverty  and  care  she  wore,  or  who  dared  not,  by  reason  of  his  goodish- 
ness,  have  rendered  lier  any  help  as  to  a  sister — might  have,  in  proper  parish 
sennce,  exposed  the  state  of  things  at  the  shop,  and  asked  for  sul)scriptions 
for  the  master  of  i(  to  enable  his  servants  to  have  warmth  and  fresh  air  at 
least.  Or  tlie  man  himself,  properly  i)reached  to,  made  to  give  his  work-girls 
three  times  as  much  for  half  their  work,  and  to  proviile  them  a  workroom, 
healthy  and  pretty.  I  am  sure  that  clergymen — very  ordinary  ones — 
might,  with  honesty,  do  little  miracles  like  these." 

VII.  The  next  two  articles  I  leave  without  comment.  They  are  illustra- 
tions, needing  none,  of  fal.se  and  true  methods  of  education. 

"  August  9,  1877. 

"  Dear  Master,— You  a.'^kcd  to  know  more  about  the  '  bondage  '  in  which 

Government   teachers   worked — referring  to  Miss in  particular.     The 

enclosed  (written  independently,  and  more  fully  than  usual,  on  that  point) 
gives  just  the  illustration  I  could  have  wishetl.  '  (Illustration  lost,  but  the 
commentiiry  is  tlie  es.sential  mailer.) 

"  Now  you  will  let  me  comment  upon  the  .sentence  in  this  letter. — '  1  can- 
not teaci)  as  if  I  were  a  machine  ;  I  must  put  life  into  my  work,  or  let  it 
alone.'  This  CDmes  al  once  to  the  special  grievance,  felt  by  all  those  of  us 
(I  do  not  al  all  know  liow  many  this  includes)  who  cai'c  for  their  children. 
IVity  are  'lively,'  if  they  are  anything;  and  we  di.'^cover,  sooner  or  later, 
that  our  one  duly  as  teachers  is  to  cnish  life  in  every  form  and  w  henever 
showing  Wx-U.  I  do  not  mean  to  sjiy  that  tlie  '  Eduaition  Department ' 
aitiiM  at  this  result  ;  but  it  follows  inevitably  from  the  '  pressure  '  ])Ut  upon 
teachers  who,  crammed,  /lot  'trained,'  iIk  niselves,  (I  si)eak  from  painful  ex- 
perience as  to  the  so-called  'Training  Cdlleges,')  almost  necessarily  jierpelu- 
ale  the  evil  :  the  belter  sort  groaning  uniler  il,  and  Irving  lo  free  Iheniselves 
and   their   cliildren  ;  Ihe   rest,  groaning  too,  but  aeeepling  their  fale,  and 

lightening  llie  chains  of  those  under  them.     I  believe  Mi.ss would  agree 

to  this  as  Uyo  generally  tnie." 

VIII.  "  I  paid  a  vi.sit  last  week  to  aged  neighbours-  known  lure  as  the 
'  Old  Shepherd,'  and  Ihe  '  Old  Sheplierds  Wife."  I  onlv  found  tlie  old  lady 
at  home,  and  .she  wits  exceedingly  i)lea.sed  with  a  poor  little  gift  I  look  her, 
and  began  at  once  to  tell  me  how  well  lM>th  she  and  he  were  at  present. 
They  look  rfri/  old,  but  that  may  Ik*  their  hard  life,  in  this  trying  climate. 
But  she  lold  me  she  had  iuen  more  than  lifly  years  married,  and  had  In-en 
M)  h:i|)[)y  with  h<r  kind,  t:ood  man;  and  then  she  added,  so  earnestly.  '  And 
I'm  hapfiy  yet — just  as  hajipy  as  happy  can  be.'  They  have  never  had  any 
children  themselves;  '  l»ul  I've  had  bairns  as  iniieh  on  mv  kne<'  as  if  I'd  had 
o'  my  niii,'  she  added.  For  she  first  brought  u|>  a  motherless  niece  of  her 
own;  anil  tiien,  when  «///'  had  married  and  ditd,  leaving  one  babv  girl,  she 
Wcut  to  Edinburgh  uud  took  buby,  and  ha»  reared  her,  though  '  hliu  put  on 
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ten  years  to  my  age,  she  was  that  fractious  and  ill  to  bring  tbro' ! '  The 
child  is  now  ten  years  old,  and  goes  to  a  Board  school  near.  They  are  well 
off  for  their  position, — have  a  cottage,  which  they  let  in  summer,  and  a  gar- 
den, well  cared  for.  Both  have  been  industrious  and  economical  all  their 
lives.  And  yet,  could  many  of  the  idler  class  declare  honestly  they  are  so 
happy  and  contented  ?" 

IX.  In  justice  to  the  Manchester  Corporation,  Rhadamanthus  commands 
me  to  piint  what  they  have  got  to  say  for  themselves  anent  their  proposed 
speculation  in  Thirlmere,  adding  a  delightful  little  note  of  Mr.  Anderson's. 

"  Those  who  wish  to  further  the  scheme  answer  this  charge  by  the  decla- 
ration that  they  are  but  using  prudent  foresight  with  a  view  to  future  needs. 
They  admit  the  commercial  value  of  fine  scenery  as  a  means  of  bringing 
tourists  to  a  district,  but  assert  that  when  once  this  enormous  reservoir  is 
made,  many  more  persons  will  go  to  see  it  than  would  ever  travel  in  search 
of  any  beauty  of  lake  or  mountain,  and  that  it  will,  in  point  of  fact,  greatly 
enhance  the  charm  of  the  scenery.  They  kindly,  if  not  judiciously,  promise 
to  take  the  greatest  care  to  •  add  to  the  l3eautification  of  the  surroundings.' 
If  the  little  church  of  Wythburn  should  be  submerged,  they  will  build 
another  of  a  prettier  pattern,  a  little  higher  up  the  hill,  and  cany  the  grave- 
stones up  to  a  fresh  bit  of  ground.  '  The  old  road,'  they  think,  '  may  be  rele- 
gated to  the  deeps  without  a  murmur,  especially  as  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Waterworks  Committee  to  substitute  [-w]  the  present  tortuous  up-anddown 
track  by  a  straight  road,  cut  on  a  level  line  around  the  slopes  of  HelvcUyn. 
Below  it,  the  lake,  enlarged  to  more  than  twice  its  present  dimensions,  will 
assume  a  grandeur  of  appearance  in  more  striking  accordance  with  its  ma- 
jestic surroundings.'  These  lovers  of  the  picturesque  regret  feelingly  that 
'  the  embankment  at  the  north  end  will  not  be  seen  from  the  highway,  in 
consequence  of  the  intervention  of  a  wooded  hill.  This,'  thej'  say,  '  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  may  be  regretted  by  tourists  in  search  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  the  wonderful  in  art,  as  the  embankment  will  be  of  stupendous 
height  and  strength,  and  by  .scattering  a  few  large  boulders  over  its  front, 
and  planting  a  few  trees  in  the  midst  of  them,  it  will  be  made  to  have  an  ex- 
act resemblance  to  its  surroundings,  if  indeed  it  does  not  approach  in  grand- 
eur to  its  proud  neighbour  the  Raven  Crag,'  etc." — Spectator. 

"I  have  a  translation  for  'oestrus'  in  the  connexion  you  use  it  in  Fors. 
3Iad  dogs  do  not  shun  water,  but  rush  to,  and  wallow  in  it,  though  they 
cannot  (frink.  It  is  a  mortal  '  hydrophobia '  begotten  among  the  uncleansed 
iniquities  of  ilanchester." — (J.  Rennie  Anderson.) 

X.  Farther  most  precious  notes  on  the  real  causes  of  the  Indian  Famine:— 

"  Exports  aivD  Famtxe. — Some  of  the  former  famines  of  India  were 
famines  of  money  rather  than  of  com.  as  we  have  pointed  out  on  several 
previous  occasions.  Now  there  is  a  veritable  famine  of  corn — of  money 
there  is  always  more  or  less  a  famine  there,  so  far  as  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  is  concerned.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  famine  of  com — under 
the  dreadful  pressure  of  which  the  helpless  people  die  by  hundreds  of 
thou.sands— there  goes  on  a  considerable  exportation  of  corn,  and  it  becomes 
imjK-ratively  necessary  to  send  back  a  corresponding  quantity,  at  largely 
enlianccd  prices  for  the  profits  of  the  merchants,  and  at  the  cost  of  British 
pliilnnthropy  and  the  national  funds  The  force  of  folly  can  no  further  go  ! 
This  blemish  on  our  statesmanship  will  be  recorded  to  the  bewildermenf  of 
the  hisl/irians  of  posterity,  who  will  Ix- amazed  at  our  stupidity,  and  at  the 
weakness  of  the  Government  that,  in  the  face  of  a  famine  so  dreadful,  ha^ 
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neither  heart  nor  power  to  enforce  a  better  '  political  economy,'  or  to  restrain 
the  cupidity  which,  like  tlie  unclean  vulture,  fattens  on  ileath  and  decay. 

"  During  the  year  1»T6  India  exi^orted  to  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
3,087,236  cwt.  of  wheat.  The  signilicance  of  this  quantity  will  be  apparent 
when  we  consider  that  importations  from  Grermauy  were  only  2,o'24,148 
cwt.,  from  Egypt  2,223,238  cwt.,  and  British  North  America  2,423,183  cwt. 
Russia,  which  was  at  one  time  our  principal  grauaiy,  exported  8,880,628 
cwt.,  which  shows  oxir  imports  of  Indian  wheat  were  considerably  more 
than  one-third  of  those  from  Russia,  while  the  United  States  sent  us  19,323,- 
052  cwt.,  the  supply  from  India  being  about  one-sixth;  a  remarkable  result 
for  a  trade  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  its  development. 

"  With  regard  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  it 
has  been  confined  to  the  last  few  years,  and  has  been  remarkably  rapid.  It 
has  in  fact  been  during  the  period  in  which  the  modem  famines  have  been 
rife.  Not  that  we  would  argue  that  the  export  of  wheat  and  other  grain  is 
the  cause  of  famine.  We  have  already  indicated  the  wretched  linance  of 
the  country,  which  keeps  the  agiicultural  classes  in  hopeless  bondage  to  the 
village  usurers,  as  the  fruitful  cause.  But  this  export  of  corn  from  a  famish- 
ing land  is  a  phenomenon  of  political  rule  and  of  paternal  government,  ichich 
it  has  been  reserved  for  this  Mammon-stricken  age  V)  illustrate.  No  ancient 
statesmanship  would  hare  been  guilty  of  such  cruel  maladministration  or  such 
weakness.  The  Great  Moguls  would  have  settled  the  business  in  a  sterner 
and  a  better  fashion.  They  would  not  have  been  content  with  administer- 
ing a  few  blows  with  a  stick  to  the  unlucky  wight  who  brought  tidings  of 
disaster,  but  would  have  peremptorily  laid  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  com 
as  a  first  necessity  in  times  of  famine,  and  would  have  hung  uj)  side  by  side 
the  merchants  who  dared  to  sin  against  a  law  so  just  and  neccssjir}',  with 
the  usurers  who.se  exactions  paralyzed  agricultural  industry,  and  denuded  the 
fields  of  the  crops.  We  neither  tike  the  preventative  measures  which  the 
government  of  our  predecessors  devised,  nor  do  we,  when  the  famines  actu- 
ally come,  tiike  the  measures  of  ordinary  prudence  to  alleviate  their  honors. 
Tliis  is,  indeed,  the  age  of  Mammon,  and  its  licentious  cupidity  must  not  be 
restrained.  Buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  sell  in  the  dearest  is  its  invari- 
able maxim,  and  with  fiendish  pertinacity  it  claims  its  privilege  among  the 
dying  and  the  dead.  Thus  it  sweeps  off  from  the  famishing  crowds  the  mea- 
gre crop  which  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  drought  and  usury,  and  it  brings 
It  home  to  English  ports  to  compete  with  American  importations  in  our 
markets,  or  to  send  it  back  to  India  at  prices  which  yield  enormous  profits 
to  the  adventurers.  But  this  superior  wisdom,  and  tliLs  hardened  selfish- 
ness, is  right,  for  it  is  sjinctionetl  by  Adam  Smith. 

"  But  it  is  not  to  Enghind  alone  that  this  ex-port  is  made  ;  to  Ceylon,  the 
3Iauritius,  and  tlie  West  India  Islands,  constant  shipments  are  going  on,  and 
according  to  stjitLstics  that  are  before  us,  in  the  six  months  1873-74,  nearly 
380,000  tons  of  wheat,  grain,  etc.,  were  shipped  from  Bengal  alone  to  the 
above-named  places— enough  to  have  filled  with  plenty,  for  two  full  months 
at  least,  the  mouths  of  the  wTetcheil  creatures  who  were  perisliing  at  that 
time.  It  is  said  that  in  1873  Ceylon  alone  imported  from  the  districts  that 
are  now  famine  stricken  7,(M)0,(KMJ  bushels  of  grain,  and  yet  Ceylon  is  unsur- 
pa.s.sed  on  this  planet  as  a  fruitful  garden  ;  it  contains  alH)ut  12  or  13  mil- 
lions of  acres,  more  or  less,  of  fine  arable  land  ;  it  luus  a  delicious  climate, 
antl  abundant  rainfall,  and  yet  if  has  less  than  a  million  of  acres  under  gniin 
crop,  and  dniws  its  chief  supplies  from  India,  while  the  landowners  refuse 
to  oiltiviite  the  land  they  hold,  or  to  .sell  the  land  they  will  not  cultivate." — 
Momtnri/  dazitt',  Sept.  1. 

"  What  is  it  that  reduces  to  in.sr-nsibilily  in  woman  this  Divine  instinct  of 
maternal  tenderness  ?  It  is  the  hardening  intluciiccs  of  Mammon,  and  the 
pressure  which  the  accursed  domination  of  the  Demon  of  the  Money  |X)wer 
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brings  to  bear  on  every  order  of  society.  If  it  be  a  fact  that  women,  even  in 
the  ranks  of  respectability;  murder  their  unborn  infants,  it  is  because  the 
pressure  of  the  time  reduces  them  to  despair,  and  this  fearful  strain  has  its 
origin  in  nothing  else  than  the  Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  which  is  a 
giinding  tj-raun}^  and  a  standing  menace  to  the  noblest  sentiments  of  our 
nature,  and  the  dearest  interests  of  society.  It  hardens  every  heart,  ex- 
tinguishes every  hope,  and  impels  to  crime  in  everj'  direction.  Nor  do  the 
soU  intiuences  of  womanhood,  nor  the  sanctities  of  maternity,  escape  its 
blighting  curse." 

"  We  quote — with  our  cordial  ackowledgment  of  the  diligence  that  has 
compiled  the  figures— from  a  paper  read  by  Stephen  Bourne,  F.S.S.,  before 
the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  : — 

"'For  the  present  purpose  I  commence  with  1857,  as  being  just 
twenty  years  back,  and  the  first  also  of  the  peaceful  era  which  followed 
on  the  termination  of  the  Crimean  War  In  that  year  the  total  value 
of  the  foreign  and  colonial  goods  retained  for  consumption  in  this  coun- 
try amountwl  to  £104,000,000,  of  which  64  was  for  articles  of  food,  82  for 
raw  materials  for  manufacture,  and  18  for  manufactured  articles.  Last 
year,  these  amounts  were  a  total  of  £319,000,000,  of  which  159  was  for 
food,  119  raw  materials,  and  41  other,  from  which  it  will  appear  that  39 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  in  the  foraier  year,  and  50  per  cent,  in  the  latter, 
went  for  food.  In  making  this  separation  of  food  from  other  articles,  it  is 
not  possible  to  be  ab.solutely  correct,  for  so  many  substances  admit  of  a  two- 
fold use  ;  take,  for  instance,  olive  oil,  which  is  actually  used  both  as  food 
and  in  manufactures,  or  the  fat  of  animals,  which  may  appear  on  our  table 
at  meal  times  for  food,  or  in  the  shape  of  candles  to  lighten  its  darkness. 
Again,  it  may  be  asked,  What  is  food  ?  Meat  and  tobacco  are  totally  dilfer- 
eut  in  their  use  or  abuse,  but  both  enter  the  mouth  and  are  there  consumed  ; 
both,  therefore,  are  classed  under  this  head,  together  with  wines,  spirits, 
etc.  ...  As  it  would  be  unsafe  to  take  for  comparison  the  amount  of  either 
in  a  single  year,  an  average  for  the  first  and  last  three  years  has  been  worked 
out,  showing  that  whilst  the  number  of  consimiers  had  increased  from  284 
to  32f  millions,  the  food  furnished  from  abroad  had  advanced  from  59  to 
153,  a  growth  of  the  one  by  16,  of  the  other  by  160  per  cent.  This  means 
that  on  an  average  each  member  of  the  community  now  consumes  to  the 
value  of  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  foreign  food  as  he  did  twenty  years 
back,  somewhere  about  £5  for  £2.'  " — Monetary  Gazette,  Aug.  25. 

XI.  The  following  account  of  '  Talbot  Village  '  is  sent  me  in  a  pamphlet 
without  date.  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  the  present  condition  and  likeli- 
hood of  matters  there,  and  of  answers  to  the  questions  asked  in  notes. 

"  Talbot  Village,  which  is  situate  about  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Bourne- 
mouth, stands  on  a  high  and  breezy  level  in  Dorset,  and  on  the  confines 
of  Hampshire,  commanding  a  magniiiccnt  view  on  all  sides. 

"Tiie  enclosure  of  the  village  comjirehends  about  465  acres,  of  which  150 
acres  lie  open  and  uncultivatal  for  the  cattle  of  the  farmers  and  recreation 
of  the  cottagers  in  the  village.  Then;  are  five  farms,  {a)  with  suiUible  houses 
and  outhouses,  and  nineteen  cottages,  eacii  of  which  has  an  acre  of  ground 
attached.  In  the  village  stands  a  handsome  block  of  sloriC  buildings,  which 
embraces  seven  distint  t  and  .separate  houses,  (/>)  altogether  known  as  '  Talbot 
Almshouses.'  In  a<ldition,  there  is  a  school  hoii.se,  in  combination  with  an 
excellent  house  and  garden  for  the  use  of  the  master.    Further,  the  village 


(n  I  What  rent  I.m  paid  for  these  farms,  and  tn  whom  f 

(h)  Thf  '  villavrf,"  OS  far  as  I  can  innki-  it  out,  coiiKists  of  nineteen  cottopes,  seven  poor- 
hoiiHex,  n  ehiirnji,  a  whool  hoiiFc.  and  a  shop.  Tf  this  be  meant  for  an  ideiil  of  the  vil- 
lage o(  tb«  future,  in  not  the  proportion  of  pix^r-houso  to  d weUing-boube  som^wbat  large  1 
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contains  a  church,  which  stands  in  a  churchyard  of  three  acres  ;  in  the 
tower  of  the  church  is  a  clock  with  chimes 

"There  is  one  house  in  the  village  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  general 
shop,  but  all  bccr-houses  are  strictly  prohibited. 

"  80  much  by  way  of  brief  description  of  a  village  which  attracts  the  ob- 
servation of  all  visitors  to  Bournemouth. 

"  Previously  to  1842,  the  whole  of  the  coimtry  now  comprisin":  the 
village  was  a  wild  moor,  the  haunt  of  smugglers  and  poachers.  About 
that  time  the  late  Miss  Georgina  Talbot,  of  Grosvenor  Square,  paid  a 
\isit  to  Bournemouth,  then  in  its  infancy.  Her  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  wretched  state  of  the  laboimng  population  of  the  district,  and  her 
first  impulse  was  to  encourage  industry  and  afford  them  emiiloymcnt.  She 
first  rented  some  land,  and  set  men  (who  were  for  the  most  part  leading 
vagrant  lives)  (r)  to  work  to  improve  it.  Many  of  the  more  intluential  peo- 
ple in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  day  thought  her  views  Utopian,  and  were 
disposed  to  ridicule  them  ;  Mi.ss  Talbot,  however,  had  deeply  considered 
the  subject,  and  was  not  to  be  discouraged  ;  and,  observing  how  wretchedly 
the  poor  (d)  were  housed,  detennined  to  build  suitable  cottages,  to  each  of 
which  should  be  attached  an  acre  of  land.  Steadily  progres-siug.  Miss  Tal- 
bot continued  to  acquire  land,  and  eventually  (in  addition  to  otiier  land  in 
Hampshire)  became  the  possessor  of  the  district  which  is  now  known  as 
'  TaUx)t  Village.'  The  almshouses  Ix-fore  referred  to  were  then  built  for  the 
Ix'nefit  of  the  aged  (f)  of  the  district,  who  had  ceased  to  be  able  to  work, 
and  the  school-house  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  of  the  \nllage.  Ha\'ing 
succeeded  in  lajing  out  the  whole  village  to  her  satisfaction.  Miss  Talbot's 
mind  l)egan  to  consider  how  these  bencfil.s  .should  Ijc  permanently  secured  to 
the  objects  of  her  bounty  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  almshouses  were  endowed 
by  an  investment  in  the  Funds,  and  the  village,  with  the  almshouses,  vested 
in  Lord  Portman,  the  late  Lord  Wolverton,  and  three  other  gentlemen,  and 
their  succes-sors,  upon  tru.sts  in  furtherance  of  the  .settlor's  views.  When  this 
had  been  accomplished,  it  became  necess;iry  to  provide  a  church  and  place 
of  .sepulture,  and  three  acres  of  land  were  set  apart  for  the  purpose  ;  but 
before  the  church  could  be  completed  and  fit  for  consecration,  ^liss  Talbot's 
sudden  death  occurred  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circuni.stance,  that  this  lady 
was  the  first  to  be  interreil  in  the  ground  .she  had  appropinated  for  burials. 
Those  who  have  visited  the  spot  cannot  have  failed  to  see  the  tomb  erected 
by  her  sister,  the  present  Miss  Talbot. 

"This  lady  completetl  the  church  and  its  various  appliances,  and  sup- 
plied all  that  her  si.ster  could  have  desired.  The  church  itself  has  been 
supplied  with  a  heating  apparatus,  an  organ,  and  musical  service  ;  a  clock 
with  chimes,  (/)  arranged  for  every  day  in  the  week  ;  a  jailpit  of  graceful 
proportions,  and  an  ancient  font  brought  from  Home.  On  the  interior  walls 
of  the  church  have  l)een  placed  te.xts  of  SerijUure,  revised  and  approved  by 
Wilberforce,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Stanley,  Dejin  of  Westminster. 

"Before  concluiling  a  brief  account  of  '  Tnlbot  Villiige.'  we  must  add 
that  the  whol(!  is  managed  by  trustees,  imder  the  judicious  and  far-seeing 
views  of  the  founder.  The  rent  of  each  cottage  and  garden  is  limited  to  i'G 
p(,'rann\nn,  free  of  nite.s  and  taxes,  and  no  lodger  is  allowi-d,  so  that  there 
may  Ik.-  no  possilije  overcrr)wding.  The  objects  of  tlie  alnish(nises  are  strict- 
ly dellned,  and  rules  regulating   the  immate.s  are  to  be  found  on  the  walls. 

>  Tli«*e  werp  not  afterwardfl  taken  for  settlers,  I  guppose  T 
(lit  What  )MK>r  ?  Qiifl  what  wn^fH  ore  ni<w  pai<l  l)y  the  rirmcrs  to  the  cottntrcrs  ? 
(.)  If  f.,r  ft..-  t«'n.-nt  of  ttie  il,>i,tutr,  it  hotl  »K-en  well;  but  the  ajretl  nri«,  in  rljfht 
human  lif'-.  (In-  ctii.'f  trcnsiip-  nf  tht-  h<^>u>«'ti(>I(l 

(/)  Till-  ir  iinii|ili;iiit  ini-iition  <if  tliis  |vit«s<-HNiiin  of  flif  vlllmr*' twlr«' over,  Inilncps  nie 
t<i  hc.p<>  till-  ciuiiii  V  UP'  in  luiK".  I  B*"*'  it  asM'rt<'il  In  n  lionk  whidi  wi-ins  nf  (;o<)<l  aiitli'>r- 
itv  that  (•lilnu~  in  Knxlund  arc  not  UHiinlly  n'<iiiin><l  to  I>otJK(•^w  tliiH  merit.  But  better 
things  an-  surely  in  store  for  us  1— see  lost  article  of  Uorresinjiideuce. 
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To  Slim  up  flic  whole,  everything  has  been  devised  by  Miss  Georgina  Talbot, 
seconded  by  the  present  Miss  Talbot,  to  ensure  a  contented,  virtuous,  and 
happy  community. 

"  It  is  an  instance  of  success  attending  the  self  denying  efforts  of  a  most 
estimable  lady,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  prove  an  incentive  to  others  to 
'  go  and  do  likevrise.'  M.  Kemp-AVelch, 

"  One  of  the  Trustees." 

I  beg  that  it  may  be  understood  that  in  asking  for  farther  information  on 
these  matters,  I  have  no  intention  whatever  of  decrying  Miss  Talbot's 
design  ;  and  I  shall  be  sincerely  glad  to  know  of  its  ultimate  success.  But 
it  is  of  extreme  importance  that  a  ladj''s  plaything,  if  it  should  turn  out 
to  be  nothing  more,  should  not  be  mistaken  for  a  piece  of  St.  George's  work, 
nor  cast  any  discredit  on  that  work  by  its  possible  failure. 

XII.  Fors  is  evidently  in  great  good-humour  with  me,  just  now ;  see 
what  a  lovely  bit  of  illustration  of  Sirenic  Threnodia,  brought  to  final  per- 
fection, she  sends  me  to  fill  the  gap  in  this  page  with  :  — 

"Here's  a  good  thing  for  '  Fors.'  A  ioUing-machmc  has  been  erected  at 
the  Ealing  cemetery  at  the  cost  of  £80,  and  seems  to  give  universal  satisfac- 
tion. It  was  calculated  that  this  method  of  doing  things  would,  (at  300 
funerals  a  3'car,)  be  in  the  long  run  cheaper  than  paying  a  man  threepence 
an  hour  to  ring  the  bell.    Thus  we  mourn  for  the  departed  ! — L.  J.  H." 


I 
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LETTER  LXXXiy. 

"They  have  no  wine." 
*' Whatsoeveb  He  saith  unto  you,  do  it." 

BnANTWooD,  29th  Oct.,  1877. 

These,  the  last  recorded  words  of  the  Motlier  of  Christ,  and 
the  only  ones  recorded  durin<^  the  period  of  His  ministry,  (the 
"desiring  to  see  thee"  being  told  him  by  a  stranger's  lips,)  I 
will  take,  with  due  pardon  asked  of  faithful  Protestant  readers, 
for  the  motto,  since  they  are  the  sum,  of  all  that  I  have  been 
permitted  to  speak,  in  God's  name,  now  these  seven  years. 

The  first  sentence  of  these  two,  contains  the  appeal  of  the 
workman's  wife,  to  her  son,  for  the  help  of  the  poor  of  all  the 
earth. 

The  second,  the  command  of  the  Lord's  mother,  to  the 
people  of  all  the  earth,  that  they  should  serve  the  Lord. 

Tins  day  last  year,  I  was  walking  with  a  dear  friend,  and 
resting  long,  laid  on  the  dry  leaves,  in  the  sunset,  under  the 
vineyard-trellises  of  the  little  range  of  hills  which,  five  miles 
west  of  Verona,  look  down  on  the  Lago  di  (4aida  at  al)out  the 
distance  from  its  shore  that  Cana  is  from  the  Lake  of  Galilee; 
— (the  Madonna  had  walked  to  the  bridal  some  four  miles  and 
a  half).  It  was  a  Sunday  evening,  golden  and  calm  ;  all  the 
vine  leaves  quiet  ;  and  the  soft  clouds  held  at  pause  in  the 
west,  round  the  mountains  that  Virgil  knew  so  well,  blue 
above  the  level  reeds  of  Mincio.  But  we  had  to  get  under 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  lie  down  under  cover,  as  if  avoiding 
an  enemy's  lire,  to  get  out  of  hearing  of  the  discordant  pi-ac- 
tice,  in  fanfaronade,  of  the  military  recruits  of  the  village, — 
modorn  Italy,  under  the  teaching  of  the  ]\Iarsyas  of  Mincio, 
deliijhting  herself  on  the  Lord's  day  in  that,  doubtless,  much 
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civilized,  but  far  from  mellifluous,  manner;  triumphing  that 
her  monasteries  were  now  for  the  most  part  turned  into  bar- 
racks, and  her  chapels  into  stables.  We,  for  our  own  part,  in 
no  wise  exultant  nor  exhilarated,  but  shrinking  down  under 
the  shelter  of  the  hill,  and  shadows  of  its  fruitful  roofs,  talked, 
as  the  sun  went  down. 

We  talked  of  the  aspect  of  the  village  which  had  sent  out 
its  active  life,  marching  to  these  new  melodies ;  and  whose 
declining  life  we  had  seen  as  we  drove  through  it,  half  an 
hour  before.  An  old,  far-straggling  village,  its  main  street 
following  the  brow  of  the  hill,  with  gardens  at  the  backs  of 
the  houses,  looking  towards  the  sacred  mountains  and  the  un- 
counted towers  of  purple  Yerona. 

If  ever  peace,  and  joy,  and  sweet  life  on  earth  might  be 
possible  for  men,  it  is  so  here,  and  in  such  places, — few,  on 
the  wide  earth,  but  many  in  the  bosom  of  infinitely  blessed, 
infinitely  desolate  Italy.  Its  people  were  sitting  at  their 
doors,  quietly  working — the  women  at  least, — the  old  men  at 
rest  behind  them.  A  worthy  and  gentle  race ;  but  utterly 
poor,  utterly  untaught  the  things  that  in  this  woi'ld  make  for 
their  peace.  Taught  anciently,  other  things,  by  the  steel  of 
Ezzelin  ;  taught  anew  the  same  lesson,  by  the  victor  of 
Areola,  and  the  vanquished  of  Solferino, — and  the  supreme 
evil  risen  on  tlie  ruin  of  both. 

There  they  sate — the  true  race  of  Northern  Italy,  mere  prey 
for  the  vulture,  —  patient,  silent,  hopeless,  careless :  infinitude 
of  accustomed  and  bewildered  sorrow  written  in  every  line  of 
their  faces,  unnerving  evei'V  motion  of  their  hands,  slackening 
the  spring  in  all  their  limbs.  And  their  blood  has  been 
poured  out  like  water,  age  after  age,  and  risen  round  the  wine- 
press, even  to  the  hoi'se-bridles.  And  of  the  peace  on  earth, 
and  the  goodwill  towards  men,  which  lie  who  trod  the  wine- 
press alone,  and  of  the  peu{)le  there  was  none  with  Ilim — 
died  to  bring  them,  they  have  heard  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear, 
— their  eyes  have  not  seen. 

"They  have  no  wine," 

But  lie  Himself  has  been  always  with   them,  though  they 
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saw  Him  not,  and  tliey  liave  had  the  deepest  of  His  blessings. 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed/' 
And  in  the  faith  of  these,  and  such  as  these, — in  the  voice- 
less religion  and  uncomplaining  duty  of  the  peasant  races, 
thruughuut  Euro})e, — is  now  that  Church  on  earth,  against 
which  the  gates  of  Hell  sliall  not  prevail.  And  on  the  part 
taken  in  ministry  to  them,  or  in  oppressing  them,  depends 
now  the  judgment  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
servant,  which  the  Lord,  who  has  so  long  delayed  His  coming, 
will  assuredly  now  at  no  far-off  time,  require. 

'*  But  and  if  that  servant  shall  say  in  his  heart,  'My  Lord 
delayeth  His  coming' — 

****** 

Shall  I  go  on  writing?  "We  have  all  read  the  passage  so 
often  that  it  falls  on  our  thoughts  unfelt,  as  if  its  words  were 
dead  leaves.  We  will  write  and  read  it  more  slowly  to-day — 
so  please  you. 

"  Who  then  is  a  faithful  and  wise  servant  whom  his  Lord 
hath  made  ruler  over  His  household,  to  give  them  their  meat 
in  due  season." 

Over  Ills  household, — He  probably  having  His  eyes  upon 
it,  then,  whether  )/ou  have  or  not.  But  He  has  made  you 
ruler  over  it,  that  you  may  give  it  meat,  jn  due  season.  Meat 
— literally,  first  of  all.  And  that  seasonabl}',  according  to  laws 
of  duty,  and  not  of  chance.  You  are  not  to  leave  such  giving 
to  chance,  still  less  to  take  advantage  of  chance,  and  buy 
till'  meat  when  meat  is  cheap,  that  you  may  '  in  due  season  ' 
sell  it  when  meat  is  dear.  You  don't  see  that  in  the  pai'able? 
No,  you  cannot  find  it.  'Tis  not  in  the  bond.  You  will  lind 
something  else  is  not  in  the  bond  too,  presently. 

But  at  least  this  is  plain  enough,  that  you  are  to  give  meat 

wlien  it  is  due.  "  Yes,  spiritual  meat — but  not  mutton"? 
Well,  tiien — dine  first  on  spiritual  meat  yourself.  Whatever 
is  on  your  own  table,  be  it  spiritual  or  fleshly,  of  t/iat  you  arc 
to  distrii)Ute  ;  and  are  made  a  ruler  tiiat  you  may  distribute, 
and  not  live  only  to  consume.  Y»)U  say  I  don't  epeak  plain 
Knglish,  and  you  don't  understand  what  I  nieau.     It  doesn't 
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matter  what  I  mean, — bnt  if  Christ  hasn't  pnt  that  plain 
enough  for  you — you  liad  better  go  learn  to  read. 

''Blessed  is  that  servant  whom  his  Lord,  when  He  cometh, 
shall  find  so  doing.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  He  shall 
make  him  ruler  over  all  His  goods." 

A  vague  hope,  you  think,  to  act  upon  ?  Well,  if  you  only 
act  on  such  hope,  you  will  never  either  know,  or  get,  what  it 
means.  Xo  one  but  Christ  can  tell  what  all  His  goods  are  ; 
and  you  have  no  business  to  mind,  yet ;  for  it  is  not  the  get- 
ting of  these,  but  the  doing  His  work,  that  you  must  care  for 
yet  awhile.  Nevertheless,  at  spare  times,  it  is  no  harm  that 
you  wonder  a  little  where  He  has  gone  to,  and  what  He  is 
doing;  and  He  has  given  you  at  least  some  hint  of  that,  in 
another  place. 

"Let  your  loins  be  girded  about,  and  your  lights  burning, 
and  3'e  yourselves  like  unto  men  that  wait  for  their  Lord, 
when  He  shall  return  from  the  wedding^  Nor  a  hint  of  it 
merel}',  but  you  may  even  hear,  at  quiet  times,  some  murmur 
and  syllabling  of  its  music  in  the  distance — ''The  Spirit,  and 
the  Bride,  say,  Come." 

"  But  and  if  that  evil  servant  shall  say  in  his  lieart,  '  My 
Lord  delayerh  His  coming,'  and  shall  begin  to  smite  his  fel- 
low-servants, and  to  «at  and  drink  with  the  drunken " 

To  'smite' — too  fine  a  word  :  it  is,  quite  simply,  to  'strike' 
— that  same  verb  which  evci-y  Eton  boy  used  to  have,  (and 
mercifully)  smitten  into  him. — You  smite  nobody  now — hoy 
or  man — for  their  good,  and  spare  the  rod  of  correction.  But 
you  smite  nnto  death  with  a  will.  What  is  the  ram  of  an 
ironclad  for  ? 

'*  To  eat  and  drink  with  the  drunken."  Not  drunk  himself 
— the  upper  servant;  too  well  bred,  he;  but  countenancing 
the  drink  that  does  not  overcome  him, — a  goodly  public  tap- 
ster; charging  also  the  poor  twenty-two  shillings  for  half  a 
crown's  worth  of  the  drink  he  di-aws  for  them  ;  boasting  also 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  liouse  under  his  management.  So 
many  bottles,  at  least,  his  chief  l)Utlerhood  can  show  emptied 
out  of  his  Lord's  cellar, — 'and  shall  bo  exalted  to  honour,  and 
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for  ever  give  the  cup  into  Pliaraoli's  liand,'  lie  thinks.  Not 
lascivious,  he,  but  frank  in  fellowship  with  all  lasciviousness — . 
a  goodly  speaker  after  Manchester  Banquet,*  and  cautious  not 
to  add,  personally,  drunkenness  to  Thirhnere  thirst. 

"  The  Lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in  a  day  when  he 
looketh  not  for  Him,  and  in  an  hour  that  he  is  not  aware  of. 
And  shall  cut  him  asunder,  and  shall  appoint  him  his  portion 
with  the  hypocrites ;  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth." 

"  Cut  him  asundei'.'''' 

Read  now  this — mighty  among  the  foundational  words  of 
Human  Law,  showing  forth  the  Divine  Law. 

'*Tnni  Tiillus,  .  .  .  Meti  Suffeti,  inquit,  si  ipse  discere 
posses  lidem  ac  foedera  servare,  vivo  tibi  ea  discij^lina  a  me 
adhibita  esset ;  nunc,  qnuniam  tuuin  insanabile  ingenium  est, 
tn  tuo  supplicio  doce  humanum  genus  ea  sancta  credere  quae 
a  te  violata  sunt.  Ut  igitnr  paulo  ante,  animum  inter  Fidena- 
tem  Romanamque  rem  ancipitem  gessisti,  ita  jam  corpus  pas- 
sim distrahendum  dabis." 

And  after,  this : 

"  But  there  brake  ofiF ;  for  one  had  caught  mine  eye, 
Fix"d  to  a  cross  with  three  stakes  on  the  frround  : 
lie,  when  He  saw  me,  writhed  himself  throughout 
Distorted,  ruftliui;  with  deep  sighs  His  beard. 
And  Catalano,  who  thereof  was  'ware, 
Thus  spake  :  '  That  jiiereed  spirit,  whom  intent 
Thou  view'st,  was  He  who  pave  the  PliarLsees 
Counsel,  that  it  were  fitting  for  one  man 
To  suffer  for  the  pc-ople.     He  dotli  lie 
Transverse  ;  nor  any  passes,  l)ut  Him  first 
Behoves  make  feeling  trial  how  caeh  weighs. 
In  straitji  like  this  along  the  foss  are  placed 
The  father  of  His  consort,  and  the  rest 
Partakers  in  that  counsel,  seed  of  ill 
And  sorrow  to  the  Jews.'     I  noted,  then, 
How  Virgil  pa/.fd  with  wonder  uiKjn  Him, 
Tims  abjectly  exlende<l  on  the  cross 
In  banishment  eternal." 

*  Compare  dcserijition  in  Fors,  October,  1H71,  of  the  '  Entire  Clerkly  or 
Learned  Coinpiiny,'  and  the  piusiige  in  '  Muneru  Pulveris  '  there  referred  to. 
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And  after,  this : 

"  Who,  e'en  in  words  unfetter'd,  might  at  full 
Tell  of  the  wounds  and  blood  that  now  I  saw. 
Though  he  repeated  oft  the  tale  ?    No  tongue 
So  vast  a  theme  could  equal,  speech  and  thought 
Both  impotent  alike.     If,  in  one  band. 
Collected,  stood  the  people  all,  whoe'er 
Pour'd  on  Apulia's  fateful  soil  their  blood, 
Slain  by  the  Trojans  ;  and  in  that  long  war 
When  of  the  rings  the  measured  booty  made 
A  pile  so  high,  as  Rome's  historian  writes 
Who  errs  not ;  with  the  multitude,  that  felt 
The  girding  force  of  Guiscard's  Norman  steel, 
And  those,  the  rest,  whose  bones  are  gathered  yet 
At  Ceperano,  there  where  treachery 
Branded  th'  Apulian  name,  or  where  beyond 
Thy  walls,  O  Tagliacozzo,  without  arms 
The  old  Alardo  conquer'd: — and  his  limbs 
One  were  to  show  transpierced,  another  his 
Clean  lopt  away, — a -spectacle  like  this 
Were  but  a  thing  of  nought,  to  the  hideous  sight 
Of  the  ninth  chasm. 

***** 
Without  doubt, 
I  saw,  and  yet  it  seems  to  pass  before  me, 
A  lieadless  tnmk,  that  even  as  the  rest 
Of  the  sad  flock  paced  onward.     By  the  hair 
It  bore  the  sever'd  member,  lantern-wise 
Pendent  in  hand,  which  look'd  at  us,  and  said, 
'  Woe's  me  ! '    The  spirit  lighted  thus  himself; 
And  two  there  were  in  one,  and  one  in  two: 
How  that  may  be,  he  knows  who  ordcreth  so." 

I  liave  no  time  to  translate  "  liim  wlio  errs  not,"  *  nor  to 
coninient  on  tlic  Danto, — whoso  readeth,  let  him  undei'Stand, 
— otdy  this  much,  that  the  hyjioeris}'  of  tlie  priest  whoeoun- 
soiled  that  the  Kiiii^of  the  Jewsshould  die  for  the  people,  and 
the  division  of  heart  in  the  evil  statesman  who  raised  up  son 
against  father  in  the  earthly  kingship  of  England,!  are  for 

*  "  Che  non  erra."  T  never  till  now,  in  reading  this  passage  for  my  pres- 
ent purpose,  noticed  tliese  wonderful  words  of  Dante's,  spoken  of  Livy. 
True,  in  the  grandest  sense. 

f  Read  the  story  of  Henry  II.  in  For.s,  March,  1871. 
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ever  types  of  the  hypocrisy  of  tlie  Pharisee  and  Scribe, — pen- 
etrating, through  the  Cliurch  of  the  nation,  and  the  Scripture 
or  Press  of  it,  into  the  whole  body  politic  of  it ;  cutting  it  ver- 
ily in  sunder,  as  a  house  divided  against  itself  ;  and  appointing 
for  it,  with  its  rulers,  its  portion — where  there  is  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth. 

Now,  therefore,  if  there  be  any  God,  and  if  there  be  any 
virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  truth,  choose  ye  this  day,  rulers  of 
men,  whom  you  will  serve.  Your  hypocrisy  is  not  in  pretend- 
ing to  be  what  you  are  not;  but  in  being  in  the  uttermost  na- 
ture of  you — Nothing — but  dead  bodies  in  cothns  su?pended 
between  Heaven  and  Earth,  God  and  Mammon. 

If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  Him  ;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow 
him.  You  would  fain  be  respectful  to  Baal,  keep  smooth  with 
Belial,  dine  with  Moloch,  sup,  with  golden  spoon  of  sufficient 
length,  with  Beelzebub; — and  kiss  the  Master  to  bid  Him 
good-night.  Nay,  even  my  kind  and  honest  friends  make,  all 
of  them,  answer  to  my  message:  'I  liave  bought  a  piece  of 
ground,  and  I  must  go  and  see  it. — Suffer  me  first  to  bury 
mv  father. — I  have  married  a  wife — have  not  I  to  keep  her 
and  my  children  tirst  of  all  ?     Behold,  I  cannot  come.' 

So  after  tliis  seventh  year,  I  am  going  out  into  the  highways 
and  he<lge8 :  but  now  no  more  with  expostulation.  I  have 
wearied  myself  in  the  tire  enough  ;  and  now,  under  the  wild 
roses  and  traveller's  joy  of  the  lane  hedges,  will  take  what  rest 
may  be,  in  my  pilgrimage. 

I  thought  to  have  finished  my  blameful  work  before  now, 
but  Fors  would  not  have  it  so; — now,  I  am  well  convinced  she 
will  let  me  follow  the  peaceful  way  towards  the  pleasant  hills. 
Henceforth,  the  main  work  of  Fors  will  be  constructive  only; 
and  I  shall  allow  in  the  text  of  it  no  syllable  of  com[)laint  or 
scorn.  When  notable  public  abuses  or  sins  are  brought  to  my 
knowledge,  I  will  bear  witness  against  them  simply,  laying 
the  evidence  of  them  open  in  my  Correspondence,  but  sifted 
before  it  is  printed;  following  up  myself,  the  while,  in  plain 
directions,  or  happy  studies,  St.  George's  separate  work,  and 
lessoning. 
17 
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Separate,  I  say  once  more,  it  must  be ;  and  cannot  become 
work  at  all  until  it  is  so.  It  is  the  work  of  a  world-wide  mon- 
astery ;  protesting,  by  patient,  not  violent,  deed,  and  fearless, 
yet  henceforward  unpassionate,  word,  against  the  evil  of  this 
our  day,  till  in  its  heart  and  force  it  be  ended. 

Of  which  evil  I  here  resume  the  entire  assertion  made  in 
Fors,  up  to  this  time,  in  few  words. 

All  social  evils  and  religious  errors  arise  out  of  the  pillage 
of  the  labourer  by  the  idler:  the  idler  leaving  him  only 
enough  to  live  on  (and  even  that  miserably,*)  and  taking  all 
the  rest  of  the  produce  of  his  woi'k  to  spend  in  his  own  luxury, 
or  in  the  toys  with  which  he  beguiles  his  idleness. 

And  this  is  done,  and  has  from  time  immemorial  been  done, 
in  all  so-called  civilized,  but  in  reality  corrupted,  countries, — 
first  by  the  landlords;  then,  under  their  direction, by  the  three 
chief  so-called  gentlemanly  '  professions,'  of  soldier,  lawyer, 
and  priest ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  merchant  and  usurer.  The 
landlord  pillages  by  direct  force,  seizing  the  land,  and  saying 
to  the  labourer,  You  shall  not  live  on  this  earth,  but  shall  here 
die,  unless  you  give  me  all  the  fruit  of  your  labour  but  your 
bare  living: — the  soldier  pillages  by  persuading  the  peasantry 
to  light, and  then  getting  himself  paid  for  skill  in  leading  them 
to  death  : — the  lawyer  pillages  by  prolonging  their  personal 
quarrels  with  marketable  ingenuity;  and  the  priest  by  selling 
the  Gospel,  and  getting  paid  for  theatrical  displays  of  it.f 
All  this  has  to  cease,  inevitably  and  totally :  Peace,  Justice, 
and  the  Word  of  God  must  be  given  to  the  people,  not  sold. 
And  these  6'a?i  only  be  given  by  a  true  Hierarchy  and  Royalty, 
beginning  at  the  throne  of  God,  and  descending,  by  sacred 
stair  let  down  from  heaven,  to  bless  and  keep  all  the  Holy 
creatures  of  God,  man  and  beast,  and  to  condenm  and  destroy 
the  unholy.     And  in  this  Hierarchy  and  Royalty  all  the  ser- 

*  "  Maintain  him — yes— but  how  ?"— question  asked  of  me  by  a  working 
girl,  long  ago. 

f  Compare  '  Unto  this  Last,'  p.  37.  The  three  professions  said  there  to  be 
'  neccs-sjiry  '  are  the  pastor's,  pliysician's,  and  merchant's.  Tbe  '  pastor '  ia 
the  Giver  of  Meat,  whose  ofiice  I  now  explain  in  its  fulness. 
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vants  of  God  have  part,  being  made  priests  and  kings  to  Ilim, 
that  they  may  feed  His  people  with  food  of  angels  and  food  of 
men  ;  teaching  the  word  of  God  with  power,  and  breaking  and 
pouring  the  Sacrament  of  Bread  and  Wine  from  house  to 
house,  in  remembrance  of  Christ,  and  in  gladness  and  single- 
ness of  heart;  the  priest's  function  at  the  altar  and  in  the  tab- 
ernacle, at  one  end  of  the  village,  being  only  holy  in  the  ful- 
filment of  the  deacon's  function  at  the  table  and  in  the  taberna, 
at  the  other. 

And  so,  out  of  the  true  earthly  kingdom,  in  fulness  of  time, 
shall  come  the  heavenly  kingdom,  wlien  the  tabernacle  of  God 
shall  be  with  men  ;  no  priest  needed  more  for  ministry,  because 
all  the  earth  will  be  Temple  ;  nor  bread  nor  wine  needed  more 
for  mortal  food,  or  fading  memory,  but  the  water  of  life  given 
to  him  that  is  athirst,  and  the  fruits  of  the  trees  of  healing. 

Into  which  kingdom  that  we  may  enter,  let  us  read  now  the 
last  words  of  the  King  when  He  left  us  for  His  Bridal,  in 
which  is  the  dii-ect  and  practical  warning  of  which  the  parable 
of  the  Servant  was  the  shadow. 

It  was  given,  as  you  know,  to  Seven  Churches,  that  live  no 
more, — they  having  refused  the  word  of  His  lips,  and  been 
consumed  by  the  sword  of  His  lips.  Yet  to  all  men  the  com- 
mand remains — He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the 
Spirit  saith  unto  the  Churches. 

They  lie  along  the  hills,  and  across  the  plain,  of  Lydia, 
sweeping  in  one  wide  curve  like  a  flight  of  birds  or  a  swirl  of 
cloud — (if  you  draw  them  by  themselves  on  the  map  you  will 
see) — all  of  them  cither  in  Lydia  itself,  or  on  the  frontier  of 
it :  in  nature,  Lydian  all — richest  in  gold,  delicatest  in  luxury, 
softest  in  music,  tenderest  in  art,  of  the  then  world.  They 
unite  the  capacities  and  felicities  of  the  Asiatic  and  the  Greek: 
liad  tlje  last  message  of  Christ  been  given  to  the  Churches  in 
Greece,  it  would  have  been  to  Europe  in  im|)erfect  age  ;  if  to 
the  Churches  in  Syria,  to  Asia  in  imperfect  age  : — written  to 
Lydia,  it  is  written  to  the  world,  and  for  ever. 

It  is  written  'to  the  Angels  of  the  Seven  Churches.'  I 
liave  told  you  what  'angels'  njeant  to  tlie  Heathen.     What  do 
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3'ou,  a  Christian,  mean  by  them  ?  What  is  meant  by  them 
here  ? 

Commonly  the  word  is  interpreted  of  the  Bishops  of  these 
Churches ;  and  since,  in  every  living  Church,  its  Bishop,  if  it 
have  any,  must  speak  with  the  spirit  and  in  the  authority  of  its 
angel,  there  is  indeed  a  lower  and  literal  sense  in  which  the 
interpretation  is  true;  (thus  I  have  called  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  an  angel  in  Fors  of  October,  1876,  p.  210 ;)  but,  in 
the  higher  and  absolutely  true  sense,  each  several  charge  is 
here  given  to  the  Guardian  Spirit  of  each  several  Church,  the 
one  appointed  of  Heaven  to  guide  it.  Compare  '  Bibliotheca 
Pastorum,'  vol.  i..  Preface,  pp.  xii  to  xv,  closing  with  the  words 
of  Plato  which  I  repeat  here  :  "  For  such  cities  as  no  angel, 
but  only  a  mortal,  governs,  there  is  no  possible  avoidance  of 
evil  and  pain." 

Modern  Christians,  in  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  their  self- 
ishness, think — every  mother  of  them — that  it  is  quite  natural 
and  likely  that  their  own  baby  should  have  an  angel  to  take 
care  of  it,  all  to  itself:  but  they  cannot  fancy  such  a  thing  as 
that  an  angel  should  take  the  liberty  of  interfering  with  the 
actions  of  a  grown-up  person, — how  much  less  that  one  should 
meddle  or  make  with  a  society  of  grown-up  persons,  or  be 
present,  and  make  any  tacit  suggestions,  in  a  parliamentary 
debate.  But  the  address  here  to  the  angel  of  the  capital  city, 
Sardis,  marks  the  sense  clearly  :  "  These  things  saith  lie  which 
hath  tiie  Seven  Stars  in  His  right  hand,  aiid  "  (that  is  to  say) 
"the  Seven  Spirits  of  God." 

And  the  charge  is  from  the  Spirit  of  God  to  each  of  these 
seven  angels,  reigning  over  and  in  tlie  hearts  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  believers  in  every  Church  ;  followed  always  by  the  date- 
less adjuration,  '*  lie  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the 
Spirit  saith  unto  the  Churches." 

The  address  to  each  consists  of  four  parts : — 

First.  The  assertion  of  some  special  attrihute  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Churches,  in  virtue  of  which,  and  respect  to  which.  He 
specially  addresses  that  particular  body  of  believers. 
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Second.  The  laying  bare  of  the  Chnrch's  heart,  as  known  to 
its  Lord. 

Third.  The  judgment  on  that  state  of  the  heart,  and  promise 
or  tlireat  of  a  future  reward  or  punishment,  assigned  accord- 
ingly, in  virtue  of  the  Lord's  special  attribute,  before  alleged, 

Fourtli.  The  promise,  also  in  virtue  of  such  special  attribute, 
to  all  Christians  who  overcome,  as  their  Lord  overcame,  in  the 
temptation  with  which  the  Church  under  judgment  is  con- 
tending. 

That  we  may  better  understand  this  scheme,  and  its  sequence, 
let  us  take  first  the  four  divisions  of  charge  to  the  Churches  in 
succession,  and  then  read  the  cliarges  in  their  detail. 

I.  Ephesus. 

The  Attrihute. — Tliat  holdeth  tlie  seven  stars,  and  Avalk- 

eth  in  tlie  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks. 
The  Declaration. — Thou  hast  left  thy  first  love. 
The  Judgment. — I  will  move  thy  candlestick  out  of  his 

place,  except  thou  repent. 
The  Promise. — (Always,  'to  him  that  overcometh.')     I 

will  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life. 

IL  Smyrna. 

The  Attrihute. — The  First  and  the  Last,  which  was  dead, 

and  is  alive. 
The    Declaration. — I     know    thy    sorrow, — and     tliy 

patience. 
The  Judgment. — Be  thou  faithful  to  death,  and  1  will 

give  thee  a  crown  of  life. 
TJie  Promiae. — lie   shall   not    be  hurt   of    the  second 

death. 

IIL  Pkroamos. 

The  Attrihute. — He  which  hath  the  sharp  sword  with 

two  edges. 
JTie  Dcrhirat>(pu. — Thou  hast  tliere  them  that  hold  the 
doctrine  (»f  Halaani. 
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The  Judgment. — I  will    fight    against    thee  with    the 

sword  of  mj  mouth. 
The  Promise. — I  will  give  him  to  eat  of  the  hidden 

manna. 

lY.  Thyatika. 

The  Attribute. — That   hath   His  eyes  like  a  flame  of 

fire. 
The  Declaration. — Thou  sufferest  that  woman  Jezebel. 
The  Judgment. — I  will  kill  her  children  with  death. 
The  Promise. — I  will  give  him  the  morning  stai*. 

Y.  Saedis. 

The  Attribute. — That  hath  the  seven  Spirits  of  God. 
The  Declaration. — Thou   hast   a   few  names,  even   in 

Sardis. 
The  Judgment. — They  shall  walk  with  me  in  white,  for 

they  are  worthy. 
The  Promise. — I   will    confess    his  name    before   my 

Father  and  His  angels. 

YI.  Philadelphia. 

Tlte  Attribute. — He  that  hath  the  key  of  David. 

The  Declaration. — I   have  set    before    thee  an   open 

door. 
The  Judgment. — I  will   keep   thee   from   the  hour  of 

temptation. 
The  Promise. — He  shall  go  out  of  my  temple  no  more. 

Yn.  Laodicea. 

The  Attribute. — The    Beginning    of    the   Creation   of 

God. 
The  Declaration. — Thou  art  pour  and  miserable. 
The  Judgment. — Behold,    I    stand    at    the    door    and 

knock. 
The  Promise. — I  will  grant  him  to  sit  with  Me  in  My 

throne, 
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Let  us  now  read  tlie  charges  in  their  detail,  that  we  may 
anderstand  them  as  thev  are  given  to  ourselves. 

Observe,  first,  they  all  begin  with  the  same  words,  "I 
know  thy  worTcs.''^ 

Kot  even  the  maddest  and  blindest  of  Antinomian  teachers 
could  have  eluded  the  weight  of  this  fact,  but  that,  in  the  fol- 
lowing address  to  each  Church,  its  'work'  is  spoken  of  as  the 
state  of  its  heart. 

Of  which  the  interpretation  is  nevertheless  quite  simple; 
namely,  that  the  thing  looked  at  by  God  first,  in  every  Chris- 
tian man,  is  his  work ; — without  that,  there  is  no  more  talk 
or  thought  of  him.  "  Cut  him  down — why  cumbereth  he  the 
grounds"  But,  the  work  being  shown,  has  next  to  be  tested. 
In  what  spirit  was  this  done, — in  faith  and  charity,  or  in  dis- 
obedient pride?  "  You  have  fed  the  poor  ?"  yes;  but  did  you 
do  it  to  get  a  commission  on  the  dishes,  or  because  you  loved 
the  poor?  You  lent  to  the  poor, — was  it  in  true  faith  that 
you  lent  to  me,  or  to  get  money  out  of  my  poor  by  usury  in 
defiance  of  me?  You  thought  it  a  good  work — did  you? 
Had  you  never  heard  then — '"This  is  the  work  of  God,  that 
ye  believe  on  Ilim  whom  lie  hath  sent"? 

And  now  we  take  the  separate  charges,  one  by  one,  in  their 
fuhiess : — 

I.  Ephesus. — The  attribute  is  essentially  the  spiritual  power 
of  Christ,  in  His  people, — the  'lamp'  of  the  virgins,  the 
'  liglit  of  the  world  '  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

The  Declaration  praises  the  intensity  of  this  in  the  Church, 
and — which  is  the  notablest  thing  for  us  in  the  whole  series 
of  the  cliarges — it  asserts  the  ])urning  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
in  the  Church  to  be  especially  shown  because  it  "cannot  bear 
tliein  wliieli  are  evil,"  This  tierceness  against  sin,  which  we 
are  so  proud  of  being  well  quit  of,  is  the  very  life  of  a 
Churcli  ;^tlio  tolt'ratioii  of  sin  is  the  dying  of  its  lamp.  How 
indeed  should  it  hliine  before  men,  if  it  mixed  itself  in  the 
soot  and  fog  of  gin  i 

So  again,  although  the  Spirit  is  beginning  to  burn  dim,  and 
thou  ha.st  left  thy  lirst  love,  yet,  thin  'thou  hast,  that  thoii 
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liatest  the  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitanes.'     (See  note  below  on 
Pergamos.) 

The  promise  is  of  fullest  life  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise 
and  garden  of  God.  Compare  all  the  prophetic  descriptions 
of  living  persons,  or  states,  as  the  trees  in  the  garden  of  God ; 
and  the  blessing  of  the  first  Psalm. 

II.  Smyrna. — The  attribute  is  that  of  Christ's  endurance  of 
death.  The  declaration,  that  the  faithful  Church  is  now  dy- 
ing, with  Him,  the  noble  death  of  the  righteous,  and  shall  live 
for  evermore.  The  promise,  that  over  those  who  so  endure 
the  slow  pain  of  death  in  grief,  for  Christ's  sake,  the  second 
death  hath  no  power. 

III.  Pergamos. — The  attribute  is  of  Christ  the  Judge,  visit- 
in  o-  for  sin  :  the  declaration,  that  the  Church  has  in  it  the  sin 
of  the  Nicolaitanes,  or  of  Balaam, — using  its  grace  and  inspi- 
ration  to  forward  its  worldly  interest,  and  grieved  at  heart 
because  it  has  tlie  Holy  Ghost ; — the  darkest  of  blasphemies. 
Against  this,  '  Behold,  I  come  quickly,  and  will  fight  against 
thee  with  the  sword  of  my  mouth.' 

The  promise,  that  he  who  has  kept  his  lips  from  blasphemy 
shall  eat  of  the  hidden  manna:  the  word,  not  the  sword,  of 
the  lips  of  Christ.     "  How  sweet  is  Thy  word  unto  my  lips." 

The  metaphor  of  the  stone,  and  the  new  name,  I  do  not  yet 
secnrely  understand. 

IV.  Thyatira.— The  attribute :  "  That  liath  his  eyes  like  a 
flame  of  fire,"  (searching  the  lieart,)  "his  feet  like  fine  brass," 
(treading  the  earth,  yet  in  purity,  the  type  of  all  Christian 
practical  life,  nnsoiled,  whatever  it  treads  on) ;  but  remember, 
Jest  you  should  think  this  in  any  wise  opposed  to  the  sense  of 
the  charge  to  Ephesus,  that  you  may  tread  on  foulness,  yet 
remain  undefilcd ;  but  not  lie  down  in  it  and  remain  so. 

The  praise  is  for  charity  and  active  labour, — and  the  labour 
more  than  the  charity. 

The  woman  Jezebel,  who  calls  herself  a  prophetess,  is,  I 
believe,  the  teacher  of  labour  for  lascivious  ])urpose,  beginning 
by  the  adornment  of  sacred  things,  not  verily  for  the  honour 
of  God,  but  for  own  own  delight,  (as  more  or  less  in  all  mod- 
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ern  Ritualism.)  It  is  of  all  manner  of  sins  the  most  difficult 
to  search  out,  and  detect  the  absolute  root  or  secret  danger  ot. 
It  is  the  '  depth  of  Satan  ' — the  most  secret  of  his  temptations, 
arid  the  punishment  of  it,  death  in  torture.  For  if  our  eharity 
and  labour  are  poisoned,  what  is  there  more  to  save  us  ? 

The  reward  of  resistance  is,  to  rule  the  nations  with  a  rod 
of  iron — (true  work,  against  painted  clay) ;  and  I  will  give 
liim  the  morning  star,  (light  of  heaven,  and  morning-time  for 
labour). 

V.  Sardis. — The  attribute. — That  hath  the  Seven  Spirits  of 
God,  and  the  seven  stars. 

Again,  the  Lord  of  Life  itself — the  Giver  of  the  Holy 
Gliost.  (Having  said  thus,  he  breathed  on  them.)  He  ques- 
tions, not  of  the  poison  or  misuse  of  life,  but  of  its  existence. 
Strengthen  the  things  that  are  left — that  are  ready  to  die. 
The  white  raiment  is  the  transfiguration  of  the  earthly  frame 
by  the  inner  life,  even  to  the  robe  of  it,  so  as  no  fuller  on 
earth  can  white  them. 

The  judgment. — I  will  come  unto  thee  as  a  thief,  (in  thy 
dai'kiiess,  to  take  away  even  that  thou  liast). 

The  promise. — I  will  not  blot  his  name  out  of  the  Book  of 
Life. 

VI.  Piiiladclphia. — The  attribute. — He  that  is  holy  (separ- 
ate from  sin) — He  that  is  true  (separate  from  falsehood) — that 
hath  the  key  of  David,  (of  the  city  of  David  which  is  Zion, 
renewed  and  pure  ;  conf.  verse  12)  ;  that  openeth,  and  no  man 
pliutteth  (by  7n<j  if  any  man  enter  in);  and  shutteth.  and  no 
man  openeth, — (for  without,  are  fornicators,  and  whosoever 
loveth  and  maketh  a  lie). 

The  praise,  for  faithfulness  with  a  little  strength,  as  of  a 
soldier  lioldiiig  a  little  fortress  in  the  midst  of  assaulting 
armies.  Tlierefore  the  blessing,  after  that  captivity  of  tjje 
strait  sicLre — the  liftinj;  up  of  tlie  heads  of  the  irates,  and  settinjr 
wide  of  the  everlasting  doors  by  the  Lord,  migiity  in  battle. 

The  promise  :  Him  that  overcometh  will  I  make,  not  merely 
safe  within  my  fortress  temple,  l)iit  a  pillar  of  it — built  on  its 
rock,  and  bearing  its  vaults  for  ever. 
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YII.  Laodicea.  The  attribute:  the  Faithful  witness— the 
Word — the  Beginning  of  Creation. 

The  sin,  chaos  of  heart, — useless  disorder  of  half-shaped  life. 
Darkness  on  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  rejoicing  in  darkness, — 
as  in  these  days  of  oure  to  the  uttermost.  Chaos  in  all  things 
— dross  for  gold — slime  for  mortar — nakedness  for  glory — 
pathless  morass  for  path — and  the  proud  blind  for  guides. 

The  command,  to  try  the  gold,  and  purge  the  raiment,  and 
anoint  the  eyes, — this  order  given  as  to  the  almost  helpless — as 
men  waked  in  the  night,  not  girding  their  loins  for  journey, 
but  in  vague  wonder  at  uncertain  noise,  who  may  turn  again 
to  their  slumber,  or,  in  wistful  listening,  hear  the  voice  calling 
— '  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door ! ' 

It  is  the  last  of  the  temptations,  bringing  back  the  throne  of 
Annihilation  ;  and  the  victory  over  it  is  the  final  victory,  giv- 
ing rule,  with  the  Son  of  God,  over  the  recreate  and  never  to 
be  dissolved  order  of  the  perfect  earth. 

In  which  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor 
crying,  "  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away." 

"  Now,  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling,  and 
to  present  you,  faultless,  before  the  Presence  of  His  glory 
with  exceeding  joy ; 

"  To  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty, 
dominion  and  power,  both  now  and  ever.     Amen." 


27ie  first  seven  years'^  Letters  of  Fors  Clamgera  were  ended 
in  Corj^us  Chrhti  College,  Oxford,  21«^  Nov.^  1877. 
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FOES  CLAVIGERA. 

SECOND  SERIES. 


LETTER  LXXXY. 
"yea,  the  work  of  oue  hands,  establish  thod  rr." 

The  series  of  letters  which  closed  last  year  were  always 
written,  as  from  the  first  they  were  intended  to  be,  on  any 
matter  wliich  chanced  to  interest  me,  and  in  any  humour  which 
chance  threw  me  into.  By  the  adoption  of  the  title  '  Fors,'  I 
meant  (among  other  meanings)  to  indicate  this  desultory  and 
accidental  character  of  the  work  ;  and  to  imply,  besides,  my 
feeling,  that,  since  I  wrote  wholly  in  the  interests  of  others,  it 
might  ju.stitiably  be  hoped  that  the  chance  to  which  I  thus  sub- 
mitted myself  would  direct  me  better  than  any  choice  or 
method  of  my  own. 

So  far  as  regards  the  sui)jects  of  this  second  series  of  letters, 
I  shall  retain  my  unfettered  method,  in  reliance  on  the  direc- 
tion of  better  wisdom  than  mine.  But  in  my  former  letters,  I 
also  allowed  myself  to  write  on  each  subject,  whatever  came 
into  my  mind,  wishing  the  reader,  like  a  friend,  to  know  ex- 
actly what  my  mind  was.  But  as  no  candour  will  explain  this 
to  persons  who  have  no  feelings  in  common  with  me, — and  as 
I  think,  by  this  time,  enough  has  been  shown  to  serve  all  pur- 
poses of  such  frankness,  to  those  who  can  receive  it, — hence- 
forward, I  shall  endeavour  to  write,  so  far  as  lean  judge,  what 
may  be  serviceable  to  the  reader,  or  acceptable  by  him  ;  and 
only  in  some  occasional  and  minor  way,  what  may  explain,  or 
indulge,  my  own  feelings. 
1 
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Such  change  in  my  metliod  of  address  is  farther  rendered 
necessary,  because  I  perceive  the  address  must  be  made  to  a 
wider  circle  of  readers. 

This  book  was  begun  in  the  limited  effort  to  gather  a  societjj; 
together  for  the  cultivation  of  ground  in  a  particular  way  ; — a 
society  having  this  special  business,  and  no  concern  with  the 
other  work  of  the  world.  But  the  book  has  now  become  a  call 
to  all  whom  it  can  reach,  to  choose  between  being  bonest  or 
dishonest ;  and  if  they  choose  to  be  honest,  also  to  join  together 
in  a  brotherhood  separated,  visibly  and  distinctly,  from  cheats 
and  liars.  And  as  I  felt  more  and  more  led  into  this  wider 
appeal,  it  has  also  been  shown  to  me  that,  in  this  country  of 
England,  it  must  be  made  under  obedience  to  the  Angel  of 
England  ; — the  Spirit  which  taught  our  fathers  their  Faith, 
and  which  is  still  striving  with  us  in  our  Atheism.  And  since 
this  was  shown  to  me,  I  have  taken  all  that  I  understand  of  the 
Book  which  our  fatliers  believed  to  be  divine,  not,  as  in  former 
times,  only  to  enforce,  on  those  who  still  believed  it,  obedience 
to  its  orders ;  but  indeed  for  help  and  guidance  to  the  whole 
body  of  our  society. 

The  exposition  of  this  broader  law  mingling  more  and  more 
frequently  in  my  past  letters  with  that  of  the  narrow  action  of 
St.  George's  Guild  for  the  present  help  of  our  British  peas- 
antry, has  much  obscured  the  simplicity  of  that  present  aim, 
and  raised  up  crowds  of  collateral  questions,  in  debate  of 
which  the  reader  becomes  doubtful  of  the  rightness  of  even 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  willingly  approved  by  him : 
while,  to  retard  his  consent  yet  farther,  I  am  compelled,  by  the 
accidents  of  the  time,  to  allege  certain  principles  of  work  which 
only  my  own  long  study  of  the  results  of  the  Art  of  Man  upon 
liis  mind  enable  me  to  know  for  surety  ;  and  these  are  pecul- 
iarly offensive  in  an  epocli  which  lias  long  made — not  only  all 
its  Arts  mercenary,  but  even  those  mercenary  forms  of  them 
subordinate  to  yet  more  servile  occupations. 

For  example  ;  I  might  perhaps,  with  some  success,  have 
urged  the  jMirchase  and  cultivation  of  waste  land,  and  tlie  or- 
derly and  kindly  distribution  of  the  food  produced  upon  it, 
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had  not  this  advice  been  coupled  witli  tlie  discussion  of  tlie  na- 
ture of  Rent,  and  the  assertion  of  the  God-forbidden  guilt  of 
that  Usury,  of  wliich  Rent  is  the  fatallest  form.  And  even  if, 
in  subtlety,  I  had  withlield,  or  disguised,  these  deeper  under- 
lying laws,  I  should  still  have  alienated  the  greater  number  of 
my  possible  adherents  by  the  refusal  to  employ  steam  machin- 
eiT,  which  may  well  bear,  to  the  minds  of  persons  educated  in 
the  midst  of  such  mechanism,  the  aspect  of  an  artist's  idle 
and  unrealizable  prejudice.  And  this  all  the  more,  because 
the  greater  numl)er  of  business-men,  finding  that  their  own 
opinions  have  been  adopted  without  reflection,  yet  being  per- 
fectly content  with  the  opinions  so  acquired,  naturally  suppose 
that  mine  have  been  as  confidently  collected  where  they  could 
be  found  with  least  pains: — with  the  farther  equally  rational 
conclusion,  that  the  opinions  they  have  thus  accidentally 
picked  up  themselves  are  more  valuable  and  better  selected 
than  the  by  no  means  obviously  preferable  faggot  of  mine. 

And,  indeed,  the  thoughts  of  a  man  who  from  his  youth  up, 
and  during  a  life  persistently  literary,  has  never  written  a  word 
either  for  money  or  for  vanity,  nor  even  in  the  caieless  incon- 
tinence of  the  instinct  for  self-expression,  but  resolutely  spoken 
only  to  teach  or  to  praise  others,  must  necessarily  be  incompre- 
hensible in  an  age  when  Christian  preaching  itself  has  become 
merely  a  polite  and  convenient  profession, — when  the  most 
noble  and  living  literary  faculties,  like  those  of  Scott  and 
T)ickens,  are  perverted  by  the  will  of  the  multitude,  and  perish 
in  the  struggle  for  its  gold  ;  and  when  the  conceit  even  of  the 
gravest  men  of  science  provokes  them  to  the  competitive  exhi- 
bition of  their  conjectural  ingenuity,  in  fields  where  argument 
is  impossible,  and  resj)ecting  matters  on  which  even  ceilainty 
would  be  profitless. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  not  a  few 
of  my  readers,  and  generally  serviceable,  if  I  reproduce,  and 
reply  to,  a  portion  of  a  n<»t  unfriendly  critique  which,  aj)pearing 
\u  the  'Spectator'  for  22nd  September,  1877,  sufficiently  ex- 
pressed this  goneial  notion  of  my  work,  nec«'ssarilv  held  bv 
men  who  are  themselves  writing  and  talking  merely  for  profit 
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or  amusement,  and  have  never  taken  the  slightest  pains  to 
ascertain  whether  any  single  thing  they  say  is  true ;  nor  are 
under  any  concern  to  know  whether,  after  it  has  been  sold  in 
the  permanent  form  of  print,  it  will  do  harm  or  good  to  the 
buyer  of  it. 

"Mr.  Ruskin's  tinique  dogmatism. 

"  As  we  have  often  bad  occasion,  if  not  exactly  to  remark,  yet  to  imply,  in 
what  we  have  said  of  him,  Mr.  Ruskin  is  a  very  cui'ious  study.  For  sim- 
plicity, quaintness,  and  candour,  his  confidences  to  '  the  workmen  and 
labourers  of  Great  Britain  '  in  '  Fors  Clavigera  '  are  quite  without  example. 
For  delicate  irony  of  style,  when  he  gets  a  subject  that  he  fully  understands, 
and  intends  to  expose  the  ignorance,  or,  what  is  much  worse,  the  affectation 
of  knowledge  which  is  not  knowledge,  of  others,  no  man  is  his  equal.  But 
then  as  curious  as  anything  else,  in  that  strange  medley  of  sparkling  jewels, 
delicate  spider-webs,  and  tangles  of  exquisite  fronds  which  makes"  (the 
writer  should  be  on  his  guard  against  the  letter  s  in  future  passages  of  this 
descriptive  character)  "  up  Mr.  Ruskin's  mind,  is  the  high-handed  arrogance 
which  is  so  strangely  blended  with  his  imperious  modesty,  and  that,  too, 
often  when  it  is  most  grotesque.  It  is  not,  indeed,  his  arrogance,  but  his 
modest  self-knowledge  which  speaks,  when  he  says  in  this  new  number  of 
the  '  Fors '  that  though  there  are  thousands  of  men  in  England  able  to  con- 
duct the  business  affairs  of  his  Society  better  than  he  can,  '  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  another  man  in  England  able  to  organize  our  elementary  lessons  in 
Natural  History  and  Art.  And  I  am  therefore  wholly  occupied  in  examin- 
ing the  growth  of  Anagallis  tenella,  and  completing  some  notes  on  St. 
George's  Chapel  at  Venice.'  And  no  doubt  he  is  quite  right.  Probably  no 
one  could  watch  the  growth  of  Anagallis  tenella  to  equal  purpose,  and  no 
one  else  could  complete  his  notes  on  St.  George's  Chapel  without  spoiling 
them.  We  are  equally  .sure  that  he  is  wise,  when  he  tells  liis  readers  that  he 
must  entirely  decline  any  manner  of  political  action  which  might  hinder  him 
*  from  drawing  leaves  and  flowers. '  But  what  does  astonish  us  is  the  supreme 
conlidence, — or  .say,  rather,  hurricane  of  dictatorial  passion, — though  we  do 
not  use  the  word  '  passion '  in  the  sense  of  anger  or  irritation,  but  in  the 
higher  sense  of  ment-xl  white-heat,  which  has  no  vexation  in  it,  (a) — with 
which  this  humble  student  of  leaves  and  flowers,  of  the  Anagallis  tenella  and 
the  beauties  of  St.  George's  Chapel  at  Venice,  passes  judgment  on  the  whole 
structure  of  human  .society,  from  its  earliest  to  its  latest  convolutions,  and 
not  only  judgment,  but  the  sweeping  judgment  of  one  who  knows  all  its 
laws  of  structure  and  all  its  mLts-shapen  growths  with  a  sort  of  a.ssurance  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  would  certainly  never  feel  in  relation  to  the  true  form,  or  the 
distortions  of  the  true  form,  of  the  most  minute  fibre  of  one  of  his  favourite 

(«)  I  don't  understand.  Probably  there  is  not  another  so  much  vexed 
person  us  I  at  present  extant  of  his  grave. 
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leaves  or  flowers.  Curiously  enough,  tlie  humble  learner  of  Nature  speaking 
through  plants  and  trees,  is  the  most  absolute  scorner  of  Nature  speaking 
through  the  orgimization  of  great  societies  and  centuries  of  social  expe- 
rience, (b)  We  know  well  what  Mr.  Ruskin  would  say, — that  the  dillerence 
is  great  between  the  growth  that  is  without  moral  freedom  and  the  growth 
which  has  been  for  century  after  centurj'  distorted  by  the  reckless  abuse  of 
moral  freedom.  And  we  quite  admit  the  radical  difference.  But  what  strikes 
us  as  so  strange  is  that  this  central  difficulty  of  all, — how  much  is  really  due 
to  the  structural  growth  of  a  great  society,  and  quite  independent  of  any  vol- 
imtary  abuse  which  might  be  amended  by  voluntary  effort,  and  how  much 
is  due  to  the  false  direction  of  individual  wills,  never  striken  Mr.  Ruskin  as  a 
difficulty  at  all.  (c)  On  the  contrary,  he  generalizes  in  his  sweeping  way,  on 
social  tendencies  which  appear  to  be  (d)  far  more  deeply  ingrained  in  the 
very  structure  of  human  life  than  the  veins  of  a  leaf  in  the  structure  of  a 
plant,  with  a  contidence  with  wJiich  he  would  never  for  a  moment  dream  of 
generalizing  as  to  the  true  and  normal  growth  of  a  favourite  plant.  Thus  he 
tells  us  in  the  la.st  numter  of  Fors  that  '  Fors  Clavigcra  is  not  in  any  way 
intended  as  counsel  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind,  but  it  is 
the  assertor  of  the  code  of  eternal  laws  which  the  public  mind  niuat  eventu- 
ally submit  itself  to,  or  die  ;  and  I  have  reall}'  no  more  to  do  with  the  man- 
ners, customs,  feelings,  or  modified  conditions  of  piety  in  the  modern  Eng- 
land, which  I  have  to  warn  of  the  accelerated  approach  either  of  Revolution 
or  Destruction,  than  poor  Jonah  had  with  the  qualifying  amiabilities  which 
might  have  been  found  in  the  Nineveh  whose  overthrow  he  was  ordered  to 
foretell  in  forty  days.'  But  the  curious  part  of  the  matter  is  that  ilr.  Rus- 
kin, far  from  keeping  to  simple  moral  laws,  denounces  in  the  most  vehement 
manner  social  arrangements  which  seem  to  most  men  (c)  as  little  connected 
with  them  as  they  would  have  seemed  to  '  poor  Jonah.'  We  are  not  aware, 
for  instance,  that  Jonah  denounced  the  use  of  machinery  in  Nineveh. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  availed  himself  of  a  ship,  which  is  a  great  compli- 
cation of  machines,  and  to  have  '  paid  his  fare '  from  Joppa  to  Tyre,  without 
supposing  himself  to  have  been  accessory  toanytliing  evil  in  so  doing.  We 
are  not  aware,  too,  that  Jonah  held  it  to  Ihj  wrong,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  holds  it  to 
Ix;  wrong,  t<j  charge  for  the  us«.'of  a  thing  when  you  do  not  want  to  part  with 
it  altogetber.  These  are  practices  which  are  so  es.sentially  interwoven  alike 
witli  the  most  fundamental  as  also  with  the  most  superficial  principles  of 
social  growth,  that  any  one  who  aiwumcs  that  they  are  rooted  in  mond  evil 
is  Iwund  to  be  very  careful  to  discriminate  where  the  evil  begins,  and  show 


(b)  It  would  be  curious,  and  much  more,  if  it  only  ioere  so, 

(r — ItJiIics  mine.)  On  what  ^.Tounds  did  the  writer  suppose  this  ?  When 
Dr.  (Jhristi.son  analyzes  a  poisrm.  and  simi)ly  states  his  re.sidt,  is  it  to  Ik*  con- 
cluded he  was  .stnjck  by  no  ditllcidiirs  in  arriving  at  tt,  because  he  docs  not 
advise  the  puljlic  of  his  eml)arni.s.smentfl  ? 

(<l)  What  do<%s  it  matter  what  they  apjKar  to  be  ? 

(c)  What  does  it  matter  what  fhey  '  seem  to  most  men  '? 
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that  it  can  be  avoided, — just  as  a  naturalist  who  should  reproach  the  trees  on 
a  hill-side  for  sloping  away  from  the  blast  they  have  to  meet,  should  cer- 
tainly first  ask  himself  how  the  trees  are  to  avoid  the  blast,  or  how,  if  they 
cannot  avoid  it,  they  are  to  help  so  altering  their  growth  as  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  it.  But  Mr.  Ruskin,  though  in  relation  to  nature  he  is  a  true 
naturalist,  in  relation  to  himian  nature  has  in  him  nothing  at  all  of  the  human 
naturalist.  It  never  occurs  to  him  apparently  that  here,  too,  are  innumera- 
ble principles  of  growth  which  are  quite  independent  of  the  wall  of  man,  and 
that  it  becomes  the  highest  moralist  to  study  humbly  where  the  influence  of 
the  human  will  begins  and  where  it  ends,  instead  of  rashly  and  sweepingly 
condemning,  as  due  to  a  perverted  morality,  what  is  in  innumerable  cases  a 
mere  inevitable  result  of  social  structiu-e.  (f) 

' '  Consider  only  how  curiously  different  in  spirit  is  the  humility  with 
which  the  great  student  of  the  laws  of  beauty  watches  the  growth  of  the 
Auagallis  tenella,  and  that  with  which  he  watches  the  growth  of  the  forma- 
tion of  human  opinion.  A  conespondcnt  had  objected  to  him  that  he  speaks 
so  contemptuously  of  some  of  the  most  trusted  leaders  of  English  workmen, 
of  Goldwin  Smith,  for  instance,  and  of  John  Stuart  ]\Iill.  Disciples  of  such 
leaders,  the  writer  had  said,  '  are  hurt  and  made  angry,  when  names  which 
the}'  do  not  like  are  used  of  their  leaders '  Mr.  Ruskin's  repl}'  is  quite  a 
study  in  its  way  : — 

'  Well,  my  dear  sir,  I  soleoinly  declare,'  etc.,  down  to  '  ditches  for  ever.' — 
See  Fors,  September,  1877. 

Now  observe  that  here  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  would  follow  the  lines  of  a  gossa- 
mer-thread sparkling  in  the  morning  dew  with  reverent  wonder  and  conscien- 
tious accm-acy,  arraigns,  first,  the  tendency  of  man  to  express  immature  and 
tentiitive  views  of  passing  events,  (g)  as  if  that  were  wholly  due,  not  to  a  law  of 
human  nature.  !  !  {h)  but  to  those  voluntary  abuses  of  human  freedom  which 
miglil  as  eflectually  be  arrested  as  murder  or  theft  could  be  arrested  by  moral 

(/)  To  this  somewhat  lengthily  metaphorical  paragraph,  the  needful 
answer  may  be  brief,  and  witliout  metaphor.  To  every  '  social  structure ' 
which  has  rendered  either  wide  national  crime  or  wide  national  folly  '  inev- 
itable'—ruin  is  al.so  '  inevitable.'  Which  is  all  I  have  necessitrily  to  say  ; 
and  which  has  been  by  me,  now,  very  soiTOwfully, — enough  Siud.  Never- 
thel('s.s,  .somewhat  more  may  be  observed  of  England  at  this  time,— namely, 
th:it  slie  has  no  '  social  structure '  whatsoever  ;  but  is  a  mere  heap  of  agoniz- 
ing human  maggots,  scrambling  and  sprawling  over  each  other  for  any 
manner  of  rotten  eatable  thing  they  can  get  a  bite  of. 

(fj)  I  have  never  recognized  any  such  tendency  in  persons  moderately  well 
educated.  What  is  their  education  for— if  it  cannot  prevent  their  express- 
ing immature  views  al)out  anything  ? 

(//)  I  in.<<ert  two  notes  of  admiration.  What  'law  of  human  nature'  shall 
we  hear  of  noxt  V  If  it  amnot  keep  its  thoughts  in  it.s  mind,  lill  they  are  di- 
gested,— I  suppose  we  tihall  next  hear  it  cannot  keep  its  dinner  in  its  stomach. 
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effort ;  next  arraigns,  if  not  the  discover)' of  tbe  printing-press  (of  which  any 
one  would  suppose  that  he  entertained  a  stern  dis;ipprobaiion),  at  least  the 
inevitable  (/)  results  of  that  discovery,  precisely  as  he  would  arraign  a  general 
prevalence  of  positive  ^ice  ;  and  last  ot  all,  that  he  actually  claims  the 
power,  as  an  old  litterateur,  to  discern  at  sight  '  what  is  eternally  good  and 
vital,  and  to  strike  away  from  it  pitilessly  what  is  worthless  and  venomous.' 
On  the  first  two  heads,  as  it  seems  to  us,  Mr.  Ruskin  arraigns  laws  of  nature 
as  practically  unchangeable  as  any  bj'  which  the  sap  rises  in  the  tree  and 
the  blossom  forms  upon  the  flower.  On  the  last  head,  he  assumes  a  tremen- 
dous power  in  relation  to  subjects  very  far  removed  from  the.se  which  he 
has  made  his  own, " 

1  liave  lost  the  next  leaf  of  the  article,  and  may  as  well,  it 


seems  to  me,  close  my  extract  here,  for  I  do  not  know  what 
6nl)ject  the  writer  conceives  me  to  have  made  my  own,  if  not 
the  quality  of  literature  !  If  I  am  ever  allowed,  by  public 
estimate,  to  know  anything  whatever,  it  i^ — how  to  write. 
My  knowledge  of  painting  is  entirely  denied  by  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  painters  of  the  day  ;  but  the  literary  men 
are  great  hypocrites  if  they  don't  really  think  me,  as  they  pro- 
fess to  do,  fairly  up  to  my  work  in  that  line.  And  what  would 
an  old  litterateur  be  good  for,  if  he  did  not  know  good  writing 
from  l)ad,  and  that  without  ta.sting  more  tiian  a  half  j>age.  And 
for  the  moral  tendency  of  books — no  such  practised  sagacity  is 
needed  to  determine  that.  The  sense,  to  a  healthy  iniiid,  of 
being  strengthened  or  enervated  by  reading,  is  just  a.'^detiiiite  and 
niimistakeable  as  the  sense,  to  a  healthy  body,  of  being  in  fresh 
or  foul  air:  and  no  more  arrogance  is  involved  iti  perceiving 
tlie  stench,  and  forbidding  the  reading  of  an  unwholesome 
i)Ook,  than  in  a  pliysician's  ordering  the  windows  to  be  opened 
in  a  sick  room.  There  is  no  question  whatever  concerning 
these  matters,  with  any  person  who  honestly  desires  to  be  in- 

(t)  There  is  nothing  whatever  of  inevitable  in  the  '  universal  p»bble  of 
fools,'  which  is  the  l.irneutal)lt'  fact  I  Imvf  alleged  nf  tlie  prt's<'nt  times, 
whetiier  they  gabble  with  or  without  the  help  of  printing  i)re.'<s.  The  power 
of  .s;»)ing  a  very  fooll.sh  thing  to  a  very  large  numlx-Tof  |)eople  at  once,  is  of 
course  a  greater  temptation  to  a  foolish  jK-rson  than  he  wa.s  formerly  liable 
to  ;  but  when  the  national  mind,  such  as  it  is,  iK-comes  once  awan-  of  the 
mi.s<;liief  of  all  this,  it  is  evitable  enough — else  there  were  ua  cud  to  popular 
iulelligeuee  in  \Xm  world. 
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formed  a])ont  tliem  ; — the  real  arrogance  is  only  in  expressing 
jiulgiiients,  either  of  books  or  anything  else,  respecting  which 
we  have  taken  no  trouble  to  be  informed.  Here  is  my  friend 
of  the  '  Spectator,'  for  instance,  commenting  complacently  on 
the  vulgar  gossip  about  my  opinions  of  machinery,  without 
even  taking  the  trouble  to  look  at  what  I  said,  else  he  would 
have  found  that,  instead  of  condemning  machinery,  there  is 
the  widest  and  most  daring  plan  in  Fors  for  the  adaptation  of 
tide-mills  to  the  British  coasts  that  has  yet  been  dreamt  of  in 
engineering;  and  that,  so  far  from  condemning  ships,  half  the 
physical  education  of  British  youth  is  proposed  by  Fors  to  be 
conducted  in  them. 

What  the  contents  of  Fors  really  are,  however,  it  is  little  won- 
der that  even  my  most  studious  friends  do  not  at  present  know, 
broken  up  as  these  materials  have  been  into  a  mere  moraine  of 
separate  and  seemingly  jointless  stones,  out  of  which  I  must 
now  build  such  Cyclopean  wall  as  I  shall  have  time  and 
strength  for.  Therefore,  during  some  time  at  least,  the  main 
business  of  this  second  series  of  letters  will  be  only  the  arrange- 
ment for  use,  and  clearer  illustration,  of  the  scattered  contents 
of  the  first. 

And  I  cannot  begin  with  a  more  important  subject,  or  one 
of  closer  immediate  interest,  than  that  of  the  collection  of  rain, 
and  maiKigement  of  streams.  On  this  subject,  I  expect  a 
series  of  papers  from  my  friend  Mr.  Henry  Willett,  contain- 
ing absolutelv  verified  data  :  in  the  meantime  I  hes  the  i-eader 
to  give  liis  closest  attention  to  the  admii-able  statements  by  M. 
Violet-le-Duc,  given  from  the  new  English  translation  of  his 
book  on  Mont  I'lanc,  in  the  seventh  article  of  our  Correspond- 
ence. I  have  befoi'c  had  occasion  to  speak  with  extreme  sor- 
row  of  the  errors  in  the  theoretical  parts  of  thia  work :  but  its 
practical  intelligence  is  admirable. 


Just  in  time,  I  get  Mr.  Willett's  first  sheet.     His  preface  is 

too  valuable  to  be  given  without  some  farther  comment,  but 
thib  following  bit  may  serve  us  for  this  month ; 
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"  The  increased  frequency  in  modern  days  of  upland  floods 
appears  to  be  due  mainly  to  the  increased  want  of  the  reten- 
tion of  tlierainfalL  Now  it  is  true  of  all  drainage  matters  that 
man  has  complete  power  over  them  at  the  beginning,  wliere 
they  are  widely  ditsenjinated,  and  it  is  only  when  by  the  unit- 
ing ramifications  over  large  areas  a  great  accnniulation  is  pro- 
duced, that  man  becomes  powerless  to  deal  satisfactorily  with 
it.  Nothing  ever  is  more  senseless  than  the  direct  contravention 
of  Nature's  laws  by  the  modern  system  of  gathering  together 
into  one  huge  polluted  stream  the  sewage  of  large  towns. 
The  waste  and  expense  incurred,  first  in  collecting,  and  then 
in  attempting  to  separate  and  to  apply  to  tlie  land  the  drain- 
age of  large  towns,  seems  a  standing  instance  of  the  folly  and 
perversity  of  human  arrangements,  and  it  can  only  he  ac- 
counted fa?'  hy  iJte  interest  which  attaches  to  the  Bpendhig  of 
large  sums  of  moneys     (Italics  mine). 

"It  may  be  desirable  at  some  future  time  to  revert  to  this 
part  of  the  subject,  and  to  suggest  the  natural,  simj^le,  and 
inexpensive  alternative  plan. 

"  To  return  to  the  question  of  floods  caused  by  rainfall  only. 
The  first  and  comj)letely  renmnerating  expenditure  should  be 
for  providing  tanks  of  filtered  water  for  human  drinking,  etc., 
and  reservoirs  for  cattle  and  manufacturing  j)urposes,  in  the 
upland  valleys  and  moorland  glens  which  form  the  great  col- 
lecting grounds  of  all  the  water  winch  is  now  wastefully  per- 
mitted to  flow  either  into  underground  crevices  and  natural 
reservoirs,  that  it  may  be  pumped  up  again  at  an  enormous 
waste  of  time,  labour,  and  money,  or  neglectfully  permitted 
to  deluge  the  habitations  of  which  the  iujproper  erection  on 
sites  liable  to  flooding  has  been  allowed. 

"  To  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  distress  and  incurred  expense 
in  summer  from  want  of  the  very  same  water  which  has  been 
wasted  in  winter,  I  will  give  three  or  four  instances  which 
have  come  under  my  own  knowledge.  In  the  summer  of 
1876  I  was  put  on  shore  from  a  yacht  a  few  miles  west  of 
8wanai;e  15ay,  in  Dorsetshire,  ami  then,  walking  to  the  nearest 
village,  I  wanted  to  hire  a  pony-chaise  from  the  landlady  of 
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the  only  inn,  but  she  was  obliged  absolutely  to  refuse  me 
because  the  pony  was  already  overworked  by  having  to  drag 
water  for  the  cows  a  perpendicular  distance  of  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  from  the  valley  beneath. 
Hardly  a  rain-shoot,  and  no  reservoir,  could  be  seen.  A  high- 
ly intelligent  gentleman  in  Sussex,  the  year  before,  remarked, 
'I  should  not  regret  the  rain  coming  and  spoiling  the  remain- 
der of  my  harvest,  as  it  would  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  great 
expense  I  am  at  in  drawing  water  from  the  river  for  my  flock 
of  sheep.'  In  the  village  of  Farnborough,  Kent,  there  are 
two  wells  :  one  at  the  Hall,  160  feet  deep,  and  a  public  one  at 
the  north-west  of  the  village.  In  summer  a  man  gets  a  good 
living  by  carting  the  water  for  the  poor  people,  charging  Id. 
for  six  gallons,  and  earning  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  a  day.  One  agri- 
cultural laboui-er  pays  5d.  a  week  for  his  family  supply  in 
summer.  '  He  could  catch  more  ofiE  his  own  cottage,  but  the 
spouts  are  out  of  order,  and  the  landlord  won't  put  them  right.' 
I  know  a  fanner  in  Sussex  who,  having  a  seven-years'  lease  of 
some  downland,  at  his  own  expense  built  a  small  tank  which 
cost  him  £30.  He  told  me  at  the  end  of  his  lease  the  farm 
would  be  worth  £30  per  annum  more,  because  of  the  tank. 
The  Earl  of  Chichester,  who  has  most  wisely  and  successfully 
grappled  with  the  subject,  says  that  £100  per  annum  is  not  an 
unfrequent  expenditure  by  individual  farmers  for  the  carting 
of  water  in  summer-time. 

"In  my  next  I  will  give,  by  his  lordship's  kind  permission, 
a  detailed  account  and  plan  of  his  ;idinirable  method  of  water 
supply,  superseding  wells  and  pumping." 


NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 


I.  Affairs  of  the  Company, 

I  never  was  less  able  to  give  any  account  of  these,  for  the  last  month  has 
been  entirely  oecupicd  with  work  in  Oxford  ;  the  Bank  accounts  cannot  be 
in  my  hands  till  the  year's  end  ;  the  busiuess  at  Abbeydale  can  in  no  wise 
be  put  on  clear  footinj^  till  our  Guild  is  registered  ;  and  I  bavc  just  been 
warned  of  some  farther  modifications  needful  in  our  memorandum  for 
registry. 

But  I  was  completely  convinced  last  year  that,  fit  or  unfit,  I  must  take  all 
these  things  in  hand  myself ;  and  I  do  not  think  the  leading  article  of  our 
Correspoadence  will  remain,  after  the  present  month,  so  wholly  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

II.  Affairs  of  the  Master.     (12th  December,  1877.) 

Since  I  last  gave  definite  .stateinenUs  of  these,  showing  that  in  cash  I  had 
only  ."^omc  twelve  thousand  pounds  left,  the  sale  of  Turner's  drawings,  out 
of  the  fonner  collection  of  Mr.  Muuro,  of  Novar,  took  place ;  and  I  con- 
sidered it  my  duty,  for  various  reasons,  to  possess  myself  of  Cjcrnarvon 
Castle,  Leicester  Abl)ey,  and  the  Bridge  of  Narni ;  the  purcha.se  of  which, 
with  a  minor  acquisition  or  two  l)esides,  reduced  my  available  ca.sh,  by  my 
banker's  account  yesterday,  to  £10,223,  that  Ix-iiig  the  market  value  of  my 
remaining  .C4000  Bank  Stock.  I  have  <Hrected  them  to  sell  this  stock,  and 
buy  me  t'fMKX)  New  Threes  instead  ;  by  which  oj-eration  I  at  once  lo.«<e  al)<)ut 
sixty  pounds  a  year  of  interest,  (in  conformity  with  my  views  already  cnougli 
expres-scd  on  that  subject,)  and  I  put  a  balance  of  something  over  £1501)  in 
the  Bank,  to  .serve  St.  George  and  me  till  we  can  look  about  us  a  little. 

Both  the  St.  George's  and  my  private  account  will  henceforward  be  ren- 
dered by  my.self,  with  all  clearness  pos,sible  to  me  ;  but  they  will  no  longer 
Ix?  allowed  to  waste  the  space  of  Fors.  They  will  be  forwarded  on  separate 
Bheets  to  the  Companions,  and  be  annually  purchiuscable  by  the  public. 

I  further  staled,  in  last  year's  letters,  that  at  the  close  of  1H77  I  should 
present  my  MaryI(l>oiie  proixrty  to  St.  George  for  a  ("hristnias  gift,  williout 
intt'rfering  with  ,Miss  Octavia  IliU's  management  of  it.  But  this  piece  of 
busiiiess,  likr  everytliing  else  I  try  to  do  just  now,  has  its  own  hit<-hes  ;  the 
nature  of  which  will  Ik*  partly  underfitoo<l  on  reading  some  recent  corre- 
BiX)ndcncc  l.>ctwccD  Miss  Hill  and  myself,  which  I  trust  may  be  clostd.  and 
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in  form  presentable,  next  month.  The  transference  of  the  property -will  take 
place  all  the  same  ;  but  it  will  be  seen  to  have  become  questionable  how  far 
Miss  Hill  may  now  consent  to  retain  her  control  over  the  tenants. 

III.  We  cannot  begin  the  New  Year  imder  better  auspices  than  are  im- 
plied in  the  two  following  letters. 

To  Mr.  John  Ruskin,  LL.D, 

"Honoured  Sir, — I  send  ten  shillings,  which  I  beg  you  to  accept  as  a  gift 
for  your  St.  George's  Fund.  The  sum  is  small,  but  I  have  been  thinking 
that  as  you  are  now  bringing  some  plots  of  land  into  cultivation,  that  even 
so  small  a  sum,  if  spent  in  the  purchase  of  two  or  three  apple  or  other  fruit 
trees  suitable  to  the  locality,  they  might  be  pointed  to,  in  a  few  years  time, 
to  show  what  had  been  the  result  of  a  small  sum,  when  wisely  deposited  in 
the  Bank  of  Nature. 

"  Yours  very  Respectfully, 
"  A  Garden  "Workman, 

"  This  day  80  years  old, 

"Joseph  Stapleton. 
"  November  2Sth,  1877." 

(The  apple-trees  will  be  planted  in  Worcestershire,  and  kept  separate  note 
of.) 

"  Cloughton  Moor,  near  Sc.\rborotjgh, 
November  15,  1877. 

"  Dear  Master, — We  have  delayed  answeiing  j'our  very  kind  letter,  for 
which  we  were  very  grateful,  thinking  that  soon  we  should  be  hearing  again 
from  Mr.  Bagshawe,  because  we  had  a  letter  from  bim  the  same  day  that 
we  got  yours,  asking  for  particulars  of  the  agreement  between  myself  and  Dr. 
Rooke.*  I  answered  him  by  return  of  post,  requesting  him  likewise  to  get 
the  affair  settled  as  soon  as  convenient ;  but  we  have  not  heard  anything;  since. 
But  we  keep  working  away,  and  have  got  the  house  and  some  of  the  land  a 
bit  .shapely.  We  are  clearing,  and  intend  enclosing,  about  sixteen  hundred 
yards  of  what  we  think  the  most  suitable  and  best  land  for  a  garden,  and 
shall  plant  a  few  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  in.  I  hope  directly,  if  the 
weather  keeps  favourable.  In  wet  weather  we  repair  the  cottage  indoors, 
and  all  seems  to  go  on  verj'  nicely.  The  children  enjoy  it  very  nmch,  anil 
so  do  we  too  for  you  .';ee  we  are  altogether — '  father's  alwa3's  at  home.'  I 
shall  never  be  afraid  of  being  out  of  Avork  again,  there  is  so  much  to  do; 
and  I  think  it  will  pay,  too.  Of  course  it  will  be  some  time  before  it  returns 
anything,  excepting  tired  limbs,  and  the  satisfaction  tiiat  it  is,  and  looks, 
better.  We  intend  rearing  poultry,  and  have  a  cow,  perhaps,  when  we  get 
sr)mething  1o  grow  to  feed  llicm  with  ;  and  to  that  intent  I  purpose  prejjar- 
intr  stone  this  winter  to  build  an  outbuilding  for  tlicm  in  the  spring-time. 
I  can  do  it  all  myself — the  working  part  ;  but  shoulil  reijuire  help  to  jmr- 
ehase  lime  and  tinil)er,  but  not  yet.  We  shall  try  our  best  to  work  and 
make  our  arrangements  suit  your  views  as  far  as  we  imderstand  them,  and 
anything  you  could  like  us  to  do,  we  shall  be  glad  to  perform. 

"  Yours  tnily, 

"John  Gut. 

"  Our  gross  earnings  for  tiie  year  is  t'54  18«.  3J<f.  Our  expenses  this  year 
have  iM-en  lieavv,  with   two  removals,  but  we  have  a  balance  of  £11  after 

Eaying  lendi,  for  which  we  enclose  Post  Ollicc  order  for  ,£5  9«.  'iOd.     We 
nve  plenty  of  clothing  and  shoes  and  fuel  to  serve  U8  the  winter  through  ; 
80  Mary  siys  we  can  do  very  well  until  spring." 
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rV.  The  following  important  letters  set  the  question  raised  about  the 
Bishops'  returns  of  income  at  rest.  I  need  scarcely  point  out  Low  desirable 
it  would  be  for  these  matters  to  be  put  on  so  simple  footing  as  to  leave  no 
ground  for  misapprehension  by  the  common  people.  '  Disingenuousuess ' 
which  the  writer  suspects  in  the  '  Iluinanitariun '  is  not  usually  a  fault  of 
the  lower  orders  ;  nor  do  they  ever  fail  in  respect  to  a  good  and  active 
clergj'man. 

"  November  28,  1877. 
*■  Dear  Mr.  Raskin, — I  see  from  the  November  Fors  that  you  ask  for 
further  explanation  of  some  figures  published  by  a  '  Humanitarian,'  of  Bish- 
opwiannouth,  touching  the  Bi.shops'  incomes  of  thirty-nine  years  ago.  '  The 
apparent  di.screpancy  between  the  actual  and  alleged  incomes  '  is  very  easily 
exi)lained.  The  larger  figures  are  not,  and  are  not  sjiitl  to  be,  the  incomes 
of  tfie  Biahoim  at  all.  The  estates  were  then  let  on  '  beneticial '  leases  ;  and 
the  people  who  heltl  these  leases,  generally  coimtry  squires,  were  the  real 
ownei"s  of  the  lands,  paying  to  the  Bishops  ancient  nonunal  rents,  and  occa- 
sional lump  sums  ('  tines  '),  when  the  le;ises  were  renewed.  The  big  sums, 
therefore,  are  the  estimated  rental  of  the  Uimh — that  is,  crj.,  in  the  ca.se  of 
York  the  £41,030  rcprc-^ent  the  rents  paid  to  the  country  gtnthmen  by  their 
tenants,  and  the  £18,798  is  the  average,  one  j'car  with  another,  of  what  the 
squires  paid  to  the  Archbishop  in  rents  and  lines.  The  dillereuce,  of  course, 
represents  the  value  of  the  lands  to  the  squires.  Wh:it  the  figures  really 
show,  therefore,  is  the  amount  of  Churcli  property  which,  little  i)y  little,  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  through  a  bad  .sy.stem  of  tenure,  had  got  into  the 
bands  of  laymen.  This  l)ad  .sy.stem  lias  been  long  ai>olished,  under  the 
operation  of  divers  laws  pas.se(l  in  1841,  and  later  ;  and  the  Bishops  have 
now,  as  3'our  other  table  shows,  mu(h-reduce<l  and  unvarying  income." 

"It  may  help  you  to  .see  how  the  proportions  (in  the  ca.sc  of  different 
Bishops)  of  the  Bishops'  recei()t.s  to  value  of  lands,  vary  so  much,  when  I 
explain  that  the  average  episcopal  income  was  r((|uirtd,  in  the  forms  is.sued 
by  the  l{<jyal  Commi.'^sion,  to  be  made  out  from  the  actual  rceiptsof  a  speci- 
fied period  -seven  years,  I  think.*  Now  die  separate  leaseholds  wen-  of 
very  various  values,  some;  big  and  .wine  little,  and  it  would  often  happen 
that  several  years  elapsed  without  any  big  '  tine '  falling  in  ;  and  then  there 
might  come,  in  qui<k  succession,  the  renewals  of  three  or  four  very  valuable 
estates,  thus  raising  immensely  the  average  for  those  particular  years. 
Ileuce  every  Bishop's  return,  though  accurately  given  as  re(niire(l,  was  a 
very  rouijh  average,  though  the  return,  taken  as  a  whole — that  is,  as  regards 
all  the  sees  together — gave  a  fair  view  of  the  facl.s.  The  ins  and  outs  of  the 
alTair,  you  see,  can  only  Ik;  understood  l)y  peoi)le  familiar  with  the  working 
of  the  now  oltsolele  system.  I  therefore  in  my  la.«t  tiote  abstained  from  say- 
ing more  than  was  just  suOlcient  to  indicate  the  Idunder,  or  disingenuous- 
nes.»,  of  the  pamphleteer,  knowing  tliat  it  would  be  us<le<.s  to  liunlen  your 
pages  with  farther  details.  To  any  one  who  knows  the  fact>i,  the  large  fig- 
ure.** given  us  the  (i]i]niriiit  incomes  of  Bisho|)s  are  simply  ludicrous.  No 
Bishop  ever  had  any  income  ai)proaching  to  i".")(l,0()().  That  of  the  late 
Bishop  Sumner,  of  \Vinchester.  w:is  always  quoted  as  exorbitantly  va.'^t,  and 
it  was  about  i'li>,(KM).  1  know  privately  tiial  tlie  late  Arehbishoji  of  Canter- 
bury, with  his  £15,000  a  year,  left  his  family  the  nc^ble  fortune  of  £000  per 
annum  !" 

*  Th«>  U>rni  ha<l  nr>o<tviarlIv  to  l>e  moderate,  oa  H  would  have  been  UsetoM  to  (Wk  A 

BLibop  ua  to  ibc  rvc«.lpt«  of  hli*  prvdecewor. 
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V.  "  The  fate  of  Cyfarthfa. — Mr.  Crawshay  has  put  a  summary  end 
to  all  rumours  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  start  at  Cyfarthfa.  One  of  his  old 
servants,  says  the  '  Western  Mail,'  wrote  to  him  lately  on  matters  apart  from 
the  iron  works  ;  but  in  the  course  of  his  letter  he  asked  his  old  master 
■whether  there  were  any  hopes  of  the  works  being  again  started.  The  reply 
from  Mr.  Crawshay  was  as  follows  :  '  Trade  is  worse  than  ever  it  was.  anil 
I  see  not  the  slightest  chance  of  Cyfarthfa  starting  again  ;  and  I  believe  if  it 
ever  does  start  it  will  be  under  different  circumstances  to  the  present,  as  it 
will  require  a  large  sum  to  be  laid  out  in  improvements,  such  as  making 
steel-works,  etc.  I  am  too  near  my  grave  to  think  of  doing  anything  of  the 
sort ;  and  I  think  so  badly  of  trade  altogether  that  I  have  no  wish  to  see  my 
sons  remain  in  it.  I  am  feeling  very  poorly,  and  do  not  think  I  can  possi- 
bly live  very  long,  and  if  I  am  able  I  shall  sell  the  works  before  I  die. 
There  is  nothing  now  to  bind  me  to  them,  for  I  have  been  estranged  from 
them  by  the  conduct  of  the  men.  I  always  hoped  and  exjiected  to  die  with 
the  works  going,  and  the  same  feeling  among  the  men  for  their  emplo\'crs  ; 
but  things  have  changed,  and  all  is  different,  and  I  go  to  my  grave  feeling  I 
am  a  perfect  stranger,  as  all  my  old  men  are  gone,  or  nearly  so.' " 

"9,  Stevenson  Square,  Manchesteb, 
9//i  October,  1877. 
"My  dear  Sir, — Could  you  have  thought,  did  you  expect,  that  such  an 
utter  vindication  of  your  words  would  embody  itself  in  this  form  ? 

"  J.  RrsKix,  Esq."  "  T.  W.  P." 

Yes,  my  friend,  I  not  only  expected,  but  knew  positively  that  such  vindi- 
cation, not  of  my  words  only,  but  of  the  words  of  all  the  servants  of  God, 
from  the  beginning  of  days,  would  assuredly  come,  alike  in  this,  and  in 
other  yet  more  terrible,  forms.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  are  four  quite 
distinct  causi-s  operating  in  the  depression  of  English, — especially  iron, — 
trade,  of  which  two  are  our  own  fault;  and  the  other  two,  being  inevitable, 
should  have  been  foreseen  long  since,  by  even  the  vulgar  sagacity  of  self- 
interest. 

The  tirst  great  cause  is  the  separation  between  masters  and  men,  which  is 
wholly  the  masters'  fault,  and  the  necessary  result  of  the  defiance  of  every 
moral  law  of  human  relation  by  modern  political  economy. 

The  .'-econd  is  the  loss  of  custom,  in  consequence  of  bad  work — also  a  re- 
sult of  the  teaching  of  modern  political  economy. 

The  third,  affecting  especially  the  iron  trade,  is  that  the  funds  which  the 
fools  of  Europe  had  at  their  disjios-d,  with  which  to  build  iron  bridges  in- 
stead of  woo<len  ones,  put  up  spike  railings  instead  of  palings,  and  make 
machines  in  substitution  for  their  arms  and  legs,  are  noAV  in  a  great  degree 
c.xhaastcd  :  and  by  the  time  the  rails  are  all  rusty,  the  bridges  snapped,  and 
the  machines  found  to  reaji  and  thresh  no  more  corn  than  anns  did,  the  fools 
of  Europe  will  liave  learned  a  lesson  or  two  which  will  not  be  soon  forgotten, 
even  by  them;  and  the  iron  trade  will  be  slack  enough,  thereafter. 

The  fourth  ciuise  of  trade  depression,— bitter  to  the  hearts  of  the  persons 
whom  Mr.  Sjiencer  Herbert  calls  j^atriot.s, — is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries  have  l)egun  to  perceive  that  they  have  got  hands  as  well  as  we — 
and  possibly,  in  some  business,  even  better  hands;  and  that  they  may  just  as 
»cll  make  their  own  wares  as  buy  them  of  us.    Which  wholesome  discov- 
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cry  of  theirs  will  in  ilue  time  mercifully  put  an  end  to  the  British  ideal  of 
life  in  the  National  Shop;  and  make  it  at  last  plain  to  the  British  mind  that 
the  cliffs  of  Dover  were  not  constructed  by  Providence  merely  to  be  made  a 
large  counter. 

VI.  The  following  paper  by  Professor  W.  J.  Beal  is  sent  me  by  a  corre- 
spondent from  a  New  York  journal.  The  reader  is  free  to  attach  such  weight 
to  it  as  he  thinks  proper.  The  pa^isage  about  the  Canada  thistle  is  very 
grand. 

"  Interest  money  is  a  heavy  tax  on  many  people  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  other  burden  in  the  shape  of  money  which  weichs  down  like  in- 
terest, \inless  it  be  money  spent  for  into.xicatiug  liquors.  Men  complain  of 
high  St^ite  ta.xes  of  school  taxes,  and  ta.ves  for  bridires,  sewers,  C?  grading,) 
and  for  building  churches.  For  some  of  these  they  are  able  to  see  an  equiv 
alent,  but  for  money  paid  as  interest — for  the  use  of  money,  few  realize  or 
gain  (?  guess)  what' it  costs.  It  is  an  expen.sive  luxnrj-  to  pay  for  the  mere 
privilege  of  handling  what  does  not  Itelong  to  you.  People  are  likely  to 
overestimate  your  wealth,  and  (make  you?)  pay  more  taxes  than  you  ought  to. 

"  In  most  i)arls  of  our  new  country,  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  more,  is 
paid  for  tlie  use  of  money.  A  slncwd  bu.sincss  man  maj*  reasonably  make 
it  pay  to  live  at  this  rate  for  a  short  time,  but  even  such  men  often  fail  to 
make  it  protitable.  It  is  an  uncommon  thing  for  any  business  to  pay  a  sure 
and  .safe  return  of  ten  per  cent,  for  any  length  of  time.  The  piotits  of  great 
enterpri.«es,  like  railroads,  manufactories  of  iron,  cloth,  farm-implements, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  so  variable,  so  fluctuating,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  tell  their  aver- 
age profit,  or  the  average  jirolit  of  any  one  of  them.  We  know  it  is  not  un- 
common for  railroads  to  go  into  the  bands  of  a  receiver,  because  they  cannot 
pay  tlie  interest  on  their  debts.  Factories  stop,  and  often  go  to  decay,  because 
ti)ey  cannot  pay  nnmiiig  e.\iK'Mse>(.  Of  ten  tiny  cannot  continue  without 
losing  nioney,  to  say  nothing  alwut  the  interest  on  the  capital.  Merchants 
scldtim  can  pay  ten  per  cunt,  on  large  amounts  fc^r  any  length  of  time.  Even 
six  per  cent,  is  a  heavy  tax  on  any  kind  of  bu<ines.s. 

"  Hut  it  was  not  of  these  clas.>jes  that  I  intended  to  speak  at  this  time.  The 
writer  has  been  most  of  his  life  among  farmers,  and  has  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  stiidying  tiieir  management  of  finances.  It  may  l)e  worse  in  a 
new  country  thaii  in  an  old  one,  but  .so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  a 
large  majority  of  the  farms  of  Mirhigiin  are  covered  by  a  mortgage.  The 
farmer  needs  capital  to  buy  sheep,  cattle,  tools;  to  build  houses  and  barns, 
and  to  clear  and  prepare  land  for  crops.  He  is  very  likely  to  underestimate 
the  cost  of  a  farm,  ami  what  it  takes  to  steak  it  i)ro|)erly.  He  invests  all 
his  money,  and  perh.ij)s  runs  in  debt,  for  his  land  alone,  leaving  nothing 
with  which  to  furnish  it.  Quite  often  he  Iniys  more  land  before  he  has 
money  to  pay  for  it,  or  even  liefore  he  has  jKiid  off  the  mortage  on  bis 
present  fann.  Times  may  be  easy  ;  (•roi)s  may  Ik*  gornl,  and  high  in  price, 
for  a  few  years.  He  overestimates  his  ability  to  make  money,  and  runs  in 
debt.  Fortune  changes.  He  has  '  had  luck,'  and  the  debt  grows  larger 
instead  of  sni.aller. 

"  Farmiiur  is  a  safe  btisinefw.  but  even  this  has  its  dark  side.  (Jood  crops 
an'  by  no  means  sure,  even  with  g(HHl  culture.  Blight,  drought,  insects,  lire, 
Riekness,  anfl  other  ealrunities  may  come  when  least  exiK'cteil,  and  with  a 
large  debt  overwhelm  the  hopefid  f.armer. 

"  I  have  never  seen  a  f.arni  lh.it  for  several  V'ftrs  together  paid  fen  jn-r 
rent,  interest  on  the  capital  invested.  In  an  old  scrap  book  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing: '  No  Mister  draws  sharjKT  than  d(MS  the  interest.  Of  all  iiidus 
tries,  none  is  comparal)le  to  that  of  interest.     It  works  all  day  and  night,  iu 
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fair  weather  and  in  foul.  It  has  no  sound  in  its  footsteps,  but  travels  fast. 
It  gnaws  at  a  man's  substance  witli  invisible  teetb.  It  binds  industry  whh 
its  lihu,  as  a  tly  is  bound  in  tbe  spider's  web.  Debts  roll  a  man  over  and 
over,  binding  him  hand  and  foot,  and  letting  him  hang  upon  the  fatal  mesh 
until  the  long  legged  interest  devours  him.  There  is  but  one  thing  on  a 
farm  like  it,  and  that  is  tbe  Canaila  thistle,  which  swarms  with  new  plants 
every  time  you  break  its  roots,  whose  blossoms  are  prolitic,  and  every  tiovver 
the  father  of  a  million  seeds.  Every  leaf  is  an  awl,  everj'  branch  a  spear, 
and  everj'  plant  like  a  platoon  of  bayonets,  and  a  field  of  them  like  an  armed 
host.  The  whole  plant  is  a  torment  and  a  vegetable  curse.  And  yet,  a  farmer 
bad  better  make  his  bed  of  Canmla  thistles  than  to  be  at  ease  upon  interest.' 

"  There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  that  no  man  should  run 
in  debt.  It  may  be  better  for  one  to  owe  something  on  a  house  and  lot 
than  to  move  from  house  to  house  every  year  or  so  and  pay  a  high  rent.  It 
may  do  for  a  farmer  to  incur  a  small  debt  on  a  new  piece  of  land,  or  on 
some  improvement,  but  be  cautious.  A  small  debt  will  sometimes  stimulate 
to  industry  and  economy,  but  a  large  one  will  often  weary,  and  finally  come 
off  victorious. 

"  A  farmer  wishes  to  save  his  extra  lot  for  his  son,  and  so  pays  ten  per 
cent.  His  sons  and  daughters  cannot  go  to  a  good  school  or  college  because 
of  that  mortgage.  The  son  sees  the  privations  of  a  farmer's  life  under 
imfavourable  circumstances.  The  father  dies,  and  leaves  the  farm  to  his 
son  with  a  heavy  debt  on  it,  which  he  in  vain  attempts  to  remove,  or  he  sells 
the  farm  and  leaves  that  kind  of  drudgery.  Very  often  a  farmer  is  keeping 
more  land  than  he  is  able  to  work  or  manage  well.  He  does  not  know  how 
to  get  value  received,  and  more,  out  of  his  hired  help.  Such  a  one  is  unwise 
not  to  sell  a  part,  clear  the  debt,  and  work  the  remainder  better." 

VII.  The  passage  referred  to  in  the  text,  from  IVIr.  Bucknall's  translation 
of  M.  Violet-le  Due's  essay  on  Mont  Blanc  : — 

"  But  what  is  man  in  presence  of  /he  great  phenomena  which  geology  re- 
veals ?  What  can  he  do  to  utilize  or  to  counteract  their  consequences  ? 
How  can  such  diminutive  beings,  whose  most  numerous  army  would  be 
barel}'  noticed  on  the  slopes  of  these  mountains,  in  any  degree  modify  the 
laws  which  govern  the  di'^tribution  of  watercourses,  alluvial  deposits,  denu- 
dations, and  the  accumulation  and  melting  of  snows  on  such  vast  mountain 
masses?     Is  not  their  impotence  manifest? 

"  No ;  the  most  terrihle  and  powerfiil  phenomena  of  nature  are  only 
the  result  of  the  multiplication  of  infinitesimal  appliances  or  forces.  The 
blade  of  grass  or  the  fibre  of  moss  performs  a  scarcely  appreciable  func- 
tion, but  which,  when  nudtiplied,  conducts  to  a  result  of  considerable 
importance.  The  drop  of  water  which  iienetrates  by  degrees  into  tbe 
fissures  of  the  hardest  rocks,  when  crv.st,-dli7c(l  as  the  result  of  a  lowering 
of  the  tempenUure,  ultimately  causes  mountains  to  crumble.  In  Nature 
there  an;  no  insi^nilicant  appliances,  or,  rather,  tlie  action  of  nature  is  only 
the  result  of  insignificant  api)liances.  Man,  therefore,  can  act  in  bis  turn, 
since  these  small  means  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  his  infiiicnce,  and  Iiis 
intelligence  enables  him  to  calculate  their  etTects.  Yet  owing  to  his  neglect 
of  the  study  of  Nature — his  parent  and  great  nurturer,  and  thus  ignorant  of 
her  procedure,  man  is  suddenly  suri)riscd  l)y  one  of  tlu;  i)ha.ses  of  her  in- 
ressiint  work,  and  sees  his  crops  and  habitations  swe])t  away  by  an  imnida- 
tion.  Does  be  proceed  to  examine  the  cause  of  what  he  calls  a  cataclysm, 
but  which  is  only  the  consecpience  of  an  accnmulalion  of  phenomena?  No  ; 
he  atlril)utes  it  to  I^rovidencc;,  restores  his  dykes,  sows  his  field,  and  rebuilds 
hlHrlwellinirs  ;  and  tlien  .  .  .  .  waits  for  the  di.'^asler — which  is  a  consequence 
of  laws  he  has  neglected  to  study — to  occur  agaui.     Is  it  not  thus  that  things 
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have  been  taking  place  for  centuries  ? — while  nature,  subject  to  her  own 
laws,  is  incessantly  pursuing  her  work  with  an  intiexible  logical  persistency. 
The  perioilical  inundations  which  lay  waste  vast  dibtricts  are  only  a  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  these  laws  ;  it  is  for  us,  therefore,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  them,  and  to  direct  them  to  our  advantage. 

"  We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  investigations  that  Nature  had,  at  the 
epoch  of  the  great  glacial  debacles,  contrivefl  reservoirs  at  successive  stages. 
in  which  the  torrent  waters  deposited  tiie  materials  of  all  dimensions  that  were 
brought  down— tirst  in  tlie  form  of  drift,  whence,  sifting  them,  they  causeil 
them  to  descend  lower  down  ;  the  most  bulky  being  deposited  tirst,  and  the 
lightest,  in  the  form  of  silt,  being  carried  as  far  as  the  low  plains.  "We 
have  seen  that,  in  tilling  up  most  of  these  reservoirs  by  the  deposit  of  mate- 
rials, the  torrents  tended  to  make  tbeir  couise  more  and  more  sinuous — to 
lengthen  it,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  slopes,  and  consequently  render  tiieir 
flow  less  rapid.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  higher  regions  the  torrents  found 
poiiit>;  of  rest — levels  prepared  by  the  disintegration  of  the  slopes  ;  and  tliat 
from  these  levels  they  ineessanlly  cause  d>Ori«  to  be  precipitated,  which  ulti- 
mately formed  cones  of  dejection,  often  permeable,  and  at  the  ba.se of  wliich 
the  waters,  retarded  in  their  course  and  filtered,  spread  in  rivulets  through 
the  valleys. 

"  Not  only  have  men  mistmderstood  the  laws  of  which  we  mention  here 
only  certain  salient  jioints,  but  tliey  have  for  the  most  part  run  counter  to 
them,  and  liave  thus  been  jniving  the  way  for  tlie  most  fonnidal)k'  disa.sters. 
Ascending  the  valleys,  man  has  endeavoured  to  make  the  great  lalxjratories 
of  the  mountains  sul)servient  to  his  requirements.  To  obtain  pa.stures  on 
the  slopes,  he  has  destrrned  vast  forests  ;  to  obtain  tields  suitable  for  agricul- 
ture in  the  valitys,  he  has  embanked  the  torrents,  or  has  obliterated  their 
sinuosities,  thus  precipitating  their  course  towards  the  lower  regions  ;  or, 
again,  bringing  the  nnid-<harged  waters  into  the  marshes,  he  has  dried  up 
the  latter  by  suj^pres^ing  a  great  many  accidental  reserves.  The  mountain- 
eer has  liad  i»ul  one  object  in  view — to  get  rid  .is  (juickly  as  possible  of  the 
waters  with  whieh  he  is  too  abundantly  siqiplii d,  wiihoiit  concerning  him- 
self with  what  nniy  happen  in  the  lower  grounds.  Soon,  however,  he 
becomes  himself  the  first  victim  of  hi>'  iniprudenee  or  ignonmce.  The  for- 
ests havinij  Iwen  destroyed,  avalanches  have  rolled  down  in  enormous 
masses  along  the  .slojX'S.  These  pericMlieal  avalanches  have  swept  dowu  in 
their  course  the  humus  produced  hy  large  vegetalde  growths;  and  in  place 
of  the  pastures  whieh  the  motmtaineer  thought  he  was  providing  for  his 
flocks  he  has  found  nothing  more  than  the  <Ienuded  rock,  allowing  the 
water  produced  liv  rain  or  thawintr  to  How  in  a  few  moments  down  to  the 
lower  i)arls,  wiiich  are  then  rapidly  sid)merged  and  desolated.  T(»  obtain  a 
few  aeres  by  dryinir  up  a  marsh  or  a  small  lake,  he  has  often  lost  double  the 
spare  lower  <lown  in  eonser|uence  of  the  more  ra]>id  <iiseharge  of  pebbles 
and  sjuxl.  As  soon  as  vegetation  has  attempted  to  grow  on  llie  c<ines  of 
dejeetion--thi'  products  of  avalanrhes,  and  wliieli  consist  entirely  «if  ilihrin 
— he  will  send  liis  lierds  of  goats  tliere,  whieh  will  destrov  in  a  f<'W  hours 
the  work  of  seveml  years.  At  the  terminal  point  of  the  elevated  eond»es — 
where  the  winler  causes  the  snows  to  aerunnilate — far  from  encoiimging 
thr-  larL'er  vcL'elable  growths,  wliich  would  mitigate  the  destructive  <'fT(Hts 
of  theavalrmehes,  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  cutting  down  the  trees,  the  ap- 
j)roa(h  to  such  j>oints  hejug  easy,  and  the  cones  of  dejection  favouring  the 
slidinL'  «!owii  u^  the  trunks  iulo  "tlie  valley. 

"This  destruclioti  of  the  fori-sts  appears  to  entjiil  conscfpiences  vastly 
more  disastrous  than  are  generally  suppose<l  Forests  pmlect  forests,  and 
the  more  the  work  of  destnution  advances,  the  more  do  tliey  incline  to 
abandon  the  altitudes  in  whi<h  they  onre  flourished.  .\t  the  pres«nt  day, 
around  the  mmuitf  u{  Mont  Blanc,  the  larch,  which  formerly  grctw  vigorously 
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at  an  elevation  of  six  thousand  feet,  and  marked  the  limit  of  the  larger 
vegetable  growths,  is  quitting  those  heights,  leaving  isolated  witnesses  in 
the  shape  of  venerable  trunks  which  are  not  replaced  by  young  tree^. 
*  *  *  *  * 

"  Having  frequently  entered  into  conversation  with  mountaineers  on  those 
elevated  plateaux,  I  have  taken  occasion  to  explain  to  them  these  simple 
problems,  to  point  out  to  them  the  foresight  of  nature  and  the  improvidence 
of  man,  and  to  show  how  by  trifling  ettorts  it  was  easy  to  restore  a  small 
lake,  to  render  a  stream  less  rapid,  and  to  stop  the  fall  of  materials  in  those 
terrible  couloirs.  They  would  listen  attentively,  and  the  next  day  would 
anticipate  me  in  remarking,  '  Here  is  a  good  place  to  make  a  reservoir.  By 
moving  a  few  large  stones  here,  an  avalanche  might  be  arrested.' 

"  The  herdsmen  are  the  enemies  of  the  forests  ;  what  they  want  is  pastur- 
age. As  far  as  they  can,  therefore,  they  destroy  the  forests,  without  sus- 
pecting that  their  destruction  is  sure  to  entail  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
pastures. 

"  We  saw  in  the  last  chapter  that  the  lowering*  of  the  limit  of  the  woods 
appear  to  be  directly  proportioned  to  the  diminution  of  the  glaciers  ;  in  fact, 
that  the  smaller  the  volume  of  the  glaciers,  the  more  do  the  forests  approach 
the  lower  (?  higher)  regions.  We  have  found  stumps  of  enormous  larches 
on  the  beds  of  the  ancient  glaciers  that  surmounted  La  Flegere,  beneath  the 
Aiguilles  Pourries  and  the  Aiguilles  Rouges— i.e.,  more  than  three  hundred 
feel  above  the  level  of  the  modern  Chalet  de  la  Fli'gere,  whereas  at  present 
the  last  trees  are  some  yards  below  this  hotel,  and  maintain  but  a  feeble 
existence.  These  deserts  are  now  covered  only  with  stone  debris,  rhododen- 
drons, and  scanty  pasturage.  Even  in  simimer,  water  is  absent  at  many 
points,  so  that  to  supply  their  cattle  the  herdsmen  of  La  Flegcre  have  been 
obliged  to  conduct  the  waters  of  the  Lacs  Blancs  into  reservoirs  by  means  of 
a  small  dike  which  follows  the  slopes  of  the  ancient  moraines.  Yet  the 
bottoms  of  the  trough  shaped  hollows  are  sheltered,  and  contain  a  thick 
layer  of  humus,  so  that  it  would  appear  easy,  in  spite  of  the  altitude  (6, GOO 
feet),  to  raise  larches  there.  But  the  larch  is  favoured  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  snows  or  ice.  And  on  this  plateau,  whose  sunmiits  reach  an  average  of 
8,500  feet,  scarcely  a  few  patches  of  snow  are  now  to  be  seen  in  August. 

"  Formerlv  these  ancient  glacier  beds  were  dotted  with  small  tarns,  which 
have  been  drained  off  for  the  most  part  by  the  herdsmen  themselves,  who 
hoped  thus  to  gain  a  few  square  yards  of  pasture.  Such  tarns,  frozen  from 
October  to  May,  preserve  the  snow  and  form  small  glaciers,  while  their 
number  caused  these  solitudes  to  preserve  permanent  nuves,  which,  covering 
the  rocky  beds,  regarded  their  disintegration.  It  was  then  also  that  the 
larches,  whose  stumps  still  remain,  covered  the  hollows  and  sheltered  parts 
of  the  combes.  The  area  of  pasturage  was  evidently  limited  ;  but  the  pas- 
turage itself  was  good,  well  watered,  and  coidd  not  be  encroached  upon. 
Now  botli  tarns  and  ntvcs  have  disai)peared,  and  larches  likewise,  while  we 
see  inroads  constantly  made  on  tlie  meadows  bv  stony  lUbris  and  sand. 

"  If  care  be  not  taken,  the  valley  from  Nant"-Borant  to  Bonhomme,  w;hich 
still  enjoys  such  tine  pastures,  protected  by  some  remains  of  forests,  will  be 
invaded  i)y  th'brin;  for  these  forests  are  already  being  cleared  in  consequence 
of  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  nature  of 
the  locality. 

•'(V)iiif(Ts  would  .seem  to  have  been  created  with  a  view  to  the  purpose 
they  serve  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains.  Tlieir  branches,  wliieli  exhibit 
a  constant  verdure,  arrest  the  snows,  and  aie  strongly  enough  attached  to 
tlieir  trunk  to  enable  Ihem  to  supjiort  the  load  they  have  to  carry.  In 
•winter  we  may  see  layers  of  snow  eight  inches  or  a  foot  thick  on  the  pal- 

*  '  Raising,'  I  think  the  author  must  have  meant. 
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mated  branches  of  the  firs,  yet  which  scarcely  make  them  bend.  Tims  every 
Hr  is  a  shelf  which  receives  the  snow  and  hinders  it  from  accumiUating  as  a 
compact  mass  on  the  slopes.  Under  these  conditions  avalanches  are  impos- 
sible. When  the  thaws  come,  these  small  separate  stores  crumble  .^ikccs- 
sively  into  powder.  The  trunk  of  the  conifer  clings  to  the  rocks  by  the 
help  of  its  roots,  which,  like  widespread  Uilons,  go  far  to  seek  their  nour- 
ishment, binding  togetber  among  them  all  tlie  rolling  stones.  In  fact,  the 
conifer  prefei-s  a  rock,  settles  on  it,  and  envelopes  it  with  its  strong  roots 
as  with  a  net,  which,  stretching  far  and  wide,  go  in  search  of  neighbouring 
stones,  and  attach  them  to  the  first  as  if  to  prevent  all  chance  of  their 
slipping  down.*  In  the  interstices  (Ubris  of  leaves  and  branches  accumulate, 
and  a  humus  is  formed  which  retains  the  waters  and  promotes  the  growth 
of  herbaceous  vegetation. 

"  It  is  wonderful  to  .see  how,  in  a  few  years,  slopes,  composed  of  materi- 
als of  all  shapes,  without  any  appearance  of  vegetation,  become  covered 
with  thick  and  vigorous  tir  planttitions— *.<;.,  if  the  goats  do  not  tear  off 
the  young  shoots,  and  if  a  little  rest  is  left  to  the  heaps  on  which  they  grow. 
Then  the  sterile  ground  is  clothed,  and  if  an  avalanche  occurs,  it  may 
prostrate  some  of  the  young  trees  and  make  it.self  a  passage,  but  vegeta- 
tion is  eager  tfj  repair  the  damage.  Does  man  ever  aid  in  this  work  ?  No; 
he  is  its  most  dangerous  enemy.  Among  these  young  conifers  he  sends 
his  herds  of  goats,  which  in  a  few  days  make  sad  havoc,  tear  otf  the 
shoots,  or  liindcr  tliem  from  growing  ;  moreover,  he  will  cut  down  the 
slender  tnmks  for  tirewood,  whereas  the  great  neighbouring  forest  would 
furnish  him,  in  the  shape  of  dead  wood  and  fallen  branches,  with  abundance 
of  fuel. 

"  We  have  observed  this  struggle  between  man  and  vegetation  for  several 
years  in  succession.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  rising  forest  gains  the  victory, 
and,  having  reached  a  certain  dcivelopment,  can  defend  it.self.  But  most 
frequently  it  is  atrophied,  and  presents  a  mass  of  stunted  trunks,  which 
an  avalanche  crushes  and  buries  in  a  few  moments. 


"  Reservoirs  in  steps  at  successive  heights  are  the  onl}'  means  for  prevent- 
ing tlie  destructive  effects  of  tloods,  for  regulating  the  streams,  and  supply- 
ing the  plains  during  tlie  dry  sea.sons.  If,  when  Nature  is  left  bo  herself, 
she  gradually  tills  up  those  she  had  formed,  she  is  incessantly  forming  fresh 
ones  ;  but  here  man  interferes  and  prevents  the  work.  He  Ls  the  first  to 
suffer  from  his  ignorance  ami  cupidity;  and  what  he  con.siders  his  right  to 
the  possi-ssion  of  the  soil  is  too  often  the  cause  of  injury  to  his  neighbours 
and  to  himself. 

"  Civilized  nations  are  aware  that  in  the  towns  thev  build  it  is  nece8.sary 
to  institute  sanitary  regulations— that  is,  regulations  for  the  public  welfare, 
which  are  a  reslri<;lion  imposed  on  the  absr)lute  rights  of  proiierly.  These 
civilized  nations  have  also  estJiblished  analogous  regulations  respecting  iiigh- 
ways,  the  water  courses  in  the  plains,  the  chase,  and  tishing  ;  but  they  have 
Bcarcelv  troubled  themselves  alK)ut  mountain  districts,  ir/u'r/i  (in-  the  ninirrm  of 
all  t/u'  ircoltli  of  til,'  conntnj  ;  (Italics  mine  ;  but  the  statement  needs  (jualitica- 
tion.— J.  K.)  for  wIhtc  tliere  are  no  inountidns  there  are  no  rivers,  con.sc- 
queiitlv  no  cultivated  lands  ;  nothing  but  xUpjKs,  furnishing,  at  be«t,  pastur- 
age for  a  few  cattle  distributed  over  immense  areas. 

"  (^n  th(!  pretext  that  mountain  regionsare  dillicult  of  access,  those  among 
us  who  are  entrusted  by  de.sliny,  aml)iti(»n,  or  ability,  with  the  management 
of  the  national  interests,  tlnd  it  easier  to  concern  Ihemwives  with  the  plains 
than  with  the  heights.     (I  don't  find  any  governments,  nowadays,  concerning 

*  Compctre  the  chapter  ou  the  ofllcw  of  the  Boot,  in  '  ProwrpiiM.* 
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themselves  even  with  the  plains,  except  as  convenient  fields  for  massacre. — 
J.  R.) 

"  We  allow  that  in  those  elevated  solitudes  Nature  is  inclement,  and  is 
stronger  than  we  are  ;  but  it  so  happens  that  an  inconsiderable  number  of 
shepherds  and  poor  ignorant  mountaineers  are  free  to  do  in  those  altitudes 
what  their  inuiiediate  interests  suggest  to  them.  What  do  those  good  people 
care  about  that  which  happens  in  the  phiins  ?  Thej'  have  timber  for  which 
the  sawmill  is  readj',  and  they  fell  it  where  Uie  transport  to  that  sawmill  is 
least  laborious.  Is  not  the  incline  of  the  couloir  formed  expressly  for  slid- 
ing the  trunks  directly  to  the  mill  ? 

"  They  have  water  in  too  great  abundance,  and  they  get  rid  of  it  as  fast  as 
they  can.  They  liave  young  lir-plants,  of  which  the  goats  are  fond;  and  to 
make  a  cheese  which  they  sell  for  tifty  centimes,  they  destroy  a  hundred 
francs'  worth  of  timber,  thereby  exposing  their  slopes  to  be  denuded  of  soil, 
and  their  own  fields  to  be  destroyed.  They  have  infertile  marshes,  and  they 
drain  them  by  digging  a  ditch  'requiring  two  days'  work.  These  marshes 
were  tilled  with  accumulations  of  peat,  which,  like  a  sponge,  retained  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  water  at  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the  snows.  They 
dry  up  the  turf  for  fuel,  and  the  rock,  being  denuded,  sends  in  a  few 
minutes  into  the  torrents  the  water  whicli  that  turt  held  in  reserve  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  Now  and  then  an  observer  raises  a  cry  of  alarm,  and  calls  atten- 
tention  to  the  reckless  waste  of  territorial  wealth.  Who  listens  to  what  he 
says?  who  reads  what  he  writes?  (Punch  read  mj'  notes  on  the  inunda- 
tions at  Kome,  and  did  his  best  to  render  them  useless. — J.  R.) 

"  Rigorously  faithful  to  her  laws,  Nature  does  not  carry  up  again  the 
pebble  which  a  traveller's  foot  has  rolled  down  the  slope — does  not  replant 
the  forests  which  j'our  thoughtle.ss  hands  have  cut  down,  when  the  naked 
rock  appears,  and  the  soil  has  been  carried  away  by  the  melted  snows  and 
the  rain — docs  not  restore  the  meadow  to  the  disappearance  of  who-se  soil  our 
want  of  precaution  has  contributed.  Far  from  comi)rehending  the  marvel- 
lous logic  of  these  laws,  you  contravene  their  beneticent  control,  or  at  least 
impede  their  action.  So  much  the  worse  for  you,  poor  mortal !  Do  not, 
however,  conijilaiu  if  your  lowlands  are  devastated,  and  your  habitations 
swept  away  ;  and  do  not  vainly  impute  these  disasters  to  a  vengeance  or  a 
warning  on  the  part  of  Providence.  For  these  disasters  are  mainly  owing  to 
your  iguorauce,  yoiu:  prejudices,  and  your  cupidity." 
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LETTER  LXXXYl. 

In  assuming  that  the  English  Bible  may  yet  be  made  the 
rule  of  faith  and  conduct  to  the  English  people  ;  and  in  plac- 
ing in  the  Sheffield  Lii)rary,  for  its  first  volume,  an  MS.  of 
that  Bible  in  its  perfect  form,  much  more  is  of  course  ac- 
cepted as  the  basis  of  our  future  education  than  the  reader 
^vill  find  taken  for  the  ground  either  of  argument  or  appeal, 
in  any  of  my  writings  on  political  economy  previous  to  the 
year  1875.  It  may  partly  account  for  the  want  of  success  of 
those  writings,  that  they  pleaded  for  honesty  without  praise, 
and  for  charity  without  reward ; — that  they  entirely  rejected, 
as  any  motive  of  moral  action,  the  fear  of  future  judgment; 
and — taking  St.  Paul  in  his  irony  at  his  bitterest  word, — "Let 
us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die," — they  merely  ex- 
])anded  that  worldly  resolution  into  its  just  terms :  "  Yes,  let 
us  eat  and  drink  " — what  else  ( — but  let  us  all  eat  and  drink, 
and  not  a  few  only,  enjoining  fast  to  the  rest. 

Nor  do  I,  in  the  least  item,  now  retract  the  assertion,  so 
often  made  in  my  former  works,*  that  human  probity  and 
virtue  are  indeed  entirely  independent  of  any  hope  in  futurity; 
and  that  it  is  precisely  in  accepting  death  as  the  end  of  all,  and 
in  laying  down,  on  that  sorrowful  condition,  his  life  for  his 
friends,  that  the  hero  and  j)atriot  of  all  time  has  l>ecotne  the 
glory  and  safety  of  his  country.  The  highest  ideals  of  man- 
hood given  for  tyj>es  of  conduct  in  '  Unto  this  Last  ;'  and  the 
assertions  that  the  merchant  and  common  labourer  must  bo 
ready,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  to  die  rather  than  fail, 
assume  nothing  more  than  this;  and  all  the  proper  laws  of 

*  Most  carefully  wrought  out  in  Ibe  i)reface  to  tbe  '  Crown  of  Wim 
Olive,' 
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human  society  may  be  perfectly  developed  and  obeyed,  and 
iinist  be  so  wherever  such  society  is  constituted  with  prudence, 
though  none  of  them  be  sanctioned  by  any  other  Divinity 
than  that  of  our  own  souls,  nor  their  violation  punished  by 
any  other  penalty  than  perfect  death.  There  is  no  reason  that 
we  should  drink  foul  water  in  London,  because  we  never 
hope  to  drink  of  the  stream  of  the  City  of  God ;  nor  that  we 
should  spend  most  of  our  income  in  making  machines  for  the 
slaughter  of  innocent  nations,  because  we  never  expect  to 
gather  the  leaves  of  the  tree  for  their  healing. 

"Without,  therefore,  ceasing  to  press  the  works  of  prudence 
even  on  Infidelity,  and  expect  deeds  and  thoughts  of  honour 
even  from  Mortality,  I  yet  take  henceforward  happier,  if  not 
nobler,  ground  of  appeal,  and  write  as  a  Christian  to  Chris- 
tians ;  tliat  is  to  say,  to  persons  who  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  a 
literal,  personal,  perpetual  life,  with  a  literal,  personal,  and 
eternal  God. 

To  all  readers  holding  such  faith,  I  now  appeal,  urging  them 
to  confess  Christ  before  men  ;  which  they  will  find,  on  self- 
examination,  they  are  most  of  them  afraid  to  do. 

For  going  to  church  is  or.]y  a  compliance  with  the  fashion 
of  the  day ;  not  in  the  least  a  confession  of  Christ,  but  only 
the  expression  of  a  desire  to  be  thought  as  respectable  as  other 
people.  Staying  to  sacrament  is  usually  not  much  more ; 
though  it  may  become  superstitious,  and  a  mere  service  done 
to  obtain  dispensatirm  from  other  services.  Violent  comha- 
tiveness  for  particular  sects,  as  Evangelical,  Ilonian  CathoHc, 
High  Church,  Broad  Church — or  the  like,  is  merely  a  form  of 
])artv-egotism,  and  a  defiance  of  Christ,  not  confession  of  Ilim. 

But  to  confess  Christ  is,  first,  to  behave  righteously,  truth- 
fully, and  continently  ;  and  then,  to  separate  ourselves  from 
th(xse  who  arc  manifestly  or  by  profession  rogues,  liars,  and 
fornicators.  Which  it  is  terribly  diflicult  to  do  ;  and  which 
the  Christian  church  has  at  present  entirely  ceased  to  attempt 
doing. 

And,  accordingly,  beside  me,  as  I  write,  to-day,  (shortest 
day,  1877,)  lies  the  on  the  whole  honestest  journal  of  London, 
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— '  Punch,' — with  a  moral  piece  of  Christian  art  occnpying 
two  of  its  pages,  representing  the  Turk  in  a  Imman  form,  as  a 
wounded  and  all  but  dying  victim — surrounded  by  the  Chris- 
tian nations,  under  the  forms  of  bear  and  vultures. 

"  This  witness  is  true,"  as  against  themselves,  namely,  that 
hitherto  the  action  of  the  Christian  nation  to  the  infidel  has 
always  been  one  of  rapine,  in  the  broad  sense.  The  Turk  is 
what  he  is  because  we — have  been  only  Christians  in  name. 
And  another  witness  is  true,  which  is  a  very  curious  one  ; 
nev^er,  so  far  as  I  know,  yet  received  from  past  history. 

"Wlierever  the  Christian  church,  or  any  section  of  it,  has  in- 
deed resolved  to  live  a  Christian  life,  and  keep  God's  laws  in 
God's  name, — there,  instantly,  manifest  approval  of  Heaven 
is  given  by  accession  of  v:o)-I{Ilf/ 2>f'0Sj)eritf/  and  victory.  This 
witness  has  only  been  unheard,  because  every  sect  of  Chris- 
tians refuses  to  believe  that  the  religion  of  any  other  sect 
can  be  sincere,  or  accepted  of  Heaven  :  while  the  truth  is 
that  it  does  not  matter  a  burnt  stick's  end  from  the  altar, 
in  Heaven's  sight,  wiiether  you  are  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
Eastern,  AVestern,  Byzantine,  or  Norman,  but  only  whether 
you  are  true.  So  that  tiie  moment  Venice  is  true  to  St. 
Mark,  her  flag  flies  over  all  the  Eastern  islands  ;  and  the 
moment  Florence  is  true  to  the  Lady  of  Lilies,  her  flag  flies 
overall  the  A])ennines;  and  the  moment  Switzerland  is  true 
to  Notre  Dame  des  Neiges,  her  piiu'-club  beats  down  the  Aus- 
trian lances ;  and  the  moment  England  is  true  to  her  Prot- 
estant virtue,  all  tlie  sea-winds  ally  themselves  with  her 
against  the  Armada :  and  though  after-shame  and  infidel 
failure  follow  u])on  every  nation,  yet  the  glory  of  their  great 
religious  day  remains  unsullied,  and  in  that,  they  live  for  ever. 

This  is  the  'J'emporal  lesson  of  all  history,  and  with  that 
there  is  another  S])i ritual  lesson, — namely,  that  in  the  ages  of 
faitli,  conditions  of  ])ropbecy  and  seer  ship  exist,  among  the 
faithful  nations,  in  painting  and  scripture,  which  are  also  im- 
mortal and  divme; — of  which  it  h.os  been  my  own  special  mis- 
sion to  speak  for  the  most  part  of  my  life :  but  only  of  late  I 
have  understood  completely  the  meaning  of  what  had  been 
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tauglit  me, — in  beginning  to  learn  somewhat  more,  of  which  I 
must  not  speak  to  daj  ;  Fors  appointing  that  I  should  rather 
say  final  word  respecting  our  present  state  of  spiritual  fellow- 
ship, exemplified  in  the  strikes  of  our  workmen,  the  misery 
that  accompanies  them,  and  the  articles  of  our  current  litera- 
ture thereupon. 

The  said  current  literature,  on  this  subject,  being  almost  en- 
tirely under  the  command  of  the  Masters,  has  consisted  chiefly 
in  lectures  on  the  guilt  and  folly  of  strikes,  without  in  any 
wise  addressing  itself  to  point  out  to  the  men  any  other  way 
of  settling  the  question.  '*You  can't  have  three  shillings  a 
day  in  such  times;  but  we  will  give  you  two  and  sixpence: 
you  had  better  take  it — and,  both  on  religious  and  commercial 
grounds,  make  no  fuss.  How  much  better  is  two-and-sixpence 
tban  nothing!  and  if  once  the  mill  stop — think — where  shall 
we  be  all  then  V  "  Yes,"  the  men  answer,  "  but  if  to-day  we 
take  two  and  sixpence,  what  is  to  hinder  you,  to-morrow,  from 
observing  to  us  that  two  shillings  are  better  than  nothing,  and 
we  had  better  take  that  sum  on  religious  and  commercial  prin- 
ciples, without  fuss  ?  And  the  day  after,  may  not  the  same 
pious  and  moral  instructors  recommend  to  us  the  contented 
acceptance  of  eighteenpence?  A  stand  must  clearly  be  made 
somewhere,  and  we  choose  to  make  it  here,  and  now." 

The  masters  again  have  reason  to  rejoin :  "  True,  but  if  we 
give  you  three  shillings  to-day,  how  are  we  to  know  you  will 
not  stand  for  three  and  sixpence  to-morrow,  and  for  four  shil- 
lings next  week?  A  stand  must  be  made  somewhere,  and  we 
clioose  to  make  it  here,  and  now." 

What  solution  is  there,  then  ?  and  of  what  use  are  any  quan- 
tity of  homilies  either  to  man  or  master,  on  their  manner  of 
debate,  that  show  them  no  pos.sihle  solution  in  another  way? 
As  things  are  at  present,  the  quarrel  can  only  be  practically 
closed  by  imminence  of  starvation  on  one  side,  or  of  bank- 
ruj)t(;y  071  the  other:  even  so,  closed  only  for  a  moment, — 
never  ended,  burning  presently  forth  again,  to  sink  silent  only 
in  death; — while,  year  after  year,  the  agonies  of  conflict  and 
truces  of  exhaustion  produce,  for  reward  of  the  total  labour, 
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and  fiat  of  the  total  council,  of  the  people,  tLe  minimum  of 
gain  for  tlie  niaxinium  of  misery. 

Scattered  up  and  down,  through  every  page  I  have  written 
on  political  economy  for  the  last  twenty  years,  the  reader  will 
find  unfailing  reference  to  a  principle  of  solution  in  such  dis- 
pute, which  is  rarely  so  much  as  named  by  other  arbitrators  ; 
— or  if  named,  never  believed  in :  yet,  this  being  indeed  the 
only  principle  of  decision,  tiie  conscience  of  it,  however  re- 
pressed, stealthily  modifies  every  arbitrative  word. 

The  men  are  rebuked,  in  the  magistral  homilies,  for  their 
ingratitude  in  striking!  Then  there  must  be  a  law  of  Grace, 
which  at  least  the  masters  recognize.  The  men  are  mocked 
in  the  magistral  homilies  for  their  folly  in  striking.  Then 
there  must  be  a  law  of  Wisdom^  which  at  least  the  masters 
recognize. 

Appeal  to  these,  then,  for  their  entire  verdict,  most  virtu- 
ous masters,  all-gracious  and  all-wise.  These  reprobate  ones, 
graceless  and  senseless,  cannot  find  their  way  for  themselves ; 
you  must  guide  them.  That  much  I  told  you,  years  and  years 
ago.  You  will  have  to  do  it,  in  spite  of  all  your  liberty-mon- 
gers.    Masters,  in  fact,  you  must  be ;  not  in  name. 

But,  as  yet  blind  ;  and  drivers — not  leaders — of  the  blind, 
you  must  pull  the  beams  out  of  your  own  eyes,  now ;  and  that 
bravely.  Preach  your  homily  to  yourselves  firet.  Let  me 
hear  once  mure  how  it  runs,  to  the  men.  ''Oh  foolisli  and 
ungrateful  ones,"  you  say,  "  did  we  not  once  on  a  time  give 
you  high  wages — even  so  high  that  you  contentedly  dnmk 
yourselves  to  death  ;  and  now,  oh  foolish  and  forgetful  ones, 
that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  give  you  low  wages,  will  you 
not  contentedly  also  starve  yourselves  to  death  C 

Ahis,  wolf  shepherds — this  is  St.  George's  word  to  you  : — 

"  In  your  prosperity  you  gave  these  men  high  wages,  not 
in  any  kindness  to  tliein,  but  in  contention  for  business  among 
yourselves.  You  allowed  the  men  to  spend  their  wage  in 
drunkenness,  and  you  boasted  of  that  drunkenness  by  the 
mouth  of  your  Chancellor  of  the  E.xchecpier,  and  in  the 
columns  of  your  leading  journal,  as  a  principal  sign  of  the 
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country's  prosperity.  You  have  declared  again  and  again,  by 
vociferation  of  all  your  orators,  that  you  have  wealth  so  over- 
flowing that  you  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  These  men 
who  dug  the  wealth  for  you,  now  lie  starving  at  the  mouths  of 
the  hell-pits  you  made  them  dig;  yea,  their  bones  lie  scattered 
at  the  grave's  mouth,  like  as  when  one  cutteth  and  eleaveth 
wood  upon  the  earth.  Your  boasted  wealth — where  is  it  ?  Is 
the  war  between  these  and  you,  because  you  now  mercilessly 
refuse  them  food,  or  because  all  your  boasts  of  wealth  were 
lies,  and  you  have  none  to  give  ? 

"  Your  boasts  of  w^ealth  were  lies.  You  were  working  from 
hand  to  mouth  in  your  best  times  ;  now  your  work  is  stopped, 
and  you  have  notliing  in  the  country  to  pay  for  food  wuth  ; 
still  less  any  store  of  food  laid  by.  And  how  much  distress 
and  wrath  you  will  have  to  bear  before  you  learn  the  lesson 
of  justice,  God  only  knows.  But  this  is  the  lesson  you  have 
to  learn." 

Every  workman  in  any  craft*  must  pass  his  examination, 
(crucial,  not  competitive,)  when  he  comes  of  age,  and  be  then 
registered  as  capable  of  his  profession  ;  those  who  cannot  pass 
in  the  higher  crafts  being  remitted  to  the  lower,  until  they 
find  their  level.  Then  every  registered  workman  must  be 
employed  where  his  work  is  needed — (You  interrupt  me  to 
say  that  his  work  is  needed  nowhere  ?  Then,  what  do  you 
want  with  machinery,  if  already  you  have  more  hands  than 
enough,  to  do  everything  that  needs  to  be  done  ?) — by  direc- 
tion of  the  guild  he  belongs  to,  and  paid  by  that  guild  his  ap- 
pointed wages,  constant  and  unalterable  by  any  chance  or 
phenomenon  whatsoever.  Ilis  wages  must  be  given  him  day 
by  day,  from  the  hour  of  his  entering  the  guild,  to  the  hour 

*  Ultimately,  as  often  before  stated,  every  male  child  born  in  Enfjland 
must  learn  some  manner  of  skilled  work  by  which  he  may  earn  his  bread. 
If  afterwards  his  fellow- workers  choose  that  he  shall  sing,  or  make  speeches 
to  them  instead,  and  that  they  will  i^ive  him  his  turnip  a  day,  or  somewhat 
more,  for  Parliamentary  advice,  at  their  jileasure  be  it.  I  heard  on  the  7th 
of  .January  this  year  that  many  of  the  men  in  Wales  were  reduced  to  that 
literal  nourishment.     Compare  Fors,  Nov.  1871,  page  83. 
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of  his  death,  never  raised,  nor  lowered,  nor  interrupted ;  ad- 
mitting, therefore,  no  temptation  bj  covetousness,  no  wring- 
ing of  anxiety,  no  doubt  or  fear  of  the  future. 

That  is  the  literal  fulfilment  of  what  we  are  to  prav  for — 
"  Give  us  each  day — our  daily  bread,''''  observe — not  our  daily 
money.  For,  that  wages  may  be  constant  they  must  be  in 
kind,  not  in  money.  So  much  bread,  so  much  woollen  cloth, 
or  60  much  fuel,  as  the  workman  chooses ;  or,  in  lieu  of  these, 
if  he  choose,  the  order  for  such  quantity  at  the  government 
stores  ;  order  to  be  engraved,  as  he  chooses,  on  gold,  or  silver, 
or  paper :  but  the  "  penny"  a  day  to  be  alv/ays  and  every- 
where convertible,  on  the  instant,  into  its  known  measure  of 
bread,  cloth,  or  fuel,  and  to  be  the  standard,  therefore,  eternal 
and  invariable,  of  all  value  of  things,  and  wealth  of  men. 
That  is  the  lesson  you  have  to  learn  from  St.  George's  lips,  in- 
evitably, against  any  quantity  of  shriek,  whine,  or  sneer,  from 
the  swindler,  the  adulterator,  and  the  fool.  Whether  St. 
George  will  let  me  teach  it  you  before  I  die,  is  his  business, 
not  mine  ;  but  as  surely  as  /shall  die,  these  words  of  his  shall 
not. 

And  "  to-day"  (which  is  ray  own  shield  motto)  I  send  to  a 
London  goldsmith,  whose  address  was  written  for  me  (so  Fors 
appointed  it)  by  the  Prince  Leopold,  with  his  own  hand, — the 
weight  of  pure  gold  which  I  mean  to  be  our  golden  standard, 
(defined  by  Fors,  as  I  will  exj)lain  in  another  place,)  to  be 
beaten  to  the  diameter  of  our  old  English  "  Angel,"  and  to 
bear  the  image  and  superscriptions  above  told,  (Fors,  Oct. 
1875,  p.  182.) 

And  now,  in  due  relation  to  this  purpose  of  fixing  the 
standard  of  broad,  we  continue  our  iiujuiry  intr>  the  second  part 
of  the  Deacon's  service — in  not  only  breaking  bread,  but  also 
pouring  wine,  from  house  to  house  ;  that  so  making  all  food 
one  sacrament,  all  Christian  men  may  eat  their  meat  with 
gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  praising  Ctod,  and  having 
favour  with  all  the  people,  their  Lord  adding  to  their  assem- 
bly daily  such  as  shall  be  saved. 

liead  first  this  j)iece  of  a  friend's  recent  letter  : — 
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"  My  dear  3Ir.  Ruskin, — In  reading  over  again  the  December  '  Fors,'  1 
have  been  struck  with  3'our  question  quoted,  '  They  have  no  wine? 'and 
the  command  is  '  Fill  the  water-pots  with  water.'  I  am  greatly  averse  to 
what  is  called  improving,  spiritualizing — i.e.,  applying  the  sacred  text  in  a 
manner  other  than  the  simple  and  literal  one  ;  but  Christ's  words  had  doubt- 
less in  them  a  germ  of  thoughtful  wisdom  applicable  to  other  aims  and  ends 
besides  the  original  circumstances  ;  and  it  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  Fors 
should  have  induced  you  to  close  your  last  year  with  your  quotation  from 
the  Cana  miracle,  and  that  the  next  number  should  propose  to  deal  with 
'filling  the  water  pots  (mfcr«a)  with  water.'  One  thing  is  certain,  viz., 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  even  in  England  in  summer,  the  human 
obedience  to  the  command  precedent  to  the  miracle  would  be  impossible. 
Did  you  ever  read  Kingsley's  Sermon  on  Cana  ?  If  you  think  it  well  to 
give  a  few  of  the  extracts  of  him  '  who  being  dead  yet  speaketh,'  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  make  them,  and  send  them  ;  *  they  are  different  from  what  one 
hears  in  ordinary  churches,  and  are  vital  for  St.  George." 

"  It  is,  I  think  in  the  first  place,  an  important,  as  well  as  a  pleasant  thing, 
to  know  that  the  Lord's  glory,  as  St.  John  says,  was  first  shown  forth  at  a 
wedding, — at  a  feast.  Not  by  helping  some  great  philosopher  to  think  more 
deeply,  or  some  great  saint  to  perform  more  wonderful  acts  of  holiness  ;  but 
in  giving  the  simple  pleasure  of  wine  to  simple,  commonplace  people  of 
whom  we  neither  read  that  they  were  rich,  nor  righteous. 

Though  no  one  else  cares  for  the  poor.  He  cares  for  them.  With  their 
hearts  He  begins  His  work,  even  as  He  did  in  England  sixty  years  ago,  by 
the  preaching  of  Whitfield  and  Wesley.  Do  you  wish  to  know  if  anything 
is  the  Lord's  work  ?    See  if  it  is  a  work  among  the  poor. 

But  again,  the  Lord  is  a  giver,  and  not  a  taskmaster.  He  does  not  de- 
mand from  us :  He  gives  to  us.  He  had  been  giving  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world.  Corn  and  wine,  rain  and  sunshine,  and  fruitful  seasons  had 
been  His  sending.  And  now  He  lia.s  come  to  show  it.  He  has  come  to  show 
men  who  it  was  who  had  been  filling  their  heart  with  joy  and  gladness,  who 
had  been  bringing  out  of  the  earth  and  air,  by  His  un.seen  chemistr}',  the 
wine  which  makcth  glad  the  heart  of  man. 

In  every  grape  that  hangs  upon  the  vine,  water  is  changed  into  wine,  as 
the  sap  ripens  into  rich  juice.  He  had  been  doing  that  all  along,  in  every 
vineyard  and  orchard ;  and  that  was  His  glory.  Now  lie  was  come  to 
prove  that ;  to  draw  back  the  veil  of  custom  and  carnal  sense,  and  manifest 
Uim.self.  Men  had  seen  the  grapes  ripen  on  the  tree  ;  and  they  were 
tempted  to  say,  as  every  one  of  us  is  tempted  now,  '  It  is  the  sun,  and  the 
air,  the  nature  of  the  vine  and  the  nature  of  the  climate,  which  make  the 
wine.'  Jcsas  comes  and  answers,  '  Not  so  ;  I  make  the  wine  ;  I  have  been 
making  it  all  along.  The  vines,  the  sun,  the  weather,  are  only  my  tools, 
■wherewith  I  worked,  turning  rain  and  sap  into  wine :  and  I  am  greater  than 

*  JfYom  '  Sermons  on  National  Subjects.'    Parker  and  Son.    1860, 
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ibey.  I  made  tliein;  I  do  not  depend  on  them;  I  can  make  wine  from  water 
without  vines,  or  sunsliine.  Behold,  and  drink,  and  see  my  glory  without 
the  vineyard,  since  you  had  forgotten  how  to  see  it  in  the  vinej'ard  ! ' 

We,  as  well  as  they,  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  who  it  is  that  sends  us 
com  and  wine,  and  fruitful  seasons,  love,  and  marriage,  and  aU  the  bless- 
ings of  this  life. 

We  are  now  continually  fancying  that  these  outward  earthly  things,  as 
we  call  them,  in  our  shallow  carnal  conceits,  have  nothing  to  do  with  Jesus 
or  His  kingdom,  but  that  we  may  compete,  and  scrape,  even  cheat,  and  lie, 
to  get  them*  and  when  we  have  them,  misuse  them  seltishly,  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  no  one  but  ourselves,  as  if  we  had  no  duty  to  perform  about  them, 
as  if  we  owed  God  no  service  for  them. 

And  again,  we  are  in  danger  of  spiritual  pride ;  in  danger  of  fancying 
that  becaase  we  are  religious,  and  have,  or  fancy  we  have,  deep  experiences, 
and  beautiful  thoughts  about  God  and  Chri.st,  and  our  own  .souls  ;  therefore 
we  can  afford  to  despise  tho.se  who  do  not  know  as  much  as  ourselves ;  to 
despise  the  common  pleasures  and  petty  sorrows  of  poor  creatures,  whose 
souls  and  bodies  are  grovelling  in  the  dust,  busied  with  the  cares  of  this 
world,  at  their  wits'  end  to  get  their  daily  bread  ;  to  despise  the  merriment 
of  young  people,  the  play  of  children,  and  all  those  everyday  happinesses 
which,  though  we  may  turn  from  them  with  a  sneer,  are  precious  in  the 
sight  of  Him  who  made  heaven  and  earth. 

All  such  proud  thoughts — all  such  contempt  of  those  who  do  not  seem  as 
spiritual  a.s  we  fanc\'  ourselves — is  evil. 

See.  in  the  epistle  for  the  second  Sunday  after  the  Epiphanj*,  St.  Paul 
makes  no  distinction  l^etween  rich  and  poor.  This  epistle  is  joined  with 
the  gospel  of  that  day  to  show  us  what  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  Chris- 
tians who  believe  in  the  miracle  of  Cana  ;  what  men  should  do  who  believe 
tliat  they  have  a  Lord  iu  heaven,  by  whose  command  suns  shine,  fruits 
rijxn,  men  enjoy  the  blessings  of  harva'st,  of  maniage,  of  the  comforts 
which  the  heathen  and  tlie  Siivage,  as  well  as  the  Christian,  man  partake. 

My  friends,  tlies<'  commands  are  not  to  one  class,  but  to  all.  Poor  as 
well  as  rich  may  minister  to  others  with  earne.'^tne.ss,  and  cond(.'seend  to 
those  of  low  estate.  Not  a  word  in  this  whole  epistle  which  does  not  ajiply 
equally  to  everj'  rank,  and  sex,  and  age.  Neither  are  these  commands  to 
each  of  us  by  ourselves,  but  to  all  of  us  together,  os  members  of  a  family. 
H  you  will  look  through  them,  they  are  not  things  to  be  done  to  ourselves, 
but  to  our  neiglibours  ;  not  experiences  to  Ik;  felt  about  our  own  souls,  but 
rules  of  conduri  lo  our  fellow-men.  They  are  all  different  bnuiches  and 
flowers  from  that  one  r<x>t,  "  Thou  slialt  love  tliy  neighbour  as  thyself.' 

l)<j  we  live  thus,  rieii  and  jxKir  ?  Can  we  hxjk  each  other  in  the  face  this 
afterncMjn  and  say,  each  m:in  to  his  neighlxjur,  '  I  have  behaved  like  u 
brother,  to  you.  I  have  rejoiced  at  your  good  fortune,  and  grieved  at  your 
sorrow.     I  have  preferred  you  to  myself '  ?" 

*  Italics  mine.    The  whole  Motcooe  might  well  have  been  ;  it  ia  supremely  tmportant. 
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Seldom  shall  you  read  more  accurate  or  more  noble  words. 
How  is  it  that  clergymen  who  can  speak  thus,  do  not  see  the 
need  of  gathering  together,  into  one  '  little '  flock,  those  who 
will  obey  them  ? 

I  close  our  Fors  this  month  with  Mr.  "Willett's  admirable 
prefatory  remarks  on  water-distribution,  and  a  few  words  of 
his  from  a  private  letter  received  at  the  same  time ;  noting 
only  farther  a  point  or  two  of  my  own  mountain  experience. 
When  'Punch'  threw  what  ridicule  he  could  *  on  my  propo- 
sal to  form  field  and  glen  reservoirs  on  the  Apennines  to  stay 
the  storm- waters ;  and,  calculating  ironically  the  quantity  that 
fell  per  acre  in  an  home's  storm,  challenged  me  to  stay  it,  he 
did  not  know  that  all  had  actually  been  done  to  the  required 
extent  by  the  engineers  of  three  hundred  years  since,  in  the 
ravine  above  Agubbio,  (the  Agubbio  of  Dante's  Oderigi,) — 
their  rampart  standing,  from  cliff  to  cliff,  unshaken,  to  this 
day  ;  and  he  as  little  foresaw  that  precisely  what  I  had  required 
to  be  done  to  give  constancy  of  sweet  waters  to  the  storm- 
blanched  ravines  of  Italy,  I  should  be  called  on  in  a  few  years 
more  to  prevent  the  mob  of  England  from  doing,  that  they 
may  take  them  away  from  the  fair  pastures  of  the  valley  of 
St.  John. 

The  only  real  difficulty  in  managing  the  mountain  waters  is 
when  one  cannot  get  hold  of  them, — when  the  limestones  are 
so  cavernous,  or  the  sands  so  porous,  that  the  surface  drainage 
at  once  disappears,  as  on  the  marble  flanks  of  hill  above  Luc- 
ca ;  but  I  am  alwa3's  amazed,  myself,  at  the  extreme  docility 
of  streams  when  they  can  be  fairly  caught  and  broken,  like 
good  horses,  from  their  youth,  and  with  a  tender  bridle-hand. 
I  have  been  playing  lately  with  a  little  one  on  my  own  rocks, 

*  It  Is  a  grotesque  example  of  tlie  evil  fortune  which  continually  waits 
upon  the  l»e.st  efforts  for  essevtial  good  made  in  this  unlucky  nineteenth 
century,  that  a  journal  usually  so  right  in  its  judgment,  and  sympatJietic  in 
its  temper,  (I  speak  in  entire  s(!ri()usness,)  and  fearless  l)esides  in  expressing 
both,  (see,  for  instjince,  tlie  splendid  article  on  the  Prince  Christian's  sport 
in  Uie  numl)er  for  the  12th  of  this  month,)  sliould  have  taken  the  wrong 
Bi<le,  and  tliat  merely  for  the  sjike  of  a  jest,  on  the  most  important  economi- 
cal que-stion  in  physics  now  at  issue  in  the  world  I 
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— now  as  tame  as  Mrs.  Bucklaud's  leopard,* — and  all  I  have 
to  complain  of  in  its  behaviour  is,  that  when  I  set  it  to  under- 
mine or  clear  away  rubbish,  it  takes  a  month  to  do  what  I  ex- 
pected it  to  finish  with  a  morning's  work  on  a  wet  day;  and 
even  that,  not  without  perpetual  encouragement,  approbation, 
and  assistance. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  my  extreme  discomfiture,  I  have  en- 
tirely failed  in  inveigling  the  water  to  come  down  at  all,  when 
it  chooses  to  stay  on  the  hill-side  in  places  where  I  don't  want 
it :  but  I  suppose  modern  scientific  drainage  can  accomplish 
this,  though  in  my  rough  way  I  can  do  nothing  but  peel  the 
piece  of  pertinacious  bog  right  off  the  rock, — so  beneficently 
faithful  are  the  great  Powers  of  the  Moss,  and  the  Earth,  to 
their  mountain  duty  of  preserving,  for  man's  comfort,  the 
sources  of  the  summer  stream. 

Now  hear  Mr.  Willett. 

"  Three  or  four  times  every  year  the  newspapers  tell  us  of  discomfort, 
suflfering,  disease,  and  death,  caused  by  floods.  Every  summer,  unnecessary 
sums  are  expended  by  farmers  and  labourers  for  water  carted  from  a  dis- 
tance, to  supply  daily  needs  of  man  and  beast.  Outbreaks  of  fever  from 
drinking  polluted  and  infected  water  are  of  daily  occurrence,  causing  torture 
and  bereavement  to  thousands. 

All  these  evils  are  traceable  mainly  to  our  wic-ked,  wasteful,  and  ignorant 
neglect;  all  this  while,  money  is  idly  acruniulatinij  in  uscle.«s  hoards;  jx-ople 
able  and  willing  to  work  are  getting  hungry  for  want  of  eniploynieni;  and 
the  wealth  of  agricultural  pro<luce  of  all  kinds  is  greatly  curtailed  for  want 
of  a  wise,  systematic,  and  simple  application  of  the  mutual  law  of  supply 
and  demmul\  in  the  storage  of  rain  trater. 

I  can  only  now  brietly  introduce  the  subject,  which  if  you  consider  it  of 
Bufflcient  imjK)rtanre  I  will  follow  up  in  future  letters. 

While  the  flooding  of  the  distrirls  south  of  the  Thames  at  London  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  rbaiuiel  by  the  embanknu-nt,  theri'l)V 
causing  the  floo<l-tide  to  form  a  sort  of  bore,  or  advancing  tidal-wave,  as  in 
the  Severn  and  Wye,  the  periodic  wint<r  floods  near  O.vford,  and  in  all  our 
upland  valleys,  are  admittedly  more  frequent  and  more  severe  than  former- 
ly; and  this  nM  on  account  of  the  increased  rainfall.  J  The  causes  are  to  be 
found  rather  in — 

♦  Sec  '  The  World,'  January  9th  of  this  year. 

f  Somewhere.  (I  think  in  '  Munera  Ptilveris,')  I  illustrated  the  law  of  Sup- 
ply and  D(;mand  in  commerce,  and  the  mudni-Hs  of  leaving  it  to  its  natural 
cons«.'«juences  without  iiiierfereiice,  by  the  laws  of  drouglit  and  rain. 

1  On  the  Continent,  however,  Uicre  /w*  been  an  incrctised  rainfall  in  the 
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I.  The  destruction  of  woods,  heaths,  and  moorlands. 

II.  The  paving  and  improved  road-making  in  cities  and  towns. 

III.  The  surface  drainage  of  arable  anil  pasture  lands. 

IV.  The  draining  of  morasses  and  fens;  and, 

V.  The  straightening  and  embanking  of  rivers  and  water-courseq. 

All  these  operations  have  a  tendency  to  throw  the  rainfall  rapidly  from 
higher  to  lower  levels. 

This  wilful  winter  waste  is  followed  by  woeful  summer  want, 

'  The  people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge. '  The  remedy  is  in  our  own  hands. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  once  wisely  said,  '  Every  cottage  should  have  its  porch, 
its  oven,  and  its  ta^jk.' 

And  every  farm- house,  farm -building,  and  every  mansion,  should  have  its 
reservoir;  every  village  its  series  of  reservoirs;  and  every  town  and  city  its 
multiplied  scries  of  reservoirs,  at  different  levels,  and  for  the  separate  storage 
of  water  for  drinking,  for  washing,  and  for  streets,  and  less  important  pur- 
poses. 

I  propose  in  my  next  to  give  more  in  detail  the  operation  of  the  principles 
here  hinted  at,  and  to  show  from  what  has  been  done  in  a  few  isolated  in- 
stances, what  would  follow  from  a  wider  and  more  general  application  of 
them." 

plains,  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  woods  on  the  mountains,  and  by  the 
coldness  of  the  summers,  which  cannot  lift  the  clouds  high  enough  to  lay 
snow  on  the  high  summits.  The  following  note  by  Mr.  Willett  on  my 
queries  on  this  matter  in  last  Fore,  will  be  found  of  extreme  value:  "  I  am 
delighted  with  '  Violet  le  Due's '  extracts.  Yet  is  it  not  strange  that  he  calls 
man  '  impotent'?  The  same  hands  that  can  cut  down  the  forests,  can  plant 
them;  that  can  drain  the  mora.ss,  can  dam  up  and  form  a  lake;  the  same 
child  that  could  lead  the  goats  to  crop  off  the  young  fir  tree  shoots,  could 
herd  them  away  from  them.  I  think  you  may  have  missed  Le  Due's  idea 
about  lower  glaciere  causing  higher  forests,  and  \-ice  versS.  '  Forests  collect 
snow,  retard  its  rapid  thaw,  and  its  collection  into  denuding  slides  of  snow 
by  this  lower  temperature,  and  retards  the  melting  of  the  glacier,  which 
therefore  grows— i.f.,  accumulates, — and  pushes  lower  and  lower  down  the 
valley.  The  reduction  in  temperature  condenses  more  of  the  warm  vapour, 
and  favours  growth  of  conifers,  which  gradually  spread  up  so  that  desti-uc- 
tion  of  forests  in  higher  regions  causes  melting  and  retraction  of  glaciers.' 
I  will  .send  you  shortly  an  old  &s.say  of  mine  in  which  the  storage  of  water 
and  the  dastructive  avalanche  were  u.sed  as  illu.strating  the  right  and  wrong 
use  of  accumulated  wealth.  Lord  Chichester's  agent  is  at  work  with  the 
plans  and  deUiils  for  us,  and  you  shall  have  them  early  in  the  new  year 
(D.V.),  and  for  it  may  I  say — 

'  With  patient  mind,  thy  path  of  duty  nm: 
God  nothing  does,  nor  suffers  to  be  done, 
But  thou  thyself  wouldst  do,  if  thou  couldst  see 
The  end  of  all  events  as  well  as  He.' " 
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I.  Affairs  of  the  Guild. 

I  am  liappy  to  be  able  at  last  to  state  that  the  memorandum  of  our  consti- 
tution, drawn  up  for  us  by  Mr.  Barber,  and  already  published  in  the  55th 
number  of  the  tirst  series  of  Fors,  has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
with  some  few,  but  imperative,  modilicatious,  to  which  I  both  respectfully 
and  gladly  submit,  seeing  them  to  be  calculated  in  every  way  to  increase 
both  our  own  u-sefulness,  and  pulilic  contidcnce  in  iis. 

The  organization  of  the  Guild,  thus  modified,  will  be,  by  the  time  this  let- 
ter is  published,  announced,  as  required  b}'  Ihe  Board,  in  tlie  public 
journals;  and,  if  not  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  some  unforeseen  iu- 
juriousness  to  existing  interests,  nitifled,  I  believe,  during  the  current 
month,  or  at  all  events  within  a  few  weeks.  I  have  prepared  a  brief  ab- 
stract of  our  constitution  and  aims,  to  be  issued  with  this  letter,  and  sent 
generally  in  answer  to  inquirj*. 

I  stated  in  my  last  letter  that  I  meant  to  take  our  accounts  into  my  own 
hands; — that  is  to  say.  while  they  will  always  Ijc  printed  in  their  properly 
formal  arrangement,  as  furnished  by  our  kind  arcounlants,  Mr.  Rydings 
and  Mr.  Walker,  I  shall  also  give  my  own  at)straet  of  them  in  the  form  mo.st 
intelligible  to  myself,  and  1  .sliould  tliiiik  also  to  some  of  my  readers.  This 
abstract  of  mine  will  be  the  only  one  given  in  Fors:  the  detailed  accounts 
will  be  sent  only  to  the  mcml)ers  of  the  Guild.  Until  the  registration  of  the 
Guild,  I  am  still  obliged  to  hold  the  Abl)ey  Dale  estate  in  my  own  name; 
and  as  we  cannot  appoint  our  new  trustees  till  we  are  sure  of  our  own  offl- 
cial  existence,  I  am  o])liged  to  order  the  payment  of  suUsciiptions  to  my  own 
account  at  the  Union  Bank,  to  meet  the  calls  of  current  expenses,  for  which 
I  have  no  authority  to  draw  on  the  account  of  the  Guild  but  by  che<iue  from 
Un  trustees. 

I  shall  only  farth«T  in  the  present  article  acknowledge  the  sums  I  have 
my.Hclf  received  since  the  last  statement  of  our  accounts  The  twenty  days 
since  the  beginning  of  the  ycjir  have  melted  into  tlieir  long  nights  without 
sufDcing  for  half  the  work  they  hatl  l)ecn  charged  to  do;  and  have  had 
farther  to  meet  claims  of  luiexiK'cted  duty,  not  profitless  to  the  Guild,  as- 
suredly; but  leaving  nic  still  unable  to  give  the  somewhat  lengthy  explana- 
tions of  our  year'B  doings,  without  which  our  accouQlti  would  be  unintelli- 
gible. 
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1877.  £   8.  d. 

Nov.    1.  Joseph  Stapleton 0  10  0 

7.  Mr.  Talbot  (Tithe) 100    0  0 

15.  John  Guy 5    9  10 

"      Frances  M.  Henderson 3    3  0 

"      Sale  of  Mr.  Sillar's  pamphlets  on  Usury .        .  0  17  0 

Dec.  17.  Louisa  A.  Keighley 5    0  0 

28.  Helen  J.  Ormerod 110 

31.  Elizabeth  Green 0  10  9 

1878. 

Jan.    1.  Margaret  Cox 5    0  0 

4.  R.  B.  Litchfield 20    0  0 

10.  William  Hall 2    2  0 

20.  Ada  Hartwell 5    0  0 

£148  13    7 

II.  Aflfairs  of  the  Master. 

The  lengthy  correspondence  given  in  our  last  article  leaves  me  no  fartJier 
space  for  talk  of  myself.  People  say  I  in\ite  their  attention  to  that  subject 
too  often:  but  I  must  have  a  long  gossip  in  March. 

III.  "8,  KiNGSGATE  Street,  WrNcnESTER,  23r(iJVar.,  1877. 
"  Dear  Sir, — If  you  will  not  help  us,  I  do  not  know  who  will. 

"  One  of  the  loveliest  parts  of  the  meadows  close  to  the  town  is  going  to 
be  entirely  and  irremediably  spoiled:  an  engine-house  is  to  be  built,  and  all 
the  drains  are  to  be  brought  into  a  field  in  the  middle  of  the  Itchen  Valley, 
so  that  the  buildings  will  be  a  blot  in  the  landscape,  an  eyesore  from  every 
point,  whether  looking  towards  South  Cross  or  back  from  there  to  the 
Cathedral  and  College;  or  almost  worse  than  these,  from  every  hill  round 
the  town  they  will  ha  the  most  conspicuous  objects.  I  think  you  know  the 
town;  l)ut  do  you  know  that  this  is  its  prettiest  part  ?  You  can  have  some 
idea  what  it  would  be  to  have  a  spot  which  has  been  dear  to  you  all  your 
life,  and  which  you  see  day  by  day  in  all  its  aspects,  utterly  ruined;  and 
besides,  it  seems  so  wrong  that  this  generation  should  spoil  that  which  is  not 
theirs,  but  in  which  none  have  really  more  than  a  life  interest,  but  which 
God  has  given  us  to  enjoy  and  to  leave  in  its  loveliness  for  those  after  us. 
I  wish  I  could  speak  as  strongly  as  I  feel,  if  it  would  induce  you  to  speak 
for  us,  or  rather  that  I  could  show  you  the  real  need  for  speaking,  as  I 
know  you  would  not  keep  silence  for  any  but  good  reasons.  Surely  destroy- 
ing 1)eauty  to  save  a  little  money  i«  doing  the  devil's  work,  though  I  am  told 
that  it  is  wrong  to  say  so. 

"  Yours  respectfully  and  gratefully, 

"  A.  H.  W. 

"  There  is  another  place  where  the  works  might  be,  where  they  could  be 
l)lanled  out,  and  where  the  trees  would  be  an  improvement;  some  engineers 
say  that  the  soil  too  is  better  suited  to  the  purpose.  Do  help  us  if  you  can  ! 
It  is  a  haunting  misery  to  me — both  what  we  shall  lose,  and  the  sin  of  it." 

Alas,  my  poor  friend,  no  mortal  can  help  you.  England  has  bred  up  a 
race  of  doggish  and  vile  persons,  for  the  Ijist  fifty  years.  And  they  will  do 
their  doggish  work,  be  sure  of  that,  whatever  you  or  I  can  say,  until,  verily, 
him  that  dielh  of  tbcm  the  ilogs  shall  cat. 
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rV.  The  following  admirable  letter  is  enough  for  its  work,  I  have  no 
room  for  the  article  it  enclosed : — 

"  Arnold  House,  IQth  Dec,  1877. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Ruskin, — It  is  very  singular  that  the  day  after  I  -wrote  to 
you  on  the  evils  of  drainage  as  adoj)tcd  by  modem  engineers,  such  an  article 
as  the  enclosed  should  appear  in  the  'Times.'  The  time  must  come  when 
most  of  the  expenditure  on  these  drains  will  prove  useless.  But  the  evil 
continues,  viz.,  of  adding  daily  more  streets  to  the  present  system,  often 
choking  the  drains  and  converting  them  into  stagnant  elongated  ces.spools, 
ten  times  more  injurious  than  the  old  ones,  because  of  the  risk  of  contagious 
and  infectious  germs  being  introduced  from  some  house  to  multiply  and 
infect  a  number.  The  remedy  I  think  should  be,  1st,  to  prevent  additions 
to  the  present  .system;  2ndly,  to  enact  that  instead  of  fresh  constructive 
works,  Ix'aring  interest  to  be  paiil  in  rates,  each  house  above  a  certain  rental, 
say  above  £20  a  year,  shall  be  compelled  to  deodorize  and  remove  its  own 
sewage — i.e.,  facal  matter  in  its  original  concentrated  form;  and  that  all 
smaller  houses  .should  l)e  done  by  the  municipality  or  local  board,  who 
should  employ  a  staff  of  labourers  to  do  it  by  districts,  weekly,  the  material 
being  very  valuable  to  agriculturists  if  kept  concentrated  and  deodorized  by 
the  charcoal  of  peat  or  of  tan,  of  sawdust,  and  of  rubbi.sh  of  all  sorts. 
Labour  of  this  kind  would  employ  a  great  many  now  burdensome  to  the 
rates,  unemployed;  land  would  be' fertilize^l  instead  of  impoverished;  and 
eventually  jicrhaps  districts  now  infested  with  drains  that  don't  drain  might 
be  gradually  won  from  the  senseless  system  of  accumulating  streams,  to  the 
natural  order  of  distribution  and  deposit  under  earth  for  fertilizing  ob.iect.s 

"  Ju.st  as  '  dirt  is  something  in  it.s  wrong  place,'  so  social  evils  are  mainly 
wrong  applications  of  right  powers;  nay,  even  sin  itself  is  but  the  misu.se  of 
Divine  gifts, — the  use  at  wrong  times  and  places  of  right  iastincts  and  pow- 
ers. 

"Pardon  these  scribblings;  but  when  I  see  and  feel  deeply,  T  think  per- 
haps if  I  put  the  thoughts  on  paper  to  you,  they  may  perhaps  take  a  letter 
f(jrm,  and  be  .sown  in  places  where  they  may  tjike  root  and  spring  up  and 
bear  fruit  to  man's  benefit,  and  therefore  to  the  glorj-  of  the  Great  Father. 
"  Ever  mo.st  faithfully  and  gratefully, 

"Henry  Willett." 

V.  The  following  "word  about  the  notice  which  appeared  in  la.st  Fors 
about  the  Cyfarthfa  Ironworks"  deserves  the  reader's  best  attention;  the 
writer's  name  and  position,  whicli  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give,  being  to  me 
suflkiont  guarantee  of  its  truslworthine&s. 

' '  Their  owner  has  lately  passetl  as  a  martyr  to  unreasonable  demands  from 
his  workmen,  in  more  than  one  publication.  But  what  are  the  faet.s  ?  Mr. 
Crawsjiav  held  himself  aloof  from  the  Ironmasters'  eoniliinalion  which  in 
1^73  locked  out  the  workmen.  When  the  works  of  the  eotnbined  masU'rs 
were  renix'ned.  it  was  uj)on  an  agreed  reduction.  Mr.  Crawshay's  work- 
men sent  a  depiiljition  to  liim,  ofTering  to  work  upon  tlie  terms  agree<l  upon 
at  the  other  wf)rks  of  the  di.stricf;  but  Mr.  Cniwshay  woiihl  not  acci-de  un- 
les.M  his  men  mcepted  ttn  jn^r  rfnt.  Mow  the  rate  that  was  to  be  paid  by  hi.s 
rivals  in  trade,  and  received  by  his  men's  fellow  workmen  in  the  .-^ame  town 
and  district  !  In  a  montli  or  two  the  As-sociatnl  Ma'-lers  obtained  another 
reduction  of  ten  per  cent,  from  their  men.  Mr.  Crawshay's  workmen  wailed 
tijxin  him.  ;md  olTered  to  lto  in  at  (limr  new  terms.  But  no:  they  must  still 
accept  ten  per  cent,  below  their  neighbours,  or  Ik-  shut  out.  In  another 
couple  of  months  wages  fell  another  ten  jxT  cent.  Mr.  Crawshay's  men 
mode  the  same  offer,  and  met  with  the  same  rebuff.     This  was  rci>eule<l,  I 
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think,  a  fourth  time— (wages  certainly  fell  forty  per  cent  in  less  than  a 
twelvemonth)— but  Mr.  Crawshay  had  nailed  his  colours  to  the  mast  for  ten 
per  cent,  below  anj'body  else. 

"  It  is  quite  true,  as  Lord  Aberdare  says,  that  '  the  Cyfarthfa  Works  are 
closed  because  the  men  would  not  work  at  the  wages  offered  them.'  But 
"what  else  is  true  ?    The  following: — 

"1.  The  works  presumably  could  have  been  worked  at  a  profit,  with 
wages  at  the  same  rate  as  was  paid  at  rival  works. 

"2.  The  demand  that  his  men  should  work  at  ten  per  cent,  less  wages 
than  was  given  in  the  same  market,  Avas  the  unjustifiable  act  of  an  unscrupu- 
lous competition,  and  the  heartless  act  of  an  unreasonable  and  selfish  master. 

"3.  Had  the  men  submitted  to  his  terms,  it  would  have  been  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  reducing  the  whole  of  their  fellow- workmen  in  the  Asso- 
ciated works.     Hence, 

"4.  "What  has  been  called  the  unreasonable  conduct  of  infatuated  work- 
men, can  be  clearly  traced  to  conduct  on  their  masters'  part  flagrantly  un- 
reasonable; and  the  stand  they  made  was  recommended  alike  by  justice,  by 
regard  for  the  other  employers,  and  by  imselfish  solicitude  for  their  fellows 
in  the  trade. 

"  I  may  add— Had  the  men  quietly  submitted,  the  works  would  have  run 
only  a  short  time.  Iron- workers  are  now  suffering  from  one  of  those  stages 
in  the  march  of  ci\ilization  which  always  produces  suffering  to  a  few.  Steel 
rails  have  supplanted  iron  rails,  and  capitalists  who  have  not  adapted  their 
plant  accordingly  must  needs  stand.  Some  may  perhaps  feel  that  a  great 
capitalist  who,  having  amassed  an  enormous  fortune,  has  neither  built  mar- 
ket, hall,  fountain,  or  museum  for  the  town  where  he  made  it,  might  be  ex- 
pected7  at  all  events,  to  acknowledge  his  responsibility  by  adapting  his  works 
to  meet  the  times,  so  that  a  little  population  of  wealth  producers  might  be 
kept  in  bread.  However  that  may  be,  Cyfarthfa  Works  standing  has  no  more 
to  do  with  strikes  and  unreason  of  workmen  than  '  Tenterden  steeple  has  to 
do  with  Goodwin  Sands.'  The  ironworkers,— poor  creatures  ! — had  nothing 
to  do  with  putting  the  knife  to  their  throats  by  helping  Mr.  Bessemer  to  his 
invention  of  cheap  steel;  but  of  course  they  have  long  since  got  the  blame  of 
the  collapse  of  the  iron  trade.  All  the  capitalists  in  all  the  journals  have 
said  so.  They  might  exclaim  with  Trottj-  Veck,  '  We  must  be  bom  bad — 
that's  how  it  is. '  " 

VI.  The  following  correspondence  requires  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  words 
of  preliminary  information. 

For  the  last  three  or  four  years  it  has  been  matter  of  continually  increas- 
ing surprise  to  me  that  I  never  received  the  smallest  contribution  to  St. 
George's  Fund  from  any  friend  or  disciple  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill's. 

I  had  originally  calculated  largely  on  the  support  I  was  likely  to  find 
among  persons  who  liad  been  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  experiment 
made  at  Marylebone  imder  m}'  friend's  superintendence.  But  this  hope 
was  utterly  disappointed;  and  to  my  more  acute  astonishment,  because  Miss 
Hill  was  wont  to  reply  to  any  more  or  less  direct  inquiries  on  the  subject, 
with  ej)isfles  proclaiming  my  faith,  charity,  and  patience,  in  language  so 
laudat4)ry,  that,  on  the  la.st  occasion  of  my  receiving  such  answer,  to  a  re- 
quest for  a  general  sketch  of  the  Marylebone  work,  it  became  imp>ossible  for 
me,  in  any  human  modesty,  to  print  the  reply. 

The  increasing  mysterj'  was  suddenly  cleared,  a  month  or  two  ago,  by  a 
St.  George's  Companion  of  healthily  sound  and  impatient  temper,  who  in- 
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formed  mc  of  a  case  kno-wn  to  herself,  in  which  a  man  of  great  kindness  of 
disposition,  who  was  well  inclined  to  give  aid  to  St.  George,  had  been  di- 
verted from  such  intention  by  hearing  doubts  expressed  by  Miss  Hill  of  my 
ability  to  conduct  any  practical  enterprise  successfully. 

I  requested  the  lady  who  gave  me  tiiis  information  to  ascertain  from  Miss 
Hill  herself  what  she  had  really  said  on  the  occasion  in  question.  To  her 
letter  of  inquiry,  Miss  Hill  replied  in  the  following  terms: 

"  Madam, — In  justice  to  Mr.  Rusldn,  I  write  to  say  that  there  has  evi- 
dently been  sonic  misapprehension  respecting  my  words. 

"  Excuse  mc  if  I  add  that  beyond  stating  this  fact  I  do  not  feel  called 
uix)n  »o  enter  into  correspondence  with  a  stranger  about  my  friend  .^Ir.  lius 
kin,  or  to  explain  a  private  conversation  of  my  own. 

"  I  am.  Madam,  yours  tnily, 

"  OcTAviA  Hill." 

Now  it  woidd  h:\ve  been  very  difficult  for  Miss  Hill  to  have  returned  a 
reply  less  satisfactory  to  her  correspondent,  or  more  irril^iting  to  a  temper  like 
mine.  For,  in  the  first  place,  I  considered  it  her  bounden  duty  to  enter  into 
correspondence  with  all  strangers  whom  she  could  possibly  reach,  concern- 
ing her  friend  Mr.  Kuskin,  and  to  .s;iy  to  them,  what  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying  to  me:  and,  in  the  second  place,  I  considered  it  entirely  contrary  to 
her  duty  to  say  any  thing  of  me  in  private  conversation  which  she  did  not  feel 
called  upon  to  "  e.\piain"  to  whomsoever  it  interested.  I  wrote,  therefore, 
at  once  myself  to  Miss  Hill,  requesting  to  know  why  she  had  not  replied  to 
Mrs. 's  question  more  explicitly:  and  received  the  following  reply: 

"14,  NoTTrNon-iM  Place,  Oct.  1th,  1877. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Ruskin, — I  wrote  instantly  on  receiving  Mrs.  's  letter 

to  sjiy  that  my  words  had  Ix-en  misunderstood.  I  could  not  enter  with  a 
stranger,  and  such  a  stranger  I  !  ((<)into  anything  more  concerning  a  friend, 
or  a  private  conversjition. 

"  But  if  )io>i  like  to  know  anything  I  ever  said,  or  thought,  about  you  for 
the  twenty  four  vears  I  have  known  you,  '  mo.st  exjilicitly  '  shall  you"  know; 
and  you  will  find  no  trace  of  any  thought,  much  less  word,  that  was  not  ut- 
terly loyal,  anrl  even  reverenliv  tender  towards  you"  (my  best  thanks! — 
had  I  been  more  roughly  handled,  who  knows  what  migiit  have  come  of 
it?)  "  Carlyle,  who  never  saw  me,  told  you  I  wa.s  faithful.  Failliful— I 
should  think  so  !  I  could  not  Ik;  anything  else.  A.sk  tiiosp  who  liavc 
watched  my  life.  I  have  not  courted  you  l)y  tlatterv  ;  I  have  not  feigned 
agreement  where  I  dilTered  or  did  not  understand  ;  \  have  not  sought  you 
among  those  I  did  not  trust  or  resiurf;"  (thanks,  again,  in  the  name  of  "my 
acquaintance  generally,)  "  I  have  nr)t  worried  you  with  infnisi\('  (piestions 
or  letters.  I  have  lived  very  far  away  from  you,  l)ut  has  there  been  lliouirht 
or  deed  of  mine  uneoloured  by  tlie  inlluence  of  the  early,  the  abidimr,  and 
the  continuous  leaclnn;;  yoii  gave  me?  Have  I  not  striven  to  carry  out 
■what  you  have  taught  in  the  place  where  I  have  been  called  to  live  ?  Was 
there  a  moment  when  I  would  nf)l  have  serve<l  you  joyfully  at  any 
cost  ?    Ask  those  who  know,  if,  when  you  have  faileJl  or  paineil  me,  (J)  I 

(a)  I  hnvo  noconc  ption  wtint  MIsh  Hill  moant  hy  thiB  ndmirinf?  pjironttiMte,  ax  she 
knew  DothiiiK  whatever  of  tin-  iRTHon  who  wrote  to  ner,  except  her  curiosity  n»specllnK 
mc. 

(/<)  I  hIioiiIiI  liave  been  glad  to  liave  known  the  occaulonB  on  which  I  did  either,  l)eforc 
being  excuMcU. 
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have  not  invariably  said,  if  I  said  anything,  that  you  might  have  good  rea. 
sons  of  which  I  knew  nothing,  or  might  have  difficulties  1  could  not  under- 
stand  ;  or  that  you  had  had  so  much  sorrow  in  your  life,  that  if  it  was 
easier  to  j'ou  to  act  thus  or  thus  in  ways  affecting  me,  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned I  was  glad  you  should  freely  choose  the  easier.  You  have  seen 
nothing  of  me  ;  (c)  but  ask  those  who  have,  whether  for  twenty-four  years  I 
have  been  capable  of  any  treasonable  thought  or  word  about  you.  It  mat- 
ters nothing  to  me  ;  (d)  but  it  is  sad  for  you  for  babbling  tongues  to  make 
you  think  anj'  one  who  ought  to  know  jou,  chattered,  and  chattered  falsely, 
about  you. 

"  I  remember  nothing  of  what  I  mid,  (e)  but  distinctly  what  I  thought, 
and  think,  and  will  write  that  to  you  if  you  care.  Or  if  you  feel  there  is 
more  that  I  can  do  to  set  the  rumour  at  rest  than  the  strong  positive  asser- 
tion I  have  made  that  I  have  been  misunderstood,  tell  me.  (/)  But  my  own 
experience  of  character  and  of  the  world  makes  me  resolutely  adhere  to  my 

belief  that  though  Mrs. would  vastly  like  to  get  behind  that,  {g)  that, 

and  nothing  else,  is  the  right,  true,  and  wise  position  as  far  as  you  and  as 
far  as  I  (A)  am  concerned.     Shall  I  not  leave  it  there,  then  V 

"  I  am  sorry  to  write  in  pencil ;  I  hope  you  will  not  tind  it  difficult  to 
read.     I  am  ill  and  not  able  to  be  up. 

"  1  have  tried  to  answer  both  points.  First,  to  show  that  I  liave  contra- 
dicted the  statement,  and  that  explanations  of  what  I  did  say  (/)  (unless  to 
yourself)  seem  to  me  most  unwise  and  uncalled-for. 

"  And  .stcondly.  to  assure  30U,  so  far  as  words  will,  that  however  inade- 
quate you  may  feel  the  response  the  world  has  given,  an  old  friend  has  not 
failed  "you  in  thought,  nor  intentionally,  though  she  seems  to  have  made  a 
confusion,  by  some  clumsy  words.     Hoping  }  ou  may  feel  both  things, 

"  lam,  yours  as  always, 

"  OcTAviA  Hill." 

To  this  letter  I  replied,  that  it  was  very  pretty ;  but  that  I  wanted  to 
know,  as  far  as  possible,  exactly  what  Miss  Hill  had  said,  or  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying. 

I  received  the  following  reply  The  portions  omitted  are  irrelevant  to  the 
matter  in  band,  but  shall  be  supplied  if  Miss  Hill  wishes. 

"14,  NoTTTKOHAM  Place,  W.,  Nov.  3rrf,  1877. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Ru.«kin, — I  offered  immediately,  on  October  6tli,  on  receiving 
inp  your  first  letter,  to  tell  you  anything  I  had  ever  said  about  you.     What- 
ever needed  explanation  seemed  to  me  best  said  to  you. 

*  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

"  I  have  spoken  to  you,  I  think,  and  certainly  to  others,  of  what  appears 
to  me  an  incapacity  in  you  for  management  of  great  practical  work,— -due, 

fr)  This  stat<»ment  appears  tome  a  Pincrular  one;  and  the  rather  that  Mis-s  Hill,  In 
8ubf»»v|ii.-iit  i.f  1..1-0.  imnlies.  a«!  I  understand  them,  that  she  has  seen  a  f^ood  deal  of  me. 

(d>  ]  III'  tnat  it  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  matt4»r  much. 

(>")  I  r.-t   and  somehow  blame,  this  shortnes.'^  of  memory.    The  time  is  not  a 

dlrtfti.t  .  ■  II  nrfitrht  wih-Ics      Anything  I  say,  myself,  earnestly,  of  my  friends, 

I  can  ri-iii(-riil»-r  for  at  lea-st  at  many  years 

(/)  The  onlv  thintr  to  be  done,  whnnpeople  have  been  mimmderstood.  Is  to  state  what 
they  will     iiIm.i,  in  tliiK  rasf  Mikk  Hill  nas  just  declared  impossible  for  her  to  do. 

(0>  ^  would — and  so  should  I 

(*)  !  "  -am  conwme<l,  probably. 

•'^  I'  !  iiilHTcd  then*  but   with  a"  vafnie  sense  of  danper  in  explaining  the 

§anie.  •■it.«-|»t  lo  myself  ;  1  do  not  think  the  1  rvhi^ntiim  would  have  been  unwise,'  a^ 
rt  was  certainly  not  •  uncalled-for.'  But  I  suspect  the  sayings  themtelves  to  have  beeo 
Dotta, 
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in  my  opinion,  partly  to  an  ideal  standard  of  perfeclion,  -wLich  finds  it  hard 
to  accept  any  limitations  in  perfection,  even  temjwrarily;  paitly  to  a  strange 
power  of  gathering  round  you,  and  trusting,  the  wrong  people,  which  I 
never  could  understand  in  you,  as  it  mingles  so  strangely  with  rare  powers 
of  perception  of  character,  and  which  always  seemed  to  me  therefore  rather 
a  deliberate  ignoring  of  disqualitications,  in  hope  that  that  would  stimulate 
to  better  action,  but  which  hope  was  not  realized. 

•'  In  Mr. s  case,  and  so  far  as  1  can  recollect  in  every  case  iu  which  I 

have  spoken  of  this,  it  has  been  when  I  have  found  people  puzzled  them- 
selves by  not  tinding  they  can  take  you  a.s  a  practical  guide  in  their  own 
lives,  yet  feeling  that  you  must  mean  practical   result  to   follow  on  your 

teaching,  and  inclined  to  think  you  cannot  help  them.     Mr. and  I  were 

great  fnends:  when  I  was  a  girl,  and  he  a  young  man,  we  read  and  talked 
over  your  bfxjks  together.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  many  years  till  he  asked 
me  to  come  and  see  him  and  his  wife  and  children.  He  is  a  manufacturer, 
face  to  face  with  difficult  problems,  full  of  desire  to  do  right,  with  mem- 
ories of  ideals  and  resolutions,  building  his  house,  managing  his  mills,  with 
a  di.«tinct  desire  to  do  well.  I  found  liim  inclined  to  tiiink  perhaps  after  all 
he  had  been  wrong,  and  that  you  could  teach  him  nothing,  becau.^^e  he  could 
not  apply  your  definite  directions  to  his  own  life.  The  object  of  my  words 
■was  just  this:  '  Oh,  do  not  think  so.  All  the  nol)ility  of  standard  and  aim, 
all  the  conscience  and  clear  sight  of  right  priucii)les,  is  there,  and  means  dis- 
tinct action.  Do  not  look  to  Mr.  Ku.'^kin  for  definite  direction  about  prac- 
ticiil  things:  he  is  not  the  best  judge  of  them.  You,  near  to  the  netessities 
of  this  tangible  world  and  of  action,  must  make  your  own  lile.  and  apply 
principles  to  it.  Necessity  is  God's,  rightly  estimated,  and  cannot  lie  incon 
si.stent  with  right.  But  listen  to  the  teacher  w  ho  sees  nearer  to  perfection 
tlian  almost  any  of  us:  never  lose  sight  or  memory  of  what  he  sets  before 
you,  and  resolutely  apply  it,  cost  what  it  may,  to  your  own  life.' 

"  I  do  think  you  most  incapable  of  carrying  out  any  great  practical  scheme. 
I  do  not  the  less  think  you  have  influenced,  and  w  ill  intluence,  action  deeply 
and  rightly. 

»  ♦  *  »  ♦ 

"  I  have  never  sjud,  or  implied,  that  I  was  unable  to  answer  any  question. 
I  did  think,  and  do  think,  the  explanation  of  what  I  might  have  said,  ex- 
cept to  }/i>iirHilf,  likely  to  do  you  more  harm  than  gooil;  partly  bec.iusc  1  do 
strongly  tliinii,  and  cannot  be  sure  that  1  might  not  have  .said,  tliat  1  do  feel 
you  to  have  a  certain  inciipacity  for  practical  work;  and  all  the  other  sidi-  it  is 
dillicult  for  the  world  to  .see.  It  is  dilTerent  to  .say  it  to  a  friend  who  rever- 
ences you,  and  one  says  more  completely  what  one  means.  1  was  glad  when 
you  sjiid,  '  Let  the  thing  be  while  you  arc  ill.'  God  knows  I  nm  ill,  l)ut 
remember  your  proposid  to  leave  it  was  in  answer  to  one  offering  to  tell  you 
all.  And  I  never  have  to  any  other  single  creature  made  my  liealih  liny 
rea.son  whatsoever  for  not  answering  any  (juestion,  or  fulfilling  indeed  any 
other  duty  of  my  not  very  ea-sy  life.  Clearly,  some  one  has  received  an 
impression  from  what  I  said  to  Mr.  ,  verv  dilTerent  from  what  1  had  in- 
tended to  convj-y,  but  he  seemed  in  tune  witli  your  spirit  and  nunc  toward.s 
you  when  I  siK)ke. 

"  For  any  pain  my  action  may  linvc  given  you,  I  earnestly  desire  to  apol- 
ogize— yes,  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me.  I  never  wronged  or  injured  you  or 
your  work  in  thought  or  word  intenlionallv;  and  I  am,  whatever  you  may 
think,  or  seem  to  sjiy,  Faillifully  yours, 

"  OCTAVIA    IIlLL." 

To  tills  letter  I  replied  ns  follows: — 

"  Bhantwood,  Nortmber  4,  1877. 
"  My  dear  OtUivia,--!  am  glad  to  have  at  lust  your  letter,  though  it  waa 
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to  Mrs.  ,  and  not  to  mc,  that  it  ought  at  once  to  have  been  addressed. 

without  forcing  me  to  all  the  trouble  of  getting  at  it.  Your  opinions  of  me 
are  perhaps  of  little  moment  to  me,  but  of  immense  moment  to  others.  But 
for  this  particular  opinion,  that  I  trust  the  wrong  people,  I  wish  j'ou  to  give 
me  two  sufficient  examjiles  of  the  error  you  have  imagined.  You  yourself 
■will  be  a  notable  third;  and  at  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses,  the  word 
will  be  established, 

"  But  as  I  have  never  yet,  to  my  own  knowledge,  '  trusted '  any  one  who 
has  failed  me,  except  yourself,  and  one  other  person  of  whom  I  do  not  sup- 
pose you  are  thinking,  I  shall  be  greatly  instructetl,  if  you  vdW  give  me  the 
two  instances  I  ask  for.  I  never  trusted  even  my  father's  man  of  business; 
but  took  my  father's  word  as  the  wisest  I  could  get.  And  I  know  not  a  sin- 
gle piece  of  business  I  have  ever  undertaken,  which  has  failed  by  the  fault 
of  any  person  chosen  by  me  to  conduct  it. 

"Tell  me,  therefore,  of  two  at  least.  Then  I  will  request  one  or  two 
more  things  of  you;  being  always 

"  Affectionately  yours, 

"  J.  R. 

"P.S. — Of  all  injuries  you  could  have  done — not  me — but  the  cause  I 
have  in  hand,  the  gi%ing  the  .slightest  countenance  to  the  vulgar  mob's  cry 
of  '  unpractical '  was  the  fatallest." 

The  reader  maj'  perhaps,  at  first,  think  this  repl}'  to  Miss  Hill's  sentimen- 
tal letter  somewhat  hard.  He  will  see  by  the  following  answer  that  I  knew 
the  ground:— 

"14,  Nottingham  Place,  W.,  Nov.  5,  1877. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Ruskin, — You.<5ay  that  I  am  a  notable  instance  of  your  having 
trusted  the  wrong  people.  Whether  you  have  been  right  hitherto,  or  are 
right  now,  the  instance  is  equally  one  of  failure  to  understand  character.  It 
is  the  only  one  I  have  a  right  to  give.  I  absolutely  refuse  to  give  other  in- 
stances, or  to  discuss  the  characters  of  third  parties.  My  opinion  of  your 
power  to  judge  character  is,  and  must  remain,  a  matter  of  opinion.  Di.^cus- 
sions  about  it  would  be  useless  and  endless;  Ijcsides,  after  your  letters  to  me, 
you  will  hardly  be  astonished  that  I  decline  to  continue  this  correspondence. 

"I  remain,  yom-s  faithfully, 

"  OctaVia  Hill." 

I  wa»,  however,  a  little  astonished,  though  it  takes  a  good  deal  to  astonish 
me  nowadays,  at  the  suddenness  of  the  change  in  tone;  but  it  rendered  my 
next  reply  easier: — 

"CoKPtJS  CiTRisTi  College,  Oxford, 

1th  November,  1877. 

"My  dear  Octavia, — You  err  singularly  in  imagining  I  invited  you  to  a 
'  discMission.'  I  am  not  apt  to  discuss  ^j/*//tliing  willi  persons  of  your  senti- 
mental volubility;  and  lho.se  with  whom  I  enter  on  discus.siou  do  not,  there- 
fore, find  it  cither  u.s<!less  or  endless. 

"  I  r('(iuircd  of  you  an  answer  to  a  perfectly  simple  question.  That  answer 
I  n'(jiiire  again.  Your  most  prudent  friends  will,  I  believe,  if  you  con.sult 
tlicni,  recommend  your  rendering  il;  for  they  will  probably  perceive — what 
it  is  strange  sliould  have  escaped  a  mind  .so  logical  and  delicate  as  yours — 
that  you  have  a  iM-tter  right  to  express  your  '  opinions '  of  my  discarded  .ser- 
vants, to  myself,  who  know  them,  anrl  after  the  time  is  long  past  when  your 
fnuiknesH  could  have  injured  them,  than  to  express  your  '  opinions  '  of  your 
discarded  muster,  to  persons  who  know  tothiug  of  iiim,  at  the  precise  time 
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■n-hcn  such  expression  of  opinion  is  calculated  to  do  him  (he  most  fatal 
injury. 

"  In  the  event  of  your  final  refusal,  you  will  oblige  me  by  sending  me  a 
copy  of  my  last  letter  for  publication, — your  own  being  visibly  prepared  for 
the  press. 

' '  Should  you  inadvertently  have  destroyed  my  last  letter,  a  short  abstract 
of  its  contents,  as  apprehended  by  you,  will  be  all  that  is  needful." 

"14,  Nottxngh.vm  Place,  W.,  8th  Xar.,  1877. 
"Dear  Mr.  Ruskin, — I  did  consult  friends  whom  I  consider  both  prudent 
and  generous  before  I  declined  to  make  myself  the  accuser  of  third  per^jus. 
"  f  send  you  at  your  request  a  copy  of  your  last  Utter;  but  I  disjipprove 
of  the  publication  of  this  (correspondence.  Such  a  publication  ob\iously 
could  not  be  complete,*  and  if  incomplete  must  be  misleading.  Neither  do 
I  see  what  good  object  it  could  .serve. 

"  I  feel  it  due  to  our  old  friendship  to  add  the  e.vpre.ssion  of  my  conviction 
that  the  publication  would  injuie  you,  and  could  not  injure  me. 

"  I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

"  OctaVia  Hill." 

I  saw  no  occasion  for  continuing  the  correspondence  farther,  and  closed  it 
on  the  receipt  of  this  last  letter,  in  a  private  note,  which  Miss  Hill  is  wel- 
come to  make  public,  if  she  has  retained  it. 

Respecting  the  general  tenor  of  her  letters,  I  have  only  now  to  observe  that 
she  is  perfectly  right  in  .supposing  me  unfit  to  conduct,  myself,  the  opera- 
tions with  which  I  entru.sted  /ifir;  but  that  .she  has  no  means  of  estimating 
the  success  of  other  operations  with  which  I  did  not  entrust  her, — such  as 
the  organization  of  the  Oxford  Schools  of  Art;  and  that  she  has  become  un- 
fortimately  of  late  confirmed  in  the  impre&sion,  too  common  among  reforma- 
tory lal)Ourers,  that  no  work  can  be  practical  which  is  prospective.  The  real 
relations  of  her  effort  to  that  of  the  St.  George's  Guild  hiive  already  been 
stated,  (Fors,  X.,  1871,  i)age  72);  and  the  estimate  which  I  had  fonncd  of 
it  is  shown  not  to  have  l)een  unkind,  by  her  acknowledgement  of  it  in  the 
following  letter, — justifying  me,  I  think,  in  the  disapi)oiulmeut  expressed  in 
the  lieginningof  this  article. 

"  14,  NoTTFNr.iiAM  Place,  Ort.  iird.  1875. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Raskin, — I  s<nd  you  accounts  of  both  blocks  of  buildings, 
and  have  paid  in  to  your  bank  the  second  che<jue,  — that  for  Paradise  Place, 
£20  Tw.  H(t.     I  lliiiik  neither  .•ircomil  requires  explanation. 

"  But  I  have  to  thank  you.  more  than  words  will  acliievc  doing,  in  silent 
gratitude,  for  your  last  letter,  which  1  shall  In  asiire  .-is  one  of  my  Ik-sI  |H)s- 
scfwions.  I  had  no  idea  y<ni  could  have  honestly  spoken  m)  of  work  which  I 
Lave  always  thought  had  impressed  vou  more  with  il>.  inqierfcctioiis,  than 
as  contributing  to  any  gotnl  end.  iMiat  it  actually  was  in  large  niciusure 
derived  from  you,  there  can  l)e  no  dout)t.  I  have  Ih-ch  reading  during  my 
holiilays,  for  the  first  time  since  before  I  knew  you,  the  first  volume  of 
'  M(Hlcrn  Painters,'  which  Mr.  Hond  was  gocnl  enough  to  lend  me  these 
holidays;  and  I  was  much  impressed,  not  only  witii  the  distinct  recollection 
I  had  of  purogruph  after  imrugraph  when  once  the  subj(;cl  wuii  recalled,— 

*  ThiH  in  uot  at  all  obvlouB  to  me.    I  con  complete  it  to  the  lost  Bjrllable,  if  Miss  IIUI 

wlHheH. 
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not  only  with  the  memory  of  how  the  passages  had  struck  me  when  a  girl,— 
but  how  even  the  individual  words  had  been  new  to  me  then,  and  the 
quotations, — notably  that  from  George  Herbert  about  the  not  fooling, — had 
first  sent  me  to  read  the  authors  quoted  from.  I  could  not  help  recalling, 
and  seeing  distinctly,  how  the  whole  tone  and  teaching  of  the  book,  strik- 
ing on  the  imagination  at  an  impressionable  age,  had  biassed,  not  only  this 
public  work,  but  all  my  life.  I  always  knew  it,  but  I  traced  the  distinct 
lines  of  intluence.  Like  all  derived  work,  it  has  been,  as  I  said,  built  out 
of  material  my  own  experience  has  furnished,  and  built  very  differently  to 
anything  others  would  have  done  ;  but  I  know  something  of  how  much  it 
owes  to  you,  and  in  as  far  as  it  has  been  in  any  way  successful,  I  wish  you 
would  put  it  among  the  achievements  of  your  life.  You  sometimes  seem 
to  see  so  few  of  these.  Mine  is  indeed  poor  and  imperfect  and  small  ;  but 
it  is  in  this  kind  of  way  that  the  best  intiuence  tells,  going  right  down  into 
people,  and  coming  out  in  a  variety  of  forms,  not  easily  recognized,  yet 
distinctly  known  by  those  who  know  best ;  and  hundreds  of  people,  whose 
powers  are  tenfold  my  own,  have  received, — will  receive, — their  direction 
from  your  teaching,  and  will  do  work  better  worth  your  caring  to  have 
influenced.  "  I  am,  yours  always  affectionately, 

"  OcTAviA  Hill." 

With  this  letter  the  notice  of  its  immediate  subject  in  Fors  will  cease, 
though  I  have  yet  a  word  to  say  for  my  other  acquaintances  and  fellow- 
labourers.  Miss  Hill  will,  I  hope,  retain  the  administration  of  the  Maryle- 
bone  houses  as  long  as  she  is  inclined,  making  them,  by  her  zealous  and 
disinterested  service,  as  desirable  and  profitable  a  possession  to  the  Guild  as 
hitherto  to  me.  It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  she  has  acted  as  the 
administrator  of  this  property,  and  paid  me  five  per  cent,  upon  it  regularly, 
entirely  without  salary,  and  in  pure  kindness  to  the  tenants.  My  own  part 
in  the  work  was  in  taking  five  instead  of  ten  percent.,  which  the  houses 
would  have  been  made  to  pay  to  another  landlord  ;  and  in  pledging  myself 
neither  to  sell  the  property  nor  raise  the  rents,  thus  enabling  Miss  Hill  to 
assure  the  tenants  of  peace  in  their  homes,  and  encourage  every  effort  at  the 
improvement  of  them. 
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LETTER  LXXXVII. 

By  my  promise  that,  in  tlie  text  of  tliis  series  of  Fors,  there 
shall  be  "  no  syllable  of  complaint,  or  of  scorn,''  I  pray  the 
leader  to  understand  that  I  in  no  wise  intimate  any  change  of 
feeling  on  my  own  part.  I  never  felt  more  difficulty  in  my  life 
than  I  do,  at  this  instant,  in  not  lamenting  certain  things  with 
more  than  common  lament,  and  in  not  speaking  of  certain 
people  with  more  than  common  scorn. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  fulfil  these  rightly  warning  functions  of 
Fors  without  implying  some  measure  of  scorn.  For  instance, 
in  tlie  matter  of  choice  of  books,  it  is  impossible  to  warn  my 
scholars  against  a  book,  without  implying  a  certain  kind  of 
contempt  for  it.  For  I  never  would  warn  them  against  any 
writer  whom  I  liad  complete  respect  for, — however  adverse  to 
me,  or  my  woik.  Then*  are  few  sti-onger  adversaries  to  St. 
George  than  Voltaire.  But  my  scholai-s  are  welcome  to  read 
as  much  of  Voltaire  as  tliey  like.  His  voice  is  mighty  among 
the  ages.  Whereas  tliey  are  entiiely  forbitlden  Miss  Marti- 
ueau, — not  because  she  is  an  intidel,  but  because  she  is  a  vulgar 
and  foolish  one.* 

Do  not  say,  or  tiiink,  I  am  breaking  my  word  in  asserting, 
once  for  all,  with  reference  to  e.\anjj)le,  this  necessary  principle. 
This  very  vow  and  law  that  I  liave  set  myself,  7/i;/tV^  be  hon- 
oured sometimes  in  the  breach  of  it,  so  only  that  the  transgres- 
sion be  visibly  not  wanton  or  incontinent.  Nay,  in  this  very 
instance  it  is  because  I  am  not  speaking  iu  j^ure  contempt,  but 

*  I  U8P  the  word  vulgar,  here,  In  Its  first  sense  of  egoism,  not  of  solflshnoss, 
lull  of  not  seeing  one's  own  relations  to  the  universe.  Miss  Marlinciiu  jdnnn 
a  iKKik — afterwards  popular— nnd  goes  to  breakfast,  "not  knowing  what  a 
great  tiling  had  In-cn  done."  80  Mr.  Uuekle,  dying,  thinks  only— he  sLuii 
uol  tJui.Hh  his  lM>uk.     Nut  ut  ull  wbelbcr  God  will  over  uiuke  up  ilia. 
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have  latel}'  been  as  nmcli  surprised  by  the  beauty  of  a  piece  of 
Miss  Martineaii's  writings,  as  I  have  been  grieved  by  the  deadly 
effect  of  her  writings  generally  on  the  mind  of  one  of  my  best 
pupils,  who  had  read  them  without  telling  me,  that  I  make  her 
a  definite  example.  In  future,  it  will  be  ordinarily  enough  for 
me  to  say  to  ray  pupils  privately  that  they  are  not  to  read  such 
and  such  books  ;  while,  for  general  order  to  my  Fors  readers, 
they  may  be  well  content,  it  seems  to  me,  with  the  list  of  the 
books  I  want  them  to  read  constantly,  and  with  such  casual 
recommendation  as  I  may  be  able  to  give  of  current  literature. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  quite  lovely  little  book  just  come  out 
about  Irish  children,  '  Castle  Blair,' — (which,  let  me  state  at 
once,  I  have  strong  personal,  though  stronger  impersonal, 
reasons  for  recommending,  the  writer  being  a  very  dear  friend; 
and  some  Irish  children,  for  many  and  many  a  year,  much 
more  than  that).  But  the  ^wpersonal  reasons  are — first,  that 
the  book  is  good  and  lovely,  and  true;  having  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  a  noble  child  in  it,  (Winny,)that  I  ever  read;  and 
nearly  the  best  description  of  the  next  best  thing — a  noble 
dog;  and  reason  second  is  that,  after  Miss  Edgeworth's 
'Ormond '  and  'Absentee,'  this  little  book  will  give  more  true 
insight  into  the  proper  way  of  managing  Irish  people  than  any 
other  I  know.* 

Wherewith  I  have  some  more  serious  recommendations  to 
give  ;  and  the  fii-st  shall  be  of  this  most  beautiful  passage  of 
Miss  Martineau,  which  is  quoted  f roni  '  Deerbrook '  in  the 
review  of  her  autobiography  : — 

"  In  the  house  of  every  wise  parent,  may  then  be  seen  an 
epitome  of  life — a  sight  wliose  consolation  is  needed  at  times, 
perliaps  by  all.  Which  of  the  little  children  of  a  virtuous 
household  can  conceive  of  his  entering  into  his  parents'  pur- 

*  Also,  I  have  had  it  long  on  my  mind  to  name  the  '  Adventures  of  a  Phae- 
ton '  as  a  very  deliphtful  and  wise  book  of  its  kind  ;  very  full  of  pleasant 
play  and  doo]i  and  pure  feelinp  ;  much  interpretation  of  some  of  the  best 
pointH  f)f  CJeminn  eharacter  ;  and,  last  and  least,  willi  i)ieces  of  descriptioa 
in  it  whifh  T  sbf)uM  he  plad,  selfishly,  to  think  inferior  to  what  the  public 
pruiK;  iu  'Modern  Painters,' — 1  au>  only  say,  they  seem  to  WMjyuile  as  good. 
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suits,  or  interfering  with  them  ?  How  sacred  are  the  study 
and  the  office,  the  apparatus  of  a  knowledge  and  a  power  which 
he  can  only  venerate!  Which  of  these  little  ones  dreams  of 
disturbing  the  course  of  liis  parents'  thought  or  achievement? 
AVhich  of  them  conceives  of  the  daily  routine  of  the  household 
— its  going  forth  and  coming  in,  its  rising  and  its  rest — having 
been  different  before  its  birth,  or  that  it  would  be  altered  by 
his  absence  ?  It  is  even  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him  when  it 
now  and  then  occurs  to  him  that  there  is  anything  set  apart  for 
him — that  he  h;is  clothes  and  couch,  and  that  liis  mother  thinks 
and  cares  for  him.  If  he  lags  behind  in  a  walk,  or  finds  him- 
self alone  among  the  trees,  he  does  not  dream  of  being  missed  ; 
but  home  rises  up  before  him  as  he  has  always  seen  it — his 
father  thoughtful,  his  mother  occupied,  and  the  rest  gay,  with 
the  one  difference  of  his*  not  being  there.  This  he  believes, 
and  has  no  other  trust  than  in  his  shriek  of  terror,  for  being 
ever  remembered  more.  Yet,  all  tlie  while,  from  day  to  day, 
from  year  to  year,  without  one  moment's  intermission,  is  the 
providence  of  his  parent  around  him,  brooding  over  the  work- 
ings of  his  infant  spirit,  cluistening  its  passions,  nourishing  its 
affections — now  ti'ouhliiig  it  with  salutart/  pain,  now  ajiimat- 
ing  it  with  even  more  wholesome  ddight.  All  the  while,  is  the 
order  of  the  household  affairs  regulated  for  the  comfort  and 
profit  of  these  lowly  little  ones,  though  they  regard  it  rever- 
ently, because  they  cannot  comprehend  it.  They  may  not 
know  of  all  this — how  their  guardian  bends  over  their  ])illow 
nightly,  and  lets  no  word  of  their  careless  talk  drop  unheeded, 
and  records  every  sob  of  infant  grief,  hails  every  brightening 
gleam  of  reason  and  every  chirp  of  childish  glee — they  n)ay 
not  know  tliis,  because  they  could  not  understand  it  aright,  and 
each  little  heart  would  be  inflated  with  jiride,  each  little  mind 
would  lose  the  grace  and  purity  of  its  unconsciousness;  but  the 
guardianship  is  not  the  less  real,  constant,  and  tender  for  its 
being  unrecognized  by  its  objects." 

This  passage  is  of  especial  value  to  me  just  now,  because  I 

•Italics  mine. 
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have  presently  to  speak  about  faith,  and  its  power;  and  I  have 
never  myself  thought  of  the  innocent  faithlessness  of  children, 
but  only  of  their  faith.  The  idea  given  here  by  Miss  Martineau 
is  entirely  new  to  rae,  and  most  beautiful.  And  had  she  gone 
on  thus,  expressing  her  own  feelings  modestly,  she  would  have 
been  a  most  noble  person,  and  a  verily  'great'  writer.  She 
became  a  vulgar  person,  and  a  little  writer,  in  her  conceit ; — 
of  which  I  can  say  no  more,  else  I  should  break  my  vow 
unnecessarily. 

And  by  way  of  atonement  for  even  this  involuntary  disobe- 
dience to  it,  I  have  to  express  great  shame  for  some  words 
spoken,  in  one  of  the  letters  of  the  first  series,  in  total  misun- 
derstanding of  Mr.  Gladstone's  character. 

I  know  so  little  of  public  life,  and  see  so  little  of  the  men 
who  are  engaged  in  it,  that  it  has  become  impossible  for  me  to 
understand  their  conduct  or  speech,  as  it  is  reported  in  jour- 
nals. 

There  are  reserves,  references,  diflficulties,  limits,  excite- 
ments, in  all  their  words  and  ways,  which  are  inscrutable  to 
me ;  and  at  this  moment  I  am  unable  to  say  a  word  about  the 
personal  conduct  of  any  one,  respecting  the  Turkish  or  any 
other  national  question, — remaining  myself  perfectly  clear  as  to 
what  was  always  needed,  and  still  needs,  to  be  done,  but  utter- 
ly unable  to  conceive  whi/  people  talk,  or  do,  or  do  not,  as 
liitherto  they  have  spoken,  done,  and  left  undone.  But  as  to 
the  actual  need,  it  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  Mr.  Carlyle, 
Mr.  Fronde,  and  several  other  men  of  'creditable'  (shall  we 
say)  name,  gathered  together  at  call  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  for  a 
great  national  need,  together  with  a  few  other  men  of  mure 
retired  and  studious  mind,  Edward  Burne  Jones  for  one,  and 
myself  fur  anuther,  did  then  plainly  and  to  the  best  of  their 
faculty  tell  the  English  nation  what  it  had  to  do. 

The  jieople  of  England  answered,  by  the  mouths  of  their 
journals,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Froude  knew  nuthing  of 
history,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  dishonest  leader  of  a  ])arty, 
and  that  the  rest  of  us  were  insignificant,  or  insane,  persons. 

Whereupon  the   significant  and  sagacious  persons,  guiding 
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tlie  opinions  of  tlie  public,  throngli  its  press,  set  themselves 
diligently  to  that  solemn  task. 

And  I  will  take  some  pains  to  calculate  for  yon,  my  now 
doubtless  well-informed  and  soundly  purposed  readers,  what 
expenditure  of  type  there  has  been  on  your  education,  guid- 
ance, and  exhortation  by  those  significant  persons,  in  these  last 
two  years. 

I  am  getting  into  that  Cathedra  Pestilentiae  again  ! — My 
good  reader,  I  mean,  truly  and  simply,  that  I  hope  to  get,  for 
next  month,  some  approximate  measure  of  the  space  in  heaven 
which  would  be  occupied  by  the  unfolded  tissue  or  web  of  all 
tlie  columns  of  the  British  newspapers  which  have  during 
tliese  last  two  years  discussed,  in  your  pay,  the  Turkish  ques- 
tion. All  that  counsel,  you  observe,  you  have  bought  with  a 
price.  ^Ir.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Froude  gave  you  theirs  gratis,  as 
all  the  best  things  are  given ;  I  put  nearly  a  prohibitory  tax 
upon  mine,  that  you  might  not  merely  travel  with  your  boots 
on  it ;  but  here  was  an  article  of  counsel  made  up  for  your 
consumption  at  market  price.  You  liave  paid  for  it,  I  can  tell 
you  that^  approximately,  just  now,  one  million  nine  liundred 
and  four  thousand  nine  liundred  and  eighteen  pounds.  You 
have  voted  also  in  your  beautiful  modern  manner,  and  daily 
directed  your  governors  what  they  were  to  do  for  British  in- 
terests and  honour.     And  your  result  is well,  you  shall  tell 

me  your  opinions  of  that  next  month;  but — whatever  j'our 
opinions  may  be — here  is  the  result  for  you,  in  words  which 
are  not  of  the  newest,  certainly,  and  yet  are  in  a  most  accurate 
sense  "  This  Evening's  News." 

"'  Quare  frcmuerunt  Gentes,  et  Popnli  meditati  sunt  inania. 

"Astiterunt  Reges  terne,  et  Principes  convenerunt  in 
unum,  adversus  Doiiiinum  et  advereus  Christum  ejus. 

"  Disrum]):iiiiiis  vincula  eorum,c't  projiciamus  a  nobis  jugum 
ipsorum. 

"Qui  habitat  in  cells  irridebit  eos,  et  Dominus  subsannabit 

COS. 

"  Tunc  hjquetur  ad  eos  in  ira  sua,  et  in  furore  sue  conturbu- 
bit  eos." 
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If  you  can  read  that  bit  of  David  and  St.  Jerome,  as  it 
stands,  so  be  it.  If  not,  this  translation  is  closer  than  the  one 
yon,  I  suppose,  donH  know  : — 

"  Why  have  the  nations  foamed  as  the  sea ;  and  the  people 
meditated  emptiness? 

"  The  Kings  of  the  earth  stood,  and  tlie  First  Ministers  met 
together  in  conference,  against  the  Lord,  and  against  His 
Christ. 

"Let  us  break,  they  said,  the  chains  of  the  Lord  and  Christ. 
Let  us  cast  away  from  us  the  yoke  of  tlie  Lord  and  Christ. 

"  He  that  inhabits  heaven  shall  laugh  at  them,  and  the  Lord 
shall  mock  them. 

"Then  shall  He  speak  to  them  in  His  anger,  and  torment 
them  with  His  strength." 

Thei'e  are  one  or  two  of  the  points  of  difference  in  this  ver- 
sion which  I  wish  you  to  note.  Our  '  why  do  the  heathen 
rage'  is  unintelligible  to  us,  because  we  don't  think  of  oiir- 
sel/oes  as  '  heathen  '  usually.  But  we  are  ;  and  the  nations 
spoken  of  are — the  British  public,  and  the  All-publics  of  our 
day,  and  of  all  days. 

Noi-  is  the  word  '  rage '  the  right  one,  in  the  least.  It  means 
to  "  fret  idly,"  like  useless  sea, — incapable  of  real  rage,  or  of 
any  sense, — foaming  out  only  its  own  shame.  "  The  wicked 
are  like  the  troubled  sea,  when  it  cannot  rest,  whose  waters 
east  up  mire  and  dirt ;" — and  even  just  now — the  purest  and 
best  of  public  men  spitting  out  emptiness  only  and  mischief. 
"Fluctibus  Gt  fremitu  assurgens,  Benace  making."  In  the 
Septuagint,  the  word  is  to  neigh  like  a  horse — ("They  were 
as  fed  horses  in  the  morning;  every  one  neighed  after  his 
neighbour's  wife.") 

Then,  I  have  put  the  full  words  'of  the  Lord  and  Christ' 
in  the  tiiird  verse,  instead  of  '  their,'  because  else  people  don't 
Bce  who  '  tliey  '  are. 

And  in  the  fourth  verse,  observe  that  the  '  anger '  of  the 
Lord  is  tlie  mind  in  which  He  speaks  to  the  kings ;  but  His 
'  fury  '  is  i\\G  pyHtrtical  stress  of  the  thunder  of  His  power,  and 
of  the  hail  and  death  with  which  he  '  troubles'  them  and  tor- 
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merits.  Read  this  piece  of  evening's  news,  for  instance.  It 
is  one  of  thousands  such.  Tliat  is  what  is  meant  by  ''Hesliall 
vex  them  in  His  sore  displeasure,"  which  words  you  have 
chanted  to  your  pipes  and  bellows  so  sweetly  and  so  long, — 
'  His  so- 0-0- ore  dis-plea-a-sure.' 

But  here  is  the  thing,  nearly  at  your  doors,  reckoning  by 
railway  distance.  "  The  mother  got  impatient,  thrust  the 
child  into  the  snow,  and  hurried  on — not  looking  back," 

But  you  are  not  '  vexed,'  you  say  ?  No, — perhaps  that  is 
because  you  are  so  very  good.  And  perhaps  the  muffins  will 
be  as  cold  as  the  snow,  too,  soon,  if  you  don't  eat  them.  Yet 
if,  after  breakfast,  you  look  out  of  window  westward,  you  may 
see  some  "  vexation"  even  in  England  and  Wales,  of  whicli 
more,  presently,  and  if  you  read  this  second  Psalm  again,  and 
make  some  effort  to  understand  it,  it  may  be  provisionally  use- 
ful to  yon, — provisionally  on  your  recognizing  that  there  is  a 
God  at  all,  and  that  it  is  a  Lord  that  reigndh,  and  not  merely 
a  Laio  that  reigneth,  according  to  the  lattei'-day  divinity  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Mr.  George  Dawson.  Have  patience 
with  me.  I'm  not  speaking  as  I  didn't  mean  to.  I  want  you 
to  read,  and  attentively,  some  things  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
and  Mr.  Dawson  have  said  ;  but  you  must  have  the  caterpillar 
waslied  out  of  the  cabbage,  first. 

I  want  you  to  read, — ever  so  many  things.  First  of  all.  and 
nothing  else  till  you  have  well  mastered  that,  the  history  of 
Montenegro  given  l)y  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  'Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury '  for  May  1S77,  p.  3G().  After  that,  'Some  Current 
Fallacies  about  Turks,'  etc.,  by  the  Rev.  Malcolm  MacColl, 
'  Nineteenth  Centiirv,'  December  1877,  p.  S31.  After  that, 
the  J)uke  of  Argyll's  '  ^lorality  in  Politics.'  And  after  that, 
the  obituary  of  '  George  Dawson,  Politician,  Lecturer,  ami 
Preacher,'  by  the  Rev.  R.  AV.  Dale,  '  Nineteenth  Cerjtury,' 
August  1877,  \\  44. 

It  is  an  entirely  kind  and  earnest  review  of  one  of  the  chief 
enemies  of  Evangelicalism,  by  an  Evangelical  clergyman.  The 
closing  passages  of  it  (pp.  oU  to  01)  are  entirely  beautiful  and 
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wise, — the  last  sentence,  let  me  thankfully  place  for  an  abid- 
ing comfort  and  power  in  St.  George's  schools. 

"■  To  despise  the  creeds  in  which  the  noblest  intellects  of 
Christendom  in  past  times  found  rest,  is  presumptuous  folly  ; 
to  suppose  that  these  creeds  are  a  final  and  exact  statement  of 
all  that  the  Church  can  ever  know,  is  to  forget  that  in  every 
creed  there  are  two  elements, — the  divine  substance,  and  the 
human  form.  The  form  must  change  with  the  changing 
thoughts  of  men  ;  and  even  the  substance  may  come  to  shine 
with  clearer  light,  and  to  reveal  unsuspected  glories,  as  God 
and  man  come  nearer  together." 

And  the  whole  of  the  piece  of  biography  thus  nobly  closed 
is  full  of  instruction  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  it,  there  is  a  state- 
ment (pp.  49 — 51)  respecting  which  I  have  somewhat  contra, 
dictory  to  say,  and  that  very  gravely.  I  am  sorry  to  leave  out 
any  of  the  piece  I  refer  to :  but  those  of  my  readers  who  have 
not  access  to  the  book,  will  find  the  gist  of  what  I  must  con- 
tradict, qualifiedly,  in  these  following  fragments. 

A.  "  The  strength  of  his  (George  Dawson's)  moral  teaching 
was  largely  derived  from  the  firmness  of  his  own  conviction 
that  the  laws  which  govern  human  life  are  not  to  be  evaded ; 
that  they  assert  their  authority  with  relentless  severity  ;  that 
it  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  cheat  them  ;  that  they  have  no  pity  ; 
that  we  must  obey  them,  or  else  suflfer  the  consequences  of  our 
disobedience.  He  insisted,  with  a  frequency,  an  earnestness, 
and  an  energy  which  showed  the  depth  of  his  own  sense  of 
the  importance  of  this  part  of  his  teaching,  that  what  a  man 
sows  he  nmst  also  reap, — no  matter  though  he  has  sown  ignor- 
antly  or  carelessly  ;  that  the  facts  of  the  physical  and  moral 
universe  have  a  stern  reality  ;  and  that,  if  we  refuse  to  learn 
and  to  recognize  the  facts,  the  best  intentions  are  unavail- 
ing. The  iron  girder  nmst  be  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
weight  that  is  put  upon  it,  or  else  it  will  give  way, — no 
matter  whether  the  girder  is  meant  to  support  the  roof 
of  a  railway  station,  or  the  floor  of  a  church,  or  the  gal- 
lery of  a  theatre.  Hard  work  is  necessary  for  success  in  busi- 
ness j   and   tlie  man  who  works  hardest — other  things  being 
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equal — is  most  likely  to  succeed,  whether  he  is  a  saint  or  a 
sinner." 

B.  "  The  facts  of  the  universe  are  steadfast,  and  not  to  bo 
clianged  by  human  fancies  or  follies;  the  laws  of  the  universe 
are  relentless,  and  will  not  relax  in  the  presence  of  human 
weakness,  or  give  way  under  the  pressure  of  human  passion 
and  force." 

c.  "  No  matter  though  you  have  a  most  devout  and  conscien- 
tious belief  that  by  mere  praying  you  can  save  a  town  from 
typhoid  fever ;  if  the  drainage  is  bad  and  the  water  foul,  pray- 
ing will  never  save  the  town  from  typhoid." 

Thus  fur,  Mr.  Dale  has  been  stating  the  substance  of  Mr. 
Dawson's  teaching;  he  now, as  accepting  that  substance,  so  far 
as  it  reaches  himself,  pi-oceeds  to  carry  it  farther,  and  to  apply 
the  same  truths — admitting  them  to  be  truths — to  spiritual 
things.  And  now,  from  him  we  have  this  fullowing  most  im- 
portant and  noble  passage,  which  I  accept  for  wholly  true,  and 
])lace  in  St.  George's  schools. 

D.  "It  would  be  strange  if  these  truths  became  false  as  soon 
as  they  are  applied  to  the  religious  side  of  the  life  of  man. 
Tiie  spiritual  universe  is  no  more  to  be  made  out  of  a  man's 
own  head,  than  the  material  universe  or  the  moral  universe. 
Tliere^  too,  the  conditions  of  human  life  are  fixed.  There,  too, 
we  have  to  respect  the  facts ;  and,  whether  we  respect  them  or 
not,  the  facts  remain.  There,  too,  we  have  to  confess  the  au- 
thority of  the  actual  laws ;  and,  whether  we  confess  it  or  not, 
we  shall  suffer  for  breaking  them.  To  6uj)pose  that,  in  rela- 
tion to  tiie  spiritual  universe,  it  is  safe  or  right  to  believe  what 
we  think  it  pleasant  to  believe, — to  suppose  that,  because  we 
think  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  the  spiritual  universe  should 
1)6  ordered  in  :i  particular  way,  therefore  we  are  at  liberty  to  act 
aa  though  this  were  certainly  the  way  in  which  it  is  ordered,  and 
that,  though  we  happen  to  be  wrong,  it  will  make  no  difference, 
— is  preposterous.  No;  water  drowns,  fire  burns,  whether  we 
believe  it  or  not.  No  belief  of  ours  will  change  the  facts,  or 
reverse  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  universe.  It  is  our  fiist  busi- 
ness to  discover  the  laws,  and  to  learn  how  the  facte  stand." 
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I  accept  this  passage — observe,  totally, — but  I  accept  it  for 
itself.  The  basis  of  it — the  preceding  Dawsonian  statements, 
A,  B,  and  c, — I  wholly  deny,  so  far  as  1  am  a  Christian.  If  the 
Word  of  Christ  be  true,  the  facts  of  the  physical  universe  are 
not  steadfast.  They  are  steadfast  only  for  the  iniidel.  But 
these  signs  shall  evermore  follow  them  that  believe.  "  They 
shall  take  up  serpents,  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it 
shall  not  hurt  them."  No  matter  how  bad  the  drainage  of  the 
town,  how  foul  tlie  water,  '"He  shall  deliver  thee  from  the 
noisome  pestilence ;  and  though  a  thousand  fall  at  thy  right 
hand,  it  shall  not  come  nigh  thee.''^  This,  as  a  Christian,  I  am 
bound  to  believe.  This,  speaking  as  a  Christian,  I  am  bound 
to  proclaim,  whatever  the  consequences  may  be  to  the  town,  or 
the  opinion  of  me  formed  by  the  Common  Council ;  as  a 
Christian,  I  believe  prayer  to  be,  in  the  last  sense,  sufficient  for 
the  salvation  of  the  town ;  and  drainage,  in  the  last  sense,  in- 
sufficient for  its  salvation.  Not  that  you  will  find  me,  looking 
back  tlirough  the  pages  of  Fors,  unconcerned  about  drainage. 
But  if,  of  the  two,  I  must  choose  between  drains  and  prayer — 
"why,  look  you  " — whatever  you  may  think  of  my  wild  and 
whii-ling  words,  I  will  go  pray. 

And  now,  therefore,  for  St.  George's  schools,  I  most  sol- 
emnly reverse  the  statement  b,  and  tell  my  scholars,  with  all 
the  force  that  is  in  me,  that  the  facts  of  the  universe  are  not 
steadfast,  that  they  ake  changed  by  human  fancies,  and  by 
liuman  follies  (much  more  by  human  wisdoms,) — that  the  laws 
of  the  universe  are  no  more  relentless  than  the  God  who  wrote 
them, — that  they  will  relax  in  the  presence  of  human  weak- 
ness, and  DO  give  way  under  the  pressure  of  Imman  passion 
and  force,  and  give  way  so  totally,  before  so  little  passion  and 
force,  that  if  you  have  but  '  faith  '  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
notJdng  shall  be  impossible  unto  you. 

"Are  these  merely  fine  ])hrases,  or  is  he  mad,  as  people 
say?''  one  of  my  polite  readers  asks  of  another. 

Neitiier,  oh  polite  and  pitying  friend.  Observe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  T  simply  speak  as  a  Christian,  and  express  to  you 
accurately  what  Ciiristian  doctrine  is.     I  am  myself  so  nearly, 
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as  you  are  so  grievously  faithless  to  less  than  the  least  grain  of 
— Colman's — mustard,  that  /can  take  up  no  serpents,  and  raise 
no  dead. 

But  I  don't  say,  therefore,  that  the  dead  are  not  raised, 
nor  tiiat  Christ  is  not  risen,  nor  the  head  of  the  serpent  bowed 
under  the  foot  of  the  Seed  of  the  "Woman.  I  say  only, — if 
my  faith  is  vain,  it  is  because  I  am  yet  in  my  sins.  And  to 
others  I  say — what  Christ  bids  me  say.  That,  simply, — that 
literally, — that,  positively ;  and  no  more.  "  If  thou  wilt  be- 
lieve, thou  shalt  see  the  salvation  of  God." 

If  thou  wilt  (wouldest) — Faith  being  essentially  a  matter  of 
will,  after  some  other  conditions  are  met.  For  how  shall  they 
believe  on  whom  they  have  not  heard,  and  how  shall  they  hear 
without  a  preacher?  Yea  ;  but — asks  St.  George,  murmuring  be- 
hind his  visor, — much  more,  how  shall  they  hear  without — ears. 

He  that  hath  ears,  (it  is  written) — let  him  hear; — but  how 
of  him  that  hath  none  ? 

For  observe,  fur  the  greater  multitude  of  men  cannot  hear 
of  Christ  at  all.  You  can't  tell  an  unloving  person,  what  love 
is,  preach  you  till  his  doomsday.  What  is  to  become  of  them, 
God  knows,  who  is  their  Judge  ;  but  since  they  cannot  hear  of 
Ciirist,  they  cannot  believe  in  II im,  and  for  them,  the  Laws  of 
the  Univei'se  are  unchangeable  enough.  But  for  those  who 
ran  hear — comes  the  farther  question  whether  they  will.  And 
then,  if  they  do,  whether  they  will  be  steadfast  in  the  faitli, 
steadfast  behind  the  shield,  point  in  earth,  cross  of  iron — 
(c<»ni|)are  '  Laws  of  Fesole,'  chapter  iii.,  and  the  old  heraldic 
Word  '  restrial,'  of  bearings,  tirst  written  in  blood,) — else,  hav- 
ing begun  in  the  spirit,  they  may  only  be  "  made  perfect  in  the 
Hosh."  (Gal.  iii.  3.)  But  if,  having  begun  in  the  Spirit,  they 
grieve  it  not,  tliere  will  be  assuredly  among  them  the  chorus- 
leader.  He  that  "  leads  forth  tlic  choir  of  the  Spirit,"  and 
worketh  miracles  among  yon,     (Gal.  iii.  5.) 

Now,  lastly,  read  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  PVoude's  History 
of  England,  the  passage  beginning,  "  Here,  therefore,  we  are 
to  enter  upon  one  of  the  grand  scenes  of  history,"  *  down  to 

•Octavo  edition  of  IH.'iH,  vol.  ii.,  p.  841. 
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"  He  desired  us  eacli  to  choose  our  confessor,  and  to  confess 
our  sins  one  to  another ;"  and  the  rest,  I  give  here,  for  end 
of  this  Fors  : — 

"  The  day  after,  he  preached  a  sermon  in  the  cliapel  on  the 
59th  Psahn  :  'O  God,  Thou  hast  cast  us  off.  Thou  hast  de- 
stroyed us ; '  concluding  with  the  words,  '  It  is  better  that  we 
should  suffer  here  a  short  penance  for  our  faults,  than  be  re- 
served for  the  eternal  pains  of  hell  hereafter ; ' — and  so  end- 
ing, he  turned  to  us,  and  bade  us  all  do  as  we  saw  him 
do.  Then  rising  from  his  place  he  went  direct  to  the  eldest 
of  the  brethren,  who  was  sitting  nearest  to  himself,  and, 
kneeling  before  him,  begged  his  forgiveness  for  any  offence 
which  in  heart,  word,  or  deed  he  might  have  committed 
against  him.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  next,  and  said  the 
same ;  and  so  to  the  next,  through  us  all,  we  following  him, 
and  saying  as  he  did, — each  from  each  imploring  pardon. 

"  Thus,  with  imobtrusive  nobleness,  did  these  poor  men 
prepare  themselves  for  the  end  ;  not  less  beautiful  in  their 
resolution,  not  less  deserving  the  everlasting  remembrance  of 
mankind,  than  those  three  hundred  who  in  the  summer  morn- 
ing sate  combing  their  golden  hair  in  the  passes  of  Ther- 
mopylse.  We  will  not  regret  their  cause ;  there  is  no  cause 
for  which  any  man  can  more  nobly  suffei*  than  to  witness  that 
it  is  better  for  him  to  die  than  to  speak  words  which  he  does 
not  mean.  Nor,  in  this  their  hour  of  trial,  were  they  left 
without  higher  comfort. 

"  '  Tlie  third  day  after,'  the  story  goes  on,  '  was  the  mass  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  God  made  known  His  presence  among 
us.  For  when  the  host  was  lifted  uj),  there  came  as  it  were  a 
wliisper  of  air,  which  breathed  u])on  our  faces  as  we  knelt. 
Some  perceived  it  witli  the  bodily  senses  ;  all  felt  it  as  it 
thrilled  into  their  hearts.  And  then  followed  a  sweet,  soft 
Round  of  music,  at  whicli  our  vi'noral)le  father  was  so  moved, 
G(»d  being  thus  al)uii(h»ntly  manifest  among  us,  that  he  sank 
down  in  tears,  and  for  a  long  time  could  not  continue  the 
service — we  all  remaining  stupefied,  hearing  the  melod}',  and 
feeling  tlu!  marvellous  effects  of  it  upon  our  spirits,  but  know- 
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ing  neither  whence  it  came  nor  whither  it  went.  Only  our 
hearts  rejoiced  as  we  perceived  that  God  was  with  us  indeed.'" 

It  can't  be  the  end  of  this  Fors  however,  I  find,  (15th  Feb- 
ruary, half-past  seven  morning,)  for  I  have  forgotten  twenty 
things  I  meant  to  say  ;  and  this  instant,  in  my  morning's 
reading,  opened  and  read,  being  in  a  dreamy  state,  and  not 
knowing  well  what  I  was  doing, — of  all  things  to  find  a  new 
message ! — in  the  first  chapter  of  Proverbs. 

I  was  in  a  dreamy  state,  because  I  had  got  a  letter  about  the 
Thirlmere  debate,  which  was  to  me,  in  my  proposed  quietness, 
like  one  of  the  voices  on  the  hill  behind  the  Princess  Pairzael. 
And  she  could  not  hold,  without  cotton  in  her  ears,  dear  wise 
sweet  thing.  But  luckily  for  me,  I  have  just  had  help  from 
the  Beata  Vigri  at  Venice,  who  sent  me  her  own  picture  and 
St.  Catherine's,  yesterday,  for  a  Valentine  ;  and  so  I  can  hold 
on  : — only  just  read  this  first  of  Proverbs  with  me,  please. 

"  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  king  of  Israel. 

"  To  know  wisdom  and  instruction." 

(Not  to  '  o])ine '  them.) 

^^  To  j^ero.'/' re  the  words  of  understanding." 

(He  that  hath  eyes,  let  him  read — he  that  hath  ears,  hear. 
And  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf, — if  patient  and  silent  by  the 
right  road-side, — there  may  also  be  some  one  to  say  '  He  is 
coming.') 

"  To  receive  the  instruction  of  Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Judg- 
MKNT,  and  Equity." 

Four  things, — oh  friends, — which  you  have  not  only  to  per- 
ceive, but  to  rt'ceive.  And  the  species  of  these  four  things, 
and  the  origin  of  their  8|)ecie8, — you  know  them,  doubtless, 
well, — in  these  scientific  days? 

"  To  give  subtlety  to  the  8imi)le ;  to  the  youn^  man,  knowl- 
edge and  discretion." 

(Did  ever  one  hear,  lately,  of  a  young  man's  wanting  either? 
Or  of  a  simple  ])crs(»n  who  wished  to  be  sui)tle?  Are  not  we 
all  subtle — even  to  the  total  defeat  of  (»ur  hated  antagonists, 
the  Prooshians  iiml  Rooshians?) 

"A  wise  man  will  hear  and  will  increase  learning." 
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{e.g.  "  A  stormy  meeting  took  place  in  the  Birmingham 
Town  Hall  last  night.  It  was  convened  by  the  Conservative 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  Government ;  but  the  Liberal  Association  also  issued 
placards  calling  upon  Liberals  to  attend.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Stone,  the  President  of  the  Conservative  Association, 
but  the  greater  part  of  his  speech  was  inaudible  even  upon 
the  platform,  owing  to  the  frequent  bursts  of  applause,  groans, 
and  Kentish  fire,  intermingled  with  comic  songs.  Flags  bear- 
ing the  words  'Vote  for  Bright'  and  'Vote  for  Gladstone' 
were  hoisted,  and  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Government.  Dr.  Sebastian  Evans  moved,  and  Alderman 
Brinsley  seconded,  a  resolution  expressing  confidence  in  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  Mr.  J.  S.  AV right  moved,  and  Mr.  R. 
W.  Dale  seconded,  an  amendment,  but  neither  speaker  could 
make  himself  heard  ;  and  on  the  resolution  being  put  to  the 
meeting  it  was  declared  carried,  but  the  Liberal  speakers  dis- 
puted the  decision  of  the  chairman,  and  asserted  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  meeting  were  against  the  resolution." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  February  13tli,  1878.) 

"  And  a  man  of  understanding  shall  attain  imto  wise  coun- 
sels." 

(Yes,  in  due  time;  but  oh  me — over  what  burning  marie, 
and  by  what  sifting  of  wheat !) 

"  To  understand  a  proverb,  and  the  interpretation." 
(Yes,  truly — all  this  chapter  I  have  known  from  my  moth- 
er's knee — and  never  understood  it  till  this  very  hour.) 
"  The  words  of  the  wise  and  their  dark  sayings." 
(Behold,  this  dreamer  cometli, — and  this  is  his  dream.) 
"The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge:  but 
fools  despise  wisdom  and  instruction." 

(e.g.  "  Ilerr ,  one  of  the  Socialist  leaders,  declaring  that 

he  and  his  friends,  since  they  do  not  fear  earthly  Powers,  are 
not  likely  to  be  afraid  of  Powers  of  any  other  kind." — J^all 
J/all  Gazette,  same  date.*) 

*  I  tiikf  this  passage  mil  of  an  important  piece  of  intclligenco  of  a  quite 
CODlrury  uuU  jjrcully  cucoura^ug  kind.     "A  new  political  party  bua  just 
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"  Mj  son,  hear  the  instruction  of  thy  father,  and  forsake 
not  the  law  of  thy  mother." 

The  father  is  to  teach  the  boy's  reason  ;  and  the  mother,  his 
win.  He  is  to  take  his  father's  word,  and  to  obey  his  mothers 
— look,  even  to  the  death. 

(Therefore  it  is  that  all  laws  of  holy  life  are  called  '  mother- 
laws '  in  Venice. — Fors,  1877,  page  26.) 

"  For  they  shall  be  an  ornament  of  grace  unto  thy  head." 

Alas,  yes! — once  men  were  crowned  in  youth  with  the  gold 
of  their  father's  glory  ;  when  the  hoary  head  was  crowned  also 
in  the  way  of  righteousness. 

And  so  they  went  their  way  to  prison,  and  to  death. 

But  now,  by  divine  liberty,  and  general  indication,  even 
Solomon's  own  head  is  not  crowned  by  any  means. — Fors, 
1877,  p.  92. 

"And  chains  about  thy  neck" — (yes,  collar  of  the  knight- 
liest.  Let  not  thy  mother  s  Mercy  and  Truth  forsake  thee) 
bind  them  about  thy  neck,  write  them  upon  the  tables  of 
thine  heart.     She  may  forget :  yet  will  not  /  forget  thee. 

(Therefore  they  say — of  the  sweet  mother  laws  of  their 
loving  God  and  lowly  Christ — '  Disrumpamus  vincula  eorum 
et  projiciamus  a  nobis,  ^"w^wm  ipsorum.') 

Nay — nay,  but  if  they  say  thus  then  ? 

"Let  us  swallow  them  up  alire,  as  the  grave." 

(Other  murderers  kill,  before  they  bury  ; — but  you,  you  ob- 
serve, are  invited  to  bury  before  you  kill.     All  these  things, 

l)ecn  adfk'd  to  the  many  parties  which  already  existed  in  Germany.  It 
calls  \\.>ni\[  'the  (,'lirlstian  Social  party.'  It  is  headed  by  several  promi- 
nent r,;nurt  preachers  of  IJerlin,  who,  alarmed  at  the  progress  made  by  the 
Socialists,  have  taken  this  means  of  re-sistintj  their  subversive  doctrines. 
The  object  of  the  party  is  to  convince  the  people  that  there  can  be  no  true 
system  of  frovernnienl  which  is  not  based  iij)on  Christianity  ;  and  this  prin- 
'  iple  is  being  elalx)rately  .set  forth  in  large  and  enthtisiastie  meetings.  Ilerr 
Most,  one  of  the  Socialist  leaders,  has  given  the  {xjlitical  pastors  an  excel- 
lent text  for  their  orations  by  declaring  that  he  and  his  friends,  since  they 
•In  not  fear  earthly  I'cnvers,  are  not  likely  to  be  afniid  of  Pow«'rs  of  any 
oiIk  r  kind,  nninclies  »)f  the  Clirisliiin  Socialist  party  have  Iktii  fonned  In 
s«'veral  of  llie  n)osf  important  fJernian  towns  ;  and  tluy  contidcntly  exjK'Ct 
to  be  able  to  secure  a  detinite  ptwillon  in  the  next  ImiKrial  Purliaweut. 
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when  once  you  know  their  meaning,  have  their  physical  sym- 
bol quite  accurately  beside  them.  Read  the  story  of  the  last 
explosion  in  Yorkshire — where  a  woman's  husband  and  her 
seven  sons  fell — all  seven — all  eight — together  :  about  the  be- 
ginning of  barley  harvest  it  was,  I  think.) 

"  And  whole  as  those  that  go  down  into  the  pit." 

(Other  murderers  kill  the  body  only,  but  you  are  invited  to 
kill  '  whole ' — body  and  soul.  Yea — and  to  kill  with  such 
wholeness  that  the  creatures  shall  not  even  know  they  ever 
had  a  soul,  any  more  than  a  frog  of  Egypt.  You  will  not, 
think  you.     Ah,  but  hear  yet — for  second  thoughts  are  best.) 

"  We  shall  tind  all  precious  substance.  We  shall  fill  our 
houses  with  spoil." 

(All  precious  substance.  Is  there  anything  in  those  houses 
round  the  park  that  could  possibly  be  suggested  as  wanting  ? 
— And  spoil, — all  taken  from  the  killed  people.  Have  they 
not  sped — have  they  not  divided  the  spoil — to  every  man  a 
damsel  or  two.  Not  one  bit  of  it  all  worked  for  with  your 
own  hand, — even  so,  mother  of  Sisera.) 

"  Cast  in  thy  lot  among  ws." — (The  Company  is  limited.) 

"  Let  us  all  have  one" — (heart  ?  no,  for  none  of  us  have 
that ; — mind  ?  no,  for  none  of  us  have  that ; — but  let  us  all 
have  one — )  "  purse."  And  now — that  you  know  the  mean- 
ing of  it — I  write  to  the  end  my  morning's  reading. 

My  son,  walk  not  thou  in  the  way  with  them. 

Refrain  thy  foot  from  their  path.  For  their  feet  min  to 
evil,  and  hasten  to  shed  blood. 

Surely  in  vain  the  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird. 

And  they  lay  wait  for  their  own  blood. 

They  lurk  privily  for  their  own  lives. 

So  ARE  THE  WAYS  OF  EVERY  ONE  THAT  IS  GREEDY  OF  GAIN 
WHICH   TAKETH    AWAY   THE    LIFE   OF   THE   OWNERS   THEBFX)F. 

Now,  therefore,  let  us  see  what  these  ways  are — the  Vise 
Peccatonim, — the  Pleasantness  of  them,  and  the  Peace. 

The  following  are  portions  of  a  letter  from  the  brother  of 
one  of  my  country  friends  here,  who  has  been  pastor  of  the 
English  Ba]>tiHt  church  in  Tredegar  about  twenty  years. 
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"Tredegar,  Uth  February,  1878. 
"  Some  three  hundred  men  are  said  to  have  been  discharged 
from  the  works  last  week.  The  mills  are  to  be  closed  all  this 
week,  and  tlie  iron-workers  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  earn  a 
penny.  About  a  day  and  a  half  per  week,  on  the  average,  is 
what  they  have  been  working  for  several  months.  The  aver- 
age earnings  have  been  six  shillings  a  week,  and  out  of  that 
they  have  to  pay  for  coal,  house-rent,  and  other  expenses, 
leavnng  very  little  for  food  and  clothing.  The  place  has  been 
divided  into  districts.  I  have  one  of  these  districts  to  investi- 
gate and  relieve.  In  that  district  there  are  a  hundred  and 
thirt}'  families  in  distress,  and  which  have  been  relieved  on  an 
average  of  two  shillings  per  week  for  each  family  for  the  last 
month.  Many  of  them  are  some  days  every  week  without 
anything  to  eat,  and  with  nothing  but  water  to  drink:  they 
have  nothing  but  rags  to  cover  them  by  day,  and  very  little 
beside  their  wearing  aj^parel  to  cover  thetn  on  their  beds  at 
night.  They  have  sold  or  pawned  their  furniture,  and  every- 
thing for  which  they  could  ol)tain  the  smallest  sum  of  money. 
In  fact,  they  seem  to  me  to  be  actually  starving.  In  answer 
to  our  appeal,  we  have  received  about  three  hundred  jiounds, 
and  have  distributed  the  greater  part  of  it.  We  also  distrib- 
uted a  large  quantity  of  clothing  last  week  which  we  had  re- 
ceived from  different  places.  We  feel  increasing  anxiety 
about  the  future.  AVhen  we  began,  we  hoped  the  prospect 
would  soon  brighten,  and  that  we  should  be  able  before  long 
to  disf'ontinue  our  efforts.  Instead  of  that,  however,  things 
look  darker  than  ever.  We  cannot  tell  what  would  become  of 
U8  if  contri])utions  to  our  funds  should  now  cease  to  come  in, 
and  we  dt>  not  know  how  long  we  may  lio|>e  that  they  will 
continue  to  come  in,  and  really  cannot  tell  who  is  to  blame, 
nor  what  is  the  remedy." 

Tliey  know  not  at  whut  they  stumble.     How  should  they? 

Well — will  they  hear  at  last  then?  Has  Jael-Atropos  at 
last  driven  her  nail  well  down  through  the  Helmet  of  Deatii 
he  wore  instead  of  the  Helmet  of  Salvation  — mother  of  iSiberu  { 


£1  QvjjToidt  SiHaioTccTT],  TtoXvoX^e,  noBeivTJ, 
iz  idorrfToi  del  BvnroiS  ;faz'pot»<>a  dixaioii, 
Ttdvn^,  oXfiio/ioips,  AiKaio6vvt]  jisyaXavxTj?, 
fj  xcxdcxpaii  yyoojuatS  alei  to.  Seovra  fipcx/Seveii, 
aOpav6ToS  TO  dvi'Sidoi'  del  Opavsii  yap  drcavra?, 
06601  fiif  TO  6dv  TfXOov  vTio  Zvyov,  dXXo7rp66cxXXoi, 
nXd6Tiy^iy  /jpiapfjdi  napEyKXivavTEi  aVA^/drcaS" 
d6rix6ia6T£,  cpiXjf  ndvToov,   qnXoKoof-i  ,   kpaTEivr}y 
Eipifvi;)  x^ipov6a,  (iiov  Z7jXov6cx  ftaftaiov. 
aiei  ydp  to  tcXsov  6Tvy£EtS,  i66Tr]Ti  8h  ^o-zptiS. 
kv  601  ydp  6oq)ii]  dpETTJi  teXo's  E6BXdv  ixdvEt. 
hXvOi,  (iEd,  KcxHirjv  QyTjTtav  6pavov6cz  StxaicoS, 
(ai  dv  i6oppu7Cip6iv  asi  /3ioi  £6QX6i  oSevoi 
OvTjTcSy  ayOpoJTtooy,  oi  dpovprji  xapTtov  e8ov6iv, 
Hal  l^oJGoy  TidyTooy,  bit66^  iy  H6Xitoi6i  tiQtjvei 
yaid  dEd  j.i7/rr/p  next  TtoyTioi  EiydXioi  ZevZ, 

Thou  -wKO  doest  right  for  mortals,— full  of  blessings,— tJiou,  the  desired  of 

heai-ts. 
Eejoicing^for  thy  equity,  in  mortal  righteousness; — 
All-honotcred,  Iiappy  fated,  majesticmiened  Justice, 
Who  dost  arbitrate,  for  pure  minds,  all  that  ought  to  be. 
Unmoved  of  countenance  tlwu;—(it  is  they  wlio  shall  be  moved 
That  come  not  under  thy  yoke,—otli£r  always  to  others. 
Driving  innatiably  oblique  the  loaded  scales.) 
Thou,—seditionl(ss,  dear  to  all— lover  of  revel,  and  lately, 
Jiejoieing  in  peace,  zcalmisfor  pureness  of  life, 
{For  thou  Juitest  alirays  the  More,  and  rejoicest  in  equalnesa. 
For  in  thee  the  wisdom  of  virtue  readies  its  noble  end.) 
Hear,  Ooddess  .'—trouble  thou  justly  the  mischief  of  mortals. 
So  that  always  in  fair  equipoise  the  noble  life  may  travel 
Of  mr>rtal  men  that  eat  the  fruit  of  thefurrovi. 
And  of  all  Unng  creatures,  whom  nurse  in  their  bosoms 
Earth  the  Goadess  mother,  and  the  God  of  the  deep  sea. 

OliPIIE  US. —Sixty  third  Hymn. 
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LETTER  LXXXYIII. 

Brantwood,  8^/t  Febrttary,  1880. 

It  is  now  close  on  two  years  since  I  was  struck  by  the  illness 
wliicli  bronglit  these  Letters  to  an  end,  as  a  periodical  series ; 
nor  did  I  think,  on  first  recovery,  that  I  should  ever  be  able  to 
conclude  them  otherwise  than  by  a  few  comments  in  arranging 
their  topical  index. 

But  my  strength  is  now  enough  restored  to  permit  me  to  add 
one  or  two  more  direct  pieces  of  teaching  to  the  broken  state- 
ments of  principle  wliich  it  has  become  difficult  to  gather  ont 
of  the  mixed  substance  of  the  book.  These  will  be  written  at 
such  leisure  as  I  may  find,  and  form  an  eighth  volume,  which 
with  a  thin  ninth,  containing  indices,  I  shall  be  thankful  if  I 
can  issue  in  this  tenth  vear  from  the  bcfjinninj'  of  the  work. 

To-day,  being  niy  sixty-first  birthday,  I  would  ask  leave  to 
say  a  few  words  to  the  friends  who  care  for  me,  and  the  readers 
who  arc  anxious  about  me,  touching  the  above-named  illness 
itself.  For  a  physician's  estimate  of  it,  indeed,  I  can  only  refer 
them  to  my  physicians.  But  there  were  some  conditions  of  it 
which  I  knew  better  than  they  could  :  namely, first,  the  precise 
and  sharp  distinction  between  the  state  of  morbid  infiammution 
of  brain  which  gave  rise  to  false  visions,  (wliether  in  sleep,  or 
trance,  or  waking,  in  broad  daylight,  with  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  real  things  in  the  room,  while  yet  I  saw  others  that  were 
not  there,)  and  the  not  morbid,  however  dangerous,  states  of 
m(ue  or  less  excited  temper,  and  too  much  <piickened  thought, 
which  gru<lnally  led  up  to  the  illness,  accelerating  in  action 
during  the  eight  or  ten  days  preceding  the  actual  giving  way 
of  the  brain,  (as  may  be  enough  seen  in  tiie  fragmentary  writ- 
iiiiT  of  the  first  edition  of  my  notes  on  the  Turner  exhiltitio?)) ; 
and  yet,  up  to  the  transitional  moment  of  first  hallucination, 
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entirely  liealtliy,  and  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  'sane';  just 
as  the  natural  inflammation  about  a  healing  wound  in  flesh  is 
sane,  up  to  the  transitional  edge  where  it  may  pass  at  a  crisis 
into  morbific,  or  even  mortified,  substance.  And  this  more  or 
less  inflamed,  yet  still  perfectly  healthy,  condition  of  mental 
power,  may  be  traced  by  any  watchful  reader,  in  Fors,  nearly 
from  its  beginning, — that  manner  of  mental  ignition  or  irrita- 
tion being  for  the  time  a  great  additional  force,  enabling  me 
to  discern  more  clearly,  and  say  moi'e  vividly,  what  for  long 
yeai's  it  had  been  in  my  heart  to  say. 

Xow  I  observed  that  in  talking  of  the  illness,  whether  dur- 
ing its  access  or  decline,  none  of  the  doctors  ever  thought  of 
thus  distinguishing  wliat  was  definitely  diseased  in  the  brain 
action,  from  what  was  simply  curative — had  there  been  time 
enough — of  the  wounded  nature  in  me.  And  in  tlie  second 
place,  not  perceiving,  or  at  least  nut  admitting,  this  difference; 
nor,  for  the  most  part,  apprehending  (except  the  one  who  really 
carried  me  through,  and  who  never  lost  hope — Dr.  Parsons  of 
Hawkshead)  that  there  were  any  mental  wounds  to  be  healed, 
they  made,  and  still  make,  my  friends  more  anxious  about  me 
than  there  is  occasion  for:  which  anxiety  1  partly  regret,  as  it 
pains  them  ;  but  much  more  if  it  makes  them  more  doubtful 
than  tiiey  used  to  be  (which,  for  some,  is  saying  a  good  deal)  of 
the  "  truth  and  soberness"  of  Fors  itself.  Tliroughout  every 
syllable  of  whicli,  hitherto  written,  the  reader  will  find  one 
consistent  purpose,  and  ])erfectly  conceived  system,  far  more 
deeply  founded  than  any  bruited  about  under  their  founder's 
names;  including  in  its  balance  one  vast  dej>artment  of  human 
skill, — the  arts, — which  the  vulgar  economists  are  wholly  in- 
capable of  weigliing;  and  a  yet  more  vast  realm  of  human  en- 
joyment— the  spiritual  affections, — which  materialist  thinkers 
are  alike  incapable  of  inuigining:  a  system  not  mine,  nor 
Kant's,  nor  Comte's  ; — but  thnt  whioli  TTcaven  has  taught  every 
true  man's  lieart,  and  proved  by  every  true  nuin's  work,  from 
the  beginning  of  time  to  this  day. 

I  use  the  word  '  Heaven  '  iiei-e  in  an  a])Solutely  literal  sense, 
meaning  the  bhie  sky,  and  tlie  li^ht  and  air  of  it.     Men  who 
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live  in  that  light, — "in  pure  sunshine,  not  under  mixed-up 
shade," — and  whose  actions  are  open  as  tlie  air,  always  arrive 
at  certain  conditions  of  moral  and  practical  loyalty,  which  are 
wholly  independent  of  religious  opinion.  These,  it  has  been 
the  iirst  business  of  Fors  to  declare.  Whether  thei-e  be  one 
God  or  three, — no  God,  or  ten  thousand, — children  should 
have  enough  to  eat,  and  their  skins  should  be  washed  clean. 
It  is  not  /  who  say  that.  Every  mother's  heart  under  the  sun 
says  that,  if  she  has  one. 

Again,  whether  there  be  saints  in  Heaven  or  not,  as  long  as 
its  stars  shine  on  the  sea,  and  the  thunnies  swim  there — ever}- 
fisherman  who  drags  a  net  ashoi'e  is  bound  to  say  to  as  n)any 
human  creatures  as  he  can,  '  Come  and  dine.'  And  the  fish- 
mongers who  destroy  their  fisli  by  cartloads  that  they  may 
make  the  poor  pay  dear  for  what  is  left,  ought  to  be  flogged 
round  Billingsgate,  and  out  of  it.  It  is  not  /who  say  that. 
Every  man's  heart  on  sea  and  shore  says  that — if  he  isn't  at 
heart  a  rascal.  Whatever  is  dictated  in  Foi-s  is  dictated  thus 
by  common  sense,  common  equity,  common  humanity,  and 
common  sunshine — not  by  me. 

But  farther.  I  have  just  now  used  the  word  '  Heaven'  in  a 
nobler  sense  also  :  meaning,  Heaven  and  our  Father  therein. 

And  beyond  the  jiower  of  its  sunshine,  which  all  men  may 
know,  Fors  has  declared  also  the  power  of  its  Fatherhood, — 
which  only  some  men  know,  and  others  do  not, — and,  except 
by  rough  teaching,  may  not.  For  the  wise  of  all  the  earth 
have  said  in  their  hearts  always,  ''God  is,  and  there  is  none 
beside  Him  ;"  and  the  fools  of  all  the  earth  have  said  in  their 
hearts  always,  "  I  am,  and  there  is  none  beside  me." 

Therefore,  beyond  the  assertion  of  what  is  visibly  salutary, 
Fors  contains  also  the  assertion  of  what  is  invisibly  salutary, 
or  salvation-bringing,  in  Heaven,  to  all  men  who  w  ill  receive 
such  health  :  and  beyond  this  an  invitation — |)assing  gradjially 
into  an  imi)erious  call — to  all  men  who  trust  in  (.iud,  that  they 
|)ui'gc  their  conscience  from  dead  works,  and  join  together  in 
work  separated  froju  the  fool's  ;  pure,  undetiled,  and  worthy 
of  Jlini  thev  trust  in, 
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But  in  the  third  place.  Besides  these  definitions,  first,  oi 
what  is  useful  to  all  the  world,  and  then  of  what  is  useful  to 
the  wiser  part  of  it,  Fors  contains  much  trivial  and  desultory 
talk  by  the  way.  Scattered  up  and  down  in  it, — perhaps  by 
the  Devil's  sowing  tares  among  the  wheat, — there  is  much 
casual  expression  of  my  own  personal  feelings  and  faith,  to- 
gether with  bits  of  autobiography,  which  were  allowed  place, 
not  without  some  notion  of  their  being  useful,  but  yet  inipru- 
dentl}',  and  even  incontinently,  because  I  could  not  at  the 
moment  hold  my  tongue  about  what  vexed  or  interested  me, 
Oi"  returned  soothingly  to  my  memory. 

Now  these  personal  fragments  must  be  carefully  sifted  from 
the  i"est  of  the  book,  by  readers  who  wish  to  understand  it,  and 
taken  within  their  own  limits, — no  whit  farther.  For  in- 
stance, when  I  say  that  "  St.  Ursula  sent  me  a  flower  with  her 
love,"  it  means  that  I  myself  am  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of 
the  Greek  Persephone,  the  Latin  Proserpina,  and  the  Gothic 
St.  Ursula,  as  of  the  same  living  spirit ;  and  so  far  regulating 
my  conduct  by  that  idea  as  to  dedicate  my  book  on  Botany  to 
Proserpina ;  and  to  think,  when  I  want  to  write  anything 
pretty  about  flowers,  how  St.  Ursula  would  like  it  said.  And 
when  on  the  Christmas  morning  in  question,  a  friend  staying 
in  Venice  brought  me  a  pot  of  pinks,  'with  St.  Ursula's  love,' 
the  said  pot  of  pinks  did  afterwards  greatly  help  me  in  my 
work  ; — and  reprove  me  afterwards,  in  its  own  way,  for  the 
faihire  of  it. 

All  this  effort,  or  play,  of  personal  imagination  is  utterly 
distinct  from  the  teaching  of  Fors,  though  I  thought  at  the 
time  its  confession  innocent,  without  in  any  wise  advising  my 
readers  to  expect  messages  from  pretty  saints,  or  reprobation 
from  pots  of  pinks  :  only  being  urgent  with  them  to  ascertain 
clearly  in  their  own  minds  what  they  do  expect  comfort  or 
reproof  from.  Here,  for  instance,  (Sheffield,  12th  February,) 
1  am  lodging  at  an  honest  and  hospitable  grocer's,  who  has  lent 
nie  liis  own  bedroom,  of  which  the  principal  ornament  is  a 
card  printed  in  black  and  gold,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  his 
infant  eon,  who  died  aged  fourtecen  months,  and  whose  tomb 
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is  represented  under  tlie  tigiire  of  a  broken  Corinthian  column, 
with  two  graceful-winged  ladies  putting  garlands  on  it.  IIo 
is  comforted  by  this  conception,  and,  in  that  degree,  believes 
and  feels  with  me  :  the  merely  ])alpable  fact  is  probably,  that 
his  child's  body  is  lying  between  two  tall  chimneys  which  are 
covering  it  gradually  with  cinders.  I  am  quite  as  clearly 
aware  of  that  fact  as  the  most  scientific  of  my  friends  ;  and 
can  probably  see  more  in  the  bricks  of  the  said  chimneys  than 
they.  But  if  they  can  see  nothing  in  Heaven  above  the  chim- 
ney tops,  nor  conceive  of  anything  in  spirit  greater  than  them- 
selves, it  is  not  because  they  have  more  knowledge  than  I,  but 
because  they  have  less  sense. 

Less  conijnon-Beuse, — observe  :  less  practical  insight  into  the 
things  which  are  of  instant  and  constant  need  to  man. 

1  must  yet  allow  myself  a  few  moi-e  words  of  autobiography 
touching  this  point.  Tlie  doctors  said  that  I  went  mad,  this 
time  two  years  ago,  from  overwork.  I  had  not  been  then 
M'orking  more  than  usual,  and  what  was  usual  with  nie  had 
become  easy.  But  I  went  mad  because  nothing  came  of  my 
work.  People  would  liave  understood  my  falling  crazy  if 
they  had  heard  that  tlie  manuscripts  on  which  1  had  spent 
seven  years  of  my  old  life  had  all  been  used  to  light  the  lire 
with,  like  Carlyle's  fii-st  volume  of  the  French  Revolution. 
But  they  could  not  understand  that  I  should  be  the  least 
annoyed,  far  less  fall  ill  in  a  frantic  manner,  because,  after 
I  iiad  got  them  ])ublished,  nobody  believed  a  word  of  them. 
Yet  the  first  calamity  would  only  have  been  misfortune, — 
the  second  (the  enduring  calamity  under  which  I  toil)  is 
humiliation, — resisted  necessarily  by  a  dangerous  and  lonely 
pride. 

I  spoke  just  now  of  the  'wounds' of  which  that  tire  in 
tlie  flesh  came ;  and  if  any  one  ask  me  faithfully,  what  the 
wounds  were,  I  can  faithfully  give  the  answer  of  Zi'chariah's 
silenced  messenger,  '"Tiiose  with  which  I  was  wounded  in  the 
house  of  my  friends."  All  alike,  in  whom  1  had  most  trusted 
for  help,  failed  me  in  this  main  work  :  some  mocked  at  it, 
some  pitied,  some  rebuked,— all  stopped  tlieir  cars  at  the  cry  : 
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and  the  solitude  at  last  became  too  great  to  be  endured.  I  tell 
this  now,  because  I  must  say  some  things  that  grieve  me  to 
say,  about  the  recent  work  of  one  of  the  friends  from  whom 
I  had  expected  most  sympathy  and  aid, — the  historian  J.  A, 
Froude.  Faithful,  he,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  in  all  the  intent 
of  history  :  already  in  the  year  1858  shrewdly  cognizant  of 
the  main  facts  (with  which  he  alone  professed  himself  con- 
cerned) of  English  life  past  and  present ;  keenly  also,  and 
impartially,  sympathetic  with  every  kind  of  heroism,  and 
mode  of  honesty.  Of  him  I  first  learned  the  story  of  Sir 
llichard  Grenville  ;  by  him  was  directed  to  the  diaries  of  the 
sea  captains  in  Hakluyt;  by  his  influence,  when  he  edited 
Fraser's  Magazine,  I  had  been  led  to  the  writing  of  Mnneia 
Pulveris :  his  Rectorial  address  at  St.  Andrew's  was  full  of 
insight  into  the  strength  of  old  Scotland  ;  his  study  of  the  life 
of  Hugo  of  Lincoln,  into  that  of  yet  elder  England;  and 
every  year,  as  Auld  Reekie  and  old  England  sank  farther  out 
of  memory  and  honour  with  others,  I  looked  more  passionate- 
ly for  some  utterance  from  him,  of  noble  story  about  the 
brave  and  faithful  dead,  and  noble  wrath  against  the  wretched 
and  miscreant  dead-alive.  But  year  by  year  his  words  have 
grown  more  hesitating  and  helpless.  The  first  preface  to  his 
histoi-y  is  a  quite  masterly  and  exhaustive  summaiy  of  the 
condition  and  laws  of  England  before  the  Reformation  ;  and 
it  most  truly  introduces  the  following  book  as  a  study  of  the 
process  by  which  that  condition  and  those  laws  were  turned 
upside-down,  and  inside-out,  "  as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish, — wip- 
ing it,  and  turning  it  upside-down  ;"  so  that,  from  the  least 
thing  to  the  greatest,  if  our  age  is  light,  those  ages  were  dark  ; 
if  our  age  is  right,  those  ages  were  wrong, — and  vice  versa. 
There  is  no  possible  consent  to  be  got,  or  truce  to  be  struck, 
between  them.  Those  ages  were  feudal,  ours  free ;  those 
reverent,  ours  impudent;  those  artful,  ours  mechanical :  the 
consummate  and  exhaustive  difference  being  that  the  creed 
of  tlic  Dark  Ages  was,  "  I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father 
AliniLdity,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth;"  and  the  creed  of 
tliC  Light  Ages  has  become,  '  J  believe  in  Father  Mud,  the 
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Aliniglity  Plastic;  and  in  Father  Dollar,  the  Almighty 
Drastic' 

Now  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Fronde  saw  and  announced  the 
iiTCConcilableness  of  these  two  periods,  and  then  went  forward 
to  his  work  on  that  time  of  struggling  twilight  which  foretold 
the  existing  blaze  of  day,  and  general  detection  of  all  impos- 
tures, he  had  certainly  not  made  up  his  mind  whether  he 
ought  finally  to  praise  the  former  or  the  latter  days.  His 
reverence  for  the  righteousness  of  old  English  law  holds 
staunch,  even  to  the  recognition  of  it  in  the  most  violent 
states  of — literal — ebullition  :  such,  for  instance,  as  the  effec- 
tive check  given  to  the  introduction  of  the  arts  of  Italian 
jioisoning  into  England,  by  putting  the  first  English  cook  who 
practised  them  into  a  pot  of  convenient  size,  together  with  the 
requisite  quantity  of  water,  and  publicly  boiling  him, — a  most 
concise  and  practical  method.  Also  he  rejoices  in  the  old 
English  detestation  of  idleness,  and  determination  that  every 
person  in  the  land  should  have  a  craft  to  live  by,  and  practise 
it  lionestly :  and  in  manifold  other  mattere  I  perceive  the 
backward  leaning  of  his  inmost  thouglits ;  and  yet  in  the  very 
second  page  of  this  otherwise  grand  preface,  wholly  in  contra- 
vention of  his  own  principle  that  the  historian  has  only  to  do 
with  facts,  he  lets  slip  this — conciliating  is  it?  or  careless?  or 
really  intended  ? — in  any  case  amazing — sentence,  "  A  condi- 
tion of  things"  (the  earlier  age)  "  dilTering  both  outwardly  and 
inwaidly  from  that  into  which  a  happier  fartune  has  intro- 
duced ourselves.''''  An  amazing  sentence,  I  repeat,  in  its  trij)le 
as8umj)tion8 — each  in  itself  enormous  :  the  iirst,  that  it  is 
happier  to  live  without,  than  with,  the  fear  of  God  ;  the 
second,  that  it  is  chance,  and  neither  our  virtue  nor  our  wis- 
dom, that  has  procured  ns  this  happiness; — the  third,  that  tlie 
'ourselves'  of  Onslow  Gardens  and  their  ncighi)Ourhood  may 
sufficiently  represent  also  the  ourselves  of  Siberia  ami  the 
Rocky  Mountains — of  Afghanistan  and  Znluland. 

None  of  these  assumptions  have  foundation  ;  and  for  fasten- 
ing tlie  outline  of  their  shadowy  and  meteoric  form,  Mr. 
Froude  is  working  under  two  deadly  disadvantages.    Intensely 
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loving  and  desiring  Truth  before  all  things,  nor  without  sym- 
pathy even  for  monkish  martyrs, — see  the  passage  last  quoted 
in.  my  last  written  Fors,  p.  54, — he  has  yet  allowed  himself 
to  slip  somehow  into  the  notion  that  Protestantism  and  the 
love  of  Truth  are  synonymous ; — so  that,  for  instance,  the  ad- 
vertisements which  decorate  in  various  fresco  the  station  of 
the  Great  Northern  Kail  way,  and  the  newspapers  vended 
therein  to  the  passengers  by  the  morning  train,  appear  to  him 
treasures  of  human  wisdom  and  veracity,  as  compared  with 
the  benighted  ornamentation  of  the  useless  Lesche  of  Delphi, 
or  the  fanciful  stains  on  the  tunnel  roof  of  the  Lower  Church 
of  Assisi.  And  this  the  more,  because,  for  second  deadly  dis- 
advantage, he  has  no  knowledge  of  art,  nor  care  for  it ;  and 
therefore,  in  his  life  of  Hugo  of  Lincoln,  passes  over  the 
Bishop's  designing  and  partly  building,  its  cathedral,  with  a 
word,  as  if  he  had  been  no  more  than  a  woodman  building  a 
hut:  and  in  his  recent  meditations  at  St.  Albans,  he  never 
puts  the  primal  question  concerning  those  long  cliffs  of  abbey- 
wall,  how  the  men  who  thought  of  them  and  built  them, 
differed,  in  make  and  build  of  soul,  from  the  apes  who  can 
only  pull  them  down  and  build  bad  imitations  of  them  :  but 
he  fastens  like  a  remora  on  the  nearer,  narrower,  copper-coat- 
ing of  fact — that  countless  bats  and  owls  did  at  last  cluster 
under  the  abi)ey-eaves  ;  fact  quite  sufficiently  known  before 
bow,  and  loudly  enough  proclaimed  to  the  votaries  of  the 
Goddess  of  Reason,  round  her  undefiled  altars.  So  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  need  for  Mr,  Fi'oude's  sweeping  out  these 
Ijabitations  of  doleful  creatures.  Had  he  taken  an  actual  broom 
of  resolutely  bound  birch  twigs,  and,  in  solemn  literalness  of 
act,  swept  down  the  wrecked  jackdaws'  nests,  which  at  this 
moment  make  a  slippei-y  dunghill-slope,  and  mere  peril  of 
spiral  perdition,  out  of  what  was  once  the  safe  and  decent 
staircase  of  central  Canterbury  tower,  he  would  have  better 
served  his  generation.  l>ut  after  he  had,  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, sifted  the  mass  of  bone-dust,  and  got  at  the  worst  that 
could  be  seen  or  smelt  in  the  cells  of  monks,  it  was  next,  and 
at  least,  his  duty,  as  an   impartial  historian,  to  compare  with 
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tliera  the  smells  of  modern  unmoiiastic  ceiiS ;  (unmonastie, 
tliat  is  to  say,  in  their  scorn  of  sculpture  and  painting, — mo- 
nastic enough  in  their  separation  of  life  from  life).  Yielding 
no  whit  to  Mr.  Froude  in  love  of  Fact  and  Truth,  I  will  place 
beside  his  picture  of  the  monk's  cell,  in  the  Dark  Ages,  two 
or  three  pictures  by  eye-witnesses — yes,  and  by  line-and-meas- 
ure  witnesses — of  the  manufacturer's  cell,  in  the  happier 
times  "  to  which  Fortune  has  introduced  ourselves."  1  trans- 
late them  (nearly  as  Fors  opens  the  pages  to  me)  from  M. 
Jules  Simon's  '  L'Ouvi-iere,'  a  work  which  I  recommend  in 
the  most  earnest  manner,  as  a  text-book  for  the  study  of 
French  in  young  ladies'  schools.  It  must,  however,  be  ob- 
served, prefatorily,  that  these  descriptions  were  given  in  1864; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  this  Fors  is  published,  I 
shall  receive  indignant  letters  from  all  the  places  named  in  the 
extracts,  assuring  me  that  nothing  of  the  sort  exists  tiiere  now. 
Of  which  letters  I  must  also  say,  in  advance,  that  I  shall  take 
no  notice  ;  being  myself  prepared,  on  demand,  to  furnish  any 
quantity  of  similar  pictures,  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  walk  with  a  policeman  through  the  back 
streets  of  any  modern  town  which  has  tine  front  ones.  And 
I  take  M.  Jules  Simon's  studies  from  life  merely  because  it 
gives  me  less  troul)le  to  translate  them  than  to  write  fresh 
ones  myself.  But  I  think  it  probable  that  they  do  indicate 
the  culminating  power  of  the  manufacturing  interest  in  caus- 
ing human  degradation  ;  and  that  things  may  indeed  already 
be  in  some  struggling  initial  state  of  amendment.  What 
things  were,  at  their  worst,  and  were  virtually  everywhere,  I 
record  as  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  History  of 
France,  and  Europe,  in  the  words  of  an  honourable  and  en- 
tirely accurate  atid  trustworthy  Frenchman. 

"Elboeuf,  where  the  industrial  prosperity  is  so  great,  ought 
to  liavc  healthy  lodgings.  It  is  a  quite  new  town,  and  one 
wliich  may  easily  extend  itself  upon  tjje  iiills  {coteauj")  which 
surround  it.  We  find  already,  in  effect,  jusqu''d  mi-cote  (I 
don't  know  what  that  means, — halfway  nj)  tiie  liili  ?),  l)cside 
a  little  road  bordered  by  smiling  shrubs,  some  small  liousea 
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built  without  care  and  without  intelligence  by  little  speculators 
scarcely  less  wretched  than  the  lodgers  they  get  together" — 
(this  sort  of  landlord  is  one  of  the  worst  modern  forms  of 
Centaur, — half  usurer,  half  gambler).  "  You  go  up  two  or 
three  steps  made  of  uncut  stones"  (none  the  worse  for  that 
though,  M.  Jules  Simon),  "and  you  find  yourself  in  a  little 
room  lighted  by  one  narrow  window,  and  of  which  the  four 
walls  of  earth  have  never  been  whitewashed  nor  rough-cast. 
Some  half-rotten  oak  planks  thrown  down  on  the  soil  pretend 
to  be  a  flooring.  Close  to  the  road,  an  old  woman  pays  seven- 
pence  halfpenny  a  week,"  (sixty -Ave  centimes, — roughly,  forty 
francs,  or  tliirty  shillings  a  year,)  ''  for  a  mud  hut  which  is 
literally  naked — neither  bed,  chair,  nor  table  in  it  {c^est  en 
demeurer  confondu).  She  sleeps  upon  a  little  straw,  too 
rarely  renewed  ;  while  her  son,  who  is  a  labourer  at  the  poi"t, 
sleeps  at  night  upon  the  damp  ground,  without  either  straw  or 
covering.  At  some  steps  farther  on,  a  little  back  from  the 
road,  a  weaver,  sixty  years  old,  inhabits  a  soi-t  of  hut  or  sentry- 
box,  (for  one  does  not  know  what  name  to  give  ir,)  of  which 
the  filth  makes  the  heart  sick"  (he  means  the  stomach  too — 
fait  soidever  le  cceur).  ''  It  is  only  a  man's  lengrh,  and  a  yard 
and  a  quarter  broad  ;  he  has  remained  in  it  night  and  day  for 
twenty  years.  He  is  now  nearly  an  idiot,  and  refuses  to 
occupy  a  better  lodging  which  one  proposes  to  him. 

"The  misery  is  not  less  horrible,  and  it  is  much  more  gen- 
eral, at  Rouen.  One  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the  filth  of  cer- 
tam  houses  without  having  seen  it.  The  poor  people  feed 
their  fire  with  the  refuse  of  the  apples  which  have  served  to 
make  cider,  and  which  they  get  given  them  for  nothing. 
They  have  quantities  of  them  in  the  corner  of  their  rooms, 
and  a  hybrid  vegetation  comes  out  of  these  masses  of  vege- 
table matter  in  putrefaction.  Sometimes  the  proprietors,  ill 
paid,  neglect  the  n)ost  urgent  repairs.  In  a  garret  of  the  Rue 
des  Matelas,  the  floor,  entirely  rotten,  trembles  under  the  step 
of  the  visitor ;  at  two  feet  from  the  door  is  a  hole  larger  tlian 
the  body  of  a  man.  The  two  md)aj)py  women  who  live  there 
are  obliged  to  cry  to  you  to  take  care,  for  they  have  not  anv- 
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thing  to  pnt  over  tlie  hole,  not  even  the  end  of  a  plank. 
There  is  nothing  in  their  room  but  their  spinning-wheel,  two 
low  chairs,  and  the  wrecks  of  a  wooden  bedstead  without  a 
mattress.  In  a  blind  allej  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  des  Canettes, 
where  the  wooden  houses  seem  all  on  the  point  of  falling,  a 
^veaver  of  braces  lodges  with  his  family  in  a  room  two  yards 
and  a  half  broad  by  four  yards  and  three-quarters  long, 
measured  on  the  floor ;  but  a  projection  formed  by  the  tun- 
nels of  the  cliimney  of  the  lower  stories,  and  all  the  rest,  is  so 
close  to  the  roof  that  one  cannot  make  three  steps  upright. 
When  the  husband,  wife,  and  four  children  are  all  in  it,  it  is 
clear  that  they  cannot  move.  One  will  not  be  surj^-ised  to 
hear  that  the  want  of  air  and  hunger  make  frequent  victims 
in  such  a  retreat  {reihilt).  Of  the  four  children  which  re- 
mained to  thorn  in  April,  1860,  two  were  dead  three  months 
afterwards.  When  they  were  visited  in  the  month  of  April, 
tiie  physician,  M.  Leroy,  spoke  of  a  ticket  that  he  had  given 
theu)  the  week  before  for  milk.  '  She  has  drunk  of  it,'  said 
the  mother,  pointing  to  the  eldest  daughter,  half  dead,  but 
who  had  the  strength  to  smile.  Hunger  had  reduced  this 
child,  who  would  have  l)ecn  beautiful,  nearly  to  the  state  of  a 
skeleton. 

"  The  father  of  this  jioor  family  is  a  good  weaver.  He 
could  gain  in  an  ordinary  mill  from  three  to  four  francs  a  day, 
while  he  gains  only  a  franc  and  a  half  in  tlie  brace  manufac- 
tory. One  may  ask  why  he  stays  there.  Because  at  the  birth 
of  his  last  child  he  had  no  money  at  home,  nor  fire,  nor  cov- 
ering, nor  light,  nor  bread,  lie  borrowed  twenty  francs  from 
his  patron,  who  is  an  honest  man,  and  he  cannot  without  pay- 
ing his  debt  quit  that  workshop  where  his  work  nevertheless 
does  not  i)ring  him  enough  to  live  on.  It  is  clear  that  lie  will 
die  unless  some  one  helps  him,  but  his  family  will  be  dead  be- 
fore him." 

Think  now,  you  sweet  milkmaids  of  England  whose  face  is 
your  fortune,  and  you  sweet  demoiKclles  of  France  who  are 
content,  as  girls  should  be,  with  breakfast  of  brown  bread  and 
cream,  (read  Scribe's  little  operetta,  La  Demoiselle  a  Maricr), 
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— thiuk,  I  say,  how,  in  this  one, — even  though  she  has  had  a 
cup  of  cold  milk  giv^en  her  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, — lying 
still  there,  "  nearly  a  skeleton,"  that  verse  of  the  song  of  songs 
which  is  Solomon's,  must  take  a  new  meaning  for  you:  "  "We 
have  a  little  sister,  and  she  has  no  breasts :  what  shall  we  do 
for  our  sister  in  the  day  of  her  espousals  ?" 

"  For  the  cellars  of  Lille,  those  who  defend  them,  were  they 
of  Lille  itself,  have  not  seen  them.  There  remains  one.  No. 
40  of  the  Itue  des  Etaques  ;  the  ladder  applied  against  the 
wall  to  go  down  is  in  such  a  bad  state  that  you  will  do  well  to 
go  down  slowly.  There  is  just  light  enough  to  read  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder.  One  cannot  read  there  without  compro- 
mising one's  eyes :  the  work  of  sewing  is  therefore  dangerous 
in  that  place ;  a  step  farther  in,  it  is  impossible,  and  the  back 
of  the  cave  is  entirely  dark.  The  soil  is  damp  and  unequal, 
the  walls  blackened  by  time  and  filth.  One  breathes  a  thick 
air  which  can  never  he  renewed,  because  there  is  no  other 
opening  but  the  trap-door  {soujnrail).  The  entire  space,  three 
yards  by  four,  is  singularly  contracted  by  a  quantity  of  refuse 
of  all  sorts,  shells  of  e^g?-^  shells  of  mussels,  crumbled  ground 
and  filth,  worse  than  that  of  the  dirtiest  dunghill.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  no  one  ever  walks  in  this  cave.  Those  who  live  in 
it  lie  down  and  sleep  where  they  fall.  The  furniture  is  com- 
posed of  a  very  small  iron  stove  of  which  the  top  is  shaped 
into  a  pan,  three  earthen  pots,  a  stool,  and  the  wood  of  a  bed 
without  any  bedding.  There  is  neither  straw  nor  coverlet. 
The  woman  who  lodges  in  the  bottom  of  this  cellar  never  goes 
out  of  it.  She  is  sixty-three  years  old.  The  husband  is  not 
a  workman  :  they  have  two  daughters,  of  which  the  eldest  is 
twenty-tw(j  years  old.  These  four  persons  live  together,  and 
have  no  other  domicile. 

'*  This  cave  is  one  of  the  most  miserable,  first  for  the  ex- 
treme filth  and  destitution  of  its  inhabitants,  next  by  its  di- 
mensions, most  of  the  cellars  being  one  or  two  yards  wider. 
These  caves  serve  for  lodging  to  a  whole  family  ;  in  conse- 
quence, father,  mother,  and  children  sleep  in  the  same  place, 
and  too   often,  whatever  their  age,  in   the  same  bed.     The 
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greater  number  of  these  uuliappies  see  no  mischief  in  this  con- 
fusion of  the  sexes ;  whatever  comes  of  it,  they  neither  con- 
ceal it,  nor  blush  for  it ;  nay,  they  scarcely  know  that  the 
rest  of  mankind  have  other  manners.  Some  of  the  caves,  in- 
deed, are  divided  in  two  by  an  arch,  and  tlius  admit  of  a  sepa- 
ration which  is  not  in  general  made.  It  is  true  tliat  in  most 
cases  the  back  cellar  is  entirely  dark,  the  air  closer,  and  the 
stench  more  pestilent.  In  some  the  water  trickles  down  the 
walls,  and  others  are  close  to  a  gully-hole,  and  poisoned  by 
mephitic  vapours,  especially  in  summer. 

''There  are  no  great  differences  between  the  so-called 
'courettes'  (little  alleys)  of  Lille,  and  the  so-called  'forts'  of 
Koubaix,  or  the  'convents'  of  St.  Qnentin ;  everywhere  the 
same  heaping  together  of  persons  and  the  same  unhealthiness. 
At  Roubaix,  where  the  town  is  open,  space  is  not  wanting,  and 
all  is  new, — for  the  town  has  just  sprung  out  of  the  ground, — 
one  has  not,  as  at  Lille,  the  double  excuse  of  a  fortified  town 
where  space  is  circumscribed  to  begin  with,  and  where  one  can- 
nut  build  without  pulling  down.  Also  at  Koubaix  there  are 
never  enough  lodgings  for  the  increasing  number  of  workmen, 
so  that  the  landlords  may  be  always  sure  of  their  rents.  Quite 
recently,  a  manufacturer  who  wanted  some  hands  brought  some 
workwomen  from  Lille,  paid  them  well,  and  put  them  in  a  far 
more  healthy  work.-hop  than  the  one  they  had  left.  Never- 
theless, coming  on  Thursday,  they  left  him  on  Satunlay  ;  they 
had  found  no  place  to  lodge,  and  had  j)asso(l  the  four  nights 
under  a  gateway.  In  this  open  town,  tlioui^h  its  rows  of 
hjdgings  are  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  woikshops,  they 
are  not  a  bit  more  healthy.  The  houses  are  ill-constructed, 
squeezed  one  against  another,  the  ground  between  not  levelled, 
and  often  with  not  even  a  gutter  to  carry  away  the  thrown-out 
slops,  which  accumulate  in  stagnant  pools  till  the  sun  dries 
them.  Here  at  hazard  is  the  description  of  some  of  the  lodg- 
ings. To  begin  with  a  first  floor  in  Wattel  Street:  one  gets 
up  into  it  by  a  ladder  and  a  trap  without  a  door;  space,  two 
vards  and  a  lialf  by  three  yards;  one  window,  narrow  and  low; 
walls  not  rou«?h-cast  ;  inhabitants,  father,  mother,  and  two  cliil- 
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dren  of  different  sexes, — one  ten,  the  other  seventeen :  rent, 
one  franc  a  week.  In  Halluin  Court  there  is  a  house  with  only 
two  windows  to  its  ground  floor,  one  to  the  back  and  one  to 
the  front ;  but  this  ground  floor  is  divided  into  three  separate 
lodgings,  of  which  the  one  in  the  middle" — (thus  ingeniously 
constructed  in  the  age  of  light) — ''  would  of  course  have  no 
window  at  all,  but  it  is  separated  from  the  back  and  front  ones 
by  two  lattices,  which  fill  the  whole  space,  and  give  it  the  as- 
pect of  a  glass  cage.  It  results  that  the  household  placed  in 
this  lodijinir  has  no  air,  and  that  none  of  the  three  households 
have  any  privacy,  for  it  is  impossible  for  any  person  of  them 
to  hide  any  of  his  movements  from  the  two  others.  One  of 
these  lodgings  is  let  for  five  francs  a  month ;  the  woman  who 
inhabits  it  has  five  children,  though  all  young,  but  she  has  got 
a  sort  of  cage  made  in  the  angle  of  her  room,  which  can  be  got 
up  to  by  a  winding  staircase,  and  which  can  hold  a  bed.  This 
the  lodger  has  underlet,  at  seventy-five  centimes  a  week,  to  a 
sempstress,  abandoned  by  her  lover,  with  a  child  of  some  weeks 
old.  This  child  is  laid  on  the  bed,  where  it  remains  alone  all 
the  day,  and  the  mother  comes  to  suckle  it  at  noon.  A  gown 
and  a  bonnet,  with  a  little  parcel  which  may  contain,  at  the 
n)ost,  one  chemise,  are  placed  on  a  shelf,  and  above  them  an  old 
silk  umbrella — an  object  of  great  luxury,  the  debris  of  lost  op- 
ulence. Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  court  are  subject  to 
fever.  If  an  epidemic  came  on  the  top  of  that,  the  whole  pop- 
ulation would  be  carried  off.  Yet  it  is  not  two  years  since 
Halluin  Court  was  built." 

Such,  Mr.  Froude,  are  the  'fortresses'  of  free — as  opposed 
to  feudal — barons;  such  the  'convents'  of  philosophic — as  op- 
posed to  catholic — purity.  Will  you  not  tell  the  hapj^y  world 
of  your  day,  how  it  may  yet  be  a  little  happier?  It  is  wholly 
your  business,  not  mine; — and  all  these  unwilling  words  of 
my  tired  lips  are  spoken  only  because  you  are  silent. 


I  do  not  propose  to  encumber  tlie  pages  of  the   few  last 
numbers  of  Fors  with  the  concerns  of  St.  George's  Guild :  of 
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wliicli  tlie  mnstard-seed  state  (mingled  hopefully  however  with 
that  of  cress)  is  scarcely  yet  overpast.  This  slackness  of 
growth,  as  I  have  often  before  stated,  is  more  the  Master's  fault 
than  any  one  else's,  the  present  Master  being  a  dilatory, 
dreamy,  and — to  the  much  vexation  of  the  more  enthusiastic 
members  of  the  Guild — an  extremely  patient  person  ;  and  busv- 
ing  himself  at  present  rather  with  the  things  that  amuse  him 
in  St.  George's  Museum  than  with  the  Guild's  wider  cares ; — 
of  which,  however,  a  separate  report  will  be  given  to  its  mem- 
bers in  the  course  of  this  year,  and  continued  as  need  is. 

Many  well-meaning  and  well-wishing  friends  outside  the 
Guild,  and  desirous  of  entrance,  have  asked  for  relaxation  of 
the  grievous  law  cuiicerning  the  contribution  of  the  tithe  of  in- 
come. "Which  the  Master  is  not,  however,  in  the  least  minded 
to  relax  ;  nor  any  other  of  the  Guild's  original  laws,  none  of 
which  were  set  down  without  consideration,  though  this  I'e- 
quirement  of  tithe  does  indeed  operate  as  a  most  still  stockade, 
and  apparently  unsurmountable  hurdle-fence,  in  the  face  of  all 
more  or  less  rich  and,  so  to  speak,  overweighted,  well-wishers. 
For  I  find,  practically,  that  lifty  pounds  a  year  can  often  save 
me  five — or  at  a  pinch,  seven — of  them;  nor  should  I  be  the 
least  surprised  if  some  merry-hearted  apprentice  lad,  starting 
in  life  with  a  capital  of  ten  pounds  or  so,  were  to  send  me  one 
of  them,  and  go  whistling  on  his  way  with  the  remaining  nine. 
Ihit  that  evir  a  man  of  ten  thousand  a  year  sliould  contrive, 
by  any  exertion  of  prudence  and  self  denial,  to  live  upon  so 
small  a  sum  as  nine  thousand,  and  give  one  thousand  to  the 
poor, — this  is  a  height  of  heroism  wholly  inconceivable  to 
modern  pious  humanity. 

Jje  th;it  as  it  may,  I  am  of  course  ready  to  receive  subscrii). 
tions  for  St.  George's  work  from  outsidere — whether  zealous 
or  lukewarm — in  such  amounts  as  they  think  fit :  and  at  present 
I  conceive  that  the  [)roposed  enlargements  of  our  museum  at 
Shefiield  are  an  object  with  which  more  frank  sympathy  may 
be  hoped  than  with  the  agricultural  business  of  the  Guild. 
Ground  I  have,  enough — and  ])laco  for  a  pleasant  gallery  for 
6uch  gtudunte  aa  Shellield    nuiy  ecnd   up  into   the   clearer 
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light  ;* — but  I  don't  choose  to  sell  out  any  of  St.  George's  stock 
for  this  purpose,  still  less  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
Museum, — and  yet  there  are  many  I  want,  and  can't  yet  afford. 
Mr.  Quaritch,  for  instance,  has  an  eleventh  century  Lectiouary, 
a  most  precious  MS.,  which  would  be  a  foundation  for  all 
manner  of  good  learning  to  us :  but  it  is  worth  its  weight  in 
silver,  and  inaccessible  for  the  present.  Also  my  casts  from 
St.  Mark's,  of  sculptures  never  cast  before,  are  lying  in  laven- 
der— or  at  least  in  tow — invisible  and  useless,  till  1  can  build 
walls  for  them:  and  I  think  the  British  public  would  not 
regret  giving  me  the  means  of  placing  and  illuminating  these 
rightly.  And,  in  fine,  here  1  am  yet  for  a  few  years,  I  trust, 
at  their  service — ready  to  arrange  such  a  museum  for  their 
artizans  as  they  have  not  yet  dreamed  of  ; — not  dazzling  nor 
overwhelming,  but  comfortable,  useful,  and — in  such  sort  as 
smoke-cumbered  skies  may  admit, — beautiful ;  though  not,  on 
the  outside,  otherwise  decorated  than  with  plain  and  easil}'- 
worked  slabs  of  Derbyshire  marble,  with  which  I  shall  face  the 
walls,  making  the  interior  a  working  man's  Bodleian  Library, 
with  cell  and  shelf  of  the  most  available  kind,  undisturbed,  for 
liis  holiday  time.  The  British  public  are  not  likely  to  get  such 
a  thing  done  by  any  one  else  for  a  time,  if  they  don't  get  it 
done  now  by  me,  when  I'm  in  the  humour  for  it.  Very  posi- 
tively I  can  assure  them  of  that ;  and  so  leave  the  matter  to 
their  discretion. 

Many  more  serious  matters,  concerning  the  present  day,  I 
have  in  mind — and  partly  writtcTi,  already  ;  but  they  must  be 
left  for  next  Fors,  which  will  take  up  the  now  quite  imminent 
question  of  Land,  and  its  Holding,  and  Lordship. 


*  An  excellent  and  kind  account  of  the  present  form  and  contents  of  the 
Museum  will  be  found  iu  the  lust  December  number  of  Casscll's  Magazine  of 
Art. 
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LETTER  LXXXIX. 

TO   THE   TR4lDE8    UNIONS    OF    ENGLAND. 

Beauvais,  Avgxist  31,  1880. 
My  dear  Friends, 

This  is  the  first  letter  in  Furs  wliicli  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  you  as  a  body  of  workers  separate  from  the  other 
Englishmen  who  are  doing  their  best,  with  heart  and  hand, 
to  serve  their  country  in  any  sphere  of  its  business,  and  in 
any  rank  of  its  people.  I  have  never  before  acknowledged 
the  division  marked,  partly  in  your  own  imagination,  partly 
in  the  estimate  of  others,  and  of  late,  too  sadly,  staked  out  in 
permanence  by  animosities  and  misundei-standings  on  both 
sides,  between  you,  and  the  mass  of  society  to  which  you  look 
for  cmj)loynient.  But  I  recognize  the  distinction  to  dav, 
moved,  for  one  thing,  by  a  kindly  notice  of  last  Fors,  which 
appeared  in  the  Bingley  Telephone  of  April  23rd  of  this 
year;  saying,  "that  it  was  to  be  wished  I  would  write  more 
to  and  for  the  workmen  and  workwomen  of  these  realms," 
and  iiifiiienced  conclusively  by  the  fact  of  your  having  ex- 
pressed by  your  delegates  at  Sheffield  yonr  sympathy  with 
what  endeavours  I  had  made  for  the  founding  a  Museum 
there  dilTerent  in  ])rincij)Ie  from  any  yet  arranged  for  working 
men  :  this  formal  recognition  of  my  effort,  on  your  part,  signi- 
fying to  mo,  virtually,  that  the  time  was  come  for  exj)lainint' 
my  ainiK  to  you,  fully,  and  in  the  clearest  terms  pcissible  to 
me. 

Jiut,  believe  me,  there  have  boon  more  reasons  than  I  need 
now  p;isH  in  review,  for  my  hitherto  silence  res|)ecting  vour 
special  interests.  Of  which  reasons,  this  alone  might  satisfy 
you,  that,  as  a  separate  class,  I  knew  scarcely  anything  of  you 
but  your  usefulucss,  and  your  distress;  and  that  the  essential 
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difference  between  me  and  other  political  writers  of  your  day, 
is  that  I  never  say  a  word  about  a  single  thing  that  I  don't 
know;  while  they  never  trouble  themselves  to  know  a  single 
thing  they  talk  of  ;  but  give  you  their  own  '  opinions  '  about 
it,  or  tell  you  the  gossip  they  have  heard  about  it,  or  insist  on 
what  they  like  in  it,  or  rage  against  what  they  dislike  in  it ; 
but  entirely  decline  either  to  look  at,  or  to  learn,  or  to  speak, 
the  Thing  as  it  is,  and  nmst  be. 

Now  I  know  many  things  that  are,  and  many  that  must  be 
hereafter,  concerning  my  own  class  :  but  I  know  nothing  yet, 
practically,  of  yours,  and  could  give  you  no  serviceable  advice 
either  in  your  present  disputes  with  your  masters,  or  in  your 
plans  of  education  and  action  for  yourselves,  until  I  had  found 
out  more  clearly,  what  you  meant  by  a  Master,  and  what  you 
wanted  to  gain  either  in  education  or  action, — and,  even  far- 
ther, whether  the  kind  of  person  you  meant  by  a  Master  was 
one  in  reality  or  not,  and  the  things  you  wanted  to  gain  by 
your  labour  were  indeed  worth  your  having  or  not.  So  that 
nearly  everything  hitherto  said  in  Fors  has  been  addressed,  in 
main  thought,  to  your  existing  Masters,  Pastors,  and  Princes, 
— not  to  you, — though  these  all  I  class  with  you,  if  they  knew 
it,  as  "  workmen  and  labourers,  and  you  with  them,  if  you 
knew  it,  as  capable  of  the  same  joys  as  they,  tempted  by  the 
same  passions  as  they,  and  needing,  for  your  life,  to  recognize 
the  same  Father  and  Father's  Law  over  you  all,  as  brothers  in 
earth  and  in  heav^en. 

But  there  was  another,  and  a  more  sharply  restricted  reason 
for  my  never,  until  now,  addressing  you  as  a  distinct  class ; — 
namely,  that  certain  things  which  I  knew  positively  must  be 
soon  oj)eidy  debated — and  what  is  more,  determined — in  a 
manner  very  astonishing  to  some  peo])le,  in  the  natural  issue 
of  the  transference  of  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  upper 
classes,  so  called,  into  yours, — transference  which  has  been 
compelled  by  the  crimes  of  those  upper  classes,  and  accom- 
plished by  their  follies, — these  certain  things,  I  say,  coining 
now  first  into  fully  questionable  shape,  could  not  be  openly 
announced  as  subjects  of  debate  by  any  man  in  my  then  offi- 
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cial  posirion  as  one  of  a  recognized  body  of  University 
teachers,  without  rendering  him  suspected  and  disliked  by  a 
large  body  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  to  act.  And  I 
considered  that  in  accepting  such  a  position  at  all  I  had  virtu- 
ally promised  to  teach  nothing  contrary  to  the  principles  on 
which  the  Church  and  the  Schools  of  England  believed 
themselves  —  whether  mistakenly  or  not  —  to  have  been 
founded. 

The  pledge  was  easy  to  me,  because  I  love  the  Church  and 
the  Universities  of  England  more  faithfully  than  most  church- 
men, and  more  proudly  than  most  collegians;  though  my 
pride  is  neither  in  my  college  boat,  nor  my  college  plate,  nor 
my  college  class-list,  nor  my  college  heresy.  I  love  both  the 
Church  and  the  schools  of  England,  for  the  sake  of  the  brave 
and  kindly  men  whom  they  have  hitherto  not  ceased  to  send 
forth  into  all  lands,  well  nurtured,  and  bringing,  as  a  body, 
wherever  their  intluonce  extended,  order  and  charity  into  the 
ways  of  mortals. 

And  among  these  I  had  hoped  long  since  to  have  obtained 
hearing,  not  for  myself,  but  for  the  Bible  which  their  Mothei-s 
reverenced,  the  laws  which  their  Fathers  obeyed,  and  the  wis- 
dom which  the  Masters  of  all  men — the  dead  Senate  of  the 
noblest  among  the  nations — had  left  for  the  guidance  of  the 
ages  yet  to  be.  And  daring  seven  years  I  went  on  appealing 
to  my  fellow-scholars,  in  words  clear  enough  to  them,  though 
not  to  you,  had  they  chosen  to  hear :  but  not  one  cared  nor 
listened,  till  I  had  sign  sternly  given  to  me  that  my  message 
to  the  learned  and  the  rich  was  given,  and  ended. 

And  now  I  twin  to  you.  undoistanding  you  to  be  associations 
of  labouring  men  who  have  recognized  tiie  necessity  of  binding 
yourselves  l)y  some  common  law  of  action,  and  who  are  taking 
earnest  counsel  as  to  the  conditions  of  your  lives  here  in  Eng- 
land, and  their  relations  to  those  of  your  fellow- workers  in 
foreign  lands.  And  I  understand  you  to  be,  in  these  associa- 
tiojis,  disregardant,  if  not  actually  defi:int,  of  the  persons  on 
whose  capital  you  have  been  hitherto  passivel}'  dependent  for 
occupation,  and  wh<»  have  always  taught  you,  by  the  mouths 
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of  their  appointed  Economists,  that  thev  and  their  capital  were 
an  eternal  part  of  the  Providential  arrangements  made  for  this 
world  by  its  Creator. 

In  which  self-assertion,  nevertheless,  and  attitude  of  inquiry 
into  the  grounds  of  this  statement  of  theirs,  you  are  unques- 
tionably right.  For,  as  tilings  are  nowadays,  you  know  any 
pretty  lady  in  the  Elysian  Holds  of  Paris  who  can  set  a  riband 
of  a  new  colour  in  her  cap  in  a  taking  way,  forthwith  sets  a  few 
thousands  of  Lyonnaise  spinners  and  dyers  furiously  weaving 
ribands  of  like  stuff,  and  washing  them  with  like  dye.  And 
in  due  time  the  new  French  edict  reaches  also  j'our  sturdy 
English  mind,  and  the  steeples  of  Coventry  ring  in  the  reign 
of  the  elect  riband,  and  the  Elysian  iields  of  Spital.or  whatever 
other  hospice  now  shelters  the  weaver's  head,  bestir  themselves 
according  to  the  French  pattern,  and  bedaub  themselves  with 
the  French  dye  ;  and  the  pretty  lady  thinks  herself  your  ever- 
lasting benefactress,  and  little  short  of  an  angel  sent  from 
heaven  to  feed  you  with  miraculous  manna,  and  3'ou  are  free 
Biitons  that  rule  tlie  waves,  and  free  Frenchmen  that  lead  the 
univeree,  of  coui'se ;  but  you  have  not  a  bit  of  land  you  can 
stand  on — without  somebody's  leave,  nor  a  house  for  your 
children  that  they  can't  be  turned  out  of,  nor  a  bit  of  bread  for 
their  breakfast  to-morrow,  but  on  the  chance  of  some  more 
yards  of  riband  beitig  wanted.  Xor  have  you  any  notion  that 
the  pretty  lady  herself  can  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  yon,  except 
as  a  consumer  of  ribands;  what  God  made  ^<?/' for — you  do  not 
ask  :  still  less  she,  what  God  made  you  for. 

How  many  are  there  of  you,  I  wonder,  landless,  roofless, 
foodlesp.  unless,  for  such  work  as  they  choose  to  ]Mit  you  to, 
the  upper  classes  provide  you  with  cellars  in  Lille,  glass  cages 
in  Halluin  Court,  milk  tickets,  for  which  your  children  still 
have  "  the  strength  to  smile — "  *  How  many  of  you,  tell  me, 
— and  what  your  united  hands  and  wits  are  worth,  at  your 
own  reckoning? 

Trade  Unions  of  England — Trade  Armies  of  Christendom, 


*  See  Fore  for  March  of  this  year,  p.  71,  with  the  sequel. 
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what's  the  roll-call  of  you,  and  what  part  or  lot  have  joii,  hith- 
erto, in  this  Holy  Christian  Land  of  your  Fathers?  Is  not 
that  inheritance  to  be  claimed,  and  the  Birth  Right  of  it,  no 
less  than  the  Death  Right  ?  Will  you  not  determine  where 
you  may  be  Chiistianly  bred,  before  you  set  your  blockhead 
Parliaments  to  debate  where  you  may  be  Christianly  buried, 
(your  priests  also  all  a-squabble  about  that  matter,  as  I  hear, — 
as  if  any  ground  could  be  consecrated  that  had  the  bones  of 
rascals  in  it,  or  profane  where  a  good  man  slept !)  But  how 
the  Earth  that  you  tread  may  be  consecrated  to  you,  and  the 
roofs  that  shade  your  breathing  sleep,  and  the  deeds  that  you 
do  with  the  breath  of  life  yet  strengthening  hand  and  heart,— = 
this  it  is  your  business  to  learn,  if  you  know  not ;  and  this, 
mine  to  tell  you,  if  you  will  learn. 

Before  the  close  of  last  year,  one  of  our  most  earnest  St. 
George's  Guildsmen  wrote  to  me  saying  that  the  Irish  Land 
League  claimed  me  as  one  of  their  supporters;  and  asking  if 
lie  should  contradict  this,  or  admit  it. 

To  whom  I  answered,  on  Christmas  Day  of  1879,  as  follows: — 

"Brantwood,  Christmas,  79. 

"  You  know  I  never  read  papers,  so  I  have  never  seen  a 
word  of  the  Irish  Land  League  or  its  purposes;  but  1  assume 
the  purpose  to  be — that  Ireland  should  belong  to  Irishmen ; 
which  is  not  only  a  most  desirable,  but,  ultimately,  a  quite 
inevitable  condition  of  things, — that  being  the  assured  inten- 
tion of  the  Maker  of  Ireland,  and  all  other  lands. 

"But  as  to  the  manner  of  belonging,  and  limits  and  rights 
of  holding,  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to  be  found  out  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Maker  of  Ireland,  than  I  fancy  the  Irish 
League  is  likely  to  ascertain,  without  rueful  experience  of  the 
consequences  of  any  and  all  methods  contrary  to  those  inten- 
tions. 

"  And  for  my  own  part  I  should  l)e  wholly  content  to  con- 
fine tlie  teaching — as  I  do  the  effort — of  tiie  St.  George's 
Guild,  to  the  one  utterly  harmless  and  utterly  wholesome  prin- 
ci])le,  that  land,  by  whomsoever  held,  is  to  be  made  the  most 
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of,  bj  human  strength,  and  not  defiled,*  nor  left  waste.  But 
since  we  live  in  an  epoch  assuredly  of  change,  and  too  proba- 
bly of  Revolution ;  and  thoughts  which  cannot  be  put  aside 
are  in  the  minds  of  all  men  capable  of  thought,  I  am  obliged 
also  to  affirm  the  one  principle  which  can — and  in  the  end 
will — close  all  epochs  of  Revolution, — that  each  man  shall 
possess  the  ground  he  can  use — and  no  more, — use,  I  say, 
either  for  food,  beauty,  exercise,  science,  or  any  other  sacred 
purpose.  That  each  man  shall  possess,  for  his  own,  no  more 
than  such  portion,  with  the  fui-ther  condition  that  it  descends 
to  his  son,  inalienably — right  of  primogeniture  being  in  this 
^natter  eternally  sure.  The  nonsense  talked  about  division  is 
all  temporary;  you  can't  divide  for  ever,  and  when  you  have 
got  down  to  a  cottage  and  a  square  fathom — if  you  allow  divi- 
sion so  far — still  primogeniture  will  hold  the  right  of  that. 

"But  though. possession  is,  and  must  be,  limited  by  use  (see 
analytic  passages  on  this  head  in  '  Munera  Pulveris'),  Author- 
ity is  not.  And  first  the  Maker  of  the  Land,  and  then  the 
King  of  the  Land,  and  then  the  Overseers  of  the  Land  ap- 
pointed by  the  King,  in  their  respective  orders,  must  all  in 
their  ranks  control  the  evil,  and  promote  the  good  work  of  the 
possessors.  Thus  far,  you  will  find  already,  all  is  stated  in 
Fors  ;  and  further,  the  right  of  every  man  to  possess  so  much 
land  as  he  can  live  on — especially  observe  the  meaning  of  the 
developed  Corn  Law  Rhyme 

"  Find'st  thou  rest  for  England's  head 
Free  alone  among  the  Dead?"  f 

meaning  that  Bread,  "Water,  and  the  Roof  over  his  head,  must 
be  tax-  {i.e.  rent-)  free  to  every  man. 

*  And  if  not  the  land,  still  less  the  water.  I  liave  kept  by  me  now  for 
some  years,  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Calder,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  James 
Fowler,  of  Wakefield,  in  18G6,  and  kindly  sent  to  me  by  tlie  author  on  my 
mention  of  Wakefield  in  Fors.  I  preserve  it  in  these  pages,  as  a  piece  of 
English  History  characteristic  to  the  uttermost  of  our  Fortunate  Times.  See 
appendix  to  tins  number. 

t  See  '  Fors,'  Letter  LXXIV.  p.  24  (note). 
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"  But  I  have  never  yet  gone  on  in  Fors  to  examine  the 
possibly  best  forms  of  practical  administration.  I  always  felt 
it  would  be  wasted  time,  for  these  must  settle  themselves.  In 
Savoy  the  cottager  has  his  garden  and  fit4d,  and  labours  with 
his  family  only  ;  in  lierne,  the  farm  labourers  of  a  consider- 
able estate  live  under  the  master's  roof,  and  are  strictly  domes- 
tic ;  in  England,  farm  labourers  might  probably  with  best 
comfort  Uve  in  detached  cottages;  in  Italy,  they  might  live  in 
a  kind  of  monastic  fraternity.  All  this,  circumstance,  time, 
and  national  character  must  determine ;  the  one  thing  St. 
George  affirms  is  the  duty  of  the  master  in  every  case  to  make 
the  lives  of  his  dependants  noble  to  the  best  of  his  power." 

Now  you  must  surely  feel  that  the  questions  I  have  indi- 
cated in  this  letter  could  only  be  answered  rightly  by  the 
severest  investigation  of  the  ellect  of  each  mode  of  human  life 
suggested,  as  hitherto  seen  in  connection  with  other  national 
institutions,  and  hereditary  customs  and  character.  Yet  every 
snipping  and  scribbling  blockhead  hired  by  the  bookseller  to 
paste  newspaper  paragraphs  into  what  may  sell  for  a  book,  has 
his  'opinion'  on  these  things,  and  will  announce  it  to  you  as 
the  new  gospel  of  eternal  and  universal  salvation — without  a 
qualm  of  doubt — or  of  shame — in  the  entire  loggerhead  of  him. 

Hear,  for  instance,  this  account  of  the  present  prosperity, 
and  of  its  causes,  in  tlie  country  of  those  Sea  Kings  who 
taught  you  your  own  first  trades  of  fishing  and  battle  : — 

"  The  Norwejri'xn  peasant  is  a  free  man  on  the  scanty  bit  of  ground  which 
he  has  inherited  from  his  fathers;  and  he  has  all  th«  virtues  of  a  freeman — 
an  open  chararter,  a  mind  clear  of  every  falsehood,  an  hospitable  heart  for 
tlie  stranper.  His  religious  feelings  are  deep  and  sincere,  and  the  Bible  is  to 
be  found  in  every  hut.  He  is  said  to  be  indolent  and  phlegmatic;  liut  when 
necessity  urges,  he  .sets  vigorously  to  work,  and  never  cea.ses  till  his  insk  is 
done.  Jlis  courage  and  his  patriotism  are  abundantly  proved  l)y  a  history 
of  a  thou.sjind  years. 

"  Norway  owes  her  present  prosperity  chielly  to  her  lil)ernl  constitution. 
The  preAs  is  completely  free,  and  the  power  of  the  king  extremely  limited. 
All  privileges  and  henxlilary  titles  are  al)olished.  The  Parliament,  or  the 
'  Storthing,'  which  a.s,sembles  every  three  years,  consists  of  the  '  Odelthing,' 
or  Upper  House,  and  of  the  '  Logthing.'  or  Legislative  Assembly.  Every 
new  law  requires  the  royal  Bauction;  but  if  the  '  Storthing '  has  voted  it  iu 
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three  successive  sittings,  it  is  definitely  adopted  in  spite  of  the  royal  veto. 
Public  education  is  admirably  cared  for.  There  is  an  elementary  school  in 
every  village;  and  where  the  population  is  too  thinly  scattered,  the  school- 
master may  truly  be  said  to  be  abroad,  as  he  wanders  from  farm  to  farm,  so 
that  the  most  distant  families  have  the  benefit  of  his  instruction.  Every 
town  has  its  public  library;  and  in  many  di  tricts  the  peasants  annually  con- 
tribute a  dollar  towards  a  collection  of  books,  which,  under  the  care  of  the 
priest,  is  lent  out  to  all  subscribers. 

"No  Norwegian  is  confirmed  who  does  not  know  how  to  read,  and  no 
Norwegian  is  allowed  to  marry  who  has  not  been  confirmed.  He  who 
ftttains  his  twentieth  year  without  having  been  confirmed,  has  to  fear  the 
House  of  Correction.  Thus  ignorance  is  punished  as  a  crime  in  Norway, 
an  excellent  example  for  far  richer  and  more  powerful  governments." 

I  take  this  account  from  a  book  on  tlie  Arctic  regions,  in 
which  I  find  the  facts  collected  extremely  valuable,  the  state- 
ments, as  far  as  I  can  judge,  trustworthy,  the  opinions  and 
teachings — what  you  can  jndge  of  by  this  specimen.  Do  you 
think  the  author  wise  in  attributing  the  prosperity  of  Norway 
chiefly  to  her  king's  being  crippled,  and  her  newspapers  free  ? 
or  that  perhaps  her  thousand  years  of  courage  may  have  some 
share  in  the  matter  ?  and  her  mind  clear  of  every  falsehood  ? 
and  her  way  of  never  ceasing  in  a  task  till  it  is  done  ?  and  her 
circulating  schoolmasters?  and  her  collected  libraries?  and  her 
preparation  for  marriage  by  education  ?  and  her  House  of 
Correction  for  the  uneducated?  and  her  Bible  in  every  hut? 
and,  finally,  her  granted  piece  of  his  native  land  under  her 
peasant's  foot  for  his  own  ?  Is  her  strength,  think  you,  in  any 
of  these  things,  or  only  in  the  abolition  of  hereditary  titles, 
the  letting  loose  of  her  news-mongers,  and  the  binding  of  her 
king?  Date  of  their  modern  constitutional  measures,  you  ob- 
serve, not  given!  and  consequences,  perhaps,  scarcely  yet  con- 
clusively ascertainable.  If  you  cannot  make  up  your  own 
minds  on  one  or  two  of  these  open  questions,  suppose  you 
were  to  try  an  experiment  or  two?  Your  scientific  people 
will  tell  you — and  this,  at  least,  truly — that  they  cannot  find 
out  anything  without  experiment:  you  may  also  in  political 
matters  think  and  talk  for  ever — resultlessly.  Will  you  never 
try  what  comes  of  Doing  a  thing  for  a  few  years,  persever- 
ingly,  and  keep  the  result  of  that,  at  least,  for  known? 
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Kow  I  write  to  you,  observe,  without  knowing,  except  in 
the  vaguest  way,  who  you  are! — what  trades  you  belong  to, 
what  arts  or  crafts  you  practise — or  what  ranks  of  workmen 
you  include,  and  what  manner  of  idlers  you  exclude.  I  have 
no  time  to  make  out  the  dilferent  sets  into  which  you  fall,  or 
the  different  interests  by  which  you  are  guided.  But  I  know 
perfectly  well  what  sets  you  should  fall  into,  and  by  what  in- 
terests you  shonid  be  guided.  And  you  will  lind  your  profit 
in  listening  while  I  explain  these  to  you  somewhat  more 
clearly  than  your  penny-a-paragraph  lil)eral  papers  will. 

In  the  first  place,  what  business  have  you  to  call  yourselves 
only  Trade  Guilds,  as  if  •  trade '  and  not  production,  were  your 
main  concern  ?  Are  you  by  profession  nothing  more  tliau 
pedlars  and  mongers  of  things,  or  are  you  also  makers  of 
things? 

It  is  too  true  that  in.our  City  wards  our  chapmen  have  be- 
come the  only  dignitaries — and  we  have  the  Merchant-Tailors' 
Company,  but  not  the  plain  Tailors  ;  and  the  Fishmongers' Com- 
pany, but  not  the  Fishermen's ;  and  the  Vintners'  Company, 
l)ut  not  the  Vinedressers  ;  and  the  Ironmongers'  Company,  but 
not  the  Blacksmiths'  ;  while,  though,  for  one  apparent  ex- 
ception, the  Goldsmiths'  Company  proclaims  itself  for  mas- 
ters of  a  craft,  what  proportion,  think  you,  does  its  honour  bear 
compared  with  that  of  the  Calf-worslii]»ful  Guild  of  the  Gold 
Mongers  ? 

Be  it  far  from  me  to  speak  scornfully  of  trade.  My  Father 
— whose  Charter  of  Freedom  of  London  Town  I  keep  in  my 
Brantwood  treasury  beside  missal  and  cross— ^sold  good  wine, 
and  had,  over  his  modest  door  in  Billiter  Street,  no  bush. 
But  he  grew  his  wine,  before  he  sold  it ;  and  could  answer  for 
it  with  his  head,  that  no  rotten  grapes  fermented  in  his  vats, 
and  no  chemist's  salt  effervesced  iu  his  bottles.  Be  you  also 
Tradesmen — in  your  place  and  in  your  right ;  but  be  y(»u,  pri- 
marily. Growers,  Makers,  Artificers,  Inventors,  of  things  good 
and  precious.  What  talk  you  of  Wages?  Whose  is  the 
Wealth  of  the  World  but  yours?  Whose  is  the  Virtue?  Do 
you  mean  to  go  on  for  ever.  K-aving  your  wealth  to  be  coil- 
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sumed  by  the  idle,  and  your  virtue  to  be  mocked  by  the 
vile  ^ 

The  wealth  of  the  world  is  yours ;  even  your  common  rant 
and  rabble  of  economists  tell  you  that — "  no  wealth  without 
industry."  Who  robs  you  of  it,  then,  or  beguiles  you  ? 
Whose  fault  is  it,  you  clothmakers,  that  any  English  child  is 
in  rags  ?  AVhose  fault  is  it,  you  shoemakers,  that  the  street  har- 
lots mince  in  high-heeled  shoes,  and  your  own  babes  paddle  bare- 
foot in  the  street  slime  i  Whose  fault  is  it,  you  bronzed  hus- 
bandmen, that  through  all  your  furrowed  England,  children 
are  dying  of  famine  ?  Pj'imarily,  of  course,  it  is  your  clergy- 
men's and  masters'  fault:  but  also  in  this  your  own,  that  you 
never  educate  any  of  your  children  with  the  earnest  object  of 
enabling  them  to  see  their  way  out  of  this,  not  by  rising  above 
their  father's  business,  but  by  setting  in  order  what  was  amiss 
in  it :  also  in  this  your  own,  that  noce  of  you  who  do  rise 
above  your  business,  ever  seem  to  keep  the  memory  of  what 
wrong  they  have  known,  or  suffered;  nor,  as  masters,  set  a 
better  example  than  others. 

Your  own  fault,  at  all  events,  it  will  be  now,  seeing  that 
you  have  got  Parliamentary  power  in  your  hands,  if  you  can- 
not use  it  better  than  the  moribund  Parliamentary  body  has 
done  hitherto. 

To  which  end,  I  beg  you  first  to  take  these  following  truths 
into  your  good  consideration. 

First.  Men  don't  and  can't  live  by  exchanging  articles  but 
by  producing  them.  They  don't  live  by  trade,  but  by  work. 
Give  up  that  foMish  and  vain  title  of  Trades  Unions  :  and 
take  that  of  Labourers'  Unions. 

And,  whatever  divisions  chance  or  special  need  may  have 
thrown  you  into  at  present,  remember,  there  are  essential  and 
eternal  divisions  of  the  Labour  of  man,  into  which  you  7mist 
l)ractically  fall,  whether  you  like  it  or  not;  and  these  eternal 
classifications  it  would  be  infinitely  better  if  you  at  once 
acknowledged  in  thought,  name,  and  harmonious  action.  Sev- 
eral of  the  classes  may  take  finer  divisions  in  their  own  body, 
but  you  will  find  the  massive  general  structure  of  working 
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humanity  range  itself  under  these  followino:  heads,  the  first 
eighteen  assuredly  essential ;  the  three  last,  making  twenty- 
one  altogether,  I  shall  be  able,  I  think,  to  prove  to  you  are 
not  superfluous  : — suffer  their  association  with  the  rest  in  the 
meantime. 

1.  Shepherds. 

2.  Fishermen. 

3.  Ploughmen. 

4.  Gardeners. 

5.  Carpenters  and  Woodmen. 

6.  Builders  and  Quarrymen. 

7.  Shipwrights. 

8.  Smiths  and  Miners.* 

9.  Bakers  and  ^lillers. 

10.  Vintners. 

11.  Graziers  and  Butchers. 

12.  Spinners. 

13.  Linen  and  Cotton-workers. 

14.  Silk-workers. 

15.  AVoolleii-workcrs. 

IC.  Tanners  and  Furriers. 

17.  Tailors  and  Milliners. 

18.  Shoemakers. 

19.  Musicians. 

20.  Painters. 

21.  Goldsmiths. 

Get  those  eighteen,  or  twenty-one,  as  you  like  to  take  them, 
each  iboroughly  organized,  proud  of  their  work,  and  doing 
it  under  masters,  if  any,  of  their  own  rank,  chosen  for  their 
sagjicity  and  vigour,  and  the  world  is  yours,  and  all  the 
pleasures  of  it,  that  are  true;  while  all  false  pleasures  in  such 
a  life  fall  transparent,  and  tlie  hooks  are  seen  through  the 
baits  of  them.  i>ut  for  the  organization  of  these  classes,  you 
see  there  must  be  a  certain  quantity  of  land  available  to  them, 
proportioned  to  their  multitu<le:  and  without  the  possession 

*  See  note  in  Appendix  II. 
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of  that,  notliing  can  be  done  ultimately  ;  though  at  present 
the  uiere  organization  of  your  masses  under  these  divisions 
will  clear  the  air,  and  the  Held,  for  you,  to  astonishment. 

And  for  the  possession  of  the  land,  mind  you,  if  you  try 
to  take  it  by  force,  you  will  have  every  blackguard  and 
vaut-rien  in  the  world  claiming  his  share  of  it  with  you, — 
for  by  that  law  of  force  he  has  indeed  as  much  right  to  it 
as  you ;  but  by  the  law  of  labour,  he  has  not.  Therefore 
you  must  get  your  land  by  the  law  of  labour  ;  working  for  it, 
saving  for  it,  and  buying  it,  as  the  spendthrifts  and  idlers  offer 
it  you  :  but  buying  never  to  let  go. 

And  this,  therefore,  is  practically  the  first  thing  you  have  to 
bring  in  by  your  new  Parliaments — a  system  of  land  tenure, 
namely,  by  which  your  organized  classes  of  labouring  men 
may  possess  their  land  as  corporate  bodies,  and  add  to  it — as 
the  monks  once  did,  and  as  every  single  landlord  can,  now; 
but  I  find  that  my  St.  George's  Guild  cannot,  except  through 
complications  or  legal  equivocations  almost  endless,  and  hith- 
erto indeed  paralyzing  me  in  quite  unexpectedly  mean  and 
miserable  ways. 

Now  I  liope  all  this  has  been  clearly  enough  said,  for  once : 
and  it  shall  be  farther  enforced  and  developed  as  you  choose, 
if  you  will  only  tell  me  by  your  chosen  heads  whether  you  be- 
lieve it.  and  are  any  of  you  prepared  to  act  on  it,  and  what 
kinds  of  doubt  or  difficulty  occur  to  you  about  it,  and  what  far- 
ther questions  you  would  like  me  to  answer. 

And  that  you  may  have  every  power  of  studying  the  matter 
(so  far  as  /am  concerned),  this  Fors  you  sliall  have  gratis; — 
and  the  next,  if  you  enable  me  to  make  it  farther  useful  to  you. 
That  is  to  say,  your  committees  of  each  trade-guild  may  order 
parcels  of  them  from  my  publisher  in  any  quantities  thoy 
wish,  for  distribution  among  their  members.  To  the  public 
its  price  remains  fixed,  as  that  of  all  my  other  books.  One 
word  only  let  me  say  in  conclusion,  to  explain  at  once  wliat  I 
mean  by  saying  tjjat  the  pleasures  of  the  world  are  all  yours. 

God  has  made  man  to  take  pleasure  in  the  use  of  his  eyes, 
wits,  and  body.     And  the  foolish  creature  is  continually  try. 
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ing:  to  live  witliont  looking  at  anvthiiio:,  without  thiiikino: 
about  anything,  and  witliout  doing  anything.  And  he  thus 
becomes  not  only  a  brute,  but  the  unhappiest  of  brutes.  All 
the  lusts  and  lazinesses  he  can  contrive  only  make  him  more 
wretched  ;  and  at  this  moment,  if  a  man  walks  watclifully  the 
streets  of  Paris,  whence  I  am  now  writing  to  you, — a  city  in 
which  eveiy  invention  that  science,  wit,  and  wealth  can  hit 
upon  to  provoke  and  to  vary  the  pleasures  of  the  idle, — he  will 
not  see  one  happy  or  tranquil  face,  except  among  the  lower 
and  very  hard-labouring  classes.  Every  pleasure  got  other- 
wise than  God  meant  it — got  cheaply,  thievingly,  and  swiftlj-, 
wiien  He  lias  ordered  that  it  should  be  got  dearlv,  honestlv, 
and  slowly, — turns  into  a  venomous  burden,  and,  past  as  a 
pleasure,  remains  as  a  load,  increasing  day  by  day  its  deadly 
coat  of  burning  mail.  The  joys  of  hatred,  of  battle,  of  lust,  of 
vain  knowledge,  of  vile  luxury,  all  pass  into  slow  torture : 
nothing  remains  to  man,  nothing  is  possii)le  to  him  of  true  joy, 
but  in  the  righteous  love  of  his  fellows;  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  laws  and  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  the  daily  use  of  the  fac- 
ulties of  soul  and  body  with  which  that  God  has  endowed  him. 

Pabis,  IBlh  September,  1880. 
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"John  Ruskin,  Esq. 

"  Dear  Sir, — May  I  take  an  advantage  of  this  note,  and  call  your  attention 
to  a  fact  of  much  importance  to  Englishmen,  and  it  is  this.  On  reference 
to  some  Freethought  papers— notablj',  the  '  National  Reformer' — I  find  a 
movement  on  foot  amongst  the  Atheists,  vigorous  and  full  of  life,  for  the 
altcratioa  of  the  Lanil  Laws  in  our  much-loved  country.  It  is  a  movement 
of  much  moment,  and  likely  to  lead  to  great  results.  The  first  great  move 
on  the  part  of  Charles  Bradhuigh,  the  premier  in  the  matter,  is  the  calling 
of  a  Conference  to  discuss  the  whole  question.  The  meeting  is  to  be  at- 
tended by  all  the  National  Secular  Society's  branches  throughout  the  empire; 
representatives  of  nearly  every  Reform  Association  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland;  deputations  of  banded  bodies  from  workmen,  colliei's,  etc., — such 
as  the  important  band  of  Durham  miners — trade  unionists;  and,  in  fact,  a 
most  weighty  representative  Conference  will  be  gathered  together.  I  am, 
for  many  reasons,  grieved  and  shocked  to  find  the  cry  for  Reform  coming 
with  such  a  heading  io  the  front.  Where  are  our  stiitesmen, — <nir  clergy? 
The  terrible  crying  evils  of  our  land  system  are  coming  to  the  front  in  our 
politics  without  the  help  of  the  so-called  upper  classes;  nay,  with  a  deadly 
hatred  of  any  disturbance  in  that  direction,  our  very  clergy  are  taking  up 
arms  against  the  popular  cry. 

"  Only  a  week  ago  I  Avas  spending  a  few  days  with  a  fanner  near  Chester, 
and  learned  to  my  sorrow  and  dismay  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  that 
city,  who  own  most  of  the  farms,  etc. ,  in  the  district  wherein  my  friend 
resides,  refuse  now— and  only  now — to  accept  other  than  yearly  tenants  for 
these  fanns,  have  raised  all  the  rents  to  an  exorbitant  pitch,  and  only  allow 
the  land  to  be  .sown  with  wheat,  oats,  or  whatever  else  in  seed,  etc.,  on  a 
personal  inspection  by  their  agent.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that 
poverty  is  prevailing  to  an  alarming  extent :  the  workers,  all  the  bitter,  hard 
toil  ;  the  clergj%  one  may  sjiy,  all  the  profits.  It  is  terrible,  heart-breaking  ; 
I  never  longed  so  mucli  for  heart  .searching,  vivid  eloquence,  ,so  that  I  might 
move  men  with  an  irresistible  tongue  to  do  the  Right. 

"  I  wonder  how  many  of  these  great  ones  of  our  England  have  seen  the 
following  lines  from  Emerson  ;  and  yet  what  a  lesson  is  contained  in  them  I 

*  God  said,  I  am  tired  of  kings, 
I  suffer  them  no  more; 
Up  to  my  ear  the  morning  brings 
The  outrage  of  the  poor. 

Lo!  I  uncover  the  land 
Which  I  hid  of  old  time  in  the  West, 
As  the  sculptor  uncovers  the  statue 
When  he  lias  wrought  his  best; 

I  show  f'olunibia,  of  the  rocks 
Which  dip  their  foot  in  the  seas, 
And  soar  to  the  air-borne  (locks 
Of  clouds,  and  the  l)oreal  fleece. 

I  will  divide  my  goods; 
Call  in  the  wretch  and  slave: 
None  shall  nili-  ttut  the  humble, 
And  uuut'  but  toil  shall  have.' 

Boston  Hymn, 
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"  I  can  only  pray  and  hope  that  some  mighty  pen  as  yours,  if  not  your- 
self, may  be  moved  to  show  Englishmen  the  right  way  before  it  is  too  late. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

"  Your  obedient  servant." 

"  Mr.  Ruskin. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  have  seen  a  letter  from  you  to  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  in 
which  you  say  '  the  only  calamity  which  I  perceive  or  dread  for  an  English- 
man is  hLs  becoming  a  rascal;  and  co-operation  amongst  rascals — if  it  were 
possible — would  bring  a  curse.  Every  year  sees  our  irorkinen  more  eager  to 
do  bad  work,  and  rob  their  customers  on  the  sly.  All  political  movement 
among  such  animals  I  call  essentially  fermentation  and  putrefaction— not  co- 
operation.' 

"  Now,  sir,  I  see,  I  think,  as  completely  and  consequently  as  positively  as 
you  possibly  can,  the  truth  of  your  general  statement — that  is,  that  there  is 
a  widespread  t,ndeiwy  and  hahit  of  producing  work  that  has  the  appearance 
of  being  good  when  yet  it  is  a  fraud:  its  reality  is  not  according  to  the 
appearance.  But,  sir,  is  the  part  that  I  have  underlined  correct  ?  It  is  said 
that  Lancashire  sends  to  India  calico  with  lime  or  paste  put  in  it  to  make  it 
feel  stout; — is  that  the  workman's  fault? 

"  I  myself  am  a  workman  in  what  is  called  fancy  hosiery,  and  to  get  a 
living  have  to  make  a  great  quantity  of  work— in  some  instances  turning 
very  good  wool  into  rubbish,  wiien  yet  I  know  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
made  into  very  nice  and  serviceable  clotliing ;  but  if  I  made  it  into  aiiytliing 
of  the  sort  I  should  Ix?  ruining  my  employer,  because  he  could  not  sdl  it  at 
a  protit  ;  something  at  four  sbiilings,  that  should  be  fourteen,  is  what  is 
required — I  should  like  t<j  see  it  stopped.     How  is  it  to  l)e  done  ? 

"  If  you,  sir,  were  to  ask  a  merchant  in  the.se  gcKxIs  why  they  were  not 
made  better,  more  serviceable,  and  perfect,  he  would  most  certainly  tell  you 
that  the  (Jrrinaiis  are  in  our  market  with  enonnous  quantities  of  tliest-  goods 
at  terribly  low  prices,  and  that  he  has  no  market  for  goods  of  .superior 
quality  and  higher  price  s.  I  protluced  a  great  novelty  alwKit  six  years  ago  ; 
it  was  a  beautiful  class  of  gornls  and  a  vast  trade  came  on  in  them  ;  and  now 
those  go<ids  are  entirely  run  out  in  conseiiuence  of  their  being  made  worse, 
and  .still  worse,  till  tliry  were  turni d  into  rubbish.  Competition  did  that — 
'  fr-rmentation  and  putrefaction  ; '  but  I  cannot  see  that  the  workman  was  to 
blame  :  he  was  ordered  to  do  it. 

"  Yours  most  respectfully." 
(No  answer  to  thJa  is  expected.) 

Answer  wa.s  sent,  nevertheless  ;  promising  a  more  suflUcicnt  one  in  Fore  ; 
which  may  be  briefly  to  the  first  question,  "  Is  the  part  underlined  correct  ?" 
—too  sorrowfully.  Yes  ;  and  to  the  second  question — Is  it  the  workman's 
fault  ? — that  the  workman  can  judge  of  that,  if  he  will,  for  himself. 
Answer  at  greater  length  will  be  given  in  next  Fore. 

"  CRANi.Eion,  StJUREY,  May  26</t,  1880. 
"Revered  Sir, — You  a«k  me  how  I  came  to  l)e  one  of  your  pupils.  I 
have  always  been  fond  of  b<x>ks,  and  in  my  reading  I  often  sjiw  your  name  ; 
but  one  day,  when  reading  a  newspaper  account  of  a  lKM)k  s^iie,  I  .saw  that 
one  of  your  ImhiUs  fetched  t;{H  for  the  live  volumes  :  I  was  struck  with  the 
amount,  and  thought  th.it  they  must  Im'  worth  reading;  I  made  up  my  niind 
to  find  o\it  more  about  llwin,  ami  if  |M)s.sib|e  to  buy  some.  The  next  time  I 
went  to  lx)ndon  I  asked  a  IxMik.seller  to  show  me  some  of  your  works  :  he 
told  me  that  he  ilid  not  keep  lliein.  I  got  the  .same  answer  from  aUmt  half 
8  dozen  more  that  I  tried  ;  but  this  oidy  made  me  more  determined  to  gel 
them,  and  at  lust  I  found  a  bookseller  who  agreed  to  gel  mc  '  Fors.' 
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"When  I  got  it,  I  saw  that  I  could  get  them  from  Mr.  Allen.  I  have 
done  so  ;  and  have  now  most  of  your  works. 

"  I  read  '  Fors'  with  extreme  interest,  but  it  was  a  tough  job  for  mc,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  words  in  it  that  I  had  never  met  with  before  ;  and 
as  I  never  had  any  schooling  worth  mentioning,  1  was  obliged  to  look  at  my 
dictionaries  pretty  often  :  I  think  I  have  found  out  now  the  meanings  of  all 
the  Enrjlkh  words  in  it. 

"I  got  more  good  and  real  knowledge  from  'Fors 'than  from  all  the 
books  put  together  that  I  had  ever  read. 

"  I  am  now  trying  to  carrj'  out  your  principles  in  my  business,  which  is 
that  of  a  grocer,  draper,  and  clothier;  in  fact,  my  shop  is  supposed  by  the 
Crauleigh  people  to  contain  almost  everything  that  folks  require. 

"I  have  always  conducted  my  business  honestly:  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
do  this  in  a  village  as  it  is  in  larger  places.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  larger 
the  toiDi  the  icorsi-  it  it  for  the  Ita/ust  tradesman.     [Italics  mine. — J.  R.] 

"The  principal  dillevence  I  make  now  in  my  business,  since  I  read 
'  Fors,'  is  to  recommend  hand-made  goods  instead  of  machine-made.  I  am 
sorry  to  sa}'  that  most  of  my  customers  will  have  the  latter.  I  don't  know 
what  I  can  do  further,  as  I  am  not  the  maker  of  the  goods  1  sell,  but  only 
the  distributor. 

"  If  I  understand  your  teaching,  I  ought  to  keep  hand-made  goods  only* 
and  those  of  the  best  quality  obtainable.  If  I  did  this,  I  certainly  should 
lose  nearly  all  my  trade;  and'as  I  have  a  family  to  support,  I  cannot  do  so. 
Ko;  1  shall  stick  to  it,  and  sell  as  good  articles  as  I  can  for  the  price  paid, 
and  tell  my  customers,  as  I  always  have  done,  that  the  best  goods  are  the 
cheapest. 

"  I  know  you  are  right  about  the  sin  of  usury.  I  have  but  little  time  to- 
day, but  I  will  write  to  you  again  some  day  about  this. 

''  I  met  with  a  word  (Adscitilious)  in  'Carlyle,'  I  cannot  find  in  any  dic- 
tionaries that  I  can  get  at. 

"I  sent  the  minerals  off  j-esterday  packed  in  a  box.f  lam  half -afraid 
now  that  you  will  not  think  them  good  enough  for  the  Museum. 

"  Your  grateful  pupil, 
John  Ruskin,  LL.D.  "  Stephen  Rowland." 

•  Answered— By  no  means,  but  to  recommend  tliem  at  all  opportunities. 

+  A  collection  of  English  minerals  and  fossils  presented  by  Mr.  Rowland  to  St.  George's 
museum,  out  of  which  I  have  chosen  a  series  from  the  Clifton  limestones  for  permanent, 
arrangement. 
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MR.  FOWLER'S  REPORT  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 

CALDER. 

CHven  in  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commissioners  at  Wakefield,  and  published 
in  their  Report,  page  17  {with  som^  additions). 

It  would  I)e  clifBcult  to  find  a  more  striking  instance  than  that  afforded  by 
the  Cakler,  of  the  extent  to  which  our  rivers  have  been  defiled  by  sewage 
and  refuse  from  manufactories.  Its  green  banks  and  interesting  scenery 
made  it  formerly  a  plea.sjmt  resort  for  the  artizan  and  operative  in  hours  of 
leisure,  while  its  clear  and  sparkling  waters  invited  the  healthful  recreations 
of  lx)ating,  l)athing,  and  fishing.  "In  1826  the  water  was  clear,  and  the 
bottom  was  free  from  mud;  it  was  a  gravelly,  Siindy  bottom,  and  I  have  fre- 
quently myself  .sent  stones  into  it  for  boys  to  dive  down  after;  the  water  at  a 
depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet  was  sufficiently  clear  to  distinguLsh  stones  at  the 
bottom;  some  of  the  streams  nnming  in,  for  instance  the  Alverlhori)e  Beck, 
at  that  time  were  full  of  fl.sh;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fish  in  the  river.  I 
have  frequently  seen  kingfishers  there,  which  shows  the  general  clearness  of 
the  water." — Kxtrart  from  Mr.  Miliier's  evidence,  p.  63.  Pike  of  all  sizes, 
trout  up  to  three  pounds  in  weiirht,  salmon  trout,  dace,  and  bream  were 
l)icnliful.  Even  so  lately  as  within  the  last  twenty  years,  any  one  with  a  fly 
might  in  an  afternoon  catch  a  basketful  of  chub,  each  weighing  at  least  two 
or  three  i)Ounds:  and  during  freshes,  with  a  cast  net,  very  frequently  ninety 
or  a  hundred,  sometimes  even  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  of  roach,  chub, 
gudgeon,  etc.,  were  caught  in  an  evening.  On  one  occasion,  where  the 
water  was  let  off  from  n  quite  short  cutting  lielonging  to  the  Calder  and 
llebble  Navigation  C'oinpany,  at  least  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  eels 
were  taken;  in  fact,  wlienever  any  one  wanted  fish,  a  sackful  might  readily 
])e  obtained.  Nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  known,  however,  since  the 
springing  up  of  m.inufaetories  in  the  Vale  of  the  Calder.  Soon  after  the 
Tlifirnes  Hoap  Works  were  begun  near  Wakefield,  many  stones  of  fish,  which 
liad  come  up  the  river  to  spawn,  were  to  \k'  seen  floating  dead  upon  the  sur 
face.  During  that  year  all  fish  forsook  this  part  of  the  stream  as  n-gular  in 
habitants.  For  some  time  after,  however,  d\iring  freshes,  a  fish  was  occa- 
sionally to  1)0  seen  as  a  curiosity;  and  so  hilely  as  1H58,  an  expcrience<l  fish- 
erman succeeded,  on  one  of  aeveral  persevering  trials,  in  capturing  two  small 
chub. 
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At  present,  the  condition  of  the  river  is  most  clis^sting.  Defiled  almost 
from  its  source,  it  reaches  us  with  the  accumulated  refuse  of  Todmorden, 
Ilebden  Bridge,  Sowerby  Bridge,  Halifax,  EUand,  Brighouse,  Cooper 
Bridge,  Holmtirth,  Huddersficld,  Mirfield,  Dewsbury,  Earlsheaton,  Thorn- 
hill,  and  Ilorbury.  At  the  suspension  bridge,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
Wakefield,  it  runs  slowly,  and  in  many  places  is  almost  stagnant.  It  has  a 
bluish-black,  tlirty-slate  colour;  and  a  faint,  nauseous  smell,  which  leaves  an 
extremely  unpleasant  impression  for  long  after  it  has  been  once  thoroughly 
perceived, — considerably  worse  than  that  made  by  the  Thames  after  a  stage  on 
a  penny  boat.  The  banks  and  every  twig  and  weed  in  reach  are  coated  with 
soft,  black  slime  or  mud,  which  is  studded  on  the  edges  of  the  stream  with 
vivid  patches  of  annelides.  Above  are  overhanging  willows;  and  where  the 
branches  of  these  touch  the  water,  especially  in  any  quiet  pool,  large  sheets 
of  thin  bluish  or  yellowish  green  scum  collects,  undisturbed  save  by  the  ris- 
ing to  the  surface  of  bubbles  of  fo3tid  gas.  Between  this  point  and  Wake- 
field, the  refuse  of  extensive  soap  works  and  worsted  mills  enters,  causing 
discolouration  for  several  hundred  yards.  I  have,  in  fact,  traced  large  quan- 
tities of  soap  scum  beyond  Portobello,  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile. 
Kearcr  the  town,  quantities  of  refuse  from  large  dye  works  are  continually 
being  discharged,  to  say  nothing  of  the  periodical  emptying  of  spent  liquor 
and  vat  sediments.  It  is  noteworthy  that  whereas  formerly  goods  were  brought 
to  Wakefield  to  be  dyed  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  the  water  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  trade  has  now  left  Wakefield  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  Wake- 
field manufacturers  hate  themselves  to  send  away  their  finer  goods  from  home  to 
be  dyed.  On  the  opposite  side  are  two  full  streams,  one  of  sewage,  the  other 
apparently  from  some  cotton  mills;  and  here  it  may  be  stated  that  the  exact 
degree  to  which  influxes  of  this  kind  injure  in  different  cases  is  extremely 
dilHcult  to  estimate;  some  manufacturers  using  ammonia,  while  others 
adhere  to  the  old-fashioned  pigs' dung  and  putrid  urine.  The  banks  on  each 
side  are  here  studded  with  granaries  and  malting  hoases,  from  the  latter  of 
which  is  received  that  most  pernicious  contamination,  the  steep-liquor  of 
malt.  There  is  also  the  refuse  of  at  least  one  brewhouse  and  piggery,  and 
of  a  second  .soap  manufactory  drained  into  the  river  before  it  reaches  the 
outlet  of  Ings  Beck,  at  tlie  drain  immediately  above  Wakefield  Bridge.  In 
this  situation,  on  any  warm  day  in  summer,  torrents  of  gas  may  be  seen  ris- 
ing to  the  surface,  and  every  now  and  then  large  masses  of  mud,  which  float 
for  awliiJe  and  then,  after  the  gas  they  contain  has  escaped  and  polluted  the 
atmosphere,  break  up  and  are  rc-deposited,  or  are  at  once  carried  down  the 
river,  stinking  and  putrefying  in  their  course.  The  Calder  and  Hebble 
Navigation  Company  are  periodically  jnit  to  great  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense in  removing  collccti<ms  of  this  kind,  tlie  smell  of  which  is  often  most 
offeniiive,  and  has  more  llianonce  caused  serious  illne.ss  to  the  workmen  em 
ployed.  About  two  years  ago  the  mud  had  accumulated  to  a  depth  of  five 
feet,  and,  the  water  having  been  drained  olT,  at  leitst  two  thousand  tons  were 
removed,  luit  no  fish  or  living  beinji  of  any  kind  was  discovered.  At  the 
bridge  there  has  been  a  water  mill  lor  at  least  seven  hundred  years,  and  any 
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one  interested  in  the  smell  of  partially  oxidized  sewage  should  not  omit  to 
stand  over  the  spray  which  ascends  from  the  wheel.  Classes  of  solid  i'leces 
may  be  seen  at  the  grating  through  which  the  water  is  strained.  Looking 
from  the  bridge  westward,  except  in  wet  weather,  is  a  large,  open,  shallow, 
almost  stagnant  pond  of  the  most  offensive  character,  with  tracts  of  dark- 
coloured  mud  constantly  exposed.  Tlie  sewer  of  the  town  and  the  West 
Riding  Asylum,  with  the  refuse  of  the  worsted,  woollen,  and  cloth  mills, 
malt-houses,  breweries,  brew-houses,  slaughter-houses,  dye-works,  fibre 
mills,  soap  mills,  and  grease  works  enters  by  the  drain  just  below;  its  sur- 
face covered  with  froth  of  every  conceivable  colour  and  degree  of  tilthiness, 
overhung  by  willows,  in  whose  branches  are  entangled  anil  expo  ed  to  view 
the  most  disgusting  objects.  The  scum  may  readily  be  traced  down  the 
river  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  last  detilement  of  moment  is  that 
from  some  extensive  grease  works,  in  which  oil  of  vitriol  is  largely  em- 
ployed. 

The  Ings  Beck,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  merit.s  a  few  particular 
remarks,  being  the  most  important  tributary  the  Calder  receives  in  this  dis- 
trict. On  the  day  I  la-st  examineil  its  outlet,  the  smell  arising  was  most  offen- 
sive. The  general  resemblance  of  the  stream  was  rather  to  thick  soup  than 
water,  and  it  had  a  dirty,  greasy,  yellowish,  indigo-slate  colour,  where  not 
coated  by  froth,  scum,  or  lloating  tilth.  Its  bed  is  silted  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  black,  f(etid  mud,  and  its  outlet  partially  obstructed  1)y  two  large 
a.sh  heaps.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  this  is  perhaps  the  only  place 
In  the  neighbourhood  at  present  where  refuse  ashes  have  been  tilted,  and  that, 
though  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  river  alters  considerably  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather,  the  raising  of  the  bed  is  due  for  the  most  part  to 
matters  washed  down  from  a  higher  source.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  mi.s- 
cellaneously  constituted  sediment  dndired  by  the  Calder  and  Ilebble  Navi- 
gation Company  near  the  Wakefield  dam,  ami  with  the  shoal  at  L\ipset  pond 
alx)ve  Wakefield;  an  ac(  unmlalion  of  a.sbes  and  dye-woods  having  risen  in 
the  latter  situation  during  the  la.st  five  or  six  years.  Walking  up  the  bank 
of  the  Ix'ck,  one  nuiy  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  kind  of  contjiminatioii  received. 
Besides  dead  dogs,  tin  k<ttles,  lirokcn  pots,  old  pans,  lK)ots,  hats,  etc.,  we 
find  house-sinks  and  surface  dniins,  public  house  refuse  and  factors'  privies 
flowing  in  un8cruj)ulously.  Myriads  of  annelides  in  the  mud  ufwn  the  banks 
Bubsist  on  the  impurities;  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  warm  sewer  being, 
in  fact,  for  some  distance  entirely  concealed  by  sheets  of  monnjr  pink.  A 
railway  wagjron-maker's  estnblisliment  was  a  little  while  ago  an  artificial 
manure  factory,  and  contributed  L'reatly  to  the  ^'cneral  pollution. 

At  the  bottom  of  Tiiornliill  Stie«'t  are  two  stronj^  find  streams,  one  of 
sewape,  the  other,  on  the  day  I  visited  it,  discharfjin;;  deep  indiiro  <i)loured 
stiiff  Inuni'diatcly  above  this  the  beck,  tliough  receiving  muddy  refuse 
from  some  cement  works,  was  i)ur;>le-coloured,  and  where  the  l)ranches  of 
overhanging  shrubs  dipped  l)eneath  its  surface,  a  iK)Iychrome  froth  and 
scum  colIeclc<l.  A  few  hundred  yards  higher,  having  pa.ssttl  tlie  place  of 
cutraucc  of  the  purple  dye,  the  stream  regained   nearly  its  original  dirty 
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indigo  appearance.  Near  the  Low  Hill  bridge  was  a  fall  of  hot  mauve 
refuse,  with  several  yards  of  rainbow-coloured  scum.  Where  the  water 
could  be  seen,  in  one  light  it  would  have  a  bluish  tint,  in  another  a  dirty 
yellowish  ;  and  the  mud  was  deep  and  liocculent.  Nearer  Chald  Lane 
there  was  an  extremely  tilthy  ditch,  covered  with  scum,  and  loaded  with 
the  privy  and  house  refuse  of  a  large  number  of  cottages  and  low  lodging- 
houses  ;  and  a  little  higher  two  large  streams  of  thick  purple  dye  refuse. 
Above  the  dam  in  this  situation  enter  the  waste  of  a  dye-works  and 
shoddy  mill,  with  the  filthy  privy  and  surface  drains  of  Salt  Pie  Alley. 
The  water  here  is  the  colour  of  the  contents  of  a  slop-pail,  is  almost  stag- 
nant, coated  in  patches  of  several  yards  with  scum,  and  is  in  other  respects 
very  offensive.  At  Brooksbank  a  kind  of  long  oblong  pond  is  formed,  two 
sides  of  which  are  of  thick  mud,  one  exposing  the  privy  refuse  and  excre- 
ments in  three  drains  from  the  neighbouring  cottages  and  lodging-houses  ; 
and  about  here  does  or  did  recentlj'  enter  the  flushings  of  the  cesspools  from 
the  prison  with  its  sixteen  hundred  inmates,  and  the  refuse  of  the  chemicals 
used  in  the  annual  manufacture,  d3'eiug,  and  bleaching  of  about  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  matting.  Balue  Beck  also  enters  at  this  point. 
Going  upwards  we  find  the  Westgate  Beck  receiving  the  fouled  water  and 
other  refuse  of  two  large  worsted  mills,  of  surface  drains,  of  piggeries,  and 
of  pri\ies  ;  then  muddy  water,  apparently  from  some  brick-yards,  and  hot 
waste  from  a  large  woollen  mill.  Immediately  above  healthy  green  con- 
ferva; begin  to  show  themselves ;  long  grass  floats  on  the  surface ;  shrubs 
grow  upon  the  banks  ;  and  if  a  brown  scum  collects  where  the  branches 
touch  the  surface,  it  has  altogether  a  less  disgusting  character.  Fairly  out 
in  the  country  the  water  is  bright  and  clear,  and  boys  bathe  in  it  in  summer 
when  deep  enough. 

Balne  Beck  is  on  the  whole  as  yet  tolerably  clean,  the  sides  only  being 
lined  with  mud  patched  with  red,  and  the  stones  at  the  bottom  coated 
with  long  trails  of  green  confervie.  The  principal  impurities  are  from  a 
soap-works,  a  coal-mine,  a  skin -preparing  shed,  and  a  brick-field.  The 
Yorkshire  Fibre  Company  did  a  short  time  since  drain  a  large  quantity  of 
poisonous  matter  into  the  beck,  but  is  at  present  restrained  by  an  injunction. 

The  Water  Company's  works  are  situated  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
below  Wakefield  Bridge,  and  con.sequently  receive  the  water  in  an  ex- 
tremely unfavoura))le  condition.  It  has  received  the  imchecked  and  accu- 
mulating filth  and  pollution  of  400,000  inhabitants  (number  now  much 
greatxT),  and  their  manufactures,  to  which  Wakefield  itself,  with  its  20,000 
inhabitants,  has  contributed.  The  large  live  stock  market  also,  with  its 
average  sale  of  800  beasts  and  6,000  sheep,  has  added  a  grave  pollution. 
As  if  to  show  how  completely  we  acquiesce  in  the  abandoned  corruption  of 
tlie  stream,  the  putrefying  carcases  of  animals — not  only  of  dogs  and  cats, 
but  of  pigs,  sheep,  and  calves — are  allowed  to  drift  along  with  their  surfeit- 
ing smell,  until  stopperl  of  then)s<'lves  at  Stanley  Fcrrj-. 

On  stirring,'  n[t  liie  mud  from  the  bottom,  a  Winchester  quart  of  gas  was 
readily'  collected  by  muuus  of  au  inverted  funnel,  and  was  found,  on  e2cami- 
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nation,  to  consist  chiefly  of  carbonic  acid,  light  carburctted  hydrogen,  sul- 
phuretted hyilrogen,  and  free  nitrogen. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  accurately  the  effect  of  nuisances  of  this  kind 
on  the  public  health.  Two  years  and  a  half  ago,  whilst  the  waterworks 
were  undergoing  improvement,  and  for  some  months  the  supply  to  the  town 
was  nierely  pumped  up  from  the  river  into  the  mains  without  tiltration,  the 
actual  mortality  did  not  appear  directly  to  increase  This,  however,  may 
Ikj  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  peculiar  atmospheric  condition  is  necessary 
in  order  to  develop  fully  the  death  bearing  properties  of  impure  water  ;  and 
it  may  be  added  that,  as  it  was,  and  as  I  had  occa.sion  to  represent  to  the 
Local  Board  at  that  time,  there  was  a  greater  amount  of  diarrhcea,  con- 
tinued fever,  erysipelas,  diffuse  abscess,  and  of  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous 
cellular  inflammation  ;  while  the  inflammation  generally  was  peculiarly 
liable  to  take  on  the  erysipelatous  form  and  become  unmanageable,  and  the 
convalescence  from  various  diseases  to  be  unwontedly  interrupted  and  pro- 
longed. Possibly  this,  and  even  an  increased  death-rate,  had  it  occurred, 
might  have  1x,'en  exphiiued  in  part  by  other  causes  ;  but  I  cannot  resist  the 
conviction  that  bad  water  as  a  beverage,  and  the  taint  which  it  communi- 
cates to  the  atmosphere,  bear  a  most  important  part  both  in  causing  actual 
disease  and  in  weiikening  the  power  of  the  constitution  to  bear  up  against 
disease,  and  so  shorten  life  in  that  way.  Greatly  improved  houses  have 
been  built  for  the  artizan  class  during  the  last  few  years  ;  great tr  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  ventilation  of  mills  and  workshops  ;  the  agitation  for 
a  people's  park,  indicjites  how  wide-awake  the  population  is  to  tiie  benefit 
of  fresh  air  ;  wages  have  increased  ;  the  character  of  the  food  consumed  is 
more  clo.sely  inspected  ;  the  drainage  is  more  etlicient  ;  man}'  open  .sewers 
have  been  closed  ;  bad  wells  have  been  stopped  ;  but  both  the  death  rate 
and  the  amount  of  di.scase  have  increased  ;  the  former  reaching  so  high  as 
27'4  per  thou.s;ind  in  the  prest-nt  ycjir.  The  whole  of  the  excess  in  this 
mortidity  is  due  to  j)revenlable  di.seasc,  which  includes  diarrlura,  cholera, 
and  typhoi<l,  the  |xjisoii  of  which  may  unquestionably  and  has  frequently 
been  known  to  Ix;  conveyed  through  water.  An  indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  constitutional  vigour  has  at  the  siune  time  dimini.shed,  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  less  than  twenty  years  ago  to  blister,  bleed,  and  purge  was  the 
routine  of  the  physicians'  practice  at  the  dispensary,  while  cod  liver  oil  and 
({uininc  were  unknown.  This  mode  of  treatment,  if  it  di«l  not  cure,  cer- 
tainly did  not  kill  ;  for  the  patients  did  well  under  it,  having  strength  to 
bear  up  against  and  conquer  both  disease  and  treatment.  Now,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  our  patients  would  sink  under 
the  depletory  measures  of  l)ygone  days  ;  and  <luring  la.st  year,  in  a  practice 
of  only  2,7W  patients,  it  was  found  nece.s.sary  to  prescrilx-  no  less  than 
twenty-three  gallons  of  ccxlliver  oil,  and  sixty  four  ounces  of  quinine,  to 
say  nothing:  of  nourishment  and  .stimulants.  An  atmosphere  witurated  with 
smoke,  and  shuttiuL'out  instead  of  eonveyinj:  the  light  of  the  sun,  s<'dentary 
habits,  dense  po|iidalion,  and  uidiealtliy  pursuits,  have  doubtless  shared 
in  bringing  about  this  genenil   lowncss  of  constitution  ;  but  the  healthy 
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textural  drainage  and  repair  of  the  body,  and  consequently  the  perfect 
activity  of  its  functions,  can  scarcely  take  place  if,  instead  of  pure  water, 
it  be  supplied  with  a  compound  with  which  it  is  not  organised  to  operate. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  respecting  the  moral  contamination  of  material 
filthiness,  since  that  is  out  of  my  province.  But  surely  drunkenness  and 
vice,  and  other  forms  of  intellectual  insensibility,  are  fostered,  if  not  origi- 
nated, by  mental  despair  and  disappointment ;  the  things  which  should,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  be  plea.sing  and  refreshing  to  the  mind,  hav- 
ing ceased  to  be  so.  At  least  we  are  taught  that  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
the  river  which  proceeds  from  the  throne  of  God  is  clear  as  crystal,  giving 
birth  on  either  side  to  the  tree  of  life  for  the  healing  of  the  nations  ;  whereas 

"  Upon  the  banks  a  scurf, 
From  the  foul  stream  condensed,  encrusting  hangs, 
That  holds  sharp  combat  with  the  sight  and  smell," 

freighted  by  devils,  in  the  dingy  regions  of  the  damned. 

(Signed)  James  Fowler. 

Wakefield,  15th  October,  1866. 

(The  Commissioners  at  this  time  said  the  river  had  received  the  utmost 
amount  of  contamination  of  which  a  river  was  capable, — but  it  is  much 
worse  now.) 
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The  business  of  mining  is  put  in  this  subordinate  class,  be- 
cause there  is  already  more  metal  of  all  sorts  than  wc  want  in 
the  world,  if  it  be  used  prudently;  and  the  effect  of  this  snr- 
j)lus  is  even  now  to  make  mining,  on  the  whole,  always  a  loss. 
I  did  not  know  that  tliis  law  extended  even  to  recent  gold-work- 
ings. The  following  extract  fi'om  the  '  Atlienseum  '  of  April 
3  of  this  year  is,  I  suppose,  trustworthy : — 

A  History  of  the  Precious  Metals  from  the  Earliest  T^mes  to  the  Present. 
By  Alexander  Del  Mar,  M.E.     (Bell  and  Sons.) 

It  is  not  often  that  a  volume  wbich  deals  with  such  a  subject  as  that 
which  Mr.  Del  Mar  has  written  on  can  be  considered  interesting  by  the  gen- 
eral reader.  Yet  in  the  present  instance  this  really  might  be  the  case  if  the 
reader  were  to  occupy  himself  with  those  chapters  in  this  work  which  deal 
with  mining  for  the  precious  metals  in  America.  A  residence  of  some  years 
in  California  has  given  Mr.  Del  Mar  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  man- 
ner in  wliich  mining  is  conducted,  and  the  liistory  of  that  industry  there 
from  the  commencement.  Tliis  knowledge  also  has  enaltled  him  to  descril>e 
with  the  vividness  derived  from  actual  knowledge  the  operations  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Central  America  while  .m-arching  for  gold  from  the  tiftecnth 
century  onwards.  The  picture  Mr.  Del  Mar  draws  of  the  results  of  the  auri 
mrrn  fnmfs  which  consumed  both  earlier  and  later  seekers  after  wealth  is 
indeed  terrible.  Kmpire*;  were  overthrown,  and  their  industrious  and  docile 
lx)pulati()ns  were  swept  away  in  nund)ers  almost  beyond  belief,  or  ground 
down  by  every  suffering  whicii  avarice,  cruelty,  and  sensuality  could  inllict. 
The  ultimate  utter  exhauslidii  both  of  conquerors  and  conquered  marks  the 
period,  reaching  fur  into  the  eighteentli  century,  when  forced  labour  wa.s 
employed.  The  statetnent  that  "  the  Indies  had  In-come  '  a  se)rt  of  money'" 
(p.  G;{),  exprcs.ses  in-rhaps  as  forcibly  as  pos.sil)lc  what  the  fate  of  the  native 
inhabitants  of  Southern  America  wa.s  tmder  the  rule  of  the  Spaninnl.  And 
if,  during  the  companitively  sliort  p<'riod  that  has  elapsed  since  the  famous 
di.Hcovery  of  gold  at  Mill  Race  in  California,  the  reckless  consiunption  of 
life  bus  not  been  aiwociatcd  with  the  utter  brutjility  which  marked  the  cou- 
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duct  of  the  followers  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  the  economic  results  are  scarcely 
more  satisfactory.  Mr.  Del  Mar  calculates  that  the  outlay  on  mining  far 
outweighs  the  proceeds;  he  estimates  that  the  £90,000,000  of  gold  produced 
in  California  from  1848  to  1856  inclusive  "  cost  in  labour  alone  some  £450,- 
000,000,  or  five  times  its  mint  value  "  (p.  263).  Nor  is  this  estimate  of  the 
nett  product  even  of  the  "Comstock  Lode"  more  favourable  to  the  owners 
(p.  266).  Here  also  the  total  cost  is  placed  at  five  times  the  return.  Beyond 
this  the  mining  country  is  devastated.  Destruction  of  timber,  consequent 
injury  to  climate,  ruin  to  fertile  land  by  hydraulic  mining,  are  but  a  part  of 
the  in3urJ^  The  scale  on  which  operations  are  carried  on  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  aggregate  length  of  the  "mining  ditches,"  or  aque- 
ducts, employed  in  bringing  water  to  the  mines,  is  put  down  as  6,585  miles 
in  California  in  1879  (p.  290).  These  works  are  maintained  at  much  cost. 
The  reader  will  ask,  'How  can  such  an  indastry  continue?  The  country  is 
desolated,  the  majority  of  those  employed  lose.  Why  is  all  this  labour  thus 
misapplied  ? '  The  answer  is.  The  spirit  of  gambling  and  the  chance  of  a 
lucky  hit  lure  the  venturers  on.  The  multitude  forget  the  misfortunes  of 
the  many,  while  they  hope  to  be  numbered  among  the  fortunate  few. 
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LETTER   XC. 

I  Ail  puttii)g  my  house  in  order ;  and  would  fain  put  my 
past  work  in  order  too,  if  I  could.  Some  guidance,  at  least, 
may  be  given  to  the  readers  of  Fors — or  to  its  partial  readers — 
in  their  choice  of  this  or  that  number.  To  this  end  I  have 
now  given  each  monthly  part  its  own  name,  indicative  of  its 
special  subject.  The  connection  of  all  these  subjects,  and  of 
the  book  itself,  with  my  other  books,  may  perhaps  begin  to 
show  itself  in  this  letter. 

The  first  principle  of  my  political  economy  will  be  found 
again  and  again  reiterated  in  all  the  said  books, — that  the  ma- 
terial wealth  of  any  country  is  the  portion  of  its  possessions 
which  feeds  and  educates  good  men  and  women  in  it ;  the  con- 
nected principle  of  national  policy  being  that  the  strength  and 
])ower  of  a  country  depends  absolutely  on  the  quantity  of  good 
men  and  women  in  the  territory  of  it,  and  not  at  all  on  the  ex- 
tent of  the  territory — still  less  on  the  number  of  vile  or  stupid 
inhabitants.  A  good  crew  in  a  good  ship,  iiowever  small,  is  a 
power;  but  a  bad  crew  in  the  biggest  ship — none, — and  the 
best  crew  in  a  ship  cut  in  half  by  a  collision  in  a  hurry,  not 
much  the  better  for  their  numbers. 

Following  out  these  two  principles,  I  have  farther,  and  al- 
ways, taught  that,  briefly,  the  wealth  of  a  country  is  m  its 
good  men  and  women,  and  in  nothing  else:  that  the  riches  of 
England  are  good  Englishmen  ;  of  Scotland,  good  Scotchmen  ; 
of  Ireland,  good  Irishmen.  Tiiis  is  first,  and  more  or  less  elo- 
quently, stated  in  the  close  of  the  chapter  called  the  Veins  of 
Wealth,  of  '  Unto  this  Last';  and  is  scientifically,  and  in  sifted 
terms,  explained  and  enforced  in  'Munera  Pnlveris.'  I  have 
a  word  or  two  yet  to  add  to  what  I  have  written,  which  I  will 
try  to  keej)  very  plain  and  unligurativc.. 
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It  is  taught  with  all  the  faculty  1  am  possessed  of,  in 
•  Sesame  and  Lilies,'  that  in  ^  state  of  society  in  which  men 
and  women  are  as  good  as  they  can  be,  (under  mortal  limita- 
tion,) the  women  will  be  the  guiding  and  purifying  power.  In 
savage  and  embryo  countries,  they  are  openly  oppressed,  as 
animals  of  burden ;  in  corrupted  and  fallen  countries,  more 
secretly  and  terribly.  I  am  not  careful  concerning  the  oppres- 
sion which  they  are  able  to  announce  themselves,  forming  anti- 
feminine-slavery  colleges  and  institutes,  etc. ;  but  of  the  oppres- 
sion which  they  cannot  resist,  ending  in  their  destruction,  I 
am  careful  exceedingly. 

The  merely  calculable  phenomena  of  economy  are  indeed 
supposed  at  present  to  indicate  a  glut  of  them ;  but  our  econo- 
mists do  not  appear  ever  to  ask  themselves  of  what  quality 
the  glut  is,  or,  at  all  events,  in  what  quality  it  would  be  wisest 
to  restrict  the  supply,  and  in  wliat  quality,  educated  according 
to  the  laws  of  God,  the  supply  is  at  present  restricted. 

I  think  the  experience  of  most  thoughtful  persons  will  con- 
firm me  in  saying  that  extremely  good  girls,  (good  children, 
broadly,  bnt  especially  girls.)  usually  die  young.  The  pathos 
of  their  deaths  is  constantly  used  in  poetry  and  novels ;  bnt 
the  power  of  the  fiction  rests,  I  suppose,  on  the  fact  that  most 
persons  of  aifectionate  temper  have  lost  their  own  May  Queens 
or  little  Nells  in  their  time.  For  my  own  part  of  grief,  I 
have  known  a  little  Nell  die,  and  a  May  Queen  die,  and  a 
queen  of  May,  and  of  December  also,  die; — all  of  them,  in 
economists'  language,  '  as  good  as  gold,'  and  in  Christian  lan- 
guage, 'only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  crowned  with 
glory  and  honour.'  And  I  could  count  the  like  among  my 
best-loved  friends,  with  a  rosary  of  tears. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  God  takes  care,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  check,  the  glut  of  that 
kind  of  girls.  Seems,  I  say,  and  say  with  caution — for  perhaps 
it  is  not  entirely  in  His  good  jileasure  that  these  things  are  so. 
Bnt,  tjjey  being  so,  the  question  becomes  therefore  yet  more 
imperative — how  far  a  coimtry  paying  this  enforced  tax  of  its 
good  girls  aninially  to  heaven  ibwise  in  taking  little  account  of 
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tlie  nnraber  it  has  left  ?  For  observe  that,  just  beneath  tliese 
girls  of  heaven's  own,  come  another  kind,  who  are  just  earthly 
enough  to  be  allowed  to  stay  with  us;  but  who  get  ])ut  out  of 
the  way  into  convents,  or  made  mere  sick-nurses  of,  or  take  to 
mending  the  irremediable, — (I've  never  got  over  tiie  loss  to  me, 
for  St.  George's  work,  of  one  of  the  sort).  Still,  the  nuns  are 
always  happy  themselves;  and  the  nurses  do  a  quantity  of  good 
that  may  be  thougiit  of  as  infinite  in  its  own  way;  and  there's 
a  chance  of  their  being  forced  to  marry  a  King  of  the  Lom- 
bards and  becoming  Queen  Theodolindas  and  the  like :  pass 
these,  and  we  come  to  a  kind  of  girl,  just  as  good,  but  with  less 
strong  will* — who  is  more  or  less  spoilable  and  mis-manage- 
able ;  and  these  are  almost  sure  to  come  to  grief,  by  the  faults 
of  others,  or  merely  by  the  general  fashions  and  chances  of  the 
world.  In  romance,  for  instance,  Juliet — Lucy  Ashton — Amy 
Kobsart.  Li  my  own  experience,  I  knew  one  of  these  killed 
merely  by  a  little  piece  of  foolish  pride — the  exactly  oj)posite 
fault  to  Juliet's, f  She  was  the  niece  of  a  niost  trusted  friend 
of  my  father's,  also  a  much  trusted  friend  of  mine  in  the  earli- 
est Heme  Hill  days  of  my  Cock  Robin-hood;  when  I  used  to 
transmute  his  name,  Mr.  Dowie,  into  'Mr.  Good-do,'  not  being 
otherwise  clear  about  its  pronunciation.  His  niece  was  an  old 
sea-captain's  only  daughter,  motherless,  and  may  have  i)een 
about  twenty  years  old  when  I  was  twelve.  She  was  certainly 
the  most  beautiful  girl  of  the  pure  English-Greek :{:  type  I  ever 
saw,  or  ever  am  likely  to  see  of  any  type  whatever.  I've  only 
since  seen  one  who  could  match  her,  but  she  was  Norman- 
English.  My  mother  was  her  only  confidante  in  her  love  af- 
fairs: consisting  mostly  in  gentle  refusals — not  because  she  de- 

*  Or,  it  may  be,  stronger  animal  passion,— n  greater  inferiority. 

t  Juliet.  Ix'infr  a  girl  of  a  noble  Veronese  lious<',  bad  no  business  (o  fall  in 
love  at  first  sight  with  aiiylHxly.  It  is  her  liiimility  tluil  is  the  (U-ntli  of  ber; 
and  Imogen  would  have  dii-d  in  ibe  siime  way  l)ul  for  ber  bripful  brothers. 
Of  Dcsdeniona,  s<-e  '  Fors  '  for  November,  1877  (vol.  vii.,  p.  2;W). 

X  By  the  English  Greek  type,  I  mean  the  features  of  the  .statue  of  Psyebc 
at  Naples,  with  finely  pcneilled  dark  brows,  rather  dark  hair,  and  bright 
pure  eolour.  I  never  forget  beaiitiful  faees,  nor  eonfusc  their  orders  of 
(Utility,  »j  tbul  I  am  quite  sure  of  tlie  statement  ia  Ibe  text 
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spised  people,  or  was  difficult  to  please,  but  wanted  simply  to 
stay  with  her  father;  and  did  so  serenely,  modestly,  and  with 
avoidance  of  all  pain  she  could  spare  her  lovere,  dismissing 
quickly  and  lirmly,  never  tempting  or  playing  with  them. 

At  last,  when  she  was  some  live  or  six  and  twenty,  came  one 
whom  she  had  no  mind  to  dismiss ;  and  suddenly  finding  her- 
self caught,  she  drew  up  like  a  hart  at  bay.  The  youth,  un- 
luckily for  him,  dared  not  push  his  advantage,  lest  he  should 
be  sent  away  like  the  rest ;  and  would  not  speak, — partly  could 
not,  loving  her  better  than  the  rest,  and  struck  dumb,  as  an 
honest  and  modest  English  lover  is  apt  to  be,  when  he  was 
near  her;  so  that  she  fancied  he  did  not  care  for  her.  At 
last,  she  came  to  my  mother  to  ask  what  she  should  do.  My 
mother  said,  "  Go  away  for  a  while, — if  he  cares  for  you,  he 
will  follow  you  ;  if  not,  there's  no  harm  done." 

But  she  dared  not  put  it  to  the  touch,  thus,  but  lingered  on, 
where  she  could  sometimes  see  him, — and  yet,  in  her  girl's 
pride,  lest  he  should  find  out  she  liked  him,  treated  him  worse 
than  she  had  anybody  ever  before.  Of  course  this  piece  of 
wisdom  soon  brought  matters  to  an  end.  The  youth  gave  up 
all  hope,  went  away,  and.  in  a  month  or  two  after,  died  of 
the  then  current  plague,  cholera:  upon  which  his  sister — I  do 
not  know  whether  in  wrath  or  folly — told  his  mistress  the 
whole  matter,  and  showed  her  what  she  had  done.  The  poor 
girl  went  on  quietly  taking  care  of  her  father,  till  his  death, 
wliich  soon  followed  ;  then,  with  some  kindly  woman-com- 
panion, went  to  travel. 

Some  five  or  six  years  afterwards,  my  father  and  mother  and 
I  were  going  up  to  Chamouni,  by  the  old  char-road  under  the 
Cascade  de  Cijude.  There  used  to  be  an  idiot  beggar-girl,  who 
always  walked  up  beside  the  chai-s,  not  ugly  or  cretinous,  but 
inarticulate  and  wild-eyed,  moaning  a  little  at  intervals.  She 
came  to  be,  in  time,  year  after  year,  a  part  of  the  scene,  which 
one  would  even  have  been  sorry  to  have  lost.  As  we  drew 
near  the  top  of  the  long  hill,  and  tiiis  girl  had  just  ceased  fol- 
lowing, a  lady  got  out  of  a  char  at  some  little  distance  behind, 
and  ran  up  to  ours,  holding  out  her  hands. 
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"We  none  of  us  knew  her.  Tliere  was  somethino:  in  the  eyes 
like  tlie  wild  look  of  the  other's ;  the  face  was  wrinkled,  and  a 
little  hard  in  expression — Alpine,  now,  in  its  beauty.  "Don't 
you  know  Sybilla  ?"  said  she.  My  mother  made  her  as  happy 
as  she  could  for  a  week  at  Chamouui, — I  am  not  sure  if  they 
ever  met  again  :  the  girl  wandered  about  wistfully  a  year  or 
two  longer,  tlien  died  of  rapid  decline. 

I  have  told  this  story  in  order  to  draw  two  pieces  of  general 
moral  from  it,  which  may  perhaps  be  more  useful  than  if  they 
were  gathered  from  fable. 

First,  a  girl's  proper  confidant  is  her  father.  If  there  is 
any  break  whatever  in  her  trust  in  him,  from  her  infancy  to 
her  marriage,  there  is  wrong  somewhere, — often  on  his  part, 
but  must  likely  it  is  on  hers;  by  getting  into  the  habit  of  talk- 
ing with  her  girl-friends  about  what  they  have  no  business 
with,  and  her  father  much.  What  she  is  not  inclined  to  tell 
her  father,  should  be  told  to  no  one;  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  not  thought  of  by  herself. 

And  I  believe  that  few  fathers,  however  wrong-beaded  or 
hard-hearted,  would  fail  c»f  answering  the  habitual  and  patient 
confidence  of  their  child  with  true  care  for  her.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  father  deserves,  nor  can  he  entirely  and  beautifully 
win,  his  daughter's  confidence,  unless  he  loves  her  better  than 
he  does  hiniself,  which  is  not  alwfiys  the  case.  But  again 
here,  the  fault  may  not  be  all  on  papa's  side. 

In  the  instance  before  us,  the  relations  between  the  mother- 
less daughter  and  her  old  sea-captain  father  were  entirely 
beautiful,  but  not  rational  enough.  lie  ought  to  have  known, 
and  taught  his  pretty  Sybilla,  that  she  had  other  duties  in  the 
world  tliaii  those  in)iiu'diately  near  his  own  arm-chair;  and 
she,  if  resolved  not  to  marry  while  he  needed  her,  should  have 
taken  more  care  of  her  own  heart,  and  followed  my  mother's 
wise  eouiisel  at  once. 

In  the  secon<l  place,  when  a  youth  is  fully  in  love  with  a 
girl,  and  feels  that  he  is  wise  in  loving  her,  he  should  at  once 
tell  her  so  ])laiidy,  and  take  his  chance  bravely,  with  other 
suitors.     No  lover  should  have  the  insolcnw)  to  think  of  l)eing 
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accepted  at  once,  nor  should  any  girl  have  the  cruelty  to  re- 
fuse at  once;  without  severe  reasons.  If  she  simply  doesn't 
like  hiui,  she  may  send  him  away  for  seven  years  or  so — he 
vowing  to  live  on  cresses,  and  wear  sackcloth  meanwhile,  or 
the  like  penance :  if  she  likes  him  a  little,  or  thinks  she  might 
come  to  like  him  in  time,  she  may  let  him  stay  near  her,  })ut- 
ting  him  always  on  sharp  trial  to  see  what  stuff  he  is  made  of, 
and  requiring,  figuratively,  as  many  lion-skins  or  giants'  heads 
as  she  thinks  herself  worth.  The  whole  meaning  and  jDOwer 
of  true  courtship  is  Probation  ;  and  it  oughtn't  to  be  shorter 
than  three  years  at  least, — seven  is,  to  my  own  mind,  the  or- 
thodox time.  And  these  relations  between  the  young  people 
should  be  openly  and  simply  known,  not  to  their  friends  only, 
but  to  everybody  who  has  the  least  interest  in  them  :  and  a 
girl  worth  anything  ought  to  have  always  half  a  dozen  or  so 
of  suitors  under  vow  for  her. 

There  are  no  words  strong  enough  to  express  the  general 
danger  and  degradation  of  the  manners  of  mob-courtship, 
as  distinct  from  these,  which  have  become  the  fashion, — al- 
most the  law, — in  modern  times;  when  in  a  miserable  confu- 
sion of  candlelight,  moonlight,  and  limelight — and  anything 
but  daylight, — in  indecently  attractive  and  insanely  expensive 
dresses,  in  snatched  moments,  in  hidden  corners,  in  accidental 
impulses  and  dismal  ignorances,  young  people  smirk  and  ogle 
and  whisper  and  whimper  and  sneak  and  stumble  and  flutter 
and  fumble  and  blunder  into  what  they  call  Love; — expect 
to  get  whatever  they  like  the  moment  they  fancy  it,  and  are 
continually  in  the  danger  of  losing  all  the  honour  of  life  for 
a  folly,  and  all  the  joy  of  it  by  an  accident. 

Passing  down  now  from  the  class  of  good  girls  who  have 
the  power,  if  they  had  the  wisdom,  to  regulate  their  lives  in- 
stead of  losing  them,  to  the  less  fortunate  classes,  equally  good 
— (often,  weighing  their  adversity  in  true  balance,  it  might  be 
conjectured,  better,) — who  have  little  power  of  ruling,  and 
every  provocation  to  misruling  their  fates :  who  have,  from 
their  births,  much  against  them,  few  to  help,  and,  virtually, 
iionc  to  guide, — how  ary  wc  to  count  the  anuual  loss  of  its 
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girl-wealth  to  the  British  nation  in  these  ?  Loss,  and  proba- 
bly worse ;  for  if  there  be  fire  and  genius  in  these  neglected 
ones,  and  they  chance  to  have  beauty  also,  they  are  apt  to  be- 
come to  us  long-running,  heavy  burdening,  incalculable  com- 
pound interest  of  perdition.  God  save  them,  and  all  of  us,  at 
last! 

But,  merely  taking  the  pocket-book  red-lined  balance  of  the 
matter,  what,  in  mere  cash  and  curricle,  do  these  bright  re- 
verses of  their  best  human  treasures  cost  the  economical  Brit- 
ish race,  or  the  cheerful  French  ?  That  account  you  would  do 
well  to  cast,  looking  down  from  its  Highgate  upon  your  own 
mother — (of  especially  these  sort  of  children'^)  city;  or,  in 
Paris,  from  the  hill  named,  from  the  crowd  of  its  Christian 
martyrs,  Mont  Martre,  upon  the  island  in  Seine  named  'of  our 
Lady ' — the  He  Notre  Dame ;  or,  from  top  of  Ingleborough, 
on  all  the  south  and  east  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  black 
with  the  fume  of  their  fever-fretted  cities,  rolling  itself  along 
the  dales,  mixed  with  the  torrent  mists.  Do  this  piece  of 
statistic  and  arithmetic  tJiere^  taking  due  note  that  each  of 
these  great  and  little  Babylons,  if  even  on  the  creditor  side 
you  may  set  it  down  for  so  much  (dubitable)  value  of  produce 
in  dynamite  and  bayonet,  in  vitriol,  brass,  and  iron, — yet  on 
the  debtor  side  has  to  account  for  annual  deficit  mdubitable ! 
— the  casting  away  of  things  precious,  the  profanation  of 
things  pure,  the  pain  of  things  capable  of  happiness — to  what 
sum  ? 

I  have  told  you  a  true  story  of  the  sorrow  and  death  of  a 
niuid  whom  all  who  knew  her  delighted  in.  T  wniit  you  to 
read  another  of  the  sorrow  and  vanishing  of  one  whom  tew, 
except  her  father,  delighted  in  ;  and  none,  in  any  real  ponse, 
cared  for.  A  younger  girl  this,  of  high  powers — and  higher 
woith,  as  it  seems  to  me.  The  story  is  told  in  absolute  and 
simple  truth  by  Miss  Laffan,  in  her  little  grey  and  red  book, — 
'Baubic  Clarke.'  (Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh,  1880.) 
'•  It  all  happened  in  Edinbingh,"  Miss  LafTan  says  in  a  private 
letter  to  me,  "exactly  as  I  relate  :  1  went  into  every  place  in 
which  this  child  was,  iu  order  to  describe  them  and  her,  and  I 
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took  great  pains  to  give  the  dialect  exactly.  I  remember  how 
disappointed  you  were  to  learn  that  Flitters'  death  was  not 
true; — this  story  is  quite  true,  from  first  to  last."  I  must 
leave  my  darling  Baubie  for  a  moment,  to  explain  the  above 
sentence  with  a  word  or  two  about  my  still  better  beloved  Flit- 
ters, '  in  Tatters,  Flitters,  and  the  Councillor,'  The  study  of 
those  three  children,  given  by  Miss  Laffan,  is,  in  the  deepest 
sense,  more  true,  as  well  as  more  pathetic,  than  that  of  Baubie 
Clarke, — for  Miss  Laffan  knows  and  sees  the  children  of  her 
own  country  thoroughly,*  but  she  has  no  clear  perceptions  of 
the  Scotch.  Also,  the  main  facts  concerning  Tatters  and  Flit- 
ters and  their  legal  adviser  are  all  true — bitterly  and  brightly 
true :  but  the  beautiful  and  heroic  death  was — I  could  find  it 
in  my  heart  to  say,  unhappily, — not  the  young  girl's.  Flitters, 
when  last  I  heard  of  her,  was  still  living  her  life  of  song ;  such 
song  as  was  possible  to  her.  The  death,  so  faithfully  and  beau- 
tifully told,  was  actually  that  of  an  old  man,  an  outcast,  like 
lierself.  I  have  no  doubt  Flitters  could,  and  would,  have  died 
60,  had  it  become  her  duty,  and  the  entire  harmony  of  the  story 
is  perfect ;  but  it  is  not  so  sound,  for  my  purpose  here,  as  the 
pure  and  straightforward  truth  of  Baubie  Clarke. 

I  must  give  the  rude  abstract  of  it  at  once:  Miss  Laffan's 
detailed  picture  will  not,  I  believe,  be  afterwards  of  less 
interest. 

Baubie,  just  thirteen,  lived  with  her  father  and  mother,  in 
lodgings,  such  as  the  piety  of  Edinburgh  provides  for  her  poor. 
The  mother  was  a  hopeless  drunkai'd,  her  father  the  same — 
on  Saturday  nights;  during  the  week  carrying  advertisement- 
boards  for  what  stipend  that  kind  of  service  obtains.  Baubie, 
a  vagrant  street-singer,  is  the  chief  support  and  guardian  both 
of  father  and  mother.  She  is  taken  captive  one  day,  at  a  street 
corner,  by  a  passing  benevolent  lady;  (I  can't  find  out,  and 

*  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  how  totally  Miss  Edgeworth  failed  in  drawing 
Irish  children,  tliouph  she  could  do  English  onos  perfectly — and  how  far  finer 
'  Simple  Susan '  is  than  '  The  Orphans ' — while  her  Irish  men  and  women  are 
perfect,  and  she  is,  in  fact,  the  only  classical  authority  in  the  matter  of  Irish 
character. 
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Miss  Laffan  is  to  be  reprehended  for  tliis  omission,  if  B:iul>ie 
was  pretty  ! — in  her  wild  way,  I  gather — yes ;)  cun-ied  otf  to 
an  institution  of  sempstresses,  where  she  is  cross-examined, 
with  wonder,  and  some  pity  ;  but  found  to  be  an  independent 
British  subject,  whose  liberties,  at  that  moment,  cannot  be  in- 
fringed. But  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  her  father  coming  to 
grief,  somehow,  and  getting  sent  to  prison  for  two  months, 
the  magistrate  very  properly  takes  upon  him  the  responsibility 
of  committing  Baubie,  in  the  meantime,  to  Miss  Mackenzie's 
care.     (I  forget  what  becomes  of  the  mother.) 

She  is  taken  into  a  charitable,  religious,  and  extremely  well- 
regulated  institution  ;  she  is  washed  and  combed  properly,  and 
bears  the  operation  like  a  courageous  poodle  ;  obeys  afterwards 
what  orders  are  given  her,  patiently  and  duly.  To  her  much 
surprise  and  discontent,  her  singing,  the  chief  pleasure  and 
faculty  of  her  existence,  is  at  once  stopped,  under  penalties. 
And,  while  she  stays  in  the  institution,  she  makes  no  farther 
attempt  to  sing. 

But,  from  the  instant  she  lieard  her  father's  sentence  in  the 
police  court,  she  has  counted  days  and  hours.  A  perfect  little 
keeper  of  accounts  she  is :  the  Judgment  Angel  himself,  we 
may  not  doubt,  approving  and  assisting,  so  far  as  needful. 
IShe  knows  the  day  and  the  honi-  by  the  Tron  chnrch,  at  which 
her  father,  thinking  himself  daughterless,  will  be  thrust  out, 
wistful,  from  his  j)rison  gate.  She  is  only  fearful,  pi-udcntly 
ami  beautifully  self-distrusting,  of  missing  count  of  a  day. 

In  the  dormitory  of  her  institution,  on  an  unregarded  shut- 
tei",  in  the  shade,  morning  after  morning  she  cuts  her  punctual 
notch. 

And  the  weary  sixty  days  pass  i)y.  The  notches  are  counted 
true  to  the  last, — and  on  the  last  night,  her  measures  all  taken, 
and  her  jiointsand  methods  of  attack  all  planned,  she  opens  tho 
wiixiow-sash  silently,  leaps  down  into  tlie  Howerless  garden, 
climbs  its  wall,  cat-like, — Lioness-like, — and  tlies  into  Edin- 
burgh before  tlio  morning  light.  Ami  at  noon,  her  father, 
faltfiing  through  the  prison  gate,  finds  her  sitting  on  its  step, 
waiting  for  him. 
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And  tliey  two  leave  Edinburgh  together,  and  are  seen — 
never  more. 

On  the  cover  of  the  book  which  tells  you  this  ower-trne 
Scots  novel,  there  is  a  rude  woodcut  of  Baubie,  witli  a  back- 
ground consisting  of  a  bit  of  a  theatre,  an  entire  policeman, 
and  the  advertisement  window  of  a  tavern, — with  tacit  impli- 
cation that,  according  to  the  benevolent  people  of  Edinburgh, 
all  the  mischief  they  contend  with  is  in  theatres,  as  against 
chapels ;  taverns,  as  against  coffee-shops  ;  and  police,  as  against 
universal  Scripture-readers. 

Partly,  this  is  true. — in  the  much  greater  part  it  is  untrue ; 
— and  all  through  '  Fors '  you  will  find  the  contrary  statement, 
that  theatres  should  be  pious  places  ;  taverns,  holy  places,  and 
policemen  an  irresistibly  benevolent  power:  which,  indeed, 
they  mostly  are  already ;  and  what  London  crossings  and  cart- 
drivings  would  be  without  them  we  all  know.  But  I  can 
write  no  more  on  these  matters  myself,  in  this  Fors,  and  must 
be  content  to  quote  the  following  extremely  beautiful  and 
practical  suggestion  by  Sir  John  Ellesmere,  and  so,  for  to-day, 
end. 

"  I  don't  care  much  about  music  myself.  Indeed,  I  often  wonder  at  the 
sort  of  passionate  delight  which  Milvcrton,  and  people  like  him,  have  in 
the  tinkling  f^f  cymbals  ;  but  I  suppose  that  their  professions  of  delight  are 
sincere.  I  proposed  to  a  gi-ave  statesman,  who  looked  daggers  at  me  for  the 
proposal,  that  the  surplus  of  the  Irish  Church  revenues  should  be  devoted  to 
giving  opera -boxes  to  poor  people  who  are  very  fond  of  music.  What  arc 
you  all  giggling  at  ?  I'll  bet  any  money  that  that  surplus  will  not  be  half 
so  well  employed.  Dear  old  Peiibody  u.sed  to  send  orders  for  opcra-l)oxcs  to 
poor  friends.  I  was  once  present  when  one  of  these  orders  arrived  for  a 
|)oor  family  devoted  to  music  ;  and  I  declare  I  have  seldom  seen  such  joy 
manifested  by  any  human  beings.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  since  that 
time,  I  have  sometimes  done  something  of  the  same  kind  myself.  Very 
wrong,  of  course,  for  I  ought  to  have  given  the  money  to  a  hospital." 

In  looking  back  over  Fors  with  a  view  to  indices,  I  find  the 
Notes  and  Correspondence  in  small  pnnt  a  great  plague,  and 
purpose  henceforward  to  print  all  letters  that  are  worth  my 
reader's  diligence  in  the  satne-sizcd  type  as  my  own  talk.  His 
attention  is  first  requested  to  the  following  very  valuable  one, 
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onginallj  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  '  Dunfermline  Jour- 
nal'; whence  reprinted,  it  was  forwarded  to  me,  and  is  here 
gladly  edited  again  ;  being  the  shortest  and  sensiblest  1  ever 
got  yet  on  the  vegetarian  side. 

Veoetaeianism. — "  Sir, — As  a  vegetarian,  and  mother  of 
four  vegetarian  children,  will  you  kindly  grant  me  a  little 
space  in  favour  of  a  cause  which  editors  seemingly  regard  as 
a  subject  for  jest  rather  than  serious  consideration  ?  With- 
out aiming  at  convincing  men,  I  would  ap})eal  principally  to 
women  and  mothers ;  to  consider  this  cause,  if  they  wish  to 
enjoy  good  rest  at  nights  and  see  robust  healthy  children  who 
are  never  fevered  with  fatty  soups.  AVithout  taking  up  the 
question  about  the  use  or  abuse  of  the  lower  animals,  I  would 
direct  your  attention  to  our  own  species — men  and  women — 
and  the  benefit  of  vegetarianism  as  regards  them  only,  econo- 
my being  one  of  my  picas;  health,  comfort,  and  cleanliness 
the  others.  Look  on  the  lower  masses  who  live  in  fever  dens, 
dress  in  rags,  are  constant  claimants  of  charity,  invariable  ex- 
hibitions of  dirt  and  disease;  and  go  when  you  like  to  their 
dens,  what  fries  of  steaks  and  pork  do  you  not  sniff  up,  with 
the  other  compounds  of  abominations!  Look  at  the  otiier 
picture.  Scotsmen  are  all  the  world  over  foremen  in  work- 
shops and  leaders  of  men.  Who  are  the  best  men  in  Scot- 
land but  these  porridge-fed,  abstemious,  clear-headed  Aber- 
donians,  who  only  grow  weakly  and  unhcaltliy  when  they 
grow  out  of  the  diet  that  made  their  j)ositions,  and  take  to  the 
customs  al)out  them  ?  Is  the  man  or  woman  to  be  laughed  at, 
or  admired,  the  most  who  can  be  content  with  a  bit  of  bread 
or  a  basin  of  ])orri(lge  afl  a  meal,  that  he  may  be  able  to  buy 
clothes  or  books,  or  take  a  l>etter  house  to  live  in,  or  have 
something  to  lay  i)a8t  for  education,  or  to  give  in  charity  after 
he  has  paid  his  debts ;  oris  the  custom  to  be  advocated  that 
encourages  gorging  three  or  four  times  a-<lay  with  all  sorts  of 
expensive  luxuries,  meaning,  to  the  workman,  when  jjis  work 
is  slack,  starv;iti(tn  or  dejiendence  ?  Sir,  to  me — a  vogetari.in 
both  from  choice  and  necessity — it  aj)pears  that  no  condition 
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of  life  can  justify  that  practice  while  poverty  exists.  As  re- 
gards the  laws  of  health  I  leave  the  matter  to  doctors  to  take 
up  and  discuss.  I  have  only  to  say  from  the  personal  expe- 
rience of  five  years  that  I  am  healthier  and  stronger  than  I 
was  before,  have  healthy,  strong  children,  who  never  require  a 
doctor,  and  who  live  on  oatmeal  porridge  and  pease  bannocks, 
but  who  do  not  know  the  taste  of  beef,  butter,  or  tea,  and  who 
have  never  lost  me  a  night's  rest  from  their  birth.  Porridge 
is  our  principal  food,  but  a  drink  of  buttermilk  or  an  orange 
often  serve  our  dinner,  and  through  the  time  saved  I  have 
been  able  to  attend  to  the  health  of  my  children  and  the  duties 
of  my  home  without  the  hindrance  of  a  domestic  servant,  my 
experiments  in  that  line  being  a  complete  failure. 

"  I  am,  etc.,  Helen  JS'isbet. 
"  35,  Lome  Street,  Leith  Walk." 

I  am  in  correspondence  with  the  authoress  of  this  letter, 
and  will  give  the  results  arrived  at  in  next  Fors,  only  saying 
now  that  Walter  Scott,  Burns,  and  Carlyle,  are,  among  the 
immortals,  on  her  side,  with  a  few  other  wise  men,  such  as 
Orpheus,  St.  Benedict,  and  St.  Bernard  ;  and  that,  although 
under  the  no  less  wise  guidance  of  the  living  Esculapius,  Sir 
"William  Gull,  (himself  dependent  much  for  diet  on  Abigail's 
gift  to  David,  a  l)unch  of  raisins,)  I  was  cured  of  my  last  dan- 
gerous ilhiess  with  medicine  of  mutton-chop  and  oysters;  it  is 
conceivable  that  these  drugs  were  in  reality  homoeopathic,  and 
hairs  of  the  dogs  that  bit  me.  I  am  content  to-day  to  close 
the  evidence  for  the  vegetarians  with  Orpheus'  Hymn  to  the 
Earth  :— 

"  Oh  Goddess  Earth,  mother  of  the  happy  Gods  and  of  mortal  men, 

All-nursiiig,  all-giving,  all-bearing,  all  destroying ; 

Increasing  in  blossom,  heavy  with  fruit,  overHowing  with  beauty, 

Throne  of  eternal  ordinance,  infinitely  adorned  girl, 

Wlio  bearest  in  birtli-pang  all  manner  of  fruit ; 

Kternal,  all-honoured,  deep-hearted,  happy-fated  ; 

Rejoicing  in  meadow-sweetness,  deity  of  flower-multitude, 

Aiul  joyful  in  thy  Night ;  round  whom  the  fair-wrought  order  of  the  Stare 

Kolls  in  its  everlasting  nature  and  dreadful  flowing  ; 

Oh  liiesscd  goddess,  increase  thy  fruits  in  gladness, 

And  Ihrougij  thy  happy  seasons  in  kindness  of  soul." 
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The  second,  and  in  this  number  terminal  letter  wbicli  I 
have  to  recommend  to  the  reader's  study,  is  one  from  the 
agents  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chester,  as  follows : — 

"  St.  Werburgh  Chambers,  Chester,  April  17,  1883. 

"  Sir, — Our  attention  lias  just  been  called  to  an  anonymous 
letter  contained  in  your  '  Furs' — letter  lifth,  1880 — retlecting 
on  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chester  in  the  management  of 
their  property.  The  piiragraj)li  occurs  at  p.  90,  and  commences 
thus :  '  Only  a  week  ago,'  etc. ;  and  ends,  '  With  an  irresisti- 
ble tongue,'  etc. 

"  Our  answer  is : — The  Dean  and  Chapter  have  never  re- 
fused to  grant  a  lease  to  an  eligible  man,  but  have  always  com- 
plied when  asked.  They  have  not '  raised  all  the  rents,'  etc., 
but  have  materially  reduced  most  of  them  since  they  acquired 
their  property.  The  agents  never  interfere  with  the  modes 
of  farming  uidess  manifestly  exhaustive;  and  the  statement 
that  tliey  '  only  allow  the  land  to  be  sown,'  etc.,  on  a  '  personal 
inspection  of  their  agents,'  is  untrue.  They  never  heard  of 
any  '  poverty  ])revaling  (sic)  on  their  estate  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent,' or  to  any  extent  at  all.  Surely  '  the  Workmen  and  La- 
V)ourers  of  Great  Britain'  deserve  to  be  approached  with  veri- 
lied  facts,  and  not  thus. 

"  Yours  obediently,  Townshend  and  Barkus. 
(Agents  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chester.) 
"  Jno.  Raskin,  Es<i.,  LL.D." 

The  only  notice  which  it  seems  to  me  necessary  to  take  of 
this  letter  is  the  expression  of  my  satisfaction  in  receiving  it, 
•jiialitied  with  the  recommendation  to  the  Very  Rev**'  the 
Dean  and  Rev''""  the  Chapter  of  Chostcr,  to  advise  their  agents 
that  '  prevailing'  is  usually  spelt  with  an  'i.' 

BiiANTWooD,  23r(/  Apnl,  IbtiS. 
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LETTER  XCI. 

September,  1883. 
DUST  OF  GOLD. 

I  HAVE  received  several  letters  from  young  correspondents, 
complaining  that  I  attach  too  much  importance  to  beauty  in 
women,  and  asking,  "What  are  plain  girls  to  do?" — one  of 
them  putting  this  farther  question,  not  easy  of  answer,  "  Why 
beauty  is  so  often  given  to  girls  who  have  only  tlie  mind  to 
misuse  it,  and  not  to  others,  who  would  hold  it  as  a  power  for 
God's  service  ?"  To  which  question,  however,  it  is  to  be  an- 
swered, in  the  first  place,  that  the  mystery  is  quite  as  great  in 
the  bestowal  of  riches  and  wit ;  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
girls  who  misuse  their  beauty,  only  do  it  because  they  have 
not  been  taught  better,  and  it  is  much  more  other  people's 
fault  than  theirs  ;  in  the  third  place,  that  the  privilege  of  see- 
ing beauty  is  quite  as  rare  a  one  as  that  of  possessing  it,  and 
far  more  fatally  nnsused. 

The  question,  "  What  are  plain  girls  to  do  ?"  requires  us  first 
to  understand  clearly  what  "plainness"  is.     No  girl  who  is 
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well  bred,  kind,  and  modest,  is  ever  offensively  plain  ;  all  real 
deformity  means  want  of  manners,  or  of  heart.  I  may  say,  in 
defence  of  my  own  constant  praise  of  beauty,  that  I  do  not 
attach  half  the  real  importance  to  it  which  is  assumed  in  ordi- 
nary fiction  ; — above  all,  in  the  pages  of  the  periodical  which 
best  represents,  as  a  whole,  the  public  mind  of  England.  As 
a  rule,  throughout  the  whole  seventy-volume  series  of  '  Punch,' 
— first  by  Leech  and  then  by  Du  Maurier, — all  nice  girls  are 
represented  as  pretty  ;  all  nice  women,  as  both  pretty  and  well 
dreseed  ;  and  if  the  reader  will  compare  a  sufKcient  number  of 
examples  extending  over  a  series  of  years,  he  will  find  the 
moral  lesson  more  and  more  enforced  by  this  most  popular  au- 
thority, that  all  real  ugliness  in  either  sex  means  some  kind  of 
liardness  of  heart,  or  vulgarity  of  education.  The  ugliest 
man,  for  all  in  all,  in  'Punch'  is  Sir  Gorgius  Midas, — the  ug- 
liest women,  those  who  are  unwilling  to  be  old.  Generally 
speaking,  indeed,  'Punch'  is  cruel  to  women  above  a  certain 
age;  but  this  is  the  expression  of  a  real  truth  in  modern  Eng- 
land, that  the  ordinary  habits  of  life  and  modes  of  education 
produce  great  plainness  of  initid  in  middle-aged  women. 

I  recollect  three  exami)les  in  the  course  of  only  the  last  four 
or  five  months  of  railway  travelling.  The  most  interesting 
and  curious  one  was  a  young  woman  evidently  of  good  mer- 
cantile position,  who  came  into  the  carriage  with  her  brother 
out  of  one  of  tiie  manufacturing  districts.  Both  of  them  gave 
me  the  idea  of  being  amiable  in  disposition,  ami  fairly  clever, 
perhaps  a  little  above  the  average  in  natural  talent ;  while  the 
sister  had  good  features,  and  was  not  much  over  thirty.  But 
the  face  was  fixed  in  an  iron  hardness,  and  keenly  active  inca- 
f)acity  of  any  deep  feeling  or  subtle  thought,  which  pained  me 
almost  as  much  as  a  physical  disease  would  have  done;  and  it 
was  an  extreme  relief  to  me  when  she  left  the  carriage.  An- 
other type,  ])ure  cocknc}',  got  in  one  day  at  Paddington,  a  girl 
of  the  lower  middle  chiss,  rountl-hcaded,  and  with  the  most 
profound  and  sullen  expression  of  discontent,  comj)licated 
with  ill-temper,  that  I  ever  siiw  on  human  features: — f  could 
not  at  first  bu  certain  how  far  this  expression  w;i8  innate,  and 
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how  far  superinduced  ;  but  she  presently  answered  the  ques- 
tion by  tearing  open  the  paper  she  had  bought  with  the  edge 
of  her  hand  into  jags  half  an  incli  deep,  all  the  way  across. 

The  third,  a  far  more  common  type,  was  of  self-possessed 
and  all-engrossing  sellishness,  complicated  with  stupidity; — a 
middle-aged  woman  with  a  novel,  who  put  up  her  window  and 
pulled  down  both  blinds  (side  and  central)  the  moment  she  got 
in,  and  read  her  novel  till  she  fell  asleep  over  it:  presenting 
in  that  condition  one  of  the  most  stolidly  disagreeable  coun- 
tenances which  could  be  shaped  out  of  organic  clay. 

In  both  these  latter  cases,  as  in  those  of  the  girls  described 
in  Fors  XX.,  p.  264,  the  offensiveness  of  feature  implied,  for 
one  thing,  a  constant  vexation,  and  diffused  agony  or  misery, 
endured  through  every  moment  of  conscious  life,  together 
with  total  dulness  of  sensation  respecting  delightful  and  beau- 
tiful things,  summed  in  the  passage  just  referred  to  ^s''' tor- 
tured indolence,  and  injidel  eyes,''^  and  given  there  as  an  ex- 
ample of  ''life  negative,  under  the  curse,"  the  state  of  con- 
demnation which  begins  in  this  world,  and  separately  affects 
every  living  member  of  the  body;  the  opposite  state  of  life, 
under  blessing,  being  represented  by  the  Yenice-imagined 
beauty  of  St,  Ursula,  in  whose  countenance  what  beauty  there 
may  be  found  (I  liave  known  several  jieople  M'ho  saw  none, 
and  indeed  Carpaccio  has  gifted  her  with  no  dazzling  comeli- 
ness) depends  mainly  on  the  opposite  character  of  diffused  joy, 
and  ecstacy  in  peace. 

And  in  places  far  too  many  to  indicate,  both  of  Fors  and 
my  Oxford  lectures,  I  have  spoken  again  and  again  of  this 
radiant  expression  of  cheerfulness,  as  a  primal  element  of 
Beauty,  quoting  Chaucer  largely  on  the  matter  ;  and  clinch- 
ing all,  somewhere,  (I  can't  look  for  the  place  now.)  by  saying 
that  the  wickedness  of  any  nation  might  be  briefly  measured 
by  observing  how  far  it  had  made  its  girls  misei'able. 

I  meant  this  quality  of  cheerfulness  to  be  included,  above, 
in  the  word  "  well-bred,"  meaning  original  purity  of  race 
(Chau('er''6  "  dobonnairete")  disciplined  in  courtesy,  and  the 
exercises  which  develope  animal  j)ower  and  spirit.     1  do  not 
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in  the  least  mean  to  limit  the  word  to  aristocratic  birth  and 
education.  Gotthelf's  Swiss  heroine,  Freneli,  to  whom  I  have 
dedicated,  in  '  Proserpina,'  the  pansy  of  tlie  Wengern  Alp,  is 
only  a  farm-servant ;  and  Scott's  Jeanie  Deans  is  of  the  same 
type  in  Scotland.  And  among  virtuous  nations,  or  the  poi^ 
tions  of  them  wiio  remain  virtuous,  as  the  Tyrolese  and  Bava- 
rian peasants,  the  Tuscans  (of  whom  I  am  happily  enabled  to 
give  soon  some  true  biography  and  portraiture),  and  the 
mountain  and  sea-shore  races  of  France,  England,  Scotland, 
and  Irehmd,  almost  everybody  is  ''  well-bred,"  and  tiie  girlish 
beauty  universal.  Here  in  Coniston  it  is  almost  imj)os;siIjle  to 
meet  a  child  whum  it  is  not  a  real  sorrow  ajjain  to  lose  siirht 
of.  So  that  the  second  article  of  St.  George's  creed,  "  I 
believe  in  the  nobleness  of  human  nature,''  may  properly  be 
considered  as  involving  the  farther  though  minor  belief  in  the 
loveliness  of  the  hunum  form  ;  and  in  my  next  course  of  work 
at  0.\ford,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  insist  at  some  length  on 
the  reality  and  frequency  of  beauty  in  ordinary  life,  as  it  has 
been  shown  us  by  the  popular  art  of  our  own  day.  This 
frequency  of  it,  however,  supposing  we  admit  the  fact,  in  no 
wise  diminishes  the  burden  to  be  sustained  by  girls  who  are 
conscious  of  possessing  less  than  these  ordinary  claims  to  ad- 
miration;  nor  am  I  in  the  least  minded  to  recommend  the 
redemption  of  their  loneliness  by  any  more  than  common 
effort  to  be  good  or  wise.  On  the  contraiy,  the  pi-ettier  a  girl 
is,  the  more  it  becomes  her  duty  to  try  to  be  good  ;  and  little 
fan  be  hoped  of  attempts  to  cultivate  the  understanding,  which 
have  only  been  provoked  by  a  jealous  vanity.  The  real  and 
effective  sources  of  consolation  will  be  found  in  the  quite 
opposite  direction,  of  self-forgetfulness  ; — in  the  cultivation  of 
sympathy  with  others,  and  in  turning  the  attention  and  the 
heart  to  the  daily  pleasures  open  to  every  young  creature  born 
into  this  nuirvellous  universe.  The  landscape  of  the  lover's 
journey  may  indeed  be  invested  with  a'therial  colours,  and  his 
steps  be  measured  to  heavenly  tunes  unheard  of  other  cars ; 
but  there  is  no  sense,  because  these  selfish  and  tenij)oi-ary 
raptures  are  denied  to  us,  in  refusing  to  see  the  sunshine  on 
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the  river,  or  hear  the  lark's  song  in  the  sky.  To  some  of  my 
young  readers,  the  saying  may  seem  a  hard  one  ;  but  they  may 
rest  assured  that  the  safest  and  purest  joys  of  human  life 
rebuke  the  violence  of  its  passions  ;  that  they  are  obtainable 
<vithout  anxiety,  and  memorable  without  regret. 

Having,  therefore,  this  faith,  or  more  justly  speaking,  this 
experience  and  certainty,  touching  the  frequency  of  pleasing 
fe:\ture  in  well  bred  and  modest  girls,  I  did  not  use  the  phrase 
in  last  "  Fors,"  which  gave  (as  I  hear)  great  offence  to  some 
feminine  readers,  "a  girl  worth  anything,"  exclusively,  or  even 
chiefly,  with  respect  to  attractions  of  person  ;  but  very  deeply 
and  solemnly  in  the  full  sense  of  worthiness,  or  (regarding  the 
range  of  its  influence)  All-worthiness,  which  qualities  a  girl 
to  be  the  ruling  Sophia  of  an  all-wortliy  workman,  yeoman, 
squire,  dnke,  king,  or  Caliph  ; — not  to  calculate  the  advance 
which,  doubtless,  the  luxury  of  Mayfair  and  the  learning  of 
Girton  must  have  made  since  the  days  when  it  was  written  of 
Koot  el  Kuloob,  or  Enees-el  Jelees,  that  "  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  doth  not  equal  the  cost  of  the  chickens 
which  she  hath  eaten,  and  the  dresses  which  she  hath  bestowed 
on  her  teachers ;  for  she  hath  learned  writing,  and  grammar, 
and  lexicology,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  and  the 
fundamentals  of  law,  and  religion,  and  medicine,  and  the  com- 
putation of  the  Calendar,  and  the  art  of  playing  upon  musical 
instruments,"* — not  calculating,  I  say,  any  of  these  singular 
powers  or  preciousnesses,  but  only  thinking  of  the  constant 
value  generalized  among  the  King's  verses,  by  that  notable 
one,  "Every  wise  woman  buildeth  lier  house;  but  the  foolish 
plucketh  it  down  with  her  hands," — and  seeing  that  our  pres- 
ent modes  of  thought  and  elements  of  education  are  not  always 
so  arranged  as  to  foster  to  their  utmost  the  graces  of  prudence 
and  economy  in  woman,  it  was  sni-ely  no  over-estimate  of  the 
desirableness  of  any  real  house-builder  among  girls,  that  she 
should  have  five  or  six  suitors  at  once  under  vow  for  her  ? 
Vow,  sorely  also  of  no  oppressive  or  extravagant  nature  1     I 

*  '  Arabian  Nights,'  Lane's  translation,  i.  893. 
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Baid  notliing  of  such  an  one  as  was  required  by  Portia's  father 
of  her  suitors,  and  which  many  a  lover  instinctively  makes,  in 
his  own  bosom, — "  her,  or  none."  I  said  nothing  of  any  oath  of 
allegiance  preventing  the  freedom  of  farther  search  or  choice ; 
— but  only  the  promise  of  the  youth  that,  until  he  saw  one 
better  worth  winning,  he  would  faithfully  obey  Lis  chosen 
mistress's  will  in  all  things  ;  and  suffer  such  test  as  she  chose 
to  put  him  to:  it  being  understood  that  at  any  time  he  had 
the  power  as  openly  to  withdraw  as  he  had  openly  accepted 
the  candidature. 

The  position  of  Waverley  towards  Flora  Maclvor,  of  Lord 
Evandale  to  Miss  Bellenden,  of  Lovel  to  Miss  Wardour,  Tres- 
silian  to  Amy  Ilobsart,  or  Quentin  Durward  to  the  Countess 
Isabel,  are  all  in  various  ways  illustrative  of  this  form  of 
fidelity  in  more  or  less  hopeless  endeavour;  while  also  the 
frankness  of  confession  is  assumed  both  by  Miss  Edgeworth 
and  Kichai'dson,  as  by  Shakesj)earc,  quite  to  the  point  of  entire 
publicity  in  the  social  circle  of  the  lovers.*  And  I  am  grieved 
to  say  that  the  casual  observations  which  have  come  to  my  ears, 
since  last  "  Fors"  aj)peared,  as  to  the  absurditry  and  impossibil- 
ity of  such  devotion,  only  further  prove  to  me  wliat  I  have 
long  since  perceived,  that  very  few  young  people,  brought  up 
on  modern  principles,  have  ever  felt  love,  or  even  know  what 
it  means,  except  under  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  also  pos- 
sible to  the  lower  animals.  I  could  easily  prove  this,  if  it  were 
apposite  to  my  immediate  purpose,  and  if  the  subject  were  not 
too  painful,  l»y  the  evidence  given  me  in  a  single  evening, 
during  which  I  watchod  the  enthnsinstic  acce|)tance  by  an 
English  aiidieiu^e  of  Salvini's  frightful,  and  radically  false, 
interpretation  of  Othello. 

Weie  I  to  yield,  as  I  was  wont  in  the  first  series  of  these 
letters,  without  scruple,  to  the  eddies  of  thought  which  turned 
the  main  stream  of  my  discourse  into  apparently  irrelevant, 

*  Sec  tlic  decision  of  Mitw  nroiidlnirsl  in  the  tbirU-cnth  chapter  of  tho 
"  Alwntcc"  ;  and  the  courtships  lo  Harriet  Byron,  jmjmu'hi.  Tlie  relations  of 
Kmnco  to  Conleh'a,  of  Henry  V.  to  the  Princcw  Kailinrino,  and  of  the  Duko 
lo  Olivia,  arc  enough  lo  name  among  the  numy  iusianccs  iu  yhakesjH'are. 
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and  certainly  iin progressive  inlets,  I  should  in  this  place  pro- 
ceed to  show  how  true-love  is  inconsistent  with  railways,  with 
joint-stock  banks,  with  the  landed  interest,  with  parliamentary 
interest,  with  grouse  shooting,  with  lawn  tennis,  with  monthly 
magazines,  spring  fashions,  and  Christmas  cards.  But  I  am 
resolute  now  to  explain  myself  in  one  place  before  becoming 
enigmatic  in  another,  and  keep  to  my  one  point  until  I  have 
more  or  less  collected  what  has  been  said  about  it  in  former 
letters.  And  thus  continuing  to  insist  at  present  only  on  the 
worth  or  price  of  womanhood  itself,  and  of  the  value  of  femi- 
nine creatures  in  the  economy  of  a  state,  I  must  ask  the  reader 
to  look  back  to  "  Fors"  I.  (Letter  lY.,  p.  66),  where  I  lament 
my  own  poverty  in  not  being  able  to  buy  a  white  girl  of  (in 
jeweller's  language)  good  Instre  and  facetting;  as  in  another 
place  I  in  like  manner  bewail  the  present  order  of  society  in 
that  I  cannot  make  a  raid  on  my  neighbour's  house,  and  carry 
off  three  graceful  captives  at  a  time ;  and  in  one  of  the  quite 
most  important  pieces  of  all  the  book,  or  of  any  of  my  books, 
the  essential  nature  of  I'eal  property  in  general  is  illustrated 
by  that  of  the  two  primary  articles  of  a  man's  wealth,  "Wife, 
and  Home;  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  "mine,"  said  to  be 
only  known  in  its  depth  by  any  man  with  reference  to  the 
first.  And  here,  for  further,  and  in  its  sufficiency  I  hope  it 
may  be  received  as  a  final,  illustration,  read  the  last  lines  (for 
I  suj)pose  the  terminal  lines  can  only  be  received  as  epilogue) 
of  the  play  by  which,  in  all  the  compass  of  literature,  the 
beauty  of  pure  youth  has  been  chiefly  honoured  ;  there  are 
})oints  in  it  deserving  notice  besides  the  one  needful  to  my 
purpose : — 

Prince.  "  Where  be  these  enemies  ?    Capulct !  Montague  ! 
See  what  a  scourge  is  hiid  upon  j'our  hate, 
That  heaven  finds  means  to  kill  your  joj-s  with  love  I 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  discords  too, 
Have  lost  a  1)race  of  kinsmen  :— all  are  punish'd. 

Cap.  O  hrothcr  Montague,  give  me  thy  hand  : 

This  is  my  daughter's  jointure,  for  no  more 
Can  I  demand. 
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IfoTii.  "  But  I  can  give  thee  more : 

For  I  will  raise  her  statue  in  pure  gold  ; 

That,  while  Verona  by  that  name  is  known. 

There  shall  no  figure  at  such  rate  be  set, 

As  that  of  true  and  faithful  Juliet. 
Cap.      "  As  rich  shall  Romeo  by  his  lady  lie  • 

Poor  sacrifices  of  our  enmity." 

I  do  not  know  if  in  the  tuinultiions  renderings  and  reckless 
abridgments  of  tliis  play  on  the  modern  stage,  the  audience  at 
any  theatre  is  ever  led  to  think  of  the  meaning  of  the  Prince's 
saying,  "  That  heaven  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  loveP 
Yet  in  that  one  line  is  the  key  of  Christian  theology  and  of 
wise  natural  philosophy;  the  knowledge  cf  the  law  that  binds 
the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars,  and  ordains  the  slumber  of 
world-wearied  flesh. 

Look  l)ack  to  Friar  Laurence's  rebuke  of  the  parent's  grief 
at  Juliet's  death, — 

"  Heaven  and  yourself 
Had  part  in  this  fair  maid  ;  now  Heaven  bath  all ;" 

and  you  will  find,  in  the  concluding  lines,  not  only  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Prince's  meaning,  but  a  clear  light  thrown  on 
a  questi<jn  lately,  in  some  one  of  our  critical  magazines,  more 
pertinently  asked  than  intelligently  answered — "  Wliy  Shake- 
speare wrote  tragedies?"  One  of  my  chief  reasons  for  with- 
drawing from  the  later  editions  of  "Sesame  and  Lilies''  the 
closing  lecture,  on  the  "  Mystery  of  Life,"  was  the  feeling  that 
I  liad  not  with  enough  care  examined  the  Sj)irit  of  faith  in 
(rod,  and  hope  in  Futurity,  which,  though  unexpressed,  were 
meant  by  the  miister  of  tragedy  to  be  felt  by  the  spectator, 
what  they  were  to  himself,  the  solution  and  consolation  of  all 
the  wotxlerfuhiess  of  sorrow  ; — a  faith  for  the  most  part,  as  I 
have  just  said,  unexpressed ;  but  here  summed  in  a  single 
line,  which  explains  the  instinctive  fastening  of  the  heart  on 
the  great  poetic  stories  of  grief, 

"  For  Nature's  tears  arc  RcaBon's  merriment.'* 
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Heturning  to  the  terminal  passage  of  the  play,  may  I  now 
ask  the  reader  to  meditate  on  tlie  alchemy  of  fate,  which 
changes  the  youth  and  girl  into  two  golden  statues  ?  Admit 
tlie  gain  in  its  completeness  ;  suppose  that  tlie  gold  had  indeed 
been  given  down,  like  Daniie's  from  heaven,  in  exchange  for 
them ;  imagine,  if  you  will,  the  perfectest  art-skill  of  Bezaleel 
or  Aholiab  lavished  on  the  imperishable  treasures.  Yerona  is 
richer,  is  she,  by  so  much  bullion  ?  Italy,  by  so  much  art  ? 
Old  Montague  and  Capulethave  their  boy's  and  girl's  "  worth" 
in  gold,  have  they  ?  And  though  for  every  boy  and  girl  whom 
now  you  exile  from  the  gold  of  English  harvest  and  the  ruby 
of  Scottish  heath,  there  return  to  you,  O  loving  friends,  their 
corpses'  weight,  and  more,  in  Californian  sand, — is  your  bar- 
gain with  God's  bounty  wholly  to  your  mind  ?  or  if  so,  think 
you  that  it  is  to  His,  also  ? 

Yet  I  will  not  enter  here  into  any  debate  of  loss  by  exile, 
and  national  ostracism  of  our  strongest.  1  keep  to  the  esti- 
mate only  of  our  loss  by  helpless,  reckless,  needless  death,  the 
enduring  torture  at  the  bolted  theatre  door  of  the  world,  and 
on  the  staircase  it  has  smoothed  to  Avernus. 

'  Loss  of  life '  !  By  the  ship  overwhelmed  in  the  river, 
shattered  on  the  sea ;  by  the  mine's  blast,  the  earthquake's 
burial — you  mourn  for  the  multitude  slain.  You  cheer  the 
lifeboat's  crew :  you  hear,  with  praise  and  joy,  of  the  rescue 
of  one  still  breathing  body  more  at  the  pit's  mouth : — and  all 
the  while,  for  one  soul  that  is  saved  from  the  momentary  pass- 
ing away  (according  to  your  creed,  to  be  with  its  God),  tlie  lost 
souls,  yet  locked  in  their  polluted  flesli,  haunt,  with  worse  than 
ghosts,  the  shadows  of  your  churches,  and  the  corners  of  your 
streets;  and  your  weary  children  watch,  witli  no  memory  of 
Jerusalem,  and  no  hope  of  return  from  their  captivity,  the 
weltering  to  the  sea  of  your  Waters  of  Babylon. 
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LETTER  XCII. 

ASHESTIEL. 

Abbotbford,  September  26th,  1883. 
I  CAN  never  hear  tlie  whispering  and  sighing  of  the  Tweed 
among  his  pebbles,  but  it  brings  back  to  me  the  song  of  my 
nurse,  as  we  used  to   cross  by  Coldstream  Bridge,  from   the 
Boutb,  in  our  happy  days. 

"  For  Scotland,  my  darling,  lies  full  in  my  view. 
With  her  barefooted  lassies,  and  mountains  so  blue." 

Those  two  possessions,  you  perceive,  my  poor  Euryclea  felt  to 
be  the  chief  wealth  of  Scotland,  and  meant  the  epithet  '  bare- 
footed '  to  be  one  of  praise. 

In  the  two  days  that  have  passed  since  I  this  time  crossed 
the  Border,  I  have  seen  but  one  barefooted  lassie,  and  she  not 
willingly  so, — but  many  high-heeled  ones: — who  willingly,  if 
they  might,  would  liave  been  heeled  yet  higher.  And  per- 
liaps  few,  even  of  better  minded  Scots  niaidens,  lemember, 
with  any  due  admiration,  tliat  the  greater  part  of  Jeanie  Deans' 
walk  to  London  was  done  barefoot,  the  days  of  such  pilgrim- 
age being  now,  in  the  hope  of  Scotland,  forever  past;  and  she, 
by  help  of  the  higii  chimneys  built  beside  Ilolyrood  and  Mel- 
rose, will  henceforward  obtain  the  beatitude  of  Antichrist, — 
Blessed  be  ye  Rich. 

Nevertliolcss,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  village  where 
Bruce's  heart  is  buried,  I  could  yesterday  find  no  better  map 
of  Scotland  than  was  purchaseable  for  a  ])cnny, — no  clear  sign, 
to  my  mind,  either  of  the  country's  vaster  wealth,  or  more  re- 
fined education.  Still  less  that  the  spot  of  earth  under  which 
the  king's  heart  lies  should  be  indicated  to  the  curious  o])pcrver 
by  a  small  white  ticket,  pegged  into  the  grass;  which  might  at 
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first  sight  seem  meant  to  mark  the  price  of  that  piece  of  goods  ; 
and  indeed,  if  one  meditates  a  little  on  the  njatter,  verily  does 
so;  this  ])iece  of  pasteboard  being  nothing  less  than  King 
liol^ert  Bi'uce's  monument  and  epitaph ;  and  the  devotional  of- 
fering of  Scotland  in  the  nineteenth  century,  at  his  shrine. 
Economical,  even  in  pasteboard,  as  compared  with  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  that  material  by  which  the  '  Scots  wha  hae,' 
etc.,  receive  on  all  their  paths  of  pilgrimage  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Colman's  mustard. 

So  much,  looking  out  on  the  hillside  which  Scott  planted  in 
liis  pride,  and  the  garden  he  enclosed  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  I 
perceive  to  be  the  present  outcome  of  his  work  in  literature. 
Two  small  white  tickets — one  for  the  Bruce,  the  other  for 
Michael  Scott :  manifold  acreage  of  yellow  tickets — for  Col- 
man's mustard.  Thus  may  we  measure  the  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge excited  by  modern  Scottish  religion,  and  satisfied  by 
modern  Scottish  education. 

Whithorn,  Ocioher  Srd,  1883. 

As  tlie  sum  of  Sir  "Walter's  work  at  Melrose,  so  here  the 
sum  of  St.  Ninian's  at  Candida  Casa,  may  be  set  down  in  few 
and  sorrowful  words.  I  notice  that  the  children  of  the  race 
who  now  for  fifteen  hundred  years  have  been  taught  in  this 
place  the  Word  of  Christ,  are  divided  broadly  into  two  classes : 
one,  very  bright  and  trim,  strongly  and  sensibly  shod  and 
dressed,  satchel  on  shoulder,  and  going  to  or  from  school  by 
railroad ;  walking  awa}',  after  being  deposited  at  the  small  sta- 
tions, in  a  brisk  and  independent  manner.  But  up  and  down 
the  earthy  broad  way  between  the  desolate-looking  houses  which 
form  the  main  street  of  Whithorn,  as  also  in  the  space  of  open 
ground  which  borders  the  great  weir  and  rajiid  of  the  Nith  at 
Dumfries,  I  saw  wistfully  en-ant  groups  of  altogether  neglected 
children,  barefoot  enough,  tattered  in  frock,  begrimed  in  face, 
their  j)retty  long  hair  wildly  tangled  or  ruggedly  matted,  and 
the  total  b()<lies  and  spirits  of  them  S))iinging  thei'e  by  the 
wayside  like  its  thistles, — with  such  care  as  Heaven  gives  to 
the  lierbs  of  the  field, — and  Heaven's  Adversary  to  the  seed  on 
the  Uock. 
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They  are  many  of  them  Irish,  the  Pastor  of  Whithorn  tells 
me, — the  parents  too  poor  to  keep  a  priest,  one  coming  over 
from  Wigton  sometimes  for  what  ministration  way  be  impera- 
tive. This  the  ending  of  St.  Niniun^s  prnyer  and  fast  in  his 
dark  sandstone  cave,  tilled  with  the  hollow  roar  of  Solway, — 
now  that  fifteen  hundred  years  of  Gospel  times  have  come 
and  gone. 

This  the  end  :  but  of  what  is  it  to  be  the  beginning?  of  what 
new  Kingdom  of  Heaven  are  t/iene  children  the  nascent  citi- 
zens ?  To  what  Christ  are  these  to  be  allow^ed  to  come  for 
benediction,  unforbidden  ? 

Brantwood,  October  10th,  1883, 

The  above  two  entries  are  all  I  could  get  written  of  things 
felt  and  seen  during  ten  days  in  Scott's  country,  and  St. 
Kinian's;  somewhat  more  I  must  set  down  before  the  impres- 
sion fades.  Not  irrelevantly,  for  it  is  my  instant  object  in 
these  resumed  letters  to  index  and  enforce  what  I  have  said 
hitherto  on  early  education  ;  and  while,  of  all  countries,  Scot- 
land is  that  which  presents  the  main  questions  relating  to  it  in 
the  clearest  form,  my  personal  knowledge  and  feelings  enable 
me  to  arrange  aught  I  have  yet  to  say  more  easily  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Scottish  chai-acter  than  any  other.  Its  analysis  will 
enable  me  also  to  point  out  some  specialties  in  the  genius  of 
Sir  Walter,  Burns,  and  Carlyle,  which  English  readers  cannot 
usually  discern  for  themselves.  I  went  into  the  Border  coun- 
try, just  now,  chiefly  to  see  the  liouse  of  Ashestiel :  and  this 
morning  have  re-read,  with  better  insight,  the  chajiter  of  Lock- 
liart's  life  which  gives  account  of  the  sheriff's  settlement  there  ; 
in  which  chapter  there  is  incidental  notice  of  Mungo  Park's 
]a«t  days  in  Scotland,  to  which  I  first  pray  my  readers'  close 
attention. 

Mungo  liad  been  burn  in  a  cottage  at  Fowlsheils  on  the 
Yarrow,  nearly  oj>]>osite  Newaik  Castle.  He  returns  after  his 
lirst  African  j(jnrney  to  his  native  cottage,  where  Scott  visits 
him,  and  finds  him  on  tlie  banks  of  Yarrow,  which  in  that 
place  passes  over  ledges  of  rock,  forming  deep  pools  between 
them.     Mungo  is  casting  stone  after  stone   into   the   pools, 
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measuring  tlieir  depths  by  the  time  the  bubbles  take  to  rise, 
and  thinking  (as  he  presently  tells  Scott)  of  the  way  he  used 
to  sound  the  turbid  African  rivers.  Meditating,  his  friend 
afterwards  perceives,  on  further  travel  in  the  distant  land. 

With  what  motive,  it  is  important  for  us  to  know.  As  a 
discoverer — as  a  missionary — or  to  escape  from  ennui?  He  is 
at  that  time  practising  as  a  physician  among  his  own  people. 
A  more  sacred  calling  cannot  be  ; — by  faithful  missionary  ser- 
vice more  good  could  be  done  among  fair  Scotch  laddies  in  a 
day,  than  among  black  Hamites  in  a  lifetime ; — of  discovery, 
prc-cious  to  all  humanity,  more  might  be  made  among  the 
woods  and  rocks  of  Ettrick  than  in  the  thousand  leagues  of 
desert  between  Atlas  and  red  Edom.  Why  will  he  again 
leave  his  native  sti-eam? 

It  is  clearly  not  mere  baseness  of  petty  vanity  that  moves 
him.  There  is  no  boastfulness  in  the  man.  "  On  one  occa- 
sion," says  Scott,  "  the  traveller  communicated  to  him  some 
very  remarkable  adventures  which  had  befallen  him  in  Africa, 
but  which  he  had  not  recorded  in  his  book."  On  Scott's  ask- 
ing the  cause  of  this  silence,  Mungo  answered  that  "  in  all 
cases  where  he  had  information  to  communicate,  which  he 
thought  of  importance  to  the  public,  he  had  stated  the  facts 
boldly,  leaving  it  to  his  readers  to  give  such  credit  to  his 
statements  as  they  might  appear  justly  to  deserve  ;  but  that 
he  would  not  s-hock  their  faith,  or  render  his  travels  more 
marvellous,  by  introducing  circumstances  which,  however  true, 
were  of  little  or  no  mometit,  as  they  related  solely  to  his  own 
personal  adventures  and  escapes." 

Clearly  it  is  not  vanity,  of  Alpine-club  kind,  that  the  Old 
Serpent  is  tempting  this  man  with.  But  what  then?  "His 
thoughts  had  always  continued  to  be  haunted  with  Africa." 
Ue  told  Scott  that  whenever  lie  awoke  suddenly  in  the  night, 
he  fancied  himself  still  a  prisoner  in  the  tent  of  Ali  ;  but 
when  Scott  expressed  surprise  that  he  should  intend  again  to 
re-visit  those  scenes,  he  answered  that  he  would  rather  brave 
Africa  and  all  its  horroi's,  than  ^^wear  out  his  life  in  long 
ajid  toilsojue  rides  over  the  hills  of  Scotland,  for  which  ih$ 
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remuneration  loas  hardly  enough  to  "keep  soul  and  hody  to- 
gether.^'* 

I  have  italicized  the  whole  sentence,  for  it  is  a  terrific  one. 
It  signifies,  if  you  look  into  it,  almost  total  absence  of  the 
instinct  of  personal  duty, — total  absence  of  belief  in  the  God 
who  chose  for  him  his  cottage  birthplace,  and  set  him  his  life- 
task  beside  it ; — absolute  want  of  interest  in  his  profession,  of 
sense  for  natural  beauty,  and  of  compassion  for  the  noblest 
poor  of  his  native  land.  And,  with  these  absences,  there  is 
the  clear  presence  of  the  fatallest  of  the  vices,  Avarice, — in 
the  exact  form  in  which  it  was  the  ruin  of  Scott  himself, — the 
love  of  money  for  the  sake  of  worldly  position. 

I  have  purposely  placed  the  instinct  for  natural  beauty,  and 
compassion  for  the  poor,  in  the  same  breath  of  the  sentence  ; 
— their  relation,  as  I  hope  hereafter  to  show,  is  constant.  And 
the  total  want  of  compassion,  in  its  primary  root  of  sympathy, 
is  shown  in  its  naked  fearsomeness  in  the  next  sentence  of  the 
tale. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  the  autumn.  Park  paid  Scott  a  fare- 
well visit,  and  slept  at  Ashestiel.  Next  morning  his  host 
accompanied  him  homewards  over  the  wild  chain  of  hills 
between  the  Tweed  and  the  Yarrow.  Park  talked  much  of 
his  new  scheme,  and  mentioned  his  determination  to  tell  his 
family  that  he  had  some  husuwss  for  a  day  or  two  in  lulin- 
hurgh,  and  send  tlteni  his  hlessing  from  thence  without  return- 
ing to  take  leave.""  lie  had  married  not  long  before  a  pretty 
and  amiable  woman;  and  when  they  reached  the  "Williamhopc 
Ridge,  "  the  autumnal  mist  fl(jating  heavily  and  slowly  down 
the  valley  of  the  Yarrow"  presented  to  Scott's  imsxgination  "a 
striking  emblem  of  the  troubled  and  uncertain  ]M'08])ect  which 
his  umlertaking  afforded."  lie  remained  however  unshaken, 
and  at  length  they  reached  the  spot  where  they  had  agreed  to 
separate.  A  small  ditch  divided  the  moor  from  the  road,  and 
in  going  over  it.  Park's  horse  6tumble<l  and  nearly  fell. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Mungo,"  said  the  sheriff.  "  that  is  a  bad 
omen."  To  which  he  answered,  smiling,  "  Frrits  (omens)  fal- 
low those  who  look  to  them,"     Witli  this  expreeeion  Mungo 
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struck  tlie  spurs  into  liis  liorse,  and  Scott  never  saw  him 
again. 

"  Freits  follow  those  who  look  to  tliem."  Words  absolutely 
true,  (with  their  converse,  that  they  cease  to  follow  those  who 
do  not  look  to  them :)  of  which  truth  I  will  ask  the  consenting 
reader  to  consider  a  little  while. 

He  may  perhaps  think  Mungo  utters  it  in  all  wisdom,  as 
already  passing  from  the  darkness  and  captivity  of  superstition 
into  the  marvellous  light  of  secure  Science  and  liberty  of 
Thought.  A  wiser  man,  are  we  to  hold  Mungo,  than  Walter, 
— then?  and  wiser — how  much  more,  than  his  forefathers? 

I  do  not  know  on  what  authority  Lockhart  interprets  "freit," 
as  only  meaning  '  omen.'  In  the  Douglas  glossary  it  means 
'aid,'  or  '  protection  ' ;  it  is  the  word  used  by  Jove,  declaring 
that  he  will  not  give  '  freit'  from  heaven  either  to  Trojan  or 
E-utulian  ;  and  I  believe  it  always  to  have  the  sense  of  service- 
able warning — protective,  if  watched  and  obeyed.  I  am  not 
liere  concerned  with  the  question  liow  far  such  guidance  has 
been,  or  is  still,  given  to  those  who  look  for  it ;  but  I  wish 
the  reader  to  note  that  the  form  of  Celtic  intellect  which 
rejected  the  ancient  faith  was  certainly  not  a  higher  one  than 
that  which  received  it.  And  this  I  shall  best  show  by  taking 
the  wider  ground  of  enquiry,  how  far  Scott's  own  intellect 
was  capable  of  such  belief, — and  whether  in  its  strength  or 
weakness. 

In  tlie  analysis  of  his  work,  given  in  the  'Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury '  in  '  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,'  I  have  accepted  twelve  novels 
as  ciiaracteristic  and  essentially  good, — naming  them  in  the 
order  of  their  production.  These  twelve  were  all  written  in 
twelve  years,  before  he  had  been  attacked  l)y  any  illness  ;  and 
of  these,  the  first  live  exhibit  the  natural  progress  of  his  judg- 
ment and  faith,  in  tlie  prime  years  of  his  life,  between  the  ages 
of  forty-three  and  forty-eight. 

In  the  fii'st  of  them, '  Waverley,'  the  supernatural  element  is 
admitted  with  absolute  frankness  and  simplicity,  the  death  of 
Colonel  Gardiner  being  foretold  by  the,  at  that  time  v/ell  at- 
tested, faculty  of  second  sight, — and  both  the  captivity  and 
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death  of  Fergus  Mclvor  by  the  personal  phantom,  hostile  and 
fatal  to  his  house. 

In  the  second,  '  Guy  Mannering,'  the  supernatural  -warning 
is  not  allowed  to  reach  the  point  of  actual  vision.  It  is  given 
by  the  stars,  and  by  the  strains  in  tiie  thread  spun  at  the  child's 
birth  by  his  gipsy  guardian. 

In  the  third, '  The  Antiquary,'  the  supernatural  influence  re- 
diii't's  itsell  merely  to  a  feverish  dream,  and  to  the  terror  of 
the  last  words  of  Elspeth  of  the  Craigburnfoot :  ''  I'm  comin<r, 
my  leddy — the  staircase  is  as  mirk  as  a  Yule  midnight." 

In  the  fourth,  'Old  Mortality,'  while  Scott's  utmost  force  is 
given  to  exhibit  the  self-deception  of  religious  pride,  imagin 
ing  itself  inspired  of  heaven,  the  idea  of  })rophetic  warning  ia 
admitted  as  a  vague  possibility,  with  little  more  of  purpose 
than  to  exalt  the  fortitude  of  Claverhouse  ;  and  in  the  two  last 
stories  of  his  great  time,  'Rob  Roy,'  and  'The  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian,' all  suggestion  whatever  of  the  interference  of  any 
lower  power  than  that  of  the  Deity  in  the  order  of  this  world 
has  been  refused,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  tales  are  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  absolute  and  known  truth, 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  placing  '  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  ' 
highest  of  all  his  works,  because  in  this  element  of  Intellectual 
truth,  it  is  the  strictest  and  richest;  because,  being  thus  rigid 
in  truth,  it  is  also  the  most  exalted  in  its  conception  of  human 
character ; — and  lastly,  because  it  is  the  clearest  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  overruling  justice  of -God,  even  to  the  utter- 
most, visiting  the  sin  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  and 
purifying  the  forgiven  spirit  without  the  remission  of  its  pun, 
ishment. 

In  the  recognition  of  these  sacred  laws  of  life  it  stands  alono 
among  Scott's  works,  and  may  justly  bo  called  the  greatest: 
yet  the  stern  advance  in  moral  purpose  which  it  indicates  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  disci j)line  of  age — not  the  sign 
of  increased  mental  faculty.  The  entire  range  of  faculty,  im- 
aginative and  analytic  togetlier,  is  unquestionably  tlie  highest 
when  the  sense  of  the  supernatural  is  most  distinct, — Scott  is 
ali  /ilrrMt/f  on\y  in  '  Waverlcy  '  and  tiie  '  Lay.' 
9 
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No  line  of  modern  poetry  lias  been  oftener  quoted  with 
thouglitless  acceptance  than  Wordsworth's : 

"  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy." 
It  is  wholly  untrue  in  the  implied  limitation ;  if  life  be  led 
under  heaven's  law,  the  sense  of  heaven's  nearness  only  deep- 
ens with  advancing  years,  and  is  assured  in  death.  But  the 
saying  is  indeed  true  thus  far,  that  in  the  dawn  of  virtuous  life 
every  enthusiasm  and  every  perception  may  be  trusted  as  of 
divine  appointment;  and  the  maxima  reverentia  is  due  not 
only  to  the  innocence  of  children,  but  to  their  inspiration. 

And  it  follows  that  through  the  ordinary  course  of  mortal 
failure  and  misfortune,  in  the  career  of  nations  no  less  than  of 
men,  the  error  of  their  intellect,  and  the  hardening  of  their 
hearts,  may  be  accurately  measured  by  their  denial  of  spiritual 
power. 

In  the  life  of  Scott,  beyond  comparison  the  greatest  intel- 
lectual force  manifested  in  Europe  since  Shakespeare,  the  les- 
son is  given  us  with  a  clearness  as  sharp  as  the  incision  on  a 
Greek  vase.  The  very  first  mental  effort  for  which  he  obtained 
praise  was  the  passionate  recitation  of  the  passage  in  the 
'Eneid,'  in  which  the  ghost  of  Hector  appears  to  Eneas.  And 
the  deadliest  sign  of  his  own  approaching  death  is  in  the  form 
of  incredulity  which  dictated  to  his  weary  hand  the  'Letters 
on  Demonology  and  "Witchcraft.' 

Here,  for  the  present,  I  must  leave  the  subject  to  your  own 
thought, — only  desiring  you  to  notice,  for  general  guidance, 
the  gradations  of  impression  on  the  feelings  of  men  of  strong 
and  well-rounded  intellect,  by  which  fancy  rises  towards  faith. 

The  lowest  stage  is  that  of  wilfully  grotesque  fancy,  which 
is  recognized  as  false,  yet  dwelt  upon  with  delight  and  finished 
with  accuracy,  as  the  symbol  or  ])arable  of  what  is  true. 

Shakespeare's  Puck,  and  the  Dwarf  Goblin  of  the  '  Lay,'  are 
precisely  alike  in  this  first  level  of  the  imagination.  Shake- 
speare does  not  believe  in  Bottom's  translation  ;  neither  does 
Scott  that,  when  the  boy  Buccleugh  passes  the  drawbridge 
with  the  dwarf,  tlie  sentinel  only  saw  a  terrier  and  lurcher  pass- 
ing out,     Yet  both  of  them  permit  the  fallacy,  because  they 
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acknowledge  tlie  Elfin  power  in  nature,  to  make  things,  some- 
times for  good,  sometimes  for  harm,  seem  what  they  are  not. 
Nearly  all  the  grotesque  sculpture  of  the  great  ages,  beginning 
with  the  Greek  Chimaera,  has  this  nascent  form  of  Faith  for  its 
impulse. 

II.  The  ghosts  and  witches  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  Bodach 
Glas  and  White  Lady  of  Scott,  are  expressions  of  real  belief, 
more  or  less  hesitating  and  obscure.  Scott's  worldliness  makes 
him  deny  his  convictions,  and  in  the  end  effaces  them.  But 
Shakespeare  remains  sincei'ely  honest  in  his  assertion  of  the 
uncomprehended  spiritual  presence  ;  with  this  further  subtle 
expression  of  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  that  he  never  permits 
a  spirit  to  show  itself  but  to  men  of  the  highest  intellectual 
power.  To  Ilamlct,  to  Brutus,  to  Macbeth,  to  Richard  III.; 
but  the  royal  Dane  does  not  haunt  his  own  murderer, — neither 
does  Arthur,  King  John  ;  neither  Norfolk,  King  Ilichard  II. ; 
nor  Tybalt,  Romeo. 

III.  The  faith  of  Horace  in  the  spirit  of  the  fountain  of 
Brundusium,  in  the  Faun  of  his  hillside,  and  in  the  help  of 
tlie  greater  gods,  is  constant,  vital,  and  practical ;  yet  in  some 
degree  still  tractable  by  his  imagination,  as  also  that  of  the 
great  poets  and  painters  of  Christian  times.  In  Milton,  the 
tractability  is  singular;  he  hews  his  gods  out  to  his  own  fancy, 
and  then  believes  in  them  ;  but  in  Giotto  and  Dante  the  art  is 
always  subjected  to  the  true  vision. 

IV.  The  faith  of  the  saints  and  prophets,  rising  into  sereni- 
ty of  knowledge.  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,''  is  a 
state  of  mind  of  which  ordinary  men  cannot  reason  ;  but 
which  in  the  j)ractieal  power  of  it,  has  always  governed  the 
world,  and  must  for  ever.  No  dynamite  will  ever  be  invented 
that  can  rule; — it  can  but  dissolve  and  destroy.  Only  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  heart  of  man  can  govern. 

I  have  i)een  led  far,  but  to  the  saving  of  future  time,  by  the 
examination  of  the  difference  in  believing  power  between  the 
mind  of  Scott  and  liis  unhappy  friend.  I  now  t:»ke  up  my 
immediate  subject  of  enquiry,  the  effect  upon  Scott's  own 
mind  of  the  natural  scenery  of  the  native  land  he  loved  so 
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dearly.  His  life,  let  me  first  point  out  to  you,  was,  in  all  tlie 
joyful  strength  of  it,  spent  in  the  valley  of  the  Tweed.  Edin- 
burgh was  his  school,  and  his  office  ;  but  his  home  was  always 
by  Tweedside :  and  more  perfectly  so,  because  in  three  several 
places  during  the  three  clauses  of  life.  You  must  remember 
also  the  cottage  at  Lasswade  for  the  first  years  of  marriage, 
and  Sandy  Knowe  for  his  childhood  ;  but,  allowing  to  Smail- 
liohn  Tower  and  Roslin  Glen  whatever  collateral  influence 
they  may  rightly  claim  over  the  babe  and  the  bridegroom, 
the  constant  influences  of  home  remain  divided  strictly  into 
the  three  jeras  at  Rosebank,  Ashestiel,  and  Abbotsford. 

Kosebank,  on  the  lower  Tweed,  gave  him  his  close  knowl- 
edge of  the  district  of  Flodden  Field :  and  his  store  of  foot- 
traveller's  interest  in  every  glen  of  Ettrick,  Yarrow,  and  Lid- 
del-water. 

The  vast  tract  of  country  to  which  these  streams  owe  their 
power  is  composed  of  a  finely-grained  dark  and  hard  sandstone, 
whose  steep  beds  are  uniformly  and  simultaneously  raised  into 
masses  of  upland,  which  nowhere  present  any  rugged  or 
broken  masses  of  crag,  like  those  of  our  Cumberland  moun- 
tains, and  are  rarely  steep  enough  anywhere  to  break  the  grass 
by  weathering ;  a  moderate  shaly — or,  rather,  gritty-^slope  of 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  opposite  Ashestiel  itself,  being 
noticeable  enough  among  the  rounded  monotony  of  general 
form,  to  receive  the  separate  name  of  "  the  Slidders."  Towards 
the  bottom  of  a  dingle,  here  and  there,  a  few  feet  of  broken 
bank  may  show  what  the  hills  consist  of;  but  the  great  waves 
of  them  rise  against  the  horizon  without  a  single  peak,  crest, 
or  cleft  to  distinguish  one  from  another,  though  in  their  true 
scale  of  mountain  strength  heaved  into  heights  of  1,500  or 
2,000  feet;  and  covering  areas  of  three  or  four  square  leagues 
for  each  of  the  surges.  The  dark  rock  weathers  easily  into 
surface  soil,  which  forms  for  the  greater  part  good  pasture, 
with  interspersed  patches  of  heath  or  peat,  and,  Liddesdaleway, 
rushy  and  sedgy  moorland,  good  for  little  to  man  or  beast. 

Much  rain  falls  over  the  whole  district;  but,  for  a  great 
part  of  its  falling  time,  in  the  softly-dillused  form  of  Scotch 
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mist,  absorl)ed  invisibl}'  hj  tlie  grass  soil  ;  while  even  the 
lieavier  rain,  having  to  deal  with  broad  surfaces  of  serenely  set 
rock,  and  finding  no  ravines  in  which  it  can  concentrate  force, 
nor  any  loose  lighter  soil  to  undermine,  threads  its  way  down 
to  the  greater  glens  in  gradual  and  deliberate  confluence,  no- 
body can  well  see  how ;  there  are  no  Lodores  nor  Bruar 
M-aters,  still  less  Staubbachs  or  Giesbachs ;  unnoticed,  by  mil- 
lion upon  million  of  feebly  glistening  streamlets,  or  stealthy 
and  obscure  springs,  the  cloudy  dew  descends  towards  the 
river,  and  the  mysterious  strength  of  its  stately  water  rises  or 
declines  indeed,  as  the  storm  impends  or  passes  away  ;  yet 
flows  for  ever  with  a  serenity  of  power  unknown  to  the  shores 
of  all  other  mountain  lands. 

And  the  more  wonderful,  because  the  uniformity  of  the 
iiill-siibstance  renders  the  sh>])e  of  the  river  as  steady  as  its 
supply.  In  all  other  mountain  channels  known  to  me,  the 
course  of  the  current  is  here  open,  and  there  narrow — some- 
times pausing  in  extents  of  marsh  cord  lake,  sometimes  fnrious 
in  rapids,  precipitate  in  cataracts,  or  lost  in  subterranean  caves. 
J3ut  the  classic  Scottish  streams  have  had  their  beds  laid  for 
them,  ages  and  ages  ago,  in  vast  accumulations  of  rolled  shin- 
gle, which,  occupying  the  floor  of  the  valleys  from  side  to 
Bide  in  apparent  level,  yet  subdue  themselves  with  a  steady  fall 
towards  the  sea. 

As  I  drove  from  Abbotsford  to  Ashestiel,  Tweed  and  Et- 
trick  were  both  in  flood  ;  not  dun  nor  wrathful,  but  in  the 
clear  fulness  of  their  perfect  strength  ;  and  from  the  bridge  of 
Ettrick  I  saw  the  two  streams  join,  and  the  Tweed  for  miles 
down  the  vale,  and  the  Ettrick  for  miles  up  among  his  hills, — 
each  of  them,  in  the  multitude  of  their  windless  waves,  a 
march  of  inlinite  light,  dazzling, — interminable, — intervaled 
indeed  with  eddies  of  sliadow,  but,  for  the  most  part,  gliding 
paths  of  sunshine,  far-swept  beside  the  green  glow  of  thi'ir 
level  inches,  the  blessing  of  them,  and  the  guard : — the  stately 
moving  of  tlie  many  waters,  more  peaceful  than  their  calm, 
only  mighty,  their  rippled  spaces  fixed  like  orient  clouds,  their 
pools  of  pausing  current  binding  the  silver  edges  with  a  gloom 
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of  amber  and  gold  ;  and  all  along  their  shore,  beyond  the 
sward,  and  the  murmurous  shingle,  processions  of  dark  forest, 
in  strange  majesty  of  sweet  order,  and  un wounded  grace  of 
glorious  age. 

The  house  of  Ashestiel  itself  is  only  three  or  four  miles 
above  this  junction  of  Tweed  and  Ettrick.*  It  has  been  sor- 
rowfully changed  since  Sir  Walter's  death,  but  the  essential 
make  and  set  of  the  former  building  can  still  be  traced.  There 
is  more  excuse  for  Scott's  flitting  to  Abbotsford  than  I  had 
guessed,  for  this  house  stands,  conscious  of  the  river  rather 
than  commanding  it,  on  a  brow  of  meadowy  bank,  falling  so 
steeply  to  the  water  tliat  nothing  can  be  seen  of  it  fi-om  the 
windows.  Beyond,  the  pasture-land  rises  steep  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  against  the  northern  sky,  while  behind  the  house, 
south  and  east,  the  moorlands  lift  themselves  in  gradual  dis- 
tance to  still  greater  height,  so  that  virtually  neither  sunrise 
nor  sunset  can  be  seen  from  the  deep-nested  dwelling.  A 
tricklet  of  stream  wavers  to  and  fro  down  to  it  from  the  moor, 
througli  a  grove  of  entirely  natural  wood, — oak,  birch,  and 
ash,  fantastic  and  bewildering,  but  nowhere  gloomy  or  de- 
cayed, and  carpeted  with  anemone.  Between  this  wild  avenue 
and  the  house,  the  old  garden  remains  as  it  used  to  be,  large, 
gracious,  and  tranquil ;  its  high  walls  swept  round  it  in  a 
curving  line  like  a  war  rampart,  following  the  gi'ound  ;  the 
fruit-trees,  trained  a  century  since,  now  with  grey  trunks  a 
foot  wide,  flattened  to  the  wall  like  sheets  of  crag ;  tlie  strong 
bars  of  their  living  trellis  charged,  when  I  saw  them,  witli 
clusters  of  green-gage,  soft  bloomed  into  gold  and  blue  ;  and 
of  orange-pink  magnum  bonum,  and  crowds  of  ponderous 
pear,  countless  as  leaves.  Some  open  space  of  grass  and  path, 
now  all  re-designed  for  modern  needs,  must  always  have 
divided  tlie  garden  from  what  was  properly  the  front  of  the 
liouse,  where  the  main  entrance  is  now,  between  advanced 
wings,  of  which  only  the  westward    one   is   of   Sir  Walter's 


*  T  owe  fo  llif  courtesy  of  Dr.  Malllicws  Duncan  the  privilege  of  quiet 
sight  both  of  the  house  and  its  surroundings. 
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time:  its  ground-floor  beino'  the  d raw iiisr- room,  witli  liis  own 
bedroom  of  equal  size  above,  cheerful  and  luminous  both, 
enfilading  the  house  front  with  their  larf^e  side  windows, 
■which  commanded  the  sweep  of  Tweed  down  the  valley,  and 
some  iiigh  masses  of  Ettrick  Forest  beyond,  this  view  being 
now  mostly  shut  off  by  the  opposite  wing,  added  for  symme- 
try !  But  Sir  Walter  saw  it  fair  through  the  morning  clouds 
when  he  rose,  holding  himself,  nevertheless,  altogether  regard- 
less of  it,  when  once  at  work.  At  Ashestiel  and  Abbotsford 
alike,  liis  work-room  is  strictly  a  writing-ofiico,  what  windows 
they  have  being  designed  to  admit  the  needful  light,  with  an 
extremely  narrow  vista  of  the  external  world.  Coui'tyard  at 
Abbotsford,  and  bank  of  young  wood  beyond  :  nothing  at 
Ashestiel  but  the  green  turf  of  the  opposite  fells  with  the  sun 
on  it,  if  sun  there  were,  and  silvery  specks  of  passing  sheep. 

The  room  itself,  Scott's  true  '  memorial '  if  the  Scotcli  peo- 
ple had  heart  enough  to  know  him,  or  remember,  is  a  small 
parlour  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  north  side  of  the  house, 
some  twelve  feet  deep  by  eleven  wide  ;  the  single  window  little 
more  than  four  feet  square,  or  rather  four  feet  euhe^  al)0ve  the 
desk,  which  is  set  in  the  recess  of  the  mossy  wall,  the  light 
thus  entering  in  front  of  the  writer,  and  reflected  a  little  from 
each  side.  This  window  is  set  to  the  left  in  the  end  wall,  leav- 
ing  a  breadth  of  some  five  feet  or  a  little  more  on  the  fire- 
place side,  whei'e  now,  brought  here  from  Abbotsford,  stands 
the  garden  chair  of  the  last  days. 

Contentedly,  in  such  space  and  splendour  of  domicile,  the 
three  great  poems  were  written,  'Waverley'  begun;  and  all 
the  make  and  tenure  of  his  mind  confirmed,  as  it  was  to  remain, 
or  revive,  tlufuigh  after  time  of  vanity,  trouble,  and  decay. 

A  snudl  chamber,  with  a  fair  world  outsiile: — such  are  the 
conditions,  as  far  as  I  know  or  can  gather,  of  all  greatest  and 
best  mental  work.  At  heart,  the  monastery  cell  always, 
changed  scjmctimes,  for  sj)ec'ial  need,  into  the  prison  cell.  But, 
as  I  meditate  more  and  n)ore  closely  what  reply  I  may  safely 
make  to  the  now  eagerly  pressed  questioning  of  my  faithful 
Bcholarfl,  what  books  I  would  have  them  read,  I  find  the  first 
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broadly-swept  definition  may  be — Books  written  in  the  country. 
None  worth  spending  time  on,  and  few  that  are  quite  safe  to 
touch,  liave  been  written  in  towns. 

And  my  next  narrowing  definition  would  be,  Books  that 
have  good  music  in  them, — that  are  rightly-rhy thmic :  a  defini- 
tion which  includes  the  delicacy  of  perfect  prose,  such  as 
Scott's  ;  and  which  esrcludes  at  once  a  great  deal  of  modern 
poetry,  in  which  a  dislocated  and  convulsed  versification  has 
been  imposed  on  the  ear  in  the  attempt  to  express  uneven  tem- 
per, and  unprincipled  feeling. 

By  unprincipled  feeling,  I  mean  whatever  part  of  passion 
the  writer  does  not  clearly  discern  for  right  or  wrong,  and  con- 
cerning which  he  betrays  the  reader's  moral  judgment  into  false 
sympathy  or  compassion.  No  really  great  writer  ever  does  so : 
neither  Scott,  Burns,  nor  Byron  ever  waver  for  an  instant, 
any  more  than  Shakespeare  himself,  in  their  estimate  of  what 
is  fit  and  honest,  or  harmful  and  base.  Scott  always  punishes 
even  error,  how  nmch  more  fault,  to  the  uttermost ;  nor  does 
Byron,  in  his  most  defiant  and  mocking  moods,  ever  utter  a 
syllable  that  defames  virtue,  or  disguises  sin. 

In  looking  back  to  my  former  statement  in  the  third  volume  of 
'Modern  Painters,'  of  the  influence  of  natural  scenery  on  these 
three  men,  I  was  unjust  both  to  it  and  to  them,  in  my  fear  of 
speaking  too  favourably  of  passions  with  which  I  had  myself 
80  strong  personal  sympathy.  Recent  Vandalism  has  taught 
me,  too  cruelly,  and  too  late,  the  moral  value  of  such  scenes 
as  those  in  which  I  was  brought  up  ;  and  given  it  me,  for  my 
duty  to  the  future  to  teach  the  Love  of  the  fair  Universe 
around  us,  as  the  beginning  of  Piety,  and  the  end  of  Learning. 


The  reader  may  be  interested  in  comparing  with  the  descrip- 
tion in  the  text,  Scqtt's  first  fragmentary  stanzas  relating  to  the 
sources  of  the  Tweed.     Lockhart,  vol.  i.,  p.  314. 

"  Go  sit  old  Cheviot's  crest,  below, 
And  pensive  mark  the  lingering  snow 
In  all  bis  scaurs  abide, 
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And  slow  (lissohing  from  the  bill 

In  many  a  sightless  soundless  rill, 

Feed  sparkling  Bowmont's  tide. 

"  Fair  shines  the  stream  by  bank  and  lea, 
As  wimpling  to  the  eastern  sea 

She  seeks  Till's  sullen  bed, 
Indenting  deep  the  fa  till  plain, 
Where  Scotland's  noblest,  brave  in  vain. 

Around  their  monarch  bled. 

"  And  westward  hills  on  hills  you  see. 
Even  as  old  Ocean "s  mightiest  sea 

Heaves  high  her  waves  of  foam. 
Dark  and  snow-ridged  from  Cutsfeld's  wold 
To  the  proud  foot  of  Cheviot  roll'd. 

Earth's  mountain  billows  come." 
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LETTER  XCIII. 

INVOCATION. 

My  Christmas  letter,  wliich  I  have  extreme  satisfaction  in 
trusting  this  little  ladj  to  present  to  jou,  comes  first  to  wish 
the  St.  George's  Company,  and  all  honest  men,  as  merry  a 
Christmas  as  thej  can  make  up  their  minds  to;  (though,  under 
present  circumstances,  the  merriment,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
be  temperate,  and  the  feasting  moderate,) — and  in  the  second 
place,  to  assure  the  St.  George's  Company  both  of  its  own  ex- 
istence, and  its  Master's,  which,  without  any  extreme  refine- 
ment of  metaphysics,  the  said  Company  might  well  begin  to 
have  some  doubt  of — seeing  that  there  has  been  no  report 
made  of  its  business,  nor  record  of  its  additional  members,  nor 
catalogue  of  its  additional  properties,  given  since  the — I  don't 
know  what  day  of — I  don't  know  what  year. 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  pardon  any  more  for  these  adminis- 
trative defects,  or  mysterious  silences,  because,  so  far  as  they 
are  results  of  my  own  carelessness  or  procrastination,  they  are 
unpardonable;  and  so  far  as  they  might  deserve  indulgence  if 
explained,  it  could  only  be  justified  by  the  details,  otherwise 
useless,  of  difficulty  or  disappointment  in  which  more  than 
one  of  our  members  have  had  their  share — and  of  which  their 
explanations  might  sometimes  take  a   different  shape  from 
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mine.  Several  have  left  us,  whose  secession  grieved  me  ;  one 
or  two,  with  my  full  consent.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  working  with  their  whole  hearts  and  minds,  while  the 
Master  was  too  ill  to  take  note  of  their  labour :  and,  owing,  I 
believe,  chiefly  to  that  un praised  zeal,  but  in  a  measure  also  to 
the  wider  reading  and  better  understanding  of  J^ors  itself, 
new  members  are  rapidly  joining  us,  and,  I  think,  all  are  at 
present  animated  with  better  and  more  definite  hope  than 
heretofore. 

The  accounts  of  the  Company, — which,  instead  of  encum- 
bering J^ors,  as  they  used  to  do,  it  seems  to  me  now  well  to 
print  in  a  separate  form,  to  be  presented  to  the  Companions 
with  the  recommendation  not  to  read  it,  but  to  be  freely  pur- 
chaseable  by  the  public  who  may  be  curious  in  literature  of 
that  kind, — do  not,  in  their  present  aspect,  furnish  a  wide 
basis  for  the  confidence  I  have  just  stated  to  be  increasing. 
But,  in  these  days,  that  we  are  entirely  solvent,  and  cannot  be 
otherwise,  since  it  is  our  principal  law  of  business  never  to 
buy  anything  till  we  have  got  the  money  to  pay  for  it, — that 
whatever  we  have  bought,  we  keep,  and  don't  try  to  make  a 
bad  bargain  good  by  swindling  anybody  else,  —  that,  at  all 
events,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  things  purchased  on  such 
terms  are  found  to  be  extremely  useful  and  agreeable  posses- 
sions by  a  daily  increasing  number  of  students,  readers,  and 
spectators,  at  Sheffield  and  elsewhere, — and  tliat  we  have  at 
this  Christmas-time  of  1883  £4,000  and  some  odd  hundreds  of 
stock,  with,  besides  the  lands  and  tenements  sjiecified  in  my 
last  rej)oi-t,  conditional  promise  of  a  new  and  better  site  for 
the  St.  Cieorge's  Museum  at  Sheffield,  and  of  £5,00o  to  begin 
the  building  thereof, — these  various  facts  and  considerations 
do,  I  tliink,  sufficiently  justify  the  Companions  of  St.  George 
in  sitting  down  j>caceful-minded,  so  far  as  regards  their  busi- 
ness matters,  to  their  Christmas  cheer  ;  and  perhaps  also  the 
Master  in  calling  with  confidence  on  all  kind  souls  whom  his 
words  m:iy  reach,  to  augment  the  hitherto  narrow  fellowship. 

Of  whose  nature,  I  must  try  to  sum  in  this  J'Ws  what  1 
have  had  often  to  repeat  in  private  letters. 
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First,  that  the  St.  George's  Guild  is  not  a  merely  sentimen- 
tal association  of  persons  who  want  sympathy  in  the  general 
endeavour  to  do  good.  It  is  a  body  constituted  for  a  special 
purpose :  that  of  buying  land,  holding  it  inviolably,  cultivat- 
ing it  properly,  and  bringing  up  on  it  as  many  honest  people  as 
it  will  feed.  It  means,  therefore,  the  continual,  however  slow, 
accumulation  of  landed  property,  and  the  authoritative  man- 
agement of  the  same ;  and  every  new  member  joining  it 
shares  all  rights  in  that  property,  and  has  a  vote  for  the  re- 
election or  deposition  of  its  Master.  Now,  it  would  be  en- 
tirely unjust  to  the  Members  who  have  contributed  to  the 
purchase  of  our  lands,  or  of  such  funds  and  objects  of  value 
as  we  require  for  the  support  and  education  of  the  persons 
living  on  them,  if  the  Master  allowed  the  entrance  of  Members 
who  would  have  equal  control  over  the  Society's  property, 
without  contributing  to  it.  Nevertheless,  I  sometimes  receive 
Companions  whose  temper  and  qualities  I  like,  though  they 
may  be  unable  to  help  us  with  money,  (otherwise  it  might  be 
thought  people  had  to  pay  for  entrance,)  but  I  can't  see  why 
there  should  not  be  plenty  of  people  in  England  both  able 
and  willing  to  help  us;  whom  I  once  more  very  solemnly  call 
upon  to  do  60,  as  thereby  exercising  the  quite  healthiest  and 
straightforwardest  power  of  Charity.  They  can't  make  the 
London  or  Paris  landlords  emancipate  their  poor,  (even  if  it 
were  according  to  sound  law  to  make  such  an  endeavour). 
But  they  can  perfectly  well  become  landlords  themselves,  and 
emancipate  their  o\on. 

And  I  beg  the  readers  alike,  and  the  despisers  of  my  former 
pleadings  in  this  matter,  to  observe  that  all  the  recent  agita- 
tion of  the  pu])lic  mind,  concerning  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
is  merely  the  sudden  and  febrile,  (Heaven  be  thanked,  though, 
for  such  fever !)  recognition  of  the  things  which  I  have  been 
these  twenty  years  trying  to  get  recognized,  and  reiterating 
description  and  lamentation  of — even  to  the  actual  printing  of 
my  pages  blood-red — to  try  if  I  could  catch  the  eye  at  least, 
when  T  could  nf)t  the  ear  or  the  heart.  In  my  index,  under 
the  head  of  '  Misery,'  I  know  not  yet  what  accumulation  of 
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witness  may  be  gathered, — but  let  the  reader  think,  now,  only 
what  the  single  sentence  meant  which  I  quoted  from  the  Even- 
ing News  in  the  last  Fors  I  wrote  before  my  great  illness  (vol. 
viii.,  p.  49),  "The  mother  got  impatient,  thrust  the  child  in- 
to the  snow,  and  hurried  on — not  looking  back."  There  is  a 
Christmas  card,  with  a  picture  of  English  '  nativity '  for  you — 
O  suddenly  awakened  friends !  And  again,  take  tliis  picture 
of  what  Mr.  Tenniel  calls  John  Bull  guai'ding  his  Pudding,  au- 
thentic from  the  iron-works  of  Tredegar,  11th  February,  1878 
(vol.  viii.,  p.  59j:  "  For  several  months  the  average  earnings 
have  been  six  shillings  a  week,  and  out  of  that  they  have  to 
pay  for  coal,  and  house  rent  and  other  expenses,  (the  rent-col- 
lector never  out  of  his  work),  leaving  very  little  for  food  or 
clothing.  In  my  district  there  are  a  hundred  and  thirty  fami- 
lies in  distress;  they  have  nothing  but  rags  to  cover  them  by 
day,  and  very  little  beside  that  wearing  apparel  to  cover  them 
on  their  beds  at  night, — they  have  sold  or  pawned  their  furni- 
ture, and  everything  for  which  they  could  obtain  the  smallest 
sum  of  money  ;  many  of  them  are  some  days  every  week  with- 
out anything  to  eat, — and  with  nothing  but  water  to  drink" 
— and  that  poisoned,  probably. 

Was  not  this,  the  last  message  I  was  able  to  bring  to  John 
Bull  conceniing  his  Pudding,  enough  to  make  him  think  how 
he  might  guard  it  better?  But  on  lirst  recovery  of  my  ]iower 
of  speech,  was  not  the  news  I  brought  of  the  state  of  La  Belle 
France  worth  her  taking  to  thought  also? — "  In  a  room  two 
yards  and  a  half  broad  by  four  yards  and  three-quarters  long, 
a  husband,  wife,  and  four  children,  of  whom  two  were  dead 
two  months  afterwards, — of  those  left,  the  eldest  daughter 
'had  still  the  strength  to  smile.'  Hunger  had  reduced  this 
child,  who  would  have  been  beautiful,  nearly  to  the  state 
of  a  skeleton."  {Fors,  Letter  88,  p.  71,  and  see  the 
sequel.) 

And  the  double  and  treble  horror  of  all  this,  note  you  well, 
is  that,  not  only  the  tennis  playing  and  railroad-tlying  public 
trij)  round  the  outskirts  of  it,  and  whirl  over  the  roofs  of  it, — 
blind  and  deaf;  but  that  the  persons  interested  in  the  main- 
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tenance  of  it  have  now  a  whole  embodied  Dexdl's  militia  of 
base  litterateurs  in  tlieir  bound  service; — the  worst  form  of 
serfs  that  ever  human  souls  sank  into — partly  conscious  of 
their  lying,  partly,  by  dint  of  daily  repetition,  believing  in  their 
own  babble,  and  totally  occupied  in  every  journal  and  penny 
magazine  all  over  the  world,  in  declaring  this  present  state  of 
the  poor  to  be  glorious  and  enviable,  as  compared  with  the 
poor  that  have  been.  In  which  continual  pother  of  parroquet 
lie,  and  desperately  feigned  defence  of  all  things  damnable, 
this  nineteenth  century  stutters  and  shrieks  alone  in  the  story 
of  mankind.  "Whatever  men  did  before  now,  of  fearful  or 
fatal,  they  did  openly.  Attila  does  not  say  his  horse-hoof  is  of 
velvet.  Ezzelin  deigns  no  disguise  of  his  Paduan  massacre. 
Prince  Karl  of  Austria  fires  his  red-hot  balls  in  the  top  of  day- 
light, "  at  stroke  of  noon,  on  the  shingle  roofs  of  the  weavers 
of  Zittau  in  dry  July,  ten  thousand  innocent  souls  shrieking  in 
vain  to  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  before  sunset  Zitcau  is  ashes 
and  red-hot  walls, — not  Zittau,  but  a  cinder-heap,"* — but 
Prince  Karl  never  says  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
been  done  for  the  weavers  of  Zittau, — and  that  all  charitable 
men  hereafter  are  to  do  the  like  for  all  weavers,  if  feasible. 
But  your  nineteenth  century  prince  of  shams  and  shambles, 
sells  for  his  own  behoof  the  blood  and  ashes,  preaches,  with 
his  steam-throat,  the  gospel  of  gain  from  niin,  as  the  only  true 
and  only  Divine,  and  fills  at  the  same  instant  the  air  with  his 
darkness,  the  earth  with  his  cruelty,  the  waters  with  his  filth, 
and  the  hearts  of  men  with  his  lies. 

Of  which  the  primary  and  all-pestilentialest  is  the  one  ft)r- 
raalized  now  into  wide  European  faith  by  political  economists, 
and  bruited  about,  too,  by  frantic  clergj-men  !  that  you  are  not 
to  give  alms,  (any  more  than  you  are  to  fast,  or  pray), — that 
you  are  to  benefit  the  poor  entirely  by  your  own  eating  and 
drinking,  and  that  it  is  their  glory  and  eternal  praise  to  fill 
your  pockets  and  stomach, — and  themselves  die,  and  be  thank- 
ful.    Concerning  which    falsehood,  observe,  whether  you  be 


*  FrMrich,  v.  184, 
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Christian  or  not,  this  unquestionable  mark  it  has  of  infinite 
horror,  that  the  persons  who  utter  it  have  themselves  lost 
their  joy  in  giving — cannot  conceive  that  strange  form  of 
practical  human  felicity — it  is  more  'blessed  '  (not  henedictym^ 
but  heatum)  to  give  than  to  receive — and  that  the  entire  prac- 
tical life  and  delight  of  a  'lady'  is  to  be  a  '  \o2ii-giver^  as  of  a 
lord  to  be  a  land-givor.  It  is  a  degradation — forsooth — for 
your  neighbour's  child  to  receive  a  loaf,  and  you  are  pained  in 
giving  it  one;  your  own  children  are  not  degraded  in  receiv- 
ing their  breakfast,  are  they  \  and  you  still  have  some  satisfac- 
tion of  a  charitable  nature  in  seeing  them  eat  it  ?  It  is  a  de- 
gradation to  a  bedridden  pauper  to  get  a  blanket  from  the 
Queen !  how,  then,  shall  the  next  bedded  bride  of  May  Fair 
boast  of  the  carcanet  from  lier^ 

Now,  therefore,  my  good  Companions  of  the  Guild, — all 
that  are,  and  Companions  all,  that  are  to  be, — understand  this, 
now  and  evermore,  that  you  come  forward  to  be  Givei's,  not 
Receivers,  in  this  human  world:  that  you  are  to  fj'ive  your 
time,  your  thoughts,  your  labour,  and  the  reward  of  your  la- 
bour, so  far  as  you  can  spare  it,  fir  the  help  of  the  ])oor  and 
the  needy,  (they  are  nut  the  same  personages,  mind :  the 
'  poor'  are  in  constant,  healthy,  and  accepted  relations  to  yon, 
— the  needy,  in  conditions  requiring  change) ;  and  observe,  in 
the  second  place,  that  you  arc  to  work,  so  far  as  circumstances 
admit  of  your  doing  so,  with  your  own  hands,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  substantial  means  of  life — food,  clothes,  house,  or  fire 
— and  that  only  hy  Huch  labour  can  you  either  make  your  own 
living,  or  anybody  else's.  One  of  our  lately  admitted  Com- 
panions wrote  joyfully  and  proudly  to  me  the  other  day  that 
she  was  '  making  her  own  living,'  meaning  that  she  was  no 
burden  to  her  family,  but  supporte<l  herself  by  teaching.  To 
whom  I  answered, — and  l)c  the  answer  now  generally  under- 
stood by  all  our  Comy^anions, — that  nuluxly  can  live  bv  teach- 
ing, any  m(^»re  than  l»y  learning  :  that  both  t«'aching  and  h'.irn- 
ing  are  proper  duties  of  liuman  life,  or  pleasures  of  if,  but 
have-  nf»tliing  wli.itcvcr  to  df>  with  tho  support  of  it. 

Food  can  only  l»c  got  out  (tf  the  ground,  or  the  air,  or  tho 
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sea.  "What  yon  have  done  in  fishing,  fowling,  digging,  sow- 
ing, watering,  reaping,  milling,  shepherding,  shearing,  spin- 
ning, weaving,  building,  carpentering,  slating,  coal-carrying, 
cooking,  costermongering,  and  the  like, — that  is  St.  George's 
vjorli,  and  means  of  power.  All  the  rest  is  St.  George's  play, 
or  his  devotion — not  his  labour. 

And  the  main  message  St.  George  brings  to  you  is  that  you 
will  not  be  degraded  by  this  work  nor  saddened  by  it, — you, 
who  in  righteous  will  and  modest  resignation,  take  it  upon 
you  for  your  servant-yoke,  as  true  servants,  no  less  than  chil- 
dren, of  your  Father  in  Heaven ;  but,  so  far  as  it  does  mean 
an  acknowledgment  that  you  are  not  better  than  the  poor,  and 
are  content  to  share  their  lowliness  in  that  humility,  you  enter 
into  the  very  soul  and  innermost  good  of  sacred  monastic  life, 
and  have  the  loveliness  and  sanctity  of  it,  without  the  sorrow 
or  the  danger ;  separating  yourselves  from  the  world  and  the 
flesh,  only  in  their  sin  and  in  their  pain.  Xor,  so  far  as  the 
praise  of  men  may  be  good  and  helpful  to  you,  and,  above  all, 
good  for  them,  to  give  you,  will  it  ever  be  wanting.  Do  you 
yourself — even  if  you  are  one  of  these  who  glory  in  idleness — 
think  less  of  Florentine  Ida  because  she  is  a  working  girl  \ 
or  esteem  the  feeling  in  which  "  everybody  called  her  '  Sig- 
nora ' "  less  honourable  than  the  crowd's  stare  at  my  lady  in 
her  carriage  ? 

But  above  all,  you  separate  yourself  from  the  world  in  its 
sorrow.  There  are  no  chagrins  so  venomous  as  the  chagrins 
of  the  idle ;  there  are  no  pangs  so  sickening  as  the  satieties  of 
pleasure.  Nay,  the  bitterest  and  most  enduring  sorrow  may 
be  borne  through  the  burden  and  heat  of  day  bravely  to  the 
due  time  of  death,  by  a  true  worker.  And,  indeed,  it  is  this 
very  dayspring  and  fount  of  peace  in  the  bosoms  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  which  has  till  now  rendered  their  oppression  possible. 
Only  the  idle  among  them  revolt  against  their  state  ; — the 
brave  workers  die  passively,  young  and  old — and  make  no 
sign.  It  is  for  you  to  pity  them,  for  you  to  stand  with  them, 
for  you  to  cherish,  and  save. 

And    be  sure  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  already 
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leading  such  life — who  are  joined  in  no  recognized  fellowship, 
hut  each  in  their  own  place  doing  happy  service  to  all  men. 
Head  this  piece  of  a  friend's  letter,  received  only  a  day  or  two 
since,  while  I  was  just  thinking  what  plainest  examples  I 
could  give  you  from  real  life. 

"I   have  ju?t  returned  from  W ,  where  I  lived  in  a 

liouse  of  which  the  master  was  a  distributor  of  sacks  of  grain, 
in  the  service  of  a  dealer  in  grain,  while  his  two  daughters 
did,  one  of  them  the  whole  work  of  the  house,  including  at- 
tendance  on  the  old  mother  who  was  past  work,  and  the  other 
the  managing  of  a  little  shop  in  the  village, — work,  with  all" 
(father  and  daughters)  "  beginning  at  live  a.m.  I  was  there 
for  some  months,  and  was  perfectly  dealt  with,  and  never  saw 
a  fault.  What  I  wanted  to  tell  you  was  that  the  daughter, 
who  was  an  admirable  cook,  was  conversant  with  her  poets, 
(pioted  Wordsworth  and  Burns,  when  I  led  her  that  way,  and 
knew  all  about  Brantwood,  as  she  had  carefully  treasured  an 
account  of  it  from  an  old  Art  Journal." 

^Perfectly  dealt  with,'  Think  what  praise  is  in  those  three 
words! — what  straightforward  understanding,  on  both  sides, 
of  true  hospitality !  Think,  (for  one  of  the  modes  of  life 
quickest  open  to  you — and  serviceablest,) — what  roadside-inns 
might  be  kept  by  a  true  Gains  and  Gaia!  You  have  perhaps 
heM  it — in  far  back  Fors  one  of  mv  wildest  sayings,  that  every 
village  should  have,  aa  a  Holy  Church  at  one  end,  a  Holy 
Tavern  at  the  other!  I  will  better  the  saying  now  by  adding 
— "they  may  be  side  by  side,  if  you  will."  And  then  you 
will  have  entered  into  another  mystery  of  monastic  life,  as  you 
shall  see  by  the  plan  given  of  a  Cistercian  Monastery  in  tiie 
second  forthcoming  number  of  VaUe  Cnicia — where,  appoint- 
ed in  its  due  ])laoe  with  the  Churcli.  the  Scriptorium  and  the 
school,  is  the  HoHpitium  for  entertaining  strangers  unawares. 
And  why  not  awares  also?  Judge  what  the  delight  of  travel- 
ling would  bo,  for  nice  travellers,  (read  the  word  'nice'  in 
any  sense  you  will) — if  at  every  village  there  were  a  Blue 

10 
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Boar,  or  a  Green  Dragon,  or  Silver  Swan* — with  Mark  Tap- 
lej  of  the  Dragon  for  Ostler — and  Boots  of  the  Swan  for 
Boots — and  Mrs.  Lupin  or  Mrs.  Lirriper  for  Hostess — only 
trained  at  Girton  in  all  that  becomes  a  Hostess  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  !  Gentle  girl-readers  mine,  is  it  any  excess  of 
Christianity  in  you,  do  you  think,  that  makes  you  shrink  from 
the  notion  of  being  such  an  one,  instead  of  the  Curate's  wife  ? 
My  time  fails  me — my  thoughts  how  much  more — in  trying 
to  imagine  what  this  sweet  world  will  be,  when  the  meek 
inherit  it  indeed,  and  the  lowliness  of  every  faithful  hand- 
maiden has  been  regarded  of  her  Lord.  For  the  day  will 
come,  the  expectation  of  the  poor  shall  not  perish  for  ever. 
Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  His  Spirit — the  meek 
shall  He  guide  in  judgment,  and  the  meek  shall  He  teach  His 
way. 

*  "  And  should  I  once  again,  as  once  I  may, 
Visit  Martigny,  I  will  not  forget 
Thy  hospitable  roof,  Marguerite  de  Tours, 
Thy  sign  the  Silver  Swan.     Heaven  prosper  thee." 

(Rogers's  Italy) 
In  my  schools  at  Oxford  I  have  placed,  with  Mr.  Ward's  beautiful  copy 
of  Turner's  vignette  of  the  old  Cygne,  at  Martigny,  my  own  early  drawing 
of  the  corridor  of  its  neighbour  inn  '  La  Poste,'— once  itself  a  convent. 
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CHEISTMAS  POSTSCRIPT. 

In  the  following  alphabetical  list  of  our  present  Compauions, 
I  have  included  only  those  who,  I  believe,  will  not  blame  me 
for  giving  their  names  in  full,*  and  in  whose  future  adherence 
and  support  I  have  entire  trust;  for,  although  some  of  them 
have  only  lately  joined  us,  they  have  done  so,  I  think,  with 
clearer  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  working  of  the  Guild 
than  many  former  Companions  who  for  various  causes  have 
seen  good  to  withdraw.  But  some  names  of  members  may  be 
omitted,  owing  to  the  scattered  registry  of  them  while  I  was 
travelling,  or  perhaps  forgotten  registry  during  my  illnesses. 
I  trust  that  in  the  better  hope  and  more  steady  attention  which 
I  am  now  able  to  bring  to  the  duties  of  the  Mastership,  the  list 
may  soon  be  accurately  completed,  and  widely  enlarged.  One 
Companion,  ours  no  more,  sends  you,  I  doubt  not,  Christmas 
greeting  from  her  Home, — Florence  Bexnett.  Of  her  help 
to  us  during  her  pure  brief  life,  and  afterwards,  by  her  father's 
fulfilment  of  her  last  wishes,  you  shall  hear  at  anotlier  time. 

*Ada  IIartnell.  Emilie  Sissisgn. 

Albert  Fleming.  Emmeline  Miller. 

Alice  Knight.  Ernest  Miller. 

*  Annie  Somerscales.  *Fanny  Talbot. 
♦Blanche  Atkinson.  Ferdinand  Bladon. 

David  Campbell.  *France8  Colenso. 

*D()RA  Lees.  *.George  Allen. 

Dora  Thomas.  George  Newlands. 

Edith  Hope  Scott.  Grace  Allen. 

Ei)rrH  Irvine.  Helen  Ormebod. 

*Egbert  Kvdings.  *HENRii'rrTA  Carey. 

♦Elizabeth  Barnard.  *IIenry  Larkin. 

*  I  only  ^vc  the  (IrHt  CliriHtian  name,  for  Himplicity's  sake,  unJess  the 
second  l)f  an  indication  of  family. 
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Hexey  Luxmore. 
Hexky  Waed. 
James  Gill. 

*JonN  FoWLEK. 
*JoHN  Morgan. 
*JcLiA  Firth. 

Kathleen  Martin. 

Margaret  Cox. 

Maud  Bateman. 


*Rebecca  Hoberts. 
*  Robert  Somerville. 

Sarah  Thomas. 
*Silvanus  Wilkins. 
*SusAN  Beever. 

William  Monk. 
*"William  Sharman. 

*WlLLIAM  SmTTHERS. 


The  names  marked  with  a  star  were  on  the  original  roll  of 
the  Guild,  when  it  consisted  of  only  thirty-two  Members  and 
the  Master. 
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LETTER  XCiy. 


RETROSPECT. 


Brantwood,  31«<  December,  1883. 

It  is  a  provoking  sort  of  fault  ii)  our  Eiiglisli  lani;uaj;;e,  tliat 
wliile  OJie  says  defect,  defection,  and  defective  ;  retrospect, 
retroepection,  and  retrospective,  etc., — one  says  pi-ospect  and 
))ro8pective,  hut  not  prospection  ;  respect  and  respective,  but 
not  re6j)ecti()n  ;  j>crppective.  hut  not  perspect,  nor  perspec- 
tion  ;  praefect,  but  not  praefection  ;  and  refection,  but  not  re- 
fect,— with  a  quite  different  manner  of  difference  in  tlie  uses 
of  each  admitted,  or  reasons  for  refusal  of  each  refused,  form, 
in  every  instance:  and  therefore  I  am  ol)lii;ed  to  warn  my 
readers  that  I  don't  mean  the  above  title  of  tills  last  '  Fors'  of 
1883  to  be  substantive,  but  participle; — that  is  to  say,  I  don't 
mean  that  this  letter  will  be  a  retrospect,  or  back-proej)ect,  of  all 
'  Forses '  that  have  been  ;  but  that  it  will  be  in  itt>  own  tenor, 
and  to  a  limited  distance,  Retrospecttiv ;  only  I  cut  the  '  ive  ' 
from  the  end  of  the  word,  because  I  want  the  retrospection  to 
be  complete  as  far  as  it  rcacUe^i 
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Kamely,  of  the  essential  contents  of  tlie  new  series  of  '  Fors' 
up  to  the  date  of  this  letter ;  and  in  connection  with  them,  of 
the  First  letter,  the  Seventeenth,  and  the  Fiftieth,  of  the  pre- 
ceding series. 

I  will  begin  with  the  seventeenth  letter;  which  bears  direct- 
ly on  the  school  plan  given  in  ni}-  report  for  this  year.  It  will 
be  seen  that  I  struck  out  in  that  plan  the  three  E,'s  from  among 
the  things  promised  to  be  taught,  and  I  wi'ote  privately  with 
some  indignation  to  the  Companion  who  had  ventured  to 
promise  them,  asking  her  whether  she  had  never  read  this 
seventeenth  letter  ;  to  which  she  answered  that  '  inspectors  of 
schools '  now  required  the  three  R's  imperatively, — to  which 
I  again  answered,  with  indignation  at  high  pressure,  that  ten 
millions  of  inspectors  of  schools  collected  on  Cader  Idris  should 
not  make  me  teach  in  my  schools,  come  to  them  who  liked,  a 
single  thing  I  did  not  choose  to. 

And  I  do  not  choose  to  teach  (as  usually  understood)  the 
three  R's ;  first,  because,  as  I  do  choose  to  teach  the  elements 
of  music,  astronomy,  botany,  and  zoology,  not  only  the  mis- 
tresses and  masters  capable  of  teaching  these  should  not  waste 
their  time  on  the  three  R's ;  but  the  children  themselves 
"would  have  no  time  to  spare,  nor  should  they  have.  If  their 
fathers  and  mothers  can  read  and  count,  they  are  the  people  to 
teach  reading  and  numbering,  to  earliest,  intelligent  infancy. 
For  orphans,  or  children  whose  fathers  and  mothers  can't  read 
or  cuuiit,  dame  schools  in  every  village  (best  in  the  almshouses, 
where  there  might  be  dames  enow)  are  all  that  is  wanted. 

Secondly.  I  do  not  care  tliat  St.  George's  children,  as  a  rule, 
should  learn  either  reading  or  writing,  because  there  are  very  few 
})eople  in  this  world  who  get  any  good  by  either.  Broadly  and 
practically,  whatever  foolish  people  read^  does  them  harm,  and 
whatever  they  write^  does  other  peoi)le  harm  :  (see  my  notes 
on  Narrs  in  general,  and  my  own  Narr  friend  in  particular, 
'  Fors,'  Vol.  v.,  page  78,)  and  nothing  can  ever  prevent  this, 
for  a  fool  attracts  folly  as  decayed  meat  attracts  flies,  and  distils 
and  assimilates  it,  no  matter  out  of  wliat  book ; — he  can  get  as 
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much  out  of  the  Bible  as  any  other,  though  of  course  he  or 
she  usually  reads  only  newspaper  or  novel.* 

But  thirdly.  Even  with  children  of  good  average  sense, — see, 
for  example,  what  happened  in  our  own  Coniston  school,  only 
the  other  day.  I  went  in  by  chance  during  the  hour  for  arith- 
metic ;  and,  inserting  myself  on  the  nearest  bench,  learned, 
with  the  rest  of  the  class,  how  much  seven-and-twenty  pounds 

*  Just  think,  for  instance,  of  the  tlood  of  human  idiotism  that  spent 
a  couple  of  years  or  so  of  its  life  in  writing,  printing,  and  reading  the 
Tichborne  trial, — the  whole  of  that  vital  energy  and  time  being  not  only 
direct  loss,  but  loss  in  loathsome  thoughts  and  vulgar  inquisitiveness.  Had 
it  been  spent  in  pure  silence,  and  prison  darkness,  how  much  better  for  all 
those  creatures'  souls  and  eyes !  But,  if  they  had  been  unable  to  read  or 
wTite,  and  made  good  sailors  or  woodcutters,  they  might,  instead,  have  pre- 
vented two-thirds  of  the  shipwrecks  on  our  own  coast,  or  made  a  pestilential 
province  healthy  on  Ganges  or  Amazon. 

Then  think  farther — though  which  of  us  by  any  thinking  can  take  mca.s- 
ure  ? — of  the  pestilence  of  popular  literature,  as  we  perceive  it  now  accom- 
modating itself  to  the  tastes  of  an  enlightened  people,  in  chopping  up  ita 
formerly  loved  authors— now  too  hard  for  its  understanding,  and  too  pure 
for  its  appetite — into  crammed  .sausages,  or  bloo<l-puddings  swiftly  gorge- 
able.  Think  of  Miss  Bniddon's  greasy  mince-pie  of  Scott  ! — and  buy,  for 
subject  of  awed  meditation,  'No.  1,  One  penny,  complete  in  itself  (pub- 
lished by  Henry  Vickers,  317,  Strand),  the  Story  of  Oliver  T\vi.st,  by  Charles 
Dickens, — re  arrangeil  and  sublimed  into  Eli.vir  of  Dickens,  and  Otto  of 
Oliver,  and  bottled  in  the  following  series  of  aromatic  chapters,  headed 
thus : — 

Chap.       I.  At  the  Mercy  of  the  Parish. 

II.  In  the  Clutches  of  the  Beadle. 
"       III.  Among  the  CotBns. 
"        rV.  Among  Thieves, 
"  V.  Fagin  the  Jew. 

VI.  Before  the  *  Beak.' 
"       VII.  Bill  Sikc-8. 
"      VIII.  Nancy. 
"        IX.  Nancy  Carries  on. 
"  X.  The  Burglary  Planned. 

XI.  Tlie  Burglary. 
"       XII.  A  Myslerious  Stranger. 
"     XI II.  Tlx'MurderclGirl. 
"     XIV.  The  Murdorcr's  Flight. 
"       XV.  The  Murderer's  Death. 
"     XVI.  The  Jew  a  Last  Night  Alive, 
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of  bacon  would  come  to  at  ninepence  farthing  a  pound,  with 
sundry  the  like  marvellous  consequences  of  the  laws  of  num- 
ber; until,  feeling  mvself  a  little  shy  in  remaining  always, 
though  undetectedly,  at  the  bottom  of  the  class,  I  begged  the 
master  to  let  us  all  rest  a  little  ;  and  in  this  breathing  interval, 
taking  a  sovereign  out  of  my  pocket,  asked  the  children  if 
they  had  ever  been  shown  the  Queen's  Arms  on  it? 

(Unanimous  silence.) 

"At  any  rate,  you  know  what  the  Queen's  Arms  a/re?^^ 
(Not  a  whisper.) 

"  What !  a  roomful  of  English  boys  and  girls,  and  nobody 
know  what  the  Queen's  or  the  King's  Arms  are — the  Arms  of 
England  ?"  (Mouths  mostly  a  little  open,  but  with  no  purpose 
of  speech.     Eyes  also,  without  any  immediate  object  of  sight.) 

"  Do  you  not  even  remember  seeing  such  a  thing  as  a  harp 
on  them?"  (Fixed  attention, — no  response.)  "Nor  a  lion  on 
his  hind  legs?  Nor  three  little  beasts  running  in  each  corner?" 
(Attention  dissolving  into  bewilderment.) 

"  Well,  next  time  I  come,  mind,  you  must  be  able  to  tell  me 
all  about  it ; — here's  the  sovereign  to  look  at,  and  when  you've 
learnt  it,  you  may  divide  it — if  3'ou  can.  How  many  of  you 
are  there  here  to-day  ?"  (Sum  in  addition,  taking  more  time 
than  usual,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  figures  to 
stand  still.     It  is  established  finally  that  there  are  thirty-five.) 

"And  how  many  ponce  in  a  sovereign?"  (Answer  instan- 
taneous and  vocifcioiis.) 

"And  thirty-tivt's  in  two  hundred  and  forty?"  (All  of  us 
at  pause.  The  master  conies  to  the  rescue,  and  recommends 
U8  to  try  thirties  instead  of  thirty-fives.) 

"  It  seems,  then,  if  five  of  you  will  stand  out,  the  rest  can 
liave  eightpence  aj)iece.     Which  of  you  will  stand  out?" 

And  I  left  that  question  for  them  to  resolve  at  their  leisure, 
seeing  that  it  contained  the  essence  of  an  examination  in  mat- 
ters very  mucii  higher  than  arithmetic. 

And  now,  suppose  that  there  were  any  squire's  sons  or 
daughters  down  here,  for  Christmas,  from  Christchurch  or  Gir- 
ton,  who  could  and  would  accurately  and  explicitly  tell  thesu 
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children  "  all  about  "  the  Queen's  Arms  :  what  the  Irish  harp 
meant,  and  what  a  bard  was,  and  ought  to  be  ; — what  the 
Scottish  Lion  meant,  and  how  he  got  caged  by  tlie  tressure  of 
Charlemagne,*  and  who  Charlemagne  was ; — what  the  Eng- 
lish leoj)ards  meant,  and  who  the  Black  Prince  was,  and  how 
he  reigned  in  Aquitaine, — would  not  this  all  be  more  useful,  in 
all  true  senses,  to  the  children,  than  being  able,  in  two  seconds 
quicker  than  children  outside,  to  saj  how  much  twenty-seven 
pounds  of  bacon  comes  to  at  ninepence  farthing  a  pounds 
And  if  then  they  could  be  shown,  on  a  map,  without  any 
railroads  on  it, — where  Aquitaine  was,  and  Poitiers,  and  where 
Picardy,  and  Crecy,  would  it  not,  for  children  who  are  likely 
to  pass  their  lives  in  Coniston,  be  more  entertaining  and  more 
profitable  than  to  learn  where  "  New  Orleans"  is,  (without  any 
new  Joan  to  be  named  from  it),  or  New  Jerusalem,  without 
any  new  life  to  be  lived  in  it? 

Fourthly.  Not  only  do  the  arts  of  litei'ature  and  arithmetic 
continually  hinder  children  in  the  acquisition  of  ideas, — but 
they  are  apt  greatly  to  confuse  and  encumber  the  memory  of 
them.  Read  now,  with  renewed  care,  Plato's  lovely  parable  of 
Theuth  and  the  King  of  Egypt  (vol.  i.,  p.  201),  and  observe  the 
sentences  I  translated,  though  too  feebly.  "It  is  not  medicine 
(to  give  the  power)  of  divine  memory,  i)ut  a  quack's  drug  for 
memorandum,  leaving  the  memory  idle."  I  myself,  for  in- 
stance, have  written  down  memoranda  of  many  skies,  but  have 
forgotten  the  skies  themselves.  Turner  wrote  nothing, ^ — but 
remembered  all.  And  this  is  much  more  true  of  things  that 
depend  for  their  beauty  on  sound  and  accent ;  for  in  the  pres- 
ent fury  of  printing,  bad  verses,  that  could  not  be  heard 
without  disgust,  are  continually  printed  and  read  as  if  there 
was  nothing  wrong  in  them  ;  while  ail  the  best  powers  of 
minstrel,  baid  and  troubadour  depended  on  the  memory  and 
voice,  as  distinct  from  writing.f  All  which  was  perfectly 
known  to  wise  men  ages  ago,  and  it  is  continually  intimated 

•  See  •'  Forn,"  Letter  XXV.,  pp.  9,  10. 

f  Hec  lives  of  Beatrice  and  Lucia,  in  the  first  number  of  '  Roadside  Songs 
of  Tuscany.' 
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in  the  different  forms  wliicli  the  mjth  of  Hermes  takes,  from 
this  Ibis  Theutli  of  Egvpt  down  to  Correggio's  most  perfect 
picture  of  Mercury  teaching  Cupid  to  read ; — where,  if  you 
will  look  at  the  picture  wisely,  you  see  that  it  really  ought  to 
be  called,  Mercury  trying,  and  failing^  *  to  teach  Cupid  to 
read  !  For,  indeed,  from  the  beginning  and  to  the  end  of 
time.  Love  reads  without  letters,  and  counts  without  arith- 
metic. 

But,  lastly  and  chiefly,  the  personal  conceit  and  ambition 
developed  by  reading,  in  minds  of  selfish  activity,  lead  to  the 
disdain  of  manual  labour,  and  the  desire  of  all  sorts  of  unat- 
tainable things,  and  fill  the  streets  with  discontented  and  use- 
less persons,  seeking  some  means  of  living  in  town  society  by 
their  wits.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  this  head ;  every  reader's 
experience  must  avow  the  extent  and  increasing  plague  of  this 
fermenting  imbecility,  striving  to  make  for  itself  what  it  calls 
a  '  position  in  life.' 

In  sight,  and  thought  of  all  these  sources  of  evil  in  our 
present  staples  of  education,  I  drew  out  the  scheme  of  school- 
ing, which  incidentally  and  partially  defined  in  various  passages 
of  '  Fors'  (see  mainly  Letter  LXVIL,  Yol.  YL,  page  150),  I 
now  sum  as  follows. 

Every  parish  school  to  have  garden,  playground,  and  culti- 
vable land  I'ound  it,  or  belonging  to  it,  spacious  enough  to  em- 
ploy the  scholars  in  fine  weather  mostly  out  of  doors. 

Attached  to  the  building,  a  children's  librar}',  in  which  the 
scholai-s  who  care  to  read  may  learn  that  art  as  deftly  as  they 
like,  by  themselves,  helping  each  other  without  troubling  the 
master; — asufticient  laboratory  always,  in  which  shall  be  speci- 
mens of  all  common  elements  of  natural  substances,  and  where 
simple  chemical,  optical,  and  pneumatic  experiments  may  be 
shown  ;  and  according  to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  school, 
attached  workshops,  many  or  few, — but  always  a  carpenter's, 
and  first  of  those  added  in  the  better  schools,  a  potter's. 

*  Sir  Joshua,  with  less  refinement,  gives  the  same  meaning  to  the  myth, 
in  his  picture  of  Cupid  pouting  and  recusant,  on  being  required  to  decipher 
the  word,  "  piunioney." 
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In  the  school  itself,  the  things  taught  will  be  music,  geome- 
try, astrouomj,  botany,  zoology,  to  all ;  drawing,  and  history, 
to  children  who  have  gift  for  either.  And  finally,  to  all  chil- 
dren of  whatever  gift,  grade,  or  age,  the  laws  of  Honour,  the 
habit  of  Truth,  the  Virtue  of  Humility,  and  the  Happiness  of 
Love. 

I  say,  the  "  virtue  of  Humility,"  as  including  all  the  habits 
of  Obedience  and  instincts  of  lieverence  which  are  dwelt  on 
throughout  '  Fors,'  and  all  my  other  books  * — but  the  things 
included  are  of  coui'se  the  primary  ones  to  be  taught,  and  the 
thirteenth  Aphorism  of  that  sixty-seventh  letter  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  that  "  Moral  education  begins  in  making  the 
creature  we  have  to  educate,  clean,  and  obedient."  In  after 
time,  this  "  virtue  of  humility"  is  to  be  taught  to  a  child  chief- 
ly by  gentleness  to  its  failures,  showing  it  that  by  reason  of  its 
narrow  powers,  it  cannot  but  fail.  I  have  seen  my  old  clerical 
master,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  beating  his  son  Tom  hard  over 
the  head  with  the  edge  of  a  grammai-,  because  Tom  could  not 
construe  a  Latin  verse,  when  the  rev.  gentleman  ought  only 
with  extreme  tenderness  and  pitifuliicss  to  have  explained  to 
Tom  that — he  wasn't  Thomas  the  Illiymer. 

For  the  definitely  contrary  cultivation  of  the  vice  of  Pride, 
compare  the  education  of  Steerforth  by  Mr.  Creakle.  ('David 
Copperfield,'  chap,  vi.) 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  humility  can  only  be  truly, 
and  therefore  only  effectively  taught,  when  the  master  is  swift 
to  recognize  the  special  faculties  of  children,  no  less  than  their 
weaknesses,  and  that   it  is  his  quite  highest   and  most  noble 

*  Compare  especially  'Crown  of  Wild  Olive,'  p.  122.  I  repeat  em- 
pbatiailly  the  opening  st-ntcnce — "Educate,  or  Govern, — they  are  one  and 
the  same  word  E<lucation  dot>s  not  mean  teaching;  people  to  know  what 
they  do  ncit  know— it  means  teaching:  them  to  Ik  have  lus  tliey  do  not  Ix-'have. 
Il  is  not  teaching  the  youth  of  England  the  sliaix's  of  lotterK  and  tlic  tricka 
of  numlxTs,  and  then  leavinjr  tliem  to  turn  llieir  arithmetic  to  rofruery  and 
their  lit<niture  to  hist.  It  is.  on  the  contrarj'.  traininfj  lliem  into  the  jn-rfi-ct 
exereise  and  kin;,dy  continence  of  their  IkxIIcs  and  souls,— hy  kindness, 
l)y  watching,  by  warning,  by  precei)t,  and  by  pniLse,— but  above  all,  by 
example." 
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function  to  discern  these,  and  prevent  their  discouragement  of 
etfacement  in  the  vulgar  press  for  a  common  prize.  See  the 
beautiful  story  of  little  George,  'Friends  in  Council.' 

Next,  as  to  writing.  A  certain  kind  of  writing,  which  will 
take  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  for  a  line,  will  indeed  be 
taught — as  long  ago  promised,  in  St.  George's  schools ;  examples 
being  given  of  the  manner  of  it  at  p.  188  of  Letter  XYI.,  and 
Vol.  VI.,  p.  79 ;  but,  so  far  from  qualifying  the  pupil  for 
immediately  taking  a  lucrative  clerkship  in  a  Government  of- 
fice, or  a  county  banking-house,  or  a  solicitor's  ante-room,  the 
entire  aim  of  our  training  will  be  to  disqnalUy  liim,  for  ever, 
from  writing  with  any  degree  of  current  speed  ;  and  especially 
from  producing  any  such  aeschrography,  (as  everybody  writes 
Greek-English  nowadays,  I  use  this  term  in  order  more  clearly 
to  explain  myself,)  as  the  entry  in  my  own  Banker's  book  fac- 
similed at  p.  10,  Vol.  VI.,  and  the  'Dec'  for  December  here  fac- 

similed  from  a  London  tradesman's  bill  just  sent  in,   rLJUL^, 

or  the  ornamental  R  engrossed  on  my  Father's  executor's  arti- 
cles of  release,  engraved  at  p.  184  of  Letter  XVI.;  but  to  compel 
him,  on  the  conti'ary,  to  write  whatever  words  deserve  to  be 
written  in  the  most  perfect  and  graceful  and  legible  manner 
possible  to  his  hand. 

And  in  this  resolution,  stated  long  since,  I  am  now  more 
fixed  than  evei';  having  had  much  experience  lately  of  hand- 
writing, and  finding,  first,  that  the  scholar  who  among  my 
friends  does  the  most  as  well  as  the  best  work,  writes  the  most 
deliberately  beautiful  hand:  and  that  all  the  hands  of  sensible 
people  agree  in  being  merely  a  reduction  of  good  print  to  a 
form  producible  by  the  steady  motion  of  a  pen,  and  are  there- 
fore always  round,  and  extremely  upright,  becoming  more  or 
less  picturesque  according  to  the  humour  of  the  writer,  but 
never  slurred  into  any  unbecoming  speed,  nor  subdued  by  any 
merely  mechanical  habit,*  whereas  the  writing  of  foolish  peo- 

*  Sir  "Wiilfcr's  hand,  from  the  enormous  fiimnllly  and  constancy  of  Ids  la- 
bour, becomes  almost  mecbauicul  iu  il«  steadiness,  ou  the  pages  of  his  uoveJflj 
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pie  is  almost  always  inechaiiically  monotonous ;  and  that  of 
begging-letter  writers,  with  rare  exception,  much  sloped,  and 
sharp  at  the  turns. 

It  will  be  the  law  of  our  schools,  tlierefore,  tliat  the  children 
who  want  to  write  clerk's  and  begging-letter  hands,  must  learn 
them  at  liome;  and  will  not  be  troubled  by  tis  to  write  at  all. 
Tlie  children  who  want  to  write  like  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
(like  St.  Jerome,  or  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  instance,)  will  learn, 
as  aforesaid,  with  extreme  slowness.  And,  if  you  will  now  read 
carefully  the  liftieth  letter,  above  referred  to,  you  will  find 
nmch  to  meditate  upon,  respecting  home  as  well  as  school 
teaching;  more  especially  the  home-teaching  of  the  mining 
districts  (p.  25),  and  the  liomc  library  of  cheap  printing,  with 
the  small  value  of  it  to  little  Agnes  (p.  20).  And  as  it  chances 
— for  I  have  no  more  time  for  retrospect  in  this  letter — I  will 
close  it  with  the  record  of  a  lesson  received  again  in  Agnes's 
cottage,  last  week.  Her  mother  died  three  years  ago ;  and 
Agnes,  and  her  sister  Isabel,  are  at  service: — another  family  is 
in  the  cottage — and  another  little  girl,  younger  than  Agnes, 
"Jane  Anne/'  who  has  two  elder  brothers,  and  one  little  one. 
The  family  have  been  about  a  year  there,  beginning  farmer's 
life,  after  miner's,  with  much  ill-fortune,  the  last  stroke  of 
which  was  the  carrying  away  of  the  entire  roof  of  their  grange, 
at  midnight,  by  the  gale  of  11th  December,  the  timbers  of  it 
thundering  and  splintering  over  the  roof  of  the  dwelling  house. 
The  little  girl  was  so  terrified  that  she  had  a  succession  of 
fainting  fits  next  day,  and  was  sent  for  a  week  to  Barrow,  fur 
change  of  scene.  When  I  went  up  on  WednesJay  last  to  sec 
how  things  were  going  on,  she  had  come  back  that  morning, 
and  was  sitting  with  her  child-brother  on  her  lap,  in  the  cor- 
ner by  the  fireside.  I  stayed  talking  to  the  mother  for  half 
an  hour,  and  all  that  time  the  younger  child  was  so  (juiet  that 

but  is  quite  free  in  hi»  lolt<?r8.  Sir  Joshun's  hand  is  curiously  slovt-nly  ; 
Tintorel's,  grotesque  and  irrcpdar  in  llic  extreme;  Nelson's,  almost  n  ix-rfect 
type:  especiiiUy  in  the  point  of  not  Imrryinp,  sec  facsimile  ju«t  before  Tra- 
falgar, '  Fors'  VI.,  p.  124.  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  quc-cn  Matilda 
could  only  sign  a  crow  for  Ihcir  names. 
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I  thought  it  must  be  ill ;  but,  on  my  asking, — "  Not  he,"  the 
mother  said,  ''  but  he's  been  jumping  about  all  the  morning, 
and  making  such  a  fuss  about  getting  his  sister  back,  that  now 
he's  not  able  to  stir." 

But  the  dearest  child  of  the  cottage  was  not  there. 

Last  spring  they  had  a  little  boy,  between  these  two,  full  of 
intelligent  life,  and  pearl  of  chief  price  to  them.  He  went 
down  to  the  Held  by  the  brookside  (Beck  Leven),  one  bright 
morning  when  his  elder  brother  was  mowing.  The  child  came 
up  behind  without  speaking;  and  the  back  sweep  of  the  scythe 
caught  the  leg,  and  divided  a  vein.  His  brother  carried  him 
up  to  tlie  house;  and  what  swift  binding  could  do  was  done — 
the  doctor,  three  miles  away,  coming  as  soon  as  might  be,  ar- 
i-anged  all  for  the  best,  and  the  child  lay  pale  and  quiet  till  the 
evening,  speaking  sometimes  a  little  to  his  father  and  mother. 
But  at  six  in  the  evening  he  began  to  sing.  Sang  on,  clearer 
and  clearer,  all  through  the  night, — so  clear  at  last,  you  might 
have  heard  him,  his  mother  said,  '*  far  out  on  the  moor  there." 
Sang  on  till  the  full  light  of  morning,  and  so  passed  away. 

"Did  he  sing  with  words?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  just  the  bits  of  hymns  he  had  learnt  at  the  Sun- 
day-school." 

So  much  of  his  education  finally  available  to  him,  you 
observe. 

Not  the  multiplication  table  then^  nor  catechism  then,  nor 
commandments  then, — these  rhymes  only  remained  to  him  for 
his  last  happiness. 

"'  Happiness  in  delirium  only,"  say  you  ? 

All  true  love,  all  true  wisdom,  and  all  true  knowledge,  seem 
80  to  the  world  :  but,  without  question,  the  forms  of  weakness 
of  body  preceding  death,  or  those  during  life  which  are  like 
them,  are  the  testing  states,  often  the  strongest  states,  of  the 
soul.  The  "Oh,  I  could  prophesy!"  of  Harry  Percy,  is 
neither  dream,  nor  delirium. 

And  the  lesson  I  received  from  that  cottage  liistory,  and 
which  I  would  leai-n  with  my  readei's,  is  of  the  power  for  good 
in   what,  rightly  chosen,  has  been  riy;htly  learned  by  heart  at 
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school,  whether  it  show  at  the  time  or  not.  The  lij-mn  may 
be  forgotten  in  the  playground,  or  ineffective  afterwards  in 
restraining  contrary  habits  of  feeling  and  life.  But  all  that  is 
good  and  right  retains  its  unfelt  authority  ;  and  the  main 
change  which  I  would  endeavour  to  effect  in  ordinary  school 
discipline  is  to  make  the  pupils  read  less,  and  remember  more; 
exercising  them  in  committing  to  memory,  not  by  painful 
effort,  but  by  patient  repetition,  until  they  cannot  but  remem- 
ber, (and  observing  always  that  the  accentuation  is  right, — for 
if  that  be  once  right,  the  understanding  will  come  in  due 
time),  helping  farther  with  whatever  elementary  music,  both 
of  chant  and  instrument,  may  be  familiarly  attainable.  To 
which  end,  may  I  modestly  recommend  all  musical  clergymen, 
and  churchwardens,  to  dispense — if  funds  are  limited — with 
organs  in  the  church,  in  favour  oi  harp,  hari)sichord,  zittern, 
or  peal  of  bells,  in  the  schoolroom :  and  to  endeavour  generally 
to  make  the  parish  en  joy /??v>^>»<?;'  music  out  of  the  church  as 
well  as  in  it,  and  on  Saturday  as  well  as  Sunday. 

I  liope  to  persevere  in  these  summaries  through  next  letter  ; 
meantime,  this  curiously  opposite  passage  in  one  received  this 
morning,  from  a  much  valued  Companion,  needs  instant  an- 
swer (she  is  the  second  tutress  in  a  school  for  young  girls, 
which  has  been  lately  begun  by  a  German  lady,  who  is  resolved 
to  allow  no  'cramming  '): — 

"  We  have  nineteen  j)upils  now,  and  more  are  promised. 
The  children  are  all  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  seem  hapj)y, 
but  our  path  will  be  uphill  for  some  time  to  come.  Sewing 
is  in  a  very  backward  condition  ;  the  children  think  it  would  be 
better  done  in  the  machine.  Hardly  any  of  them  can  write, 
and  we  can't  get  any  decent  lai"gc-hand  cupy-books.  And  tliey 
don't  like  poetry!  What  is  to  be  done  with  such  matter-of- 
fact  young  persons?  On  the  other  hantl,  they  are  loveable 
and  intelligent  children,  much  interested  in  the  garden  (they 
are  to  have  little  gardens  of  their  own  when  the  spring  conjcs) 
and  the  birds.  Birds,  yon  observe,  not  merely  sparrows;  for 
though  we  are  only  on  the  edge  of  the  Liverpool  smoke  we 
jjave  plenty  of  robins  and  starlings,  besides  one  tomtit,  and  a 
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visit  from  a  cliaflSncli  the  other  day.  "We  have  not  been  able 
to  begin  the  cookery  class  yet,  for  we  are  not  actually  living  at 
the  school ;  we  hope  to  take  np  our  abode  there  next  term. 
Mrs.  Green,  my  '  principal,' — I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  say 
mistress,  I  like  the  word  much  better, — could  teach  spinning  if 
she  had  a  wheel,  only  then  people  would  say  we  were  insane, 
and  take  the  children  away  from  us. 

"  I  am  veiy  much  obliged  for  last  '  Fors,'  and  delighted  to 
hear  that  there  is  a  new  one  nearly  read}'.  But  would  you 
please  be  a  little  bit  more  explicit  on  the  subject  of  '  work  '  and 
'  ladyhood.'  Not  that  what  you  have  said  already  seems  ob- 
scure to  me,  but  people  disagree  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
it.  The  other  night  I  proposed  to  a  few  fellow-disciples  that 
we  should  make  an  effort  to  put  ourselves  in  serviceable  rela- 
tionship to  some  few  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  they  told  me 
that  '  all  that  was  the  landlord's  business  or  the  capitalist's.' 
Rather  disheartening,  to  a  person  who  has  no  hope  of  ever 
becoming  a  landlord  or  capitalist." 

Yes,  my  dear,  and  very  finely  the  Landlord  and  Capitalist — 
in  the  sense  these  people  use  the  words — of  land-taxer  and 
labour-taxer,  have  done  that  business  of  theirs  hitherto  !  Land 
and  labour  appear  to  be  discovering — and  rather  fast  now-a- 
days — that  perhaps  they  miglit  get  along  by  themselves,  if 
they  were  to  try.  Of  that,  more  next  letter  ; — for  the  answers 
to  your  main  questions  in  this, — the  sewing  is  a  serious  one. 
The  '  little  wretches  ' — (this  is  a  well-trained  young  lady's  ex- 
pression, not  mine — interjectional  on  my  reading  the  passage 
to  her)  must  be  got  out  of  all  that  as  soon  as  you  can.  For 
plain  work,  get  Miss  Stanley's  book,  which  gives  you  the  ele- 
ments of  this  work  at  Whitelands, — (I  hope,  liowever,  to  get 
Miss  Greenaway  to  sketch  us  a  pattern  frock  or  two,  instead  of 
the  trimmed  water-butts  of  Miss  Stanley's  present  diagrams) — 
and  for  fine  work,  n)ake  them  every  one  sew  a  proper  sain  j)ler, 
with  j)lenty  of  robins  in  it,  and  your  visitors  the  tomtit  and 
chaffinch,  and  any  motto  they  like  in  illunnnated  letters,  fin- 
islicd  with  gold  thread, — the  ground,  silk.  Then,  for  my 
meaning  as  to  women's  work,  what  should  1  mean,  but  scrub- 
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bing  furniture,  dusting  walls,  sweeping  floors,  making  the  beds, 
washing  up  the  crockery,  ditto  the  children,  and  whipping 
thera  when  they  want  it, — mending  their  clothes,  cooking  their 
dinners, — and  when  there  are  cooks  more  than  enough,  help- 
ing with  the  farm  work,  or  the  garden,  or  the  dairy  ?  Is  that 
plain  speaking  enough  ?  Have  1  not  fifty  times  over,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  dictated  and  insisted  and  asseverated  and — 
what  stronger  word  else  there  may  be — that  the  essentially 
right  life  for  all  womankind  is  that  of  the  Swiss  Paysanne, — 
and  given  Gotthelf  s  Freueli  for  the  perfect  type  of  it,  and 
dedicated  to  her  in  'Proserpina'  the  fairest  pansy  in  the 
world,  keeping  only  the  poor  little  one  of  the  sand-hills  for 
Ophelia  ?  But  in  a  rougher  way  yet — take  now  the  facts  of 
such  life  in  old  Scotland,  seen  with  Walter  Scott's  own  eyes. 

"I  have  often  heard  Scott  mention  some  curious  particulars 
of  his  first  visit  to  the  remote' fastness  of  one  of  these  Hiffh- 
land  friends  ;  but  whether  he  told  the  stoiy  of  Invernahyle,  or 
of  one  of  his  own  relations  of  the  Clan  Campbell,  I  do  not 
recollect ;  I  rather  think  the  latter  was  the  case.  On  reaching 
the  brow  of  a  bleak  eminence  overhanging  the  primitive  tower 
and  its  tiny  patch  of  cultivated  ground,  he  found  his  host  and 
three  sons,  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  attendant  gillien:^  all 
stretched  half  asleep  in  their  tartans  upon  the  heath,  with  guns 
and  dogs,  and  a  profusion  of  game  about  them  ;  while  in  the 
courtyard,  far  below,  aj)peared  a  company  of  women,  actively 
engaged  in  loading  a  cart  with  manure.  The  stranger  was  not 
a  little  astonished  when  he  discovered,  on  descending  from 
the  height,  that  among  these  industrious  females  were  the 
laird's  own  lady,  and  two  or  three  of  her  daughters  ;  but  they 
seemed  quite  unconscious  of  having  been  detected  in  an  occu- 
pation uneuitahle  to  their  rank — retired  presently  to  their 
'  bowers,'  and  when  they  reappeared  in  other  dresses,  retained 
no  traces  of  their  morning's  work,  except  complexions  glowing 
with  a  radiant  freshness,  for  one  evening  of  which  many  a 
high-bred  l»eauty  would  have  bartered  half  her  diamonds.  Ho 
found  the   young   ladies   not  ill    informed,    and   exceedingly 
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agreeable ;  and  the  song  and  the  dance  seemed  to  form  the  in- 
variable termination  of  their  busy  days." 

You  think  such  barbarism  for  ever  past  ?  No,  my  dears,  it 
is  only  the  barbarity  of  idle  gentlemen  that  must  pass.  They 
will  have  to  fill  the  carts — you  to  drive  them  ;  and  never  any 
more  evade  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day — they,  in  shooting 
birds  and  each  other,  or  you  in  walking  about  in  sun-hats  and 
parasols, — like  this 
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LETTER  XCV. 
FORS  INFANTLE. 

I  DO  not  well  know  whether  it  has  more  distressed,  or  en- 
coiiraged  me,  to  find  how  much  is  wanting,  and  liow  much  to 
be  corrected,  in  the  hitherto  accepted  modes  of  school  educa- 
tion for  onr  youngest  children.  IIcM-e,  for  the  last  year  or 
two,  I  have  had  the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  watch- 
ing and  trying  various  experiments  on  the  minds  of  country 
children,  most  thankfully  recognising  their  native  power  ;  and 
most  sorrowfully  the  inethciency  of  the  means  at  the  school- 
master's disposal,  for  its  occupation  and  development.  For 
the  strengthening  of  his  hands,  and  that  of  our  village  teachers 
and  daujcs  in  general,  I  iiave  written  these  following  notes  at 
speed,  ior  the  brevity  and  slightness  of  which  I  must  pray  the 
reader's  indulirence  :  he  will  find  the  substance  of  tliom  has 
been  long  and  deeply  considered. 

T^ut  iirst  let  me  fulfil  the  pledge  given  in  last  number  of 
J^orft  by  a  few  final  words  about  the  Land  Question — needlcsp, 
it  people  would  road  my  jircceding  letters  with  any  care,  but 
useful,  as  a  general  heading  of  them,  for  those  who  have  not 
time  to  do  so. 

The  plan  of  St.  George's  Guild  is  wholly  based  on  the  sup- 
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posed  possession  of  land  by  hereditary  proprietoi*s,  inalienably  ; 
or  if  by  societies,  under  certain  laws  of  responsibility  to  the 
State. 

In  common  language,  and  in  vulgar  thought,  the  possession 
of  land  is  confused  with  '•  freedom."  But  no  man  is  so  free 
as  a  beggar  ;  and  no  man  is  more  solemnly  a  servant  to  God, 
the  king,  and  the  laws  of  his  country,  than  an  honest  land- 
holder. 

The  nonsense  thought  and  talked  about  '  Nationalization  of 
Land,'  like  other  nonsense,  must  have  its  day,  I  suppose, — and 
I  hope,  soon,  its  night.  All  healthy  states  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  living  on  land,*  are  founded  on  hereditary  ten- 
ure, and  perish  when  either  the  lords  or  peasants  sell  their 
estates,  much  more  when  they  let  them  out  for  hire.  The 
single  line  of  the  last  words  of  John  of  Gaunt  to  Richard  II., 
"  Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  King,"  expresses  the 
root  of  the  whole  matter ;  and  the  present  weakness  of  the 
Peers  in  their  dispute  with  the  Commons  is  because  the  Upper 
House  is  composed  now  no  more  of  Seigneurs,  but  of  Land- 
lords. 

Possession  of  land  implies  the  duty  of  living  on  it,  and  by 
it,  if  there  is  enough  to  live  on  ;  then,  having  got  one's  own 
life  from  it  by  one's  own  labour  or  wise  superintendence  of 
labour,  if  there  is  more  land  than  is  enough  for  one's  self,  the 
duty  of  making  it  fruitful  and  beautiful  for  as  many  more  as 
caTi  live  on  it. 

The  owner  of  land,  necessarily  and  justly  left  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  State  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own,  is 
nevertheless  entirely  responsible  to  the  State  for  the  generally 
benelicial  management  of  his  territory  ;  and  the  sale  of  his 
land,  or  of  any  portion  of  it,  only  allowed  under  special  condi- 
tions, and  with  solemn  public  registry  of  the  transference  to 
anotlicr  owner  :  above  all,  the  landmarks  by  which  estates  are 
described  are  never  to  be  moved. 

A  certain  quantity  of  public  land  (some  belonging  to  the 

*  As  distinct  from  Uioae  living  by  trade  or  piracy. 
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king  and  signory,  some  to  the  guilds  of  craftsmen,  some  to  the 
town  or  village  corporations)  must  be  set  aside  for  public  uses 
and  pleasures,  and  especially  for  purposes  of  education,  which, 
rightly  coniprehended,  consists,  half  of  it,  in  making  children 
familiar  with  natural  objects,  and  the  other  half  in  teaching 
the  practice  of  piety  towards  them  (piety  meaning  kindness  to 
living  things,  and  orderly  use  of  the  lifeless). 

And  throughout  the  various  passages  referring  to  this  sub- 
ject in  I'ors^  it  will  be  found  that  I  always  presuppose  a 
certain  quantity  of  carefully  tended  land  to  be  accessible  near 
our  schools  and  universities,  not  for  exercise  merely,  but  foi" 
instruction  ; — see  last  Foi^s^  p.  15-4. 

Of  course,  schools  of  this  kind  cannot  be  in  large  towns, — 
the  town  school  nmst  be  for  townspeople  ;  but  I  start  with  the 
general  principle  that  every  school  is  to  be  fitted  for  the 
children  in  its  neighbourhood  who  are  likely  to  grow  up  and 
live  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  idea  of  a  general  education 
which  is  to  fit  everyijody  to  be  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  j)rovoke 
a  bo}',  whatever  he  is,  to  want  to  be  something  better,  and 
wherever  he  was  born  to  think  it  a  disgrace  to  die,  is  the  most 
entirely  and  directly  diabolic  of  all  the  countless  stupidities 
into  which  the  Biitish  nation  has  been  of  late  betrayed  by  its 
avarice  and  irreligion.  There  are,  indeed,  certain  elements  of 
education  which  are  alike  necessary  to  the  inhabitants  of  every 
spot  of  earth.  Cleanliness,  obedience,  the  first  laws  of  music, 
mechanics,  and  geometry,  the  primaiy  facts  of  geogra|)hy  and 
astronomy,  and  the  outlines  of  histor}',  should  evidently  be 
taught  alike  to  poor  and  rich,  to  sailor  and  shepherd,  to  la- 
bourer and  shopboy.  IJut  for  tlie  rest,  the  efficiency  of  any 
school  will  be  found  to  increase  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  its 
direct  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  children  it  jc- 
ceives  ;  and  the  quantity  of  knowledge  to  be  attained  in  a 
given  time  being  equal,  its  value  will  depend  on  the  pos6ii)ili- 
ties  of  its  instant  application.  You  need  not  teach  botany  to 
the  sons  of  fishermen,  architecture  to  6hc|>herils.  or  painting 
to  colliers  ;  still  less  the  elegances  of  grammar  to  children  who 
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tlirougliont  the  probable  course  of  their  total  lives  will  have, 
or  ought  to  have,  little  to  say,  and  nothing  to  write.* 

Farther,  of  schools  in  all  places,  and  for  all  ages,  the  healthy 
working  will  depend  on  the  total  exclusion  of  the  stimulus  of 
competition  in  any  form  or  disguise.  Every  child  should  be 
measured  by  its  own  standard,  trained  to  its  own  duty,  and 
rewarded  by  its  just  praise.  It  is  the  effort  that  deserves 
praise,  not  the  success;  nor  is  it  a  question  for  any  student 
whether  he  is  cleverer  than  others  or  duller,  but  whether  he 
has  done  the  best  he  could  with  the  gifts  he  has.  The  mad- 
ness of  the  modern  cram  and  examination  system  arises  prin- 
cipally out  of  the  struggle  to  get  lucrative  places ;  but  partly 
also  out  of  the  radical  blockhead  ism  of  supposing  that  all  men 
are  naturally  equal,  and  can  only  make  their  way  by  elbowing  ; 
— the  facts  being  that  every  child  is  born  with  an  accurately 
detined  and  absolutely  limited  capacity;  that  he  is  natui-ally 
(if  able  at  all)  able  for  some  things  and  unable  for  others ;  that 
no  effort  and  no  teaching  can  add  one  particle  to  the  granted 
ounces  of  his  available  brains ;  that  by  competition  he  may 
paralyse  or  pervert  his  faculties,  but  cannot  stretch  them  a 
line  ;  and  that  the  entire  grace,  happiness,  and  virtue  of  his 
life  depend  on  his  contentment  in  doing  what  he  can,  duti- 
fully, and  in  6ta3Mng  where  he  is,  peaceably.  So  far  as  he 
regards  the  less  or  more  capacity  of  others,  his  superiorities 
are  to  be  used  for  their  help,  not  for  his  own  pre-eminence  ; 
and  his  inferiorities  to  be  no  ground  of  mortilication,  but  of 
pleasure  in  the  admiration  of  nobler  powers.  It  is  impossible 
to  express  the  quantity  of  delight  I  used  to  feel  in  the  power 
of  Turner  and  Tintoret,  when  my  own  skill  was  nascent  only ; 
and  all  good  artists  will  admit  that  there  is  far  less  personal 
pleasure  in  doing  a  thing  beautifully  than  in  seeing  it  beauti- 

*  I  am  at  total  issue  with  most  preceptors  as  to  the  use  of  grammar  to  amf 
body.  In  a  recent  examination  of  our  Coniston  school  I  observed  that  the 
thing  the  children  did  exactly  best,  was  their  parsing,  and  the  thing  they 
did  exactly  worst,  their  repetition.  Could  stronger  proof  be  given  that  the 
dis-section  of  a  sentence  is  as  bad  a  way  to  the  undcrst;inding  of  it  as  the 
dissection  of  a  beast  to  the  biography  of  it' 
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fully  done.  Therefore,  over  the  door  of  every  school,  and  the 
gate  of  every  college,  I  would  fain  see  engraved  in  their 
marble  tlie  absolute  Forbidding 

^rjdkv  Hard  e'pideiav  t]  HSvodoSiav: 
"Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain  glory:" 

and  I  would  have  fixed  for  each  age  of  children  and  students 
a  certain  standard  of  pass  in  examination,  so  adapted  to  aver- 
age capacity  and  power  of  exertion,  that  none  need  fail  who 
had  attended  to  their  lessons  and  obeyed  their  masters  ;  while 
its  variety  of  trial  should  yet  admit  of  the  natural  distinctiuns 
attaching  to  progress  in  especial  subjects  and  skill  in  peculiar 
arts.  Beyond  such  indication  or  acknowledgment  of  merit, 
there  should  be  neither  prizes  nor  honours ;  these  are  meant 
by  Heaven  to  be  the  proper  rewards  of  a  man's  consistent  and 
kindly  life,  not  of  a  youth's  temporary  and  selfish  exertion. 

Kor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  natural  torpor  of  whole- 
some dulness  be  disturbed  by  j)rovocations,  or  plagued  by  j)un- 
ishments.  The  wise  proverb  ought  in  every  schoohnaster's 
mind  to  be  deeply  set — "  You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  of  a 
sow's  ear;"  expanded  with  the  farther  scholium  that  the  flap 
of  it  will  not  be  the  least  disguised  by  giving  it  a  diamond  ear- 
ring. If,  in  a  woman,  beauty  without  discretion  be  as  a  jewel 
of  gold  iu  a  swine's  snout,  much  more,  in  man,  woman,  or  child, 
knowledge  without  discretion — the  knowledge  which  a  fool  re- 
ceives only  to  puff  up  his  stomach,  and  sparkle  in  his  cocks- 
comb. As  I  said,*  that  in  matters  moral,  most  men  are  not 
intended  to  be  any  better  than  sheep  and  robins,  so,  in  matters 
intellectual,  most  men  are  not  intended  to  be  any  wiser  than 
their  cocks  and  bulls, — duly  scientific  of  their  yard  and  pasture, 
|>eacefully  nescient  of  all  beyond.  To  be  proud  and  strong, 
each  in  his  place  and  work,  is  permitted  and  ordained  to  the 
simplest ;  but  ultra, — ne  sutor,  ne  fossor. 

And  it  is  in  the  wholesome  indisposition  of  the  average  mind 

*  Notes  on  the  life  of  Santa  Ziifl  {Sifjiffs  of  Tu^any,  Part  II.). 
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for  intellectual  labour  that  due  provision  is  made  for  the  quan- 
tity of  dull  work  which  must  be  done  in  stubbing  the  Thor- 
naby  wastes  of  the  world.  Modern  Utopianism  imagines  that 
the  world  is  to  be  stubbed  by  steam,  and  human  arms  and  legs 
to  be  eternally  idle ;  not  perceiving  that  thus  it  would  reduce 
man  to  the  level  of  his  cattle  indeed,  who  can  only  graze  and 
gore,  but  not  dig  !  It  is  indeed  certain  that  advancing  knowl- 
edge will  guide  us  to  less  painful  methods  of  human  toil ;  but 
in  the  true  Utopin,  man  will  rather  harness  himself,  with  his 
oxen,  to  his  plough,  than  leave  the  devil  to  drive  it. 

The  entire  body  of  teaching  throughout  the  series  of  Fors 
Cla/vigera  is  one  steady  assertion  of  the  necessity  that  educated 
persons  should  share  their  thoughts  with  the  uneducated,  and 
take  also  a  certain  part  in  theh*  labours.  But  there  is  not  a 
sentence  implying  that  the  education  of  all  should  be  alike,  or 
that  there  is  to  be  no  distinction  of  master  from  servant,  or  of 
scholar  from  clown.  That  education  should  be  open  to  all,  is 
as  certain  as  that  the  sk}'  should  be  ;  but,  as  certainly,  it  should 
be  enforced  on  none,  and  benevolent  Kature  left  to  lead  her 
children,  whether  men  or  beasts,  to  take  or  leave  at  their  pleas- 
ure. Bring  horse  and  man  to  the  water,  let  them  drink  if,  and 
when,  they  will; — the  child  who  desires  education  will  be  bet- 
tered by  it,  the  child  who  dislikes  it,  only  disgraced. 

Of  coui'se,  I  am  speaking  here  of  intellectual  education,  not 
moral.  The  laws  of  virtue  and  honour  are,  indeed,  to  be 
taught  compulsorily  to  all  men  ;  whereas  our  present  forms  of 
education  refuse  to  teach  them  to  any  ;  and  allow  the  teaching, 
by  the  persons  interested  in  their  promulgation,  of  the  laws  of 
cruelty  and  lying,  until  we  find  these  British  islands  gradually 
filling  with  a  breed  of  men  who  cheat  without  shame,  and  kill 
without  remorse. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  most  sanguine  thought  to  con- 
ceive liow  much  misery  and  crime  would  be  effaced  from  the 
world  by  persistence,  even  for  a  few  years,  of  a  system  of  edu- 
cation thus  directed  to  raise  the  fittest  into  positions  of  influ- 
ence, to  give  to  every  scale  of  intellect  its  natural  sphere,  and 
to  every  line  of  action  its  unquestioned  principle.     At  present 
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wise  men,  for  the  most  part,  are  silent,  and  good  men  power- 
less ;  the  senseless  vociferate,  and  the  lieartless  govern  ;  while 
all  social  law  and  providence  are  dissolved  bv  the  enraired  ao'i- 
tation  of  a  multitude,  among  whom  every  villain  has  a  chance 
of  power,  every  simpleton  of  praise,  and  every  scoundrel  of 
fortune. 

Passing  now  to  questions  of  detail  in  the  mode  of  organizing 
school  instruction,  I  would  first  insist  on  the  necessity  of  a 
sound  system  in  elementary  music.  Musicians,  like  paintci-s, 
are  almost  virulently  determined  in  their  efforts  to  abolish  the 
laws  of  sincerity  and  purity;  and  to  invent,  each  for  his  own 
glory,  new  modes  of  dissolute  and  lascivious  sound.  No 
greater  benefit  could  be  conferred  on  the  upper  as  well  as  the 
lower  classes  of  society  than  the  arrangement  of  a  grammar  of 
simple  and  pure  music,  of  which  the  code  should  be  alike 
taught  in  every  school  in  the  land.  My  attention  has  been 
long  turned  to  this  object,  but  I  have  never  till  lately  had  lei- 
sure to  begin  serious  work  upon  it.  Dui'ing  the  last  year, 
however,  I  have  been  making  experiments  with  a  view  to  the 
construction  of  an  instrument  by  which  very  young  children 
could  be  securely  taught  the  relations  of  sound  in  the  octave; 
unsuccessful  only  in  that  the  form  of  lyre  which  was  produced 
fur  me,  after  months  of  labour,  by  the  British  manufacturer, 
was  as  curious  a  creation  of  visible  deformity  as  a  Greek  lyre 
was  of  grace,  besides  being  nearly  as  expensive  as  a  j)iano ! 
For  the  present,  therefore,  not  abandoimig  the  hope  of  at  last 
attaining  a  simple  stringed  instrument,  I  Jiave  fallen  back — 
and  I  think,  probably,  with  final  good  reason — on  the  most 
sacred  of  all  musical  instruments,  the  'Bell.' 

Whether  the  cattle-bell  of  the  hills,  or,  from  the  cathedral 
tower,  monitor  of  men,  T  believe  the  sweetness  of  its  prolonged 
tone  the  n)ost  delightful  and  wholesome  for  the  ear  and  mind 
f  all  instrumental  sound.  The  subject  is  too  wide  to  be  far- 
ther dwelt  on  here;  of  experiment  or  piogrcss  made,  account 
will  be  given  in  my  reports  to  the  St.  (ieorge's  (luild. 

Next  for  elocution.  The  foundational  importance  of  beau- 
tifnl  speaking  has  been  disgrace*!  by  the  confusion  of  it  with 
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diplomatic  oratory,  and  evaded  by  the  vicions  notion  that  it 
can  be  taught  by  a  master  learned  in  it  as  a  separate  art.  The 
management  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and  throat  may,  and  perhaps 
should,  be  so  taught ;  but  this  is  properly  the  first  function  of 
the  singing  master.  Elocution  is  a  moral  faculty  ;  and  no  one 
is  fit  to  be  the  head  of  a  children's  school  who  is  not  both  by 
nature  and  attention  a  beautiful  speaker. 

By  attention,  I  say,  for  tine  elocution  means  first  an  exqui- 
sitely close  attention  to,  and  intelligence  of,  the  meaning  of 
words,  and  perfect  sympathy  with  what  feeling  they  describe ; 
but  indicated  always  with  reserve.  In  this  reserve,  fine  read- 
ing and  speaking,  (virtually  one  art),  differ  from  "  recitation," 
which  gives  the  statement  or  sentiment  with  the  explanatory 
accent  and  gesture  of  an  actor.  In  perfectly  pure  elocution, 
on  the  contrary,  the  accent  ought,  as  a  rule,  to  be  much  lighter 
and  gentler  than  the  natural  or  dramatic  one,  and  the  force  of 
it  wholly  independent  of  gesture  or  expression  of  feature.  A 
fine  reader  should  read,  a  great  speaker  speak,  as  a  judge  de- 
livers his  charge ;  and  the  test  of  his  power  should  be  to  read 
or  speak  unseen. 

At  least  an  hour  of  the  school-day  should  be  spent  in  listen- 
ing to  the  master's  or  some  trustworthy  visitor's  reading,  but 
no  children  should  attend  unless  they  were  really  interested  ; 
the  rest  being  allowed  to  go  on  with  their  other  lessons  or  em- 
ployments ;  a  large  average  of  children,  I  suppose,  are  able  to 
sew  or  draw  while  they  yet  attend  to  reading,  and  so  there 
might  be  found  a  fairly  large  audience,  of  whom  however 
those  who  were  usually  busy  during  the  lecture  should  ])ot  be 
called  upon  for  any  account  of  what  they  liad  heard  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  blamed,  if  they  had  allowed  their  attention  to  be 
diverted  by  the  reading  from  what  they  were  about,  to  the 
detriment  of  their  work.  The  real  audience  consisting  of  the 
few  for  whom  the  book  had  been  speciall}'  chosen,  should  be 
required  to  give  perfect  and  unbroken  attention  to  what  they 
heard;  to  stop  tlie  reader  always  at  any  word  or  sentence  they 
did  not  understand,  and  to  be  prepared  for  casual  examination 
ou  the  story  next  day. 
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I  say 'on  the  stonj,''  for  tlie  reading,  whether  poetry  or 
prose,  should  always  be  a  story  of  some  sort,  whether  true  his- 
tory, travels,  ronuuice,  or  fairy-tale.  lu  poetry,  Chaucer,  Spen- 
ser, and  Scott,  for  the  upper  classes,  lighter  ballad  or  fable  for 
the  lower,  contain  always  some  tliread  of  pretty  adventure. 
No  merely  didactic  or  descriptive  books  should  be  permitted 
in  the  reading  room,  but  so  far  as  they  are  used  at  all,  studied 
in  the  same  way  as  grammars;  and  Shakctpeare.  accessible  al- 
ways at  play  time  in  the  lil)i-ary  in  small  and  large  editions  to 
the  young  and  old  alike,  should  never  be  used  as  a  school  l)Ook, 
nor  even  formally  or  continuously  read  aloud.  He  is  to  he 
known  by  thinking,  not  mouthing. 

I  have  used,  not  unintentionally,  the  separate  words  '  read- 
ing room'  and  library.  No  school  should  be  considered  as  or- 
ganized at  all.  without  these  two  rooms,  rightly  furnished  ;  the 
reading  room  with  its  convenient  pulpit  and  student's  desk,  in 
good  light,  skylight  if  possible,  for  drawing,  or  taking  notes — 
the  library  with  its  bi'oad  tables  for  laying  out  books  ou,  and 
recesses  for  niched  reading,  and  plenty  of  lateral  light  kept 
carefully  short  of  glare:  both  of  tliem  well  shut  off  from  the 
school  room  or  rooms,  in  which  there  must  be  always  more  or 
less  of  noise. 

The  Bible-reading,  and  often  that  of  other  books  in  which 
the  text  is  divided  into  verses  or  stanzas,  should  be  fi'e<|iiently 
conducted  by  making  the  children  read  each  its  separate  verse 
in  important  passages,  afterwards  connnitting  them  to  memory, 
■ — the  pieces  cliosen  for  this  exercise  should  of  course  be  the 
same  at  all  schools, — with  wider  scope  given  within  certain 
limits  for  choice  in  profane  literature:  requiring  for  a  pass, 
that  the  children  should  know  accurately  out  of  the  j)assage8 
chosen,  a  certain  number,  including  not  less  than  live  hundred 
lines,  of  such  poetry  as  would  always  be  helpful  and  strength- 
ening to  them  ;  therefore  never  melancholy,  but  didactic,  or 
expressive  of  cheerful  and  resolute  feeling. 

No  discipline  is  of  more  use  to  a  child's  character,  with 
threefold  bearing  on  intellect,  memory,  and  morals,  than  the 
being  accustomed  to  relate  accurately  what  it  has  lately  done 
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and  seen.  The  story  of  Eves  and  Xo  Eves  in  Evenings  at 
Home  is  intended  only  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  in- 
attention and  vigilance  ;  but  the  exercise  in  narration  is  a  sub- 
sequent and  separate  one ;  it  is  in  the  lucidity,  completeness, 
and  honesty  of  statement.  Children  ought  to  be  frequently 
required  to  give  account  of  themselves,  though  always  allowed 
reserve,  if  they  ask:  '*!  would  rather  not  say,  mamma,'' should 
be  accepted  at  once  with  serene  confidence  on  occasion  ;  but  of 
the  daily  walk  and  work  the  child  should  take  pride  in  giving 
full  account,  if  questioned;  the  parent  or  tutor  closely  lopping 
exaggeration,  investigating  elision,  guiding  into  order,  and  aid- 
ing in  expression.  The  finest  historical  style  may  be  illus- 
trated in  the  course  of  the  narration  of  the  events  of  the  day. 
Next,  as  regards  arithmetic :  as  partly  stated  already  in  the 
preceding  Fors^  p.  150,  children's  time  should  never  be 
wasted,  nor  their  heads  troubled  with  it.  The  importance  at 
present  attached  to  it  is  a  mere  filthy  folly,  coming  of  the  no- 
tion that  every  boy  is  to  become  first  a  banker's  clerk  and  then 
a  banker, — and  that  every  woman's  principal  business  is  in 
checking  the  cook's  accounts.  Let  children  have  small  in- 
comes of  pence  won  by  due  labour, — they  will  soon  find  out 
the  difference  between  a  threepenny-piece  and  a  fonrpenny,  and 
liow  many  of  each  go  to  a  shilling.  Then,  watch  the  way  they 
spend  their  money,*  and  teach  them  j^atience  in  saving,  and 
the  sanctity  of  a  time-honoured  hoard  (but  for  use  in  a  day  of 
need,  not  for  lending  at  interest) ;  so  they  will  painlessly  learn 
the  great  truth  known  to  so  few  of  us — that  two  and  two  make- 
four,  not  five.  Then  insist  on  perfect  habits  of  order  and  putting- 
by  of  things;  this  involves  continually  knowing  and  counting 
how  many  there  are.  The  multiplication  table  may  be  learned 
when  they  want  it — a  longish  addition  sum  will  always  do  in- 
stead ;  and  the  mere  mechanism  of  multiplication  and  division 
and  dotting  and  carrying  can  be  taught  by  the  monitors;  also 

*  Not  in  Mrs.  Pardipgle's  fashion:  a  child  ought  to  have  a  certain  sum 
given  it  to  tpve  uw.iy,  and  a  certain  sum  to  spend  for  itself  wisely;  and  it 
ouL'lil  not  to  be  allowed  to  give;  away  ita  spending  money.  Prudeuce  is  a 
much  more  rare  virtue  than  generosity. 
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of  fractions,  as  much  as  that  ^  means  a  half-penny  and  ^  a 
farthing.* 

Next  for  geography.  There  is,  I  suppose,  no  subject  better 
taught  at  elementary  schools ;  but  to  tlie  pursuit  of  it,  whether 
in  advanced  studentship  or  in  common  life,  there  is  now  an 
obstacle  set  so  ludicrously  insuperable,  that  for  ordinary  people 
it  is  simply  an  end  to  effort.  I  happen  at  this  moment  to  have 
the  first  plate  to  finish  for  the  Bible  of  Amiens^  giving  an 
abstract  of  the  features  of  France.  I  took  for  reduction,  as  of 
convenient  size,  probably  containing  all  I  wanted  to  reduce,  the 
map  in  the  Ila  fro  w  Atlas  of  Modem  Geograjihy^  and  found  the 
only  clearly  visible  and  the  only  accurately  delineated  things 
in  it,  were  the  railroads!  To  begin  with,  there  are  two  Mont 
Blancs,  of  which  the  free-born  British  boy  may  take  his  choice. 
Written  at  some  distance  from  the  l)iggest  of  them,  in  small 
italics,  are  the  words  '*  Grand  St.  Bernard,"  which  the  boy  can- 
not but  suppose  to  refer  to  some  distant  locality;  but  neither 
of  the  Mont  Blancs,  each  represented  as  a  circular  pimple,  is 
engraved  with  anything  like  the  force  and  shade  of  the  Ar- 
gonne  hills  about  Bar  le  Due;  while  tlie  southern  chain  of  the 
hills  of  Burgundy  is  similarly  rcpi-esented  as  greatly  more  ele- 
vated than  the  Jura.  Neitlier  the  Rhine,  Rhone,  Loire,  nor 
Seine  is  visible  except  with  a  lens;  nor  is  any  boundary  of 
province  to  be  followed  by  the  eye  ;  patches  of  feeble  yellow 
and  pale  brown,  dirty  pink  and  grey,  and  uncertain  green, 
melt  into  eacli  other  helplessly  across  wrigglings  of  infinitesi- 
mal dots;  while  the  railways,  not  merely  black  lines,  but  cen- 
tipede or  myriapede  caterpillare,  break  up  all  France,  as  if  it 
were  crackling  clay,  into  senseless  and  shapeless  divisions,  in 
which  the  eye  cannot  distinguish  from  the  rest  even  the  grciit 
linos  of  railway  themselves,  nor  any  relative  magnitudes  of 
towns,  nor  even  their  places  accurately, — the  measure  of  non- 
sense and  misery  being  filled  up  by  a  niist  of  multitudinous 


*  I  heard  an  advanced  class  toimcnted  out  of  its  life  tlic  other  day  at  our 
Bchool  U)  fxpliiin  the  diffcrfnco  between  ii  numerator  and  denominator.  I 
wa-sn't  sure  myself,  for  the  mjuute,  which  wub  which;  and  supremely 
didn't  care. 
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names  of  places  never  lieard  of,  nmcli  less  spoken  of,  by  any 
human  being  ten  miles  out  of  them. 

For  maps  of  tliis  kind,  there  can  be  no  question  with  any 
reasonable  human  creature  that,  first,  proper  physical  maps 
should  be  substituted  ;  and  secondly,  proper  historical  ones  ; 
the  diagrams  of  the  railways  being  left  to  B]-adshaw  ;  and  the 
fungus  growths  of  modern  commercial  towns  to  the  sellers  of 
maps  for  counting-houses.  And  the  Geological  Society  should, 
for  pure  shame,  neither  write  nor  speak  another  word,  till  it 
has  produced  effectively  true  models  to  scale  of  the  known 
countries  of  the  world.  These,  photographed  in  good  side 
light,  would  give  all  that  was  necessary  of  the  proportion  and 
distribution  of  mountain  ranges;*  and  these  photographs  should 
afterwards  be  made  the  basis  of  beautiful  engravings,  giving 
the  character  of  every  district  completely,  whether  arable, 
wooded,  rocky,  moor,  sand,  or  snow,  with  the  carefullest  and 
clearest  tracing  of  the  sources  and  descent  of  its  rivers;  and,  in 
equally  careful  distinction  of  magnitude,  as  stars  on  the  celestial 
globe,  the  capitals  and  great  provincial  towns  ;  but  absolutel}' 
without  names  or  inscriptions  of  any  kind.  The  boy  who 
cannot,  except  by  the  help  of  inscription,  know  York  from 
Lancastei-,  or  Rheims  from  Dijon,  or  Home  from  Venice,  need 
not  be  troubled  to  pursue  his  geogi'aphical  studies.  The  keys 
to  every  map,  with  the  names,  should  form  part  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  geography,  which  should  be  the  same  over  the 
wliole  British  Empire,  and  should  be  extremely  simple  and 
Ijrief ;  concerning  itself  in  nowise  with  manners  and  customs, 
numl^er  of  inhabitants,  or  species  of  beasts,  but  strictly  with 
geograpiiical  fact,  completed  by  so  much  intelligible  geology, 
as  should  explain  whether  hills  were  of  clialk,  slate,  or  granite, 
and  remain  mercifully  silent  as  to  whether  they  were  Palaao-  or 
Kaino-zoic,  Permian    or    Silurian.     The  age,  or  ages  of   the 

*  Of  the  cheap  barbarisms  and  abortions  of  modem  cram,  the  frightful 
method  of  representing  mountain  chains  by  black  bars  is  about  the  most 
luflirrous  and  al)ominable.  All  mountain  chains  are  in  groups,  not  l)ars, 
and  tlicir  watersheds  arc  often  entirely  removed  from  their  points  of  greatest 
elevation. 
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world,  are  not  of  tlie  smallest  consequence  either  to  ants  or 
niyrniidons, — eitl)er  to  moths  or  men.  But  the  ant  and  man 
must  know  where  tlie  world,  now  existent,  is  soft  or  flint\', 
cultivable  or  quarriable. 

Of  course,  once  a  system  of  drawing  riglitly  made  univer- 
sal, the  hand-colouring  of  these  maps  would  be  one  of  the 
drawing  exercises,  absolutely  costless,  and  entirely  instructive. 
The  historical  maps  should  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  of 
every  country  in  successive  centuries  ; — tlie  state  of  things  in 
tlie  nineteeth  century  being  finally  simplified  into  a  general 
brown  foff,  intensified  to  blackness  over  the  manufacturinir 
centres. 

Next,  in  astronomy,  the  beginning  of  all  is  to  teach  the 
child  the  places  and  names  of  the  stars  when  it  can  see  them, 
and  to  accustom  it  to  watch  for  the  nightly  change  of  those 
visible.  The  register,  of  the  visible  stars  of  first  magnitude 
and  planets  should  be  printed  largely  and  intelligibly  for 
every  day  of  the  year,  and  set  by  the  schoolmaster  every  day  ; 
and  the  arc  described  by  the  sun,  with  its  following  and  pre- 
ceding stars,  from  point  to  point  of  the  horizon  visible  at  the 
place,  should  be  drawn,  at  least  weekly,  as  the  first  of  the 
drawing  exercises. 

These,  connected  on  one  side  with  geometry,  on  the  other 
with  writing,  should  be  carried  at  least  as  far,  and  occupy  as 
long  a  time,  as  the  exercises  in  music  ;  and  the  relations  of 
the  two  arts,  and  meaning  of  the  words  'composition,'  'sym- 
metry,' '  grace,'  and  '  harmony  '  in  both  should  be  very  early 
insisted  upon  and  illustrated.  For  all  these  purposes,  every 
school  should  be  furnished  with  progressive  examples,  in 
fac-simile,  of  beautiful  illuminated  writing:  for  nothing  could 
be  more  conducive  to  the  ])rogres8  of  general  scholarship  and 
taste  than  that  the  first  natural  instincts  of  clever  children  for 
the  imitation  or,  often,  the  invention  of  pi(!ture  writing,  hIiouUI 
hv  guided  and  stimulated  by  j)erfe('t  models  in  their  own  kirKl. 

The  woodcut  prefixed  to  this  number  shows  very  curiously 
what  f'omplete  harmony  there  is  i)etwc<'n  a  clever  child's  way 
of  teaching  itself  to  draw  and  write — (and  no  teaching  is  so 
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ffood  for  it  as  its  own,  if  that  can  be  had) — and  the  earliest 
types  of  beautiful  national  writing.  The  indifference  as  to 
the  places  of  the  letters,  or  the  direction  in  which  they  are  to 
be  read,  and  the  insertion  of  any  that  are  to  spare  for  the  filling 
of  corners  or  otherwise  blank  spaces  in  the  picture,  are  exactly 
the  modes  of  early  writing  which  afterwards  give  rise  to  its 
most  beautiful  decorative  arrangements — a  certain  delight  in 
the  dignity  of  enigma  being  always  at  the  base  of  this  method 
of  ornamentation.  The  drawing  is  by  the  same  little  girl 
whose  anxiety  that  her  doll's  dress  might  not  hurt  its  feelings 
has  been  already  described  in  my  second  lecture  at  Oxford,  on 
the  Art  of  England.  This  fresco,  executed  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  when  she  was  six  or  seven  years  old,  may  be  compared 
by  antiquarians,  not  without  interest,  with  early  Lombardic 
MSS.  It  needs,  I  think,  no  farther  elucidation  than  some 
notice  of  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  substitution  of  T  for  J  in 
the  title  of  '  The  Jug,'  and  the  reversal  of  the  letter  Z  in  that 
of  '  The  Zebra,'  and  warning  not  to  mistake  the  final  E  of  '  The 
Cake  '  for  the  handle  of  a  spotted  tea-cup.  The  most  beauti- 
fully Lombardic  involution  is  that  of  "  The  Fan,"  written — 

T  N  H 
E     A     1 

'Next,  for  zoology,  I  am  taking  the  initiative  in  what  is  re- 
quired myself,  by  directing  some  part  of  the  funds  of  the  St. 
George's  Guild  to  the  provision  of  strongly  ringed  frames, 
large  enough  to  contain  tlie  beautiful  illustrations  given  by 
Gould,  Audubon,  and  other  such  naturalists;  and  I  am  cutting 
my  best  books  to  pieces  for  the  filling  of  these  frames,  which 
can  be  easily  passed  from  school  to  scliool  ;  and  I  hope  to  pre- 
pare with  speed  a  general  text  for  them,  totally  incognisant  of 
all  quarrel  or  inquiry  concerning  species,  and  the  origin  there- 
of ;  but  siniply  calling  a  liawk  a  hawk,  and  an  owl  an  owl ; 
and  trusting  to  the  scholar's  sagacity  to  see  the  difference  ;  but 
giving  him  all  attainable  information  concerning  the  habits 
and  talents  of  every  bird  and  boast. 

Similarly  in    botany,  fur  which  there  are  quite  unlimited 
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means  of  illnptration,  in  the  exquisite  original  drawings  and 
sketclies  of  great  botanists,  now  uselessly  lying  in  inaccessible 
cuj^boards  of  the  British  Museum  and  other  scientific  institu- 
tions. But  the  most  pressing  need  is  for  a  simple  handbook 
of  the  wild  flowers  of  every  country — French  flowers  for 
French  children,  Teuton  for  Teuton,  Saxon  for  Saxon,  Hi^-h- 
land  for  Scot — severely  accurate  in  outline,  and  exquisitely 
coloured  by  hand  (again  the  best  possible  practice  in  our  di-aw- 
ing  school) ;  with  a  text  regardless  utterly  of  any  but  the  most 
l)uinilar  names,  and  of  all  microscopic  observation  ;  but  teach- 
ing children  the  beauty  of  plants  as  they  grow,  and  their  culi- 
nary uses  when  gathered,  and  that,  except  for  such  uses,  they 
should  be  left  growing. 

And  lastly  of  needlework.  I  find  among  the  materials  of 
Fora^  thrown  together  long  since,  but  never  used,  the  following 
sketch  of  what  the  room  of  the  Sheffield  Museum,  set  apart 
for  its  illustration,  was  meant  to  contain. 

"All  the  acieular  art  of  nations,  savage  and  civilized — from 
Lapland  boot,  letting  in  no  snow  water,  to  Turkey  cushion 
boB.sed  with  j)earl, — to  valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needlework, 
— to  the  counterj)anes  and  samples  of  our  own  lovely  ances- 
tresses— imitable,  j)crhaps,  once  more,  with  good  help  from 
Whitelands  College  and  Girton.  It  was  but  yesterday  my 
own  womankind  wei'e  in  jiiuch  wholesome  and  sweet  excite- 
ment, delightful  to  behold,  in  the  practice  of  some  new  de- 
vice of  remedy  for  Rents  (to  think  how  much  of  evil  there 
is  in  the  two  senses  of  that  four-lettered  woi'd !  in  the  two 
methods  of  intonation  of  its  synonym,  Tear!),  whereby  it 
might  be  daintily  effaced,  and  with  a  newness  which  would 
never  make  it  worse.  The  process  began — beautiful  even  to 
my  uninformed  eyes — in  the  likeness  of  herringbone  masonry, 
crimson  on  white,  l)Ut  it  seemed  to  mc  nuirveilous  that  any- 
thing should  yet  be  discoverable  in  needle  process,  and  that  of 
so  utilitarian  character. 

"All  that  is  reas(»nable,  I  say,  of  such  work  is  to  l>c  in  our 
first  Museum  room  ;  all  that  Athena  and  Penelope  would  a|v 
12 
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prove.  Nothing  that  vanity  has  invented  for  change,  or  folly 
loved  for  costliness. 

"  Illustrating  the  true  nature  of  a  thread  and  a  needle,  the 
structure  first  of  wool  and  cotton,  of  fur  and  hair  and  down, 
hemp,  flax,  and  silk,  microscope  permissible,  here,  if  anything 
can  be  shown  of  why  wool  is  soft,  and  fur  fine,  and  cotton 
downy,  and  down  downier  ;  and  how  a  flax  fibre  differs  from 
a  dandelion  stalk,  and  how  the  substance  of  a  mulberry  leaf 
can  become  velvet  for  Queen  Victoria's  crown,  and  clothing 
of  purple  for  the  housewife  of  Solomon. 

'•  Then  the  phase  of  its  dyeing.  What  azures  and  eme- 
ralds and  Tyrian  scarlets  can  be  got  into  fibres  of  thread ! 

"  Then  the  phase  of  its  spinning.  The  mystery  of  that 
divine  spiral,  from  finest  to  firmest,  which  renders  lace  pos- 
sible at  Valenciennes  ; — anchorage  possible,  after  Trafalgar, 
(if  Hardy  had  done  as  he  was  bid). 

'•  Then  the  mystery  of  weaving.  The  eternal  harmony  of 
warp  and  woof;  of  all  manner  of  knotting,  knitting,  and 
reticulation  ;  the  art  which  makes  garments  possible  woven 
from  the  top  throughout;  draughts  of  fishes  possible,  mirac- 
ulous enough,  always,  when  a  pilchard  or  herring  shoal  gath- 
ers itself  into  companionable  catchableness ; — which  makes,  in 
fine,  so  many  nations  possible,  and  Saxon  and  Norman  beyond 
the  rest. 

"And,  finally,  the  accomplished  phase  of  needlework — the 
'  Acu  Tetigisti'  of  all  time,  which  does  indeed  practically 
exhibit — what  medijiival  theologists  vainly  disi)uted — how 
many  angels  can  stand  on  a  needle  point,  directing  the  ser- 
viceable stitch,  to  draw  the  separate  into  the  inseparable." 

Very  thankfully  I  can  now  say  that  this  vision  of  threail 
and  needlewoik,  though  written  when  my  fancy  had  too 
nmch  possession  of  me,  is  now  i)cing  in  all  its  branches  re- 
alized by  two  greatly  valued  friends, — the  spinning  on  the 
old  spinning-wheel,  with  most  happy  and  increasingly  ac- 
knowledged results,  systematized  here  among  our  Westmore- 
land hills  by  Mr.  Albert  Fleming;  tlie  useful  sewing,  by  Miss 
Stanley  of  Whitelands  College,  whose  book  on  that  subject 
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seems  to  me  in  the  text  of  it  all  tliat  can  be  desired,  >)ut  the 
diagrams  of  dress  may  perliaps  receive  further  consideration. 
For  indeed  the  schools  of  all  young  womankind  are  in  great 
need  of  such  instruction  in  dressmaking  as  shall  comply  with 
womankind's  natural  instiiict  for  self-decoration  in  all  worthy 
and  graceful  ways,  repressing  in  the  rich  their  ostentation,  and 
encouraging  in  the  poor  their  wholesome  pride.  On  whicli 
matters,  vital  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  every  house- 
hold, I  may  liave  a  word  or  two  yet  to  say  in  next  Fors  ;  be- 
ing content  that  this  one  should  close  with  the  subjoined 
extract  from  a  letter  I  received  lately  from  Francesca's  mother, 
who,  if  any  one,  has  right  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  the  rather  tliat  it  is,  in  main  purport,  contrary  to 
much  that  I  have  both  believed  and  taught,  but,  falling  in  more 
genially  with  the  temper  of  recent  tutors  and  governors,  may 
by  them  be  gratefully  acted  upon,  and  serve  also  for  correction 
of  what  I  may  have  myself  too  servilely  thought  respecting 
the  need  of  compulsion. 

"If  I  have  the  least  faculty  for  anyHiing  in  this  world,  it  is 
for  teaching  children,  and  making  tlicm  good  and  jx'rfectJy 
happy  going  along.  My  whole  princij)le  is  that  no  govern- 
ment is  of  the  least  use  except  self-government,  and  the  worst 
children  will  do  i-ight,  if  toltl  which  is  right  and  wrong,  and 
that  they  must  act  for  themselves.  Then  I  have  a  fashion,  told 
me  by  a  friend  wiien  Francesca  was  a  bal)y  ;  which  is  this, — 
never  see  evil,  hvt  jnuiise  (jood  j  for  instance,  if  children  are  un- 
tidy, do  not  find  fault,  or  appear  to  notice  it,  but  the  first  time 
possible,  praise  them  for  being  neat  and  fresh,  and  tliey  will 
soon  become  so,  I  dare  say  you  can  account  for  this,  I  cannot ; 
but  I  have  tried  it  many  times,  and  iiave  never  known  it  fail. 
I  have  other  ideas,  but  von  might  not  approve  of  them, — the 
religious  inetrnctioii  I  limited  to  |»aying  my  little  friends  foi* 
learning  Dr.  Watts'  'Though  I'm  now  in  younger  days,'  hut  I 
pupjiose  iJiat,  like  my  system  generally,  is  hopelessly  old  fash- 
ioned.    Very  young  children  can  learn  this  verse  from  it: — 

"  '  I'll  not  willinglv  offend, 
Nor  Ik'  oa'^ily  ofrr-iulod  ; 
WlmtH  anii.s.s  I'll  strive  to  mend, 
And  endure  whut  can't  be  mended. " 
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There  was  an  old  American  sea  captain  who  said  he  liad  been 
many  times  round  the  world  comfortably  by  the  help  of  this 
verse." 

The  following  letters  necessitate  the  return  to  my  old  form 
of  notes  and  correspondence  ;  but  as  I  intend  now  the  close  of 
Fors  altocrether,  that  I  mav  have  leisure  for  some  brief  autobi- 
ography  instead,  the  old  book  may  be  permitted  to  retain  its 
colloquial  character  to  the  end. 

"  Woodbum,  Selkirk,  N.B.,  Wth  December,  1883. 

"  Deak  Sir, — The  Ashesteil  number  of  Fors  reaches  me  as 
T  complete  certain  notes  on  the  relationship  of  Scott  to  Mungo 
Park,  which  will  form  part  of  a  Histoi'y  of  Ettrick  Forest, 
which  I  hope  to  publish  in  1884.  This  much  in  explanation 
of  my  presumption  in  wi-iting  you  at  all. 

"  Having  now  had  all  the  use  of  them  I  mean  to  take,  I  send 
you  copies  of  three  letters  taken  by  myself  from  the  originals 
— and  never  published  until  last  year,  in  an  obscure  local 
print : — 

'*  1.  Letter  fi-om  Mungo  Pai-k  to  his  sister.  2.  Letter  from 
Scott  to  Mi's.  Laidlaw,  of  Peel  (close  to  Ashesteil),  wiitten  af- 
ter the  bankruptcy  of  a  lawyer  l)rother  of  the  African  traveller 
had  involved  his  entii-e  family  circle  in  ruin.  The  '  meiry 
friend '  is  Archii)ald  Park,  brother  of  Mungo  (see  Lockhart, 
ch.  xiii.).  It  is  he  Sir  Walter  refers  to  in  his  storj'  about  the 
hot  hounds  entering  Loch  Katrine  (see  Introd.  Lady  of  Lake). 
3.  Letter  to  young  Mungo  Park,  on  the  death  of  his  fathei', 
the  above  Archiijald. 

"  I  send  you  these  because  I  know  the  perusal  of  letter  No. 
2  will  give  you  deep  pleasure,  and  I  owe  you  nmch.  Nothing 
in  Sir  Walter's  career  ever  touched  me  more. 

"  May  I  venture  a  word  for  Mungo  Park  ?  He  brought  my 
wife's  aunt  into  this  world  in  the  course  of  his  professional 
})ractice  at  Peebles;  and  I  have  heard  about  his  work  there. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  devoted,  unselfish  men  that  stood  for 
Scott's  hero — Gideon  Gray.  Apropos  of  which,  a  story. 
Park,  lost  on  the  moors  one  wild  night  in  wintei",  directed  his 
horse  to  a  distant  light,  which  tuiiied  out  to  be  the  candle  of  a 
hill-shepherd's  cottage.  It  so  happened  that  the  doctor  arrived 
there  in  the  nick  of  time,  for  the  shepherd's  wife  was  on  the 
point  of  continement.  lie  waited  till  all  was  well  over,  and 
next  nioi-ning  the  she]ilierd  e.'jcorted  him  to  wliere  he  could  see 
the  distant  road.     Park,  noticing  the  she])herd   lag  behind, 
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asked  him  tlie  reason,  on  wliich  the  simple  man  replied — 
'  Deed,  sir,  my  wife  said  she  was  sure  you  must  be  an  angel, 
and  I  think  sa  tae ;  so  I'm  just  keeping  aliint,  to  be  sure  I'll 
see  yon  flee  up.'  TliisI  have  from  the  nephew  of  Park's  wife, 
liimself  a  worthy  old  doctor  and  ex-provost  of  Selkirk.  The 
first  motive  of  Park's  second  journey  may  have  been  fame;  I 
am  disposed  to  think  it  was.  But  I  am  sure  if  axiri  fames  had 
anything  to  do  witli  it,  it  was  for  his  wife  and  ciiildren  that  he 
wanted  it.  Read  his  letters  home,  as  I  have  done,  and  you 
will  concede  to  the  ill-fated  man  a  character  higher  than  last 
J'hrs  accords  him. 

"If  you  place  any  value  on  these  letters,  may  I  venture  to 
ask  you  to  discharge  the  debt  by  a  copy  of  last  7^.  C.  with  your 
autograph?  1  atn  not  ashamed  to  say  I  ask  it  in  a  spii-it  of 
blind  worship. 

'•  I  shall  not  vex  you  by  writing  for  your  own  eyes  how 
much  I  honour  and  respect  you  ;  but  shall  content  myself  with 
professing  myself  your  obedient  servant, 

''  T.  Ckaio-Brown." 

8th  May,  1881. 

Copy  of  letters  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Blaikic.  Ilolydean,  and 
taken  by  him  from  boxes  belonging  to  late  Miss  Jane  Park, 
niece  of  Mungo  Park. 

1.  Original  letter  from  Mungo  Park  to  his  sister.  Miss  Bell 
Park,  Ilartwoodmires,  near  Selkirk.  ''Dear  Sister, — I  have 
not  lieai'd  from  Scotland  since  I  left  it,  but  I  hope  you  arc  all 
in  good  health,  and  1  attribute  your  silence  to  the  Imrry  of 
harvest.  However,  let  me  hear  from  vou  soon,  and  write  how 
Sandy's  marriage  comes  on,  and  how  Jeany  is,  for  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  her  neither.  I  have  nothing  new  to  tell  you.  I 
am  very  l)nsy  preparing  my  book  for  the  press,  and  all  friends 
here  are  in  good  health.  Mr.  Dickson  is  running  ab<»ut,  some- 
times in  the  shop  and  sometimes  out  of  it.  Peggy  is  in  very 
good  health,  and  dressed  as  I  think  in  a  cotton  gown  of  a  blu- 
ish pattern;  a  round-eared  7nuch,  {s\c, — properly  mutch,)  or 
what  they  call  here  a  cap,  with  a  white  ribbon  ;  a  Napkin  of 
lawn  or  muslin,  or  some  such  thing;  a  white  striped  dimity 
petticoat.  Eni)hy  and  bill  (P>ell  or  \V\\\  {)  are  both  iii  very 
good  health,  but  they  are  gone  out  to  play,  therefoio  I  must 
defer  a  <le8cri|)ti<»n  <»f  them  till  my  next  letter.  I  remain,  your 
loving  i)rother,  Mi  N(io  Park. — London,  Sept.  Ulst,  1705.  P.S. 
—  I'oth  Peggy  and  Mr.  Dickson  have  been  very  inquieitivo 
about  you  and  beg  their  compliments  to  you." 
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2.  (Copy.)  Letter  from  (Sir)  Walter  Scott  to  Mrs.  Laidlaw, 
of  Peel.  (See  Lockhart's  Life,  chap,  xvii.,  p.  ICL)  "  My  dear 
Mrs.  Laidlaw, — Any  remembrance  from  yon  is  at  all  times 
most  welcome  to  me.  I  have,  in  fact,  been  thinking  a  good 
deal  about  Mr.  Park,  especially  about  my  good  merry  friend 
Archie,  upon  whom  such  calamity  has  fallen.  I  will  write  to 
a  friend  in  London  likely  to  know  about  such  matters  to  see  if 
possible  to  procure  him  the  situation  of  an  overseer  of  exten- 
sive farms  in  improvements,  for  which  he  is  so  well  qualified. 
But  success  in  this  is  doubtful,  and  I  am  aware  that  their  dis- 
tress must  be  pressing.  Now,  Waterloo  has  paid,  or  is  likely 
to  pay  me  a  great  deal  more  money  than  I  think  proper  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  fund  for  families  suffei'ing,  and  I  chiefly  consider 
the  surplus  as  dedicated  to  assist  distress  or  affliction.  I  shall 
receive  my  letter  in  a  few  days  from  the  booksellers,  and  I 
will  send  Mr.  Laidlaw  care  for  £50  and  three  months,  the  con- 
tents to  be  apj)lied  to  the  service  of  Mi'.  Park's  family.  It  is 
no  great  sum,  but  may  serve  to  alleviate  any  immediate  dis- 
tress ;  and  you  can  apply  it  as  coming  from  yourself,  which 
will  relieve  Park's  delicacy  upon  the  Rul)ject.  I  really  think  I 
will  be  able  to  hear  of  something  for  him  ;  at  least  it  shall  not 
be  for  want  of  asking  about,  for  I  will  lug  him  in  as  a  post- 
script to  every  letter  I  write.  Will  you  tell  Mr.  Laidlaw  with 
my  best  compliments — not  that  I  have  bought  Kaeside,  for 
this  James  will  have  told  liim  already,  but  that  I  have  every 
reason  to  think  I  have  got  it  £600  cheaper  than  I  would  at  a 
public  sale?  Mrs.  Scott  and  the  young  people  join  in  best 
comj)liments,  and  I  ever  am,  dear  Mrs.  Laidlaw,  very  truly 
yours,  AValtkk  Scott. — Edinburgh,  20rh  Nov.  (1815)." 

3.  Letter  (original)  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Mr.  Mungo 
Park,  Tobermory,  Isle  of  JVIuU,  Oban.  "  Sir, — I  was  favoured 
with  your  very  attentive  letter  conveying  to  me  the  melan- 
choly intelligence  that  you  liave  lost  my  old  acquaintance  anc? 
friend,  your  worthy  father.  I  was  using  some  interest  to  get 
liiin  placed  on  the  Supei'annuated  Establishment  of  the  Cus- 
toms, but  God  has  been  jjleased  to  render  this  unnecessary.  A 
great  charge  devolves  on  you,  sir,  for  so  young  a  person,  botl) 
for  the  comfort  and  support  of  his  family.  If  you  let  m& 
know  your  plans  of  life  when  settled,  it  is  nossil)le  I  may  i)t» 
of  use  to  you  in  some  shape  or  other,  wliich  I  should  desire  in 
the  circumstances,  th(»ngh  my  jmwers  are  very  limited  unless 
in  the  way  of  reconuncndation.  I  beg  my  sincere  condolence 
may  l»e  communicati'd  to  your  sister,  who  I  understand  to  be 
a  very  affectionate  daughter  and  estimable  young  person.     I 
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remain  verv  niucli  your  obedient  servant,  Walteb  Scott. — ■ 
Edinburgh," ITth  May,  1S20." 

I  am  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Brown  for  his  own  letter,  and 
for  those  which  I  have  printed  above ;  but  have  only  to  an- 
swer that  no  "  word  for  Mungo  Park"  was  the  least  necessary 
in  reply  to  what  I  said  of  liiui,  nor  could  any  word  in  reply 
lessen  its  force,  as  far  as  it  goes.  I  spoke  of  him  as  the  much 
regretted  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  as  a  man  most  useful 
in  his  apjiointed  place  of  a  country  physician.  How  useful, 
and  honoured,  and  blessed  that  function  was,  nothing  could 
])rove  more  clcai'ly  than  the  beautiful  fact  of  the  shepherd's 
following  him  as  an  angel;  and  nothing  enforce  more  sti'ongly 
my  blame  of  his  quitting  that  angel's  work  by  Tweedside  to 
trace  the  lonely  brinks  of  useless  rivers.  The  letter  to  his  sis- 
ter merely  lowers  my  estimate  of  his  general  culture  ;  a  com- 
mon servant's  letter  home  is  usually  more  interesting,  and  not 
worse  spelt.  A  'sacred'  one  to  his  wife,  published  lately  by  a 
rabid  Scot  in  reply  to  the  serene  sentences  of  mine,  which  he 
imagines  '  explosive '  like  his  own,  need  not  be  profaned  by 
FoTH  print.  I  write  letters  with  more  feeling  in  them  to  most 
of  my  good  girl-friends,  any  day  of  the  year,  and  don't  run 
away  from  them  to  Africa  afterwards. 

A  letter  from  Miss  Russell  to  the  Scotsman^  written  soon 
after  last  Fors  was  published,  to  inform  Scotland  that  Ashe- 
steil  was  not  a  farm  house, — (it  would  all,  with  the  latest 
additions,  go  inside  a  Jjcrnese  farmer's  gi-anary) — that  nobody 
it  ijelonged  to  had  ever  done  any  farming,  or  anything  else 
that  was  usefnl, — that  Scott  had  been  greatly  honoured  in 
being  allowed  a  lease  of  it,  that  his  study  had  been  turned 
into  a  passage  in  the  recent  improvements,  and  that  in  the 
dining-room  of  it,  Mrs.  Siddons  had  called  for  beer,  may  also 
be  left  to  the  reverential  reading  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
ScoUmian  ; — witli  this  only  question,  from  mc,  to  the  citizens 
of  Dnn  Edin,  What  good  is  their  pinnacle  in  Prince's  Street, 
when  they  have  forgotten  where  the  room  was,  and  corridor  is, 
in  which  Scott  wrote  Marmion  f 
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LETTER  XCYL— (Tekminal.) 

ROSY  VALE. 

"  St.  Dated,  having  built  a  monastery  near  Meneira,  which 
is  from  him  since  called  St.  David's,  in  a  place  called  the  Rosy 
Yalley,  (Yallis  Rosina,)  gave  this  strict  rule  of  monastical 
profession, — '  That  every  monk  should  labour  daily  with  his 
liands  for  the  common  good  of  the  Monastery,  according  to 
the  Apostle's  saying,  He  that  doth  not  labour,  let  him  not 
eat.  For  those  who  spend  their  time  in  idleness  debase 
their  minds,  which  become  unstable,  and  bring  forth  impure 
thoughts,  which  restlessly  disquiet  them.'  The  monks  there 
refused  all  gifts  or  ^possessions  offered  hy  unjust  tnen  ;  they 
detested  riches ;  they  had  no  care  to  ease  their  labour  by  the 
use  of  oxen  or  other  cattle,  for  every  one  was  instead  of  riches 
and  oxen  to  himself  and  his  brethren.  They  never  conversed 
together  by  talking  but  when  necessity  required,  but  each  one 
performed  the  labour  enjoined  him,  joining  thereto  prayer,  or 
holy  meditations  on  Divine  things:  and  having  finished  their 
country  work,  they  returned  to  their  monastery,  where  they 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  day,  till  the  evening,  in  reading  or 
writing.  In  the  evening,  at  the  sounding  of  a  bell,  they  all 
left  their  work  and  immediatel}'  rei)aircd  to  the  church,  where 
they  remained  till  the  stars  appeared,  and  then  went  all  to- 
gether to  their  refection,  eating  sparingly  and  not  to  satiety, 
for  any  excess  in  eating,  though  it  be  only  of  bread,  occasions 
liixniy.  Their  food  was  bread  with  roots  or  herbs,  seasoned 
with  salt,  and  theii-  thirst  they  quenched  with  a  mixture  of 
water  and  milk.  Snp|)er  being  ended,  they  continued  about 
three  hours  in  watching,  prayers,  and  genuflexions.  After 
this  they  went  to  rest,  and  at  cock-crowing  they  arose  again, 
and  continued  at  prayer  till  day  appeared.     All  their  inward 
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temptations  and  thoughts  tliey  discovered  to  their  superior. 
Tlieir  clothing  was  of  the  skins  of  beasts.  Whosoever  desired 
to  be  admitted  into  tlieir  holy  convocation  was  obliged  to 
remain  ten  days  at  the  door  of  the  monastery  as  an  offcast, 
unworthy  to  be  admitted  into  their  society,  and  there  lie  was 
exposed  to  be  scoi'ued  ;  but  if,  during  that  time,  he  patiently 
endured  that  mortification,  he  was  received  by  the  religious 
senior  who  had  charge  of  the  gate,  whom  he  served,  and  was 
by  him  instructed.  In  that  condition  he  continued  a  long 
time,  exercised  in  painful  laboui-s,  and  grievous  mortifications, 
and  at  last  was  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the  brethren. 

"  This  monastery  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  St. 
David,  some  time  after  the  famous  British  synod  assenibled 
in  the  year  519,  for  crushing  of  the  Pelagian  heresy,  which 
began  again  to  spread  after  it  had  been  once  before  extin- 
guished by  St.  Germanus,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  St.  Lupus, 
Bishop  of  Troyes.  This  monastery  is  not  taken  notice  of  in 
the  2fo)iasticon,  any  more  than  the  other  two  above,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  as  not  coming  within  any  of  the  orders  after- 
wards known  in  England,  and  having  had  but  a  short  con- 
tinuance ;  for  what  became  of  it,  or  when  it  finished,  is  not 
known." 

I  chanced  on  this  passage  in  the  second  volume  of  Dugdale's 
Monasticon^  as  I  was  choosing  editions  of  it  at  Mr.  Quaritch's, 
on  one  of  the  curious  days  which  I  suppose  most  people  recog- 
nize as  '  white'  among  the  many-coloured  ones  of  their  lives; 
that  is  to  say,  the  days  when  everything  goes  well,  by  no 
management  of  their  own.  About  the  same  time  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  a  very  old  and  dear  friend  : — 

"In  an  old  For8  you  ask  for  information  about  Nanterre. 
If  you  have  not  had  it  already,  here  is  sotno.  As  you  know,  it 
is  in  thoj)l;iin  between  Paris.  Sevres,  and  Versailles — a  station 
on  the  Versailles  line;  a  little  station,  at  which  few  nersons 
'descend,'  and  fewer  still  ascend;  the  hulies  of  the  still  fi(»mo- 
what  primitive  and  rather  tigly  little  village  being  ciiiefly 
laundresses,  and  preferring,  as  I  should  in  their  place,  to  go  to 
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Paris  in  their  own  carts  witli  the  clean  linen.  Nanterre  has, 
however,  two  notable  transactions  in  its  conimunit}'.  It  mates 
cakes,  sold  in  Paris  as  '  Gateaux  de  Kanterre,'  and  dear  to 
childhood's  soul.  And — now  prick  up  your  ears — it  yearly 
elects  a  Rosiere.  Not  a  high-falutin'  aesthetic,  self-conscious 
product,  forced,  and  in  an  unsuitable  sphere ;  but  a  real 
Rosiere — a  peasant  girl,  not  chosen  for  beauty,  or  reading  or 
writing,  neither  of  which  she  may  possibls'  possess ;  but  one 
who  has  in  some  signal,  but  simple,  unself-conscious  way  done 
her  duty  in  the  state  of  life  unto  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
call  hei', — done  it  in  the  open,  fresh  air,  and  under  the  bright 
sun,  in  the  '  fierce  white  light'  of  village  public  opinion  ;  who 
is  known  to  young  and  old,  and  has  been  known  all  her  life. 

"  She  is  crowned  with  roses  in  May,  and  has  a  portion  of 
rather  more  than  1,000  francs.  She  is  expected  soon  to  marry, 
and  carry  on  into  the  higher  functions  of  wife  and  mother  the 
promise  of  her  maidenhood." 

And  with  this  letter  came  another,  from  Francesca,  giving 
me  this  following  account  of  her  servant  Edwige's*  native 
village. 

"I  have  been  asking  her  about 'Le  Rose;'  she  says  it  is 
such  a  pretty  place,  and  the  road  has  a  hedge  of  beautiful 
roses  on  each  side,  and  there  are  roses  about  all  the  houses. 
.  .  .  .  But  now  I  can  hardly  finish  my  letter,  for  since 
she  has  begun  she  cannot  sto)>  running  on  about  her  birth- 
place, and  I  am  writing  in  the  midst  of  a  long  discourse  about 
the  chestnut- trees,  and  the  high  wooded  hill,  with  the  chapel 
of  the  Madonna  at  its  summit,  and  the  stream  of  clear  water 
where  she  used  to  wash  clothes,  and  I  know  not  what  else! 
Slie  has  a  very  affectionate  recollection  of  her  childhood,  poor 
as  it  was  ;  and  I  do  think  that  the  l)eautiful  country  in  which 
she  grew  up  gave  a  sort  of  brightness  to  her  life.  I  am  very 
tliankfid  that  her  story  is  going  to  be  printed,  for  it  has  been 
a  help  to  me,  and  will  be,  I  think,  to  others." 

Yes,  a  help,  and  better  than  that,  a  light, — as  also  this  that 
follows,  being  an  account  just  sent  me  by  Francesca,  of  a  Rosy 
Vale  in  Italy,  rejoicing  round  its  Living  Rose. 

•  3«e  Hoa49ide  Songs  of  Ihtscany,  No.  II.,  p.  8Q. 
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The  Motiter  of  the  Orphai^s. 

"  In  the  beautiful  city  of  Bassano,  on  the  Brenta,  between 
tlie  mountains  and  the  plain,  yignora  Maria  Zanchetta  has 
])assed  the  eighty-live  years  of  her  busy,  happy,  and  useful 
life,  bringing  a  blessing  to  all  who  have  come  near  her,  first  in 
her  own  family,  and  afterwards,  for  the  last  forty -five  years, 
to  one  generation  after  another  of  poor  orphan  girls,  to  whom 
she  lias  been  more  than  a  mother.  IShe  always  had,  from  child- 
h<K)d.  as  she  herself  told  me,  a  wish  to  enter  a  religious  life, 
and  her  vocation  seems  to  have  been  rather  for  the  active  than 
for  the  contemjilative  side  of  such  a  life.  She  belongs  to  an 
honourable  family  of  Bassano,  and  a])pears  to  have  had  an  es- 
pecial love  and  reverence  for  her  parents,  whom  she  would 
never  leave  as  long  as  they  lived.  After  their  death  she  con- 
tinued to  live  with  an  invalid  sister,  Paola,  whom  she  remem- 
l)er8  always  with  great  tenderness,  and  who  is  spoken  of  still, 
by  those  who  knew  her,  as  something  very  near  a  saint. 

"  I  have  often  wondered  how  much  of  Signora  Maria's  sweet 
and  l)eautiful  Christian  spirit,  which  has  brought  comfort  into 
hundreds  of  lives,  maybe  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  saintly 
elder  sister,  whose  helpless  condition  nnist  have  made  her  seem, 
to  herself  and  others,  comparatively  useless  in  the  world,  but 
who  lived  always  so  very  near  to  heaven!  After  Baola  died, 
Maria,  being  no  longer  needed  at  home,  resolved  to  give  her- 
self entirely  to  some  charitable  work,  and  her  mind  turned  to 
the  Ciirls'  {)rphan  Asylum,  close  to  her  own  house.  Her  hrother 
and  other  relations  would  have  j)referred  that  she  should  have 
become  a  nun  in  one  of  those  com  cuts  where  girls  of  nol)le 
families  are  sent  for  education,  considering  that  such  a  life 
was  more  honourable,*  and  better  suited  to  her  condition.  She 
told  me  this  jiart  of  her  storv  herself,  and  added,  '  In  the  con- 
vent I  shoidd  have  been  ])aid  for  my  work,  biit  I  wanted  to 
serve  the  J.ord  without  recf>rn|><-nse  in  this  world,  and  so  I 
came  here  to  the  orj)lianH.'  There  she  has  lived  ev(T  since, 
wvar'nig  the  same  dress  as  the  poor  yirls,\  living  their  life, 

*  Let  nn'  cnmostly  pmv  tlic  (l«'srrii(lftnt.s  of  old  Ciitholio  fumilics  to  think 
liftw  roiiBliUilly  tlnir  nrid*-,  tlic  |)ritiiiiry  mortal  sin,  hiLs  lufn  the  ruin  f>f  ull 
tbry  hn<l  most  fouflilfutly  fuundt-il  it  on,  and  ulJ  thoy  Htrovc  to  build  on 
HUcli   roundntion. 

f  Tlir  ^'(xhI  Sii|MTioni'H  exnmplo,  rompnrinjj  wliaf  \\v  nni  told  of  tlio 
drfHH  of  llu-  Kirls  theinMlvcs  nl  pp.  \\)\.  !»'»,  may  will  lake  llif  placf  of  all  I 
tiud  to  «iy  in  tbi«  luat  ForB,  uboul  drvh»,  Huinnivd  iu  llic  einiplc  udvicv  to  ull 
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entering  into  all  tbeir  pleasures,  and  troubles  ;  overseeing  the 
"washing,  giving  a  hand  to  the  mending,  leading  a  humble,  la- 
borious life,  full,  one  would  think,  of  wearisome  cares  and 
burdens,  A  mother's  burdens,  without  a  mother's  instinct  to 
support  them ;  but  still,  if  one  may  judge  by  her  face,  she  has 
lived  in  perpetual  sunshine.  And  how  young  she  looks  still ! 
She  must  have  been  a  delicate  blonde  beauty  in  her  youth,  and 
she  still  retains  a  complexion  like  a  sweet-briar  rose,  and  her 
kind  blue  eyes  are  as  clear  and  peaceful  as  an  infant's.  Her 
hair,  still  abundant  as  in  youth,  is  quite  white,  and  yet  not 
like  snow,  unless  it  be  snow  with  the  evening  suuishine  upon 
it ;  one  sees  in  a  moment  that  it  has  once  been  golden,  and 
it  is  finer  than  anything  that  I  ever  saw,  excepting  thistle- 
down. Her  dress  is  of  the  poorest  and  plainest,  and  yet  I 
cannot  feel  that  she  would  be  more  beautiful  in  any  other.  A 
blue  cotton  dress,  and  cap  of  the  same,  with  a  handkerchief 
and  apron,  such  as  are  worn  by  the  contadiue,  nothing  else ; 
but  all  arranged  with  scrupulous  neatness.  There  is  nothing 
monastic  in  the  dress,  nor  in  the  life.  Signora  Maria  is  free 
to  stay  or  go  as  she  will ;  she  is  bound  by  no  vow,  belongs  to 
no  order;  there  has  been  nothing  but  the  love  of  God,  and  of 
the  poor  children,  to  hold  her  to  her  place  all  these  long  years. 
She  has  some  property,  but  she  leaves  the  use  of  it  to  her 
famil},  taking  for  herself  only  just  what  is  sufficient  for  her 
own  maintenance  in  the  asylum,  that  she  may  not  take  any- 
thing from  the  orphans.  I  had  long  wished  to  know  this  good 
Signora  Maria,  and  finally,  last  May,  I  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  seeing  her.  I  had  sent,  to  ask  at  what  hour  she  could  see 
me,  to  which  she  replied,  'Any  time  after  six  in  the  morning,' 
which  I  thought  was  pretty  well  for  eighty-live! 

''  When,  the  next  morning,  I  went  with  Edwige  to  the  or- 
phan asylum,  and  we  entered  the  very  modest  little  bottega, 
as  they  call  it,  with  its  low  ceiling  and  counter,  where  they 
sell  artificial  flowers,  and  certain  simple  medicines  of  their 
own  i^reparing,  in  which  the  Bassano  people  have  great  faith  ; 
and  where  also  they  receive  onlei-s  for  oi'namental  laundry- 
work,  and  for  embroidery  of  a  religious  description,* — when, 
as  I  was  saying,  we  entered  this  room,  half-a-dozen  elderly 
women  were  standing  talking  together,  all  in  the  same  old- 
women  of  rank  and  woallh, — Till  you  rnn  dress  yotir  poor  Ix-autifully,  dress 
V(»ur*//;v/t  i)l!iinly  ;  fill  you  can  feed  all  your  poor  liealtliil^',  live  )'our.sclves 
like  llie  monks  of  Vallis  Hosina,  and  tlie  mcs^ap'  of  F(,rH  is  ended. 

*  1  slionld  lie  inrlined  eonsidr  rably  to  nifKlify  llicsc  directions  of  indastry, 
in  tlic  orguuizuliuu  of  similar  iustitulions  Ijcrc. 
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fashioned  blue  dresses.  I  asked  if  I  conld  see  the  supcriora, 
at  which  this  very  pretty  and  yonng-lookin<^  lady  came  for- 
ward ;  and  I,  not  dreainin<;  that  she  couki  be  the  acred  saint 
for  wlioiii  I  was  lookiiiir,  repeated  my  question.  '  A  servir- 
hi!'  slie  replied,  1  was  obliged  to  explain  the  astonishment, 
which  I  could  not  conceal,  by  saying,  that  I  had  expected  to 
see  a  much  older  lady.  '  I  (ini  old,'  she  answered,  '  but  1  have 
good  health,  thank  the  Lord  I'  And  then  she  led  us  through 
the  room  where  a  number  of  girls  were  doing  the  peculiar 
laundry-work  of  which  I  have  spoken, — one  cannot  call  it 
ironing,  /(//■  no  iron  is  used  ahout  it  ;*  but  with  their  tingers, 
and  a  tine  stick  ke])t  for  the  ))urpose.  they  w(trk  the  starched 
linen  into  all  kinds  of  delicate  ])atterns.  'I'liey  all  rose  and 
bowed  politely  as  we  passed,  and  then  the  old  lady  ])rcceded  us 
up  the  stone  staircase  (which  she  mounted  so  rapidly  that  she 
left  us  some  way  behind  hen,  and  conducted  us  to  a  pleasant 
upi)er  chamber,  where  we  all  sat  down  together.  On  this  dav, 
and  on  those  following  when  I  was  taking  her  portrait,  I  gath- 
ered many  ])articulars  of  her  own  life,  and  also  about  the  insti- 
tution, which  I  must  write  down  one  by  one  as  I  can  rememl)er 
them,  for  I  find  it  impossible  to  arrange  them  in  any  order. 
She  tf)ld  me  that  they  were  in  all  seventy-five,  between  women 
and  girls.  Every  girl  taken  into  the  institution  has  a  right  to 
a  home  in  it  for  life,  if  she  will  ;  and  many  never  choose  to 
leave  it,  or  if  they  do  leave  it  they  retui-n  to  it;  but  others 
have  married,  or  gone  to  service,  or  to  live  with  th'.'ir  rela- 
tions, (Jnce,  many  years  ago,  she  had  seven  little  slave  girls, 
])ut  temporarily  under  her  care  by  a  good  niissionarv  who  \vm\ 
l)ought  them  in  Africa.  She  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  tender- 
ness in  ]»er  remembrance  of  the  poor  little  unbaptized  savages. 
'  The  others  call  me  SnjH'riora,'  she  said,  '  but  tlni/  used  to  call 
me  Mamma  Maria.'  And  hei-  voice  softened  to  more  than  its 
u>ual  L''«'ntleness  as  she  said  those  words. 

"  And  n<»w  I  must  leave  the  dear  old  lady  for  a  moment,  to 
repeat  what  Silvia  told  me  once  about  those  same  little  slave 
girls.  It  was  a  warm  summer's  evening,  and  Silvia  and  I 
were  sitting,  as  we  often  do,  on  the  broad  stone  ste]>s  of  the 
Re/zotiico  Palaee,  between  the  two  immense  ol<|  stom-  lions 
that  guard  the  door;  and  watching  the  sunset  behind  the 
mountains.  And  Silvia  was  telling  mo  h<»w,  when  she  was  a 
very  small  child,  those  little  African  girls  were  brought  to  the 

♦  I  ItnUHzc  hern  nnd  there  fi  nentcnce  that  might  othnrwlBe  oHonpe  notlre. 
I  mi-jht  itnliclzc  the  whole  text,  If  I  couUl  m  exprcHH  my  sympathy  with  all 

it  rcluto. 
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lioiise,  and  what  wild  black  faces  tliev  had,  and  what  brilliant 
eyes.  As  they  were  running  about  tbe  wide  lawn  bebind 
Palazzo  llezzonico  (vvbicb  stands  in  a  retired  country  place 
about  a  mile  from  the  city),  they  caught  sight  of  those  stone 
lions  by  the  door,  and  immediately  pressed  about  them,  and 
fell  to  embracing  them,  as  if  tliey  had  been  dear  friends,  and 
covered  them  with  tears  and  kisses;*  and  Silvia  thought  that 
they  were  thinking  of  their  own  country,  and  perhaps  of  lions 
which  they  had  seen  in  their  African  deserts.  I  asked  Signora 
Maria  if  she  knew  what  had  become  of  those  poor  girls.  She 
said  that  she  had  heard  that  two  of  them  afterwards  entered 
a  convent;  but  she  had  lost  sight  of  them  all  for  many  years; 
and.  indeed,  they  had  only  remained  in  Bassano  for  live 
mouths. 

"  While  I  was  drawing  the  old  lady's  portrait,  a  tall,  strong, 
very  pleasant-looking  woman  of  fifty  or  so  came  in  and  stood 
beside  me.  She  wore  the  same  dress  as  the  Superiora,  ex- 
cepting that  she  had  no  cap,  nor  other  covering  for  her  wavy 
black  hair,  which  was  elaborately  braided,  and  knotted  up  be- 
hind, in  the  fashion  commonly  followed  by  the  contadine  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  She  had  very  bright  eyes,  in  which 
a  smile  seemed  to  have  taken  up  its  permanent  abode,  even 
when  the  rest  of  her  face  was  serious.  Her  voice  was  soft, — 
there  seems  to  be  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  that  orj)lian- 
age  which  makes  ever}'body's  voice  soft ! — but  her  movements 
were  rapid  and  energetic,  and  she  evidently  had  a  supply  of 
vigour  and  spirit  sufficient  for  half-a-dozen,  at  least,  of  average 
women.  She  was  extremely  interested  in  the  progress  of  the 
])icture,  (which  slie  said  was  as  much  like  the  Sujieriora  as  any- 
thing could  be  that  was  sittimj  still),  but  it  was  rather  a  griev- 
ance to  her  that  the  old  lady  would  be  taken  in  her  homely 
dress.  '  Come,  now,  you  migJit  wear  that  other  cap  ! '  she  said, 
bending  over  the  little  fair  Superiora,  putting  her  strong  arm 
very  softly  around  her  neck,  and  speaking  coaxingly  as  if  to 
a  baby  ;  then  looking  at  me :  '  She  has  such  a  pretty  cap,  that 
I  made  uj)  for  her  myself,  and  she  will  not  wear  it!'  'I  wear 
it  when  I  go  out,'  said  Signora  Maria,  '  but  I  would  rather 
have  my  likeness  in  the  dress  that  I  always  wear  at  home.'  I, 
too,  said  that  I  would  rather  draw  her  just  as  she  was.  'I 
suppose  you  are  right,'  said  the  younger  woman,  regretfully, 
'  but  she  is  so  much  prettier  in  that  cap  I '     I  thought  her  quite 

*  Tliis  iH  to  inc  the  most  lovely  and  the  most  iiistruclive  fact  I  ever  heard, 
in  its  witnefts  to  the  relations  that  exist  between  nuui  and  the  inferior  intelli- 
gences of  crealioQ. 
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pretty  enonffh  in  tlie  old  blue  cap,  and  kept  on  with  mv  work. 
Meanwliile  I  asked  some  questions  aliont  tlie  institutitHi.  Sig- 
nora  Maria  said  that  it  was  fonnded  in  tlie  last  ct'iiturv  bv  a 
good  priest,  D.  Giorgio  Pirani,  and  afterwards  farther  en- 
dowed bv  D.  Marco  Cremona,  whom  she  had  lierself  known 
in  his  old  age.  How  old  this  D.  ^larco  was  she  could  not  re- 
member ;  a  cast  of  his  face,  which  she  afterwards  shdwed  me, 
and  which  she  told  me  was  taken  after  his  death,  represented 
a  verv  handsome,  benevolent-hooking  mail,  of  about  seventv, 
but  I  imagine  (judging  from  the  rest  of  the  conversation)  that 
he  must  have  been  much  older,  yhe  told  me  that  the  founder, 
D.  Giorgio,  having  inherited  considerable  property,  and  hav- 
ing no  relatic^ns  that  needed  it,  Jiad  bought  the  land  and  three 
or  four  houses,  which  he  had  thrown  into  one  ;  and  had  given 
it  all  for  poor  orphan  girls  of  Bassano. 

'•  The  place  accommodates  seventy-five  girls  and  women, 
and  is  always  full.  Thirty  centimes  a  day  are  all<>wed  for  the 
maintenance  of  each  girl,  and  were  probably  sutficient  in  D. 
(riorgio's  time,  l)ut  times  have  changed  since  then.  However, 
they  do  various  kinds  of  work,  principally  of  a  religious  or 
ecclesiastical  nature,  making  |)riests'  dresses,  or  artificial  flowers 
for  the  altar,  or  wafers  to  be  used  at  the  communion  ;  besides 
sewing,  knitting,  and  embroidery  of  all  kinds;  and  the  women 
work  for  the  children,  and  the  whole  seventy-five  live  together 
in  one  affectionate  and  united  family.  The  old  lady  seemed 
very  fond  of  her  '  tose,'  as  she  calls  the  girls,  and  said  that  they 
also  loved  her, — which  I  should  think  they  would,  for  a  more 
entirely  loveable  woman  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

"  She  has  the  delightful  manni-rs  of  an  oId-fasliione(l  Vene- 
tian, full  of  grace,  sweetne^s,  and  vivacity,  and  would  think 
that  she  failed  in  one  of  the  first  Christian  duties  if  she  <lid  not 
ol)serve  all  the  laws  of  politeness.  8he  never  once  failed,  tlur- 
ing  our  rather  frequent  visits  at  the  institution,  to  come  down 
Htjiirs  to  meet  us.  receiving  me  always  at  the  outside  door  with 
a  kis*?  on  l>oth  cheeks  ;  and  when  we  came  away  she  would  ac- 
comj)any  us  into  the  cortile.  and  stand  there,  taking  leave,  with 
the  sun  orj  her  white  hair,  ^^'hen,  however,  she  found  this 
last  attention  made  me  rather  uncomf«»rtal>le,  she  desisted  ;  for 
her  politeness  being  rather  of  the  heart  than  of  cti<jnette,  she 
never  fails  in  comi)rehending  and  considering  the  feelings  of 
those  al)out  her. 

"  l»ut  to  return  to  our  eonverftatiiui.  The  woman  with  the 
black,  wavy  hair,  whose  name  w:is,  as  I  found  out,  .\nnetta, 
remarked,  with  regard   to  tiie  good   Don  (iiorgio  rinini,  that 
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'  he  died  so  young,  poor  man  ! '  As  it  seemed  he  had  accom- 
plished a  good  deal  in  his  life,  I  was  rather  surprised,  and 
asked, '  How  young  ? '  To  which  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
compassion,  '  Only  seventy-five,  poor  man  !  But  then  he  had 
woru  himself  out  with  the  care  of  the  institution,  and  he  had 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.'  Aunetta  calculated  age  in  the  Bassano 
fashion  ;  in  this  healthy  air,  and  vcith  the  itsnally  simple  habits 
of  life  of  the  people^  longevity  is  the  rule,  and  not  the  excep- 
tion. The  portrait  of  Don  Giorgio's  mother  hangs  beside  his 
in  the  refectory,  with  an  inscription  stating  that  it  was  painted 
'  in  the  year  of  her  age  eighty-nine'  ;  also  that  her  name  was 
Daciana  Firani,  and  that  she  assisted  her  two  sons,  Giorgio  and 
Santi.  in  their  charitable  work^for  the  orphans.  The  picture 
itself  bears  the  date  1774.  and  represents  afresh-coloured,  erect, 
very  pleasant-looking  lady,  with  bright,  black  eyes,  very  plainly 
dressed  in  a  long-waisted  brown  gown  and  blue  apron,  with  a 
little  dark-coloured  cap,  which  time  has  rendered  so  indistinct 
that  I  cannot  quite  make  out  the  fashion  of  it.  A  plain  hand- 
kerchief, apparently  of  line  white  linen,  is  folded  over  her 
bosom,  and  her  arms  are  bare  to  the  elbows,  with  a  fine  Vene- 
tian gold  chain  wound  several  times  around  one  of  them, — her 
only  ornament,  excepting  her  little  round  earrings.  She  is 
standing  by  a  table,  on  which  are  her  crucifix,  prayer-book  and 
rosary.  The  Superiora  told  me  that  when  Don  Giorgio  was 
engaged  in  building  and  fitting  up  his  asylum,  sometimes  at 
the  table  his  mother  would  observe  that  he  was  absent  and  low- 
spirited,  and  had  little  appetite,  at  which  she  would  ask  him 
anxiously,  '  What  ails  you,  my  son  V  and  he  would  reply,  '  I 
have  no  more  money  for  my  workmen.'  At  this  she  always 
said,  '  Oh,  if  that  is  all,  do  not  be  troubled  !  I  will  see  to  it  ! ' 
And,  rising  from  the  table,  she  would  leave  the  room,  to  return 
in  a  few  minutes  with  a  handful  of  money,  sufficient  for  the 
immediate  expenses.  Don  Giorgio  himself  must  have  had,  if 
his  portrait  tells  the  truth,  a  singularly  kind,  sensible,  and  cheer- 
ful face,  with  more  regular  beauty  than  Don  Marco  Cremona, 
i)ut  less  imposing,  with  dark  eyes  and  white  curling  hair.  Of 
Santi  Piraui  I  could  learn  nothing,  excepting  that  he  was  a 
priest,  an  excellent  man,  and  his  brother's  helper. 

"  But  to  return  to  what  I  was  saying  al)out  the  Bassano  fash- 
ion of  reckoning  age.  It  is  not  long  since  a  Bassano  gentle- 
man, himself  quite  a  wonderful  ]»icture  of  vigorous  health,  Mas 
comi)laining  to  me  that  the  health  of  the  city  was  not  what  it 
used  to  be.  'Indeed,'  he  said,  with  the  air  of  one  imnging 
forward  an  unanswerable  proof  of  his  assertion,  'at  this  present 
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time,  araong  all  my  acquaintances,  I  know  only  one  man  past 
a  hundred  !  My  father  knew  several ;  Imt  now  tliey  all  seem 
to  drop  olf  between  eighty  and  ninety.'  And  he  shook  his 
head  sadly.  1  asked  some  questions  about  his  centenarian 
friend,  and  was  told  that  he  was  a  poor  man,  and  lived  ou 
charity.  '  We  all  give  to  him,'  he  said;  '  he  always  worked  as 
long  as  he  could,  and  at  his  age  we  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be 
expected  of  him.' 

"  As  nearly  as  I  can  understand,  people  here  begin  to  be 
considered  elderly  when  they  are  about  eighty,  but  those  who 
die  before  ninety  are  thought  to  have  died  nntimely.  Signoru 
Maria's  family  had  an  old  servant,  by  name  Bartolo  Mosca,  who 
lived  with  them  for  seventy-two  years.  He  entered  their  ser- 
vice at  fourteen,  and  left  it  ffor  a  better  world,  I  hope)  at 
eighty  six.  He  was  quite  feeble  for  sometime  before  he  died, 
and  his  master  kept  a  servant  expressly  to  wait  upon  him.  A 
woman  servant,  Maria  Cometa,  died  in  their  house  of  nearly 
the  same  age,  having  passed  all  her  life  in  their  service. 

"I  was  much  interested  in  observing  Annetta's  behaviour  to 
her  Superiora  ;  it  was  half  reverential,  half  caressing.  1  could 
hardly  tell  whether  she  considered  the  oUl  lady  as  a  patron 
saint  or  a  pet  child.  Anxious  to  know  what  was  the  tie  l>etween 
them,  I  asked  Annetta  how  long  she  hud  been  in  the  place. 
She  did  a  little  cyphering  on  her  lingers,  and  then  said,  '  Forty 
years.'  In  answer  to  other  (juestions,  she  told  me  that  her 
father  and  mother  had  both  died  within  a  few  weeks  of  each 
otlier,  when  she  was  a  small  child,  the  youngest  of  seven  ;  and 
her  uncle,  finding  himself  left  with  the  burden  of  so  large  a 
family  on  his  shoulders,  had  thought  well  t<»  relieve  himself  in 
part  by  putting  the  smallest  and  most  helpless  '  with  the 
orj)hanH.'  *•  S/ie  has  been  my  mother  ever  since,' she  said, 
dr(q)])ing  her  voice,  and  layingher  hand  on  the  little  (»Id  lady's 
shoulder.  She  added  that  sonie  of  her  brothers  had  come  on 
in  the  world,  and  had  wished  to  take  lior  homo,  and  that  she 
had  gone  at  various  times  and  stayed  in  their  families,  Imt  that 
she  had  always  con)e  back  to  her  place  in  the  institution,  becauso 
she  could  never  be  hap])y,  for  any  length  of  time,  ajiywhero 
else.  I  asked  if  the  girls  whom  they  to<ik  in  were  generally 
good,  and  repaid  their  kindness  as  tiiey  should  do,  to  whieh  the 
old  lady  replied,  'Many  of  them  do,  and  are  a  gri'at  comfort; 
but  others  give  us  inucli  trouble.  What  can  we  do  i  We  must 
have  patience  ;  we  an;  here  on  purpose.'  *  iJesides,'  said  An- 
netta, cheerfully,  '  it  would  never  (l<t  for  us  to  have  all  our  re 
18 
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ward  in  this  world  ;  if  we  did,  we  could  not  expect  any  on 
the  other  side.' 

''  The  Supenora  told  me  many  interesting  stories  about  the 
institution,  and  of  the  bequests  that  had  been  left  to  it  by 
various  Bassauo  families,  of  which  the  most  valuable  appeared 
to  be  some  land  in  the  country  with,  one  or  tico  contadine 
houses^  where  the  girls  are  sent  occasionally  to  pass  a  day  in  the 
open  air  and  enjoy  themselves.  Many  families  had  bequeathed 
furniture  and  pictures  to  the  institution,  so  that  one  sees  every- 
where massive  nutwood  chairs  and  tables,  carved  and  inlaid,  all 
of  old  republican  *  times.  One  picture,  of  which  I  do  not 
recollect  the  date,  but  it  is  about  two  hundred  years  old,  I 
should  think,  represents  a  younoj  lady  with  fair  curls,  magnifi- 
cently dressed  in  brocade  and  jewels,  by  name  ^faddalena  Ber- 
nard!, who  looks  always  as  if  wondering  at  the  simple  unworld- 
liness  of  the  life  about  her ;  and  beside  her  hangs  the  last  of 
her  race  (^her  son,  I  suppose,  for  he  is  much  like  her  in  feature  ; 
but  no  one  knows  now),  a  poor  Franciscan  frate,  '  Who  did  a 
great  deal  for  the  orphans,'  Signora  Maria  says.  Next  to  the 
Irate,  between  him  and  good  Don  Giorgio,  she  showed  me  a 
Venetian  senator,  all  robe  and  wig,  with  a  face  like  nobody  in 
particular,  scarlet  drapery  tossed  about  in  confusion,  and  a 
background  of  very  black  thunder-clouds.  'This  picture,'  she 
said,  '  was  left  us  by  tiie  Doge  Erizzo,  and  represents  one  of 
his  family.  He  left  us  also  a  hundred  and  twenty  staia  of 
Indian  corn  and  two  barrels  of  wine  yearly,  and  we  still  con- 
tinue to  receive  them.'  She  showed  me  also  a  room  where  the 
floor  was  quite  covered  with  heaps  of  corn,  saying,  '  I  send  it 
to  be  ground  as  we  need  it ;  but  it  will  not  last  long,  there  are 
80  many  mouths ! ' 

'•  During  the  many  days  that  I  visited  Signora  Maria,  I 
noticed  several  things  wliich  seemed  to  me  different  from 
other  orphan  a.sylutns  which  I  have  seen.  To  be  sure  I  have 
not  seen  a  great  many  ;  but  from  what  little  I  have  been 
able  to  observe,  I  have  taken  an  impression  that  orj)lian  girls 
usually  have  their  hair  cut  close  to  their  heads,  and  wear  the 
very  ugliest  f.hjthes  that  can  possibly  be  obtained,  and  that 
their  clothes  are  made  so  as  to  fit  no  one  in  jxuticular.  Also 
I  tliiiik  that  they  are  apt  to  look  dull  and  dispirited,  with  a 
general  effect  of  being  educated  by  machinery,  which  is  ))ot 
pleasant.     Signora   Maria's   little   girls,  on  the   contrary,  are 

*01fl  Htatcly  times,  Franccsca  means,  -when  Bassano  and  Castelfranco, 
Padua  and  Verona,  were  all  as  ihc  sisters  of  Venice. 
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made  to  looh  as  pretty  as  is  possihle  in  the  poor  clothes, 
which  are  the  best  that  can  be  atfurded  for  thera.  Their  cot- 
ton handkerchiefs  are  of  the  gavest  patterns,  their  liair  is  ar- 
ranged becomingly,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  light  curls 
of  one,  or  the  heavy  braids  of  another,  and  most  of  them  wear 
little  gold  earrings.  And  if  one  speaks  to  them,  they  answer 
with  a  pleasant  smile,  and  do  not  seem  frightened,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  dear  old  lady  keeps  them  under  an  iron  rule,  by 
any  means.  Another  thing  which  I  noticed  was  that  while 
many  of  the  younger  childi'cn,  who  had  been  l)Ut  a  little  while 
in  the  place,  looked  rather  sickly,  and  showed  still  tlie  marks 
of  poverty  and  neglect,  the  older  girls,  who  had  been  there  for 
several  years,  had,  almost  without  exception,  an  appearance  of 
vigorous  health.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  tliere  once  on 
washing-day,  when  a  number  of  girls,  apparently  from  lifreen 
to  twenty  years  old,  bare-armed  (and  some  of  them  bare- 
footed), were  hanging  out  clothes  to  dry  in  the  cortile  ;  and 
such  a  picture  of  health  and  beauty  1  iiave  seldom  seen,  nor 
such  light,  strong,  rapid  movements,  nor  such  evident  enjoy- 
ment of  their  work. 

'*  Next  to  the  room  wliere  I  did  most  of  my  work  was  a 
long  narrow  room  where  many  of  the  women  and  elder  girls 
used  to  work  together.  An  insciiption  in  large  black  letters 
hung  on  the  wall,  '  Silentium.'  I  suj^pose  it  niu.st  have  been 
put  there  with  an  iilea  of  giving  an  orderly  conventual  air  to 
the  place;  perhaps  it  may  have  served  that  purpose,  it  certain- 
ly (iid  no  other!  The  door  was  open  between  ns,  and  the 
lively  talking  that  went  on  in  that  room  was  incessant.  Once 
the  old  lady  by  my  side  called  to  them,  'Tosel'and  I  tliought 
that  she  was  calling  them  to  order,  but  it  pi'ovcfl  that  she  only 
wanteil  to  have  a  share  in  the  cotiversation.  When  not  sitting 
for  her  portrait  she  used  to  sew  or  knit,  as  she  sat  beside  me. 
She  could  do  beautiful  mending,  and  never  wore  spectacles. 
She  tol«l  me  that  she  had  worn  them  until  a  few  years  l>efoi"e, 
when  her  siyht  had  aniie  hark  quit^'  stroinj  as  in  youth. 

"  But  I  must  allow,  in  speaking  of  my  friends  of  the  orphan 
asylum,  that  some  (^f  their  religi(jus  observances  are  a  little  .  .  . 
peculiar.  Jn  the  large  garden,  o!i  the  sidt!  wheie  lSign(»ra  Ma- 
ria has  her  Hower  border  ('  We  cannot  aflord  much  room  for 
flowers,'  Annetta  says,  'but  they  are  the  delight  of  the  Supe- 
riora ! ')  is  a  long  walk  under  a  canopy  of  grape-vines,  loading 
to  a  niche  where  stands,  under  the  thick  shade,  a  large  wooden 
Madonna  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  She  is  veiT  ugly, 
and  but  a  poor  piece  of  carving;   a  stout,  heavy  woman  in 
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impossible  drapen',  and  with  no  expression  wliatsoever.  Tlie 
seven  stars  (somewhat  rusty  and  blackened  by  the  weather)  are 
arranged  on  a  rather  too  conspicuous  piece  of  wire  about  the 
head.  The  last  time  I  saw  her,  however,  she  had  much  im- 
proved, if  not  in  beauty  or  sanctity,  at  least  in  cleanliness  of  ap- 
pearance, which  Anjietta  accounted  for  by  saying  complacent- 
ly :  'I  gave  her  a  coat  of  white  paint  myself,  oil  paint;  so 
T)0w  she  will  look  well  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  the  rain 
will  not  hurt  her.'  1  observed  that  some  one  had  placed  a 
rose  in  the  clumsy  wooden  hand,  and  that  her  ears  were  orna- 
mented with  little  garnet  earrings.  Aunetta  said,  'The  girls 
put  together  a  few  soldi  and  bought  those  earrings  for  the 
Madonna.  They  are  very  cheap  ones,  and  I  bored  the  holes 
in  her  ears  myself  with  a  gimlet.'  Before  this  Madonna  the 
girls  go  on  summer  afternoons  to  sing  the  litanies,  and  appar- 
ently find  their  devotion  in  no  way  distui'bed  by  the  idea  of 
Annetta's  tinkering.  She  seems  to  do  pretty  nmch  all  the  car- 
pentering and  repairing  that  are  wanted  about  the  establish- 
ment, and  is  just  as  well  pleased  to  'restore'  the  Madonna  as 
anything  else.  I  was  very  soriy,  at  last,  when  the  time  came 
to  say  good-bye  to  the  peaceful  old  house  and  its  inmates. 
The  Superiora,  on  the  occasion  of  her  last  sitting,  presented 
me  with  a  very  pi-etty  specimen  of  the  girls'  work — a  small 
pin-cushion,  sui-rounded  with  artificial  flowers,  and  surmounted 
by  a  dove,  with  s))read  wings,  in  white  linen,  its  shape,  and 
even  feathers,  quite  wonderfully  represented  by  means  of  the 
peculiar  starching  process  which  I  have  tried  to  describe.  I 
can  only  hope  that  the  dear  old  lady  may  be  spared  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  life  in  Bassano,  which  would  give  her  many 
years  yet,  for  it  is  sad  to  think  of  the  change  that  must  come 
over  the  little  community  when  she  is  taken  away.  She  is 
still  the  life  of  the  house;  her  influence  is  everywhere.  She 
reminds  me  always  of  the  beautiful  promise,  '  They  shall  yet 
bear  fiuit  in  old  age.'  Once  I  was  expressing  to  her  my  ad- 
miration for  the  institution,  and  she  said,  '  It  is  a  happy  insti- 
tution.'    And  so  it  is,  but  it  is  she  who  has  made  it  so." 

This  lovely  history,  of  a  life  spent  in  the  garden  of  God, 
6ums,  as  it  ilhunines,  all  that  I  have  tried  to  teach  in  the  se- 
ries of  letters  which  I  now  feel  that  it  is  time  to  close. 

The  "Go  and  do  thou  likewise,"  which  every  kindly  intel- 
ligent spirit  cannot  but  hear  spoken  to  it,  in  each  sentence  of 
the  quiet  narrative,  is  of   more  searching   and   all-embracing 
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urgency  than  any  appeal  I  have  dared  to  make  in  my  own 
writings.  Looking  back  npon  my  efforts  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  I  believe  that  their  failure  has  been  in  very  great  part 
owing  to  my  compromise  with  the  infidelity  of  this  outer 
world,  and  my  endeavour  to  base  my  pleading  upon  motives 
of  ordinary  prudence  and  kindness,  instead  of  on  the  primary 
duty  of  loving  God, — foundation  other  than  which  can  no  man 
lay,  I  thought  myself  speaking  to  a  crowd  which  could  only 
be  influenced  by  visible  utility  ;  nor  was  I  the  least  aware  how 
many  entirely  good  aT)d  holy  persons  were  living  in  the  faith 
and  love  of  God  as  vividly  and  practically  now  as  ever  in  the 
early  enthusiasm  of  Christendom,  until,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  great  illnesses  which,  for  some  time  after  1878,  forbade 
my  accustomed  literary  labour,  I  was  brought  into  closer  per- 
sonal relations  with  the  friends  in  America,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Italy,  to  wliom,  if  I  am  spared  to  write  any  record  of  my 
life,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  owe  the  best  hopes  and  highest 
thoughts  which  have  supported  and  guided  the  force  of  my 
matured  mind.  These  have  shown  me,  with  lovely  initiation, 
in  how  many  secret  places  the  prayer  was  made  which  I  had 
foolishly  listened  for  at  the  corners  of  the  streets;  and  on  how 
many  hills  which  I  had  thought  left  desolate,  the  hosts  of 
heaven  still  moved  in  chariots  of  fire. 

But  surely  the  time  is  come  when  all  these  faithful  armies 
should  lift  up  the  standard  of  their  Lord, — not  by  might,  nor 
by  power,  but  by  His  spirit,  bringing  forth  judgment  unto 
victory.  That  they  should  no  more  be  hidden,  nor  overcome 
of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good.  If  the  enemy  cometh 
in  like  a  flood,  how  much  more  may  the  rivers  of  Paradise? 
Are  there  not  fountains  of  the  great  deep  that  open  to  bless, 
not  destroy  ? 

And  the  beginning  of  blessing,  if  you  will  think  of  it,  is  in 
that  promise,  ''  Great  shall  be  the  peace  of  i\\y  child  re  Ji^  All 
the  world  is  but  as  one  orphanage,  so  long  as  its  children  know 
not  God  their  Father;  and  all  wisdom  and  knowledge  is  only 
more  bewildered  darkness,  so  long  as  you  have  not  tauglit  them 
the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
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Not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  world  in  monastic  sorrow,  bnt 
to  be  kept  from  its  evil  in  shepherded  peace  ; — ought  not  this 
to  be  done  for  all  the  children  held  at  the  fonts  beside  which 
we  vow,  in  their  name,  to  renounce  the  world  ?  Renounce ! 
nay,  ought  we  not,  at  last,  to  redeem  ? 

Tlie  story  of  Rosy  Yale  is  not  ended ; — surely  out  of  its 
silence  the  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  into  sing- 
ing, and  round  it  the  desert  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose  1 
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